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INTRODUCTION 

Although  New  York  State  agricultural  interests  are  varied, 
and  profit  can  be  obtained  from  all  of  them  in  larger  or  smaller 
amounts  if  they  are  intelligently  handled,  among  them  live  stock 
will  always  have  an  important  place  on  many  of  our  farms.  First, 
Wause  with  proper  conditions  there  is  a  direct  profit  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  Second,  stock  are  utilizers  of  many  of  the 
cheaper,  more  bulky  farm  crops  —  some  of  them  with  little  or  no 
market  value,  which  raw  material  fed  to  the  stock  mav  be  mar- 
keted  as  a  more  nearly  finished  product,  particularly  advantageous 
on  farm^  more  distant  from  the  market  or  those  not  so  easily 
tilled.  Third, —  and  very  important  — their  voidings  when  prop- 
erly  cared  for  are  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  source  of  fer- 
tility, supplying  both  available  plant  food  and  organic  matter. 
Well-bred  and  intelligently-cared-for  stock  should  not  only  make 
a  profit,  but  the  manure  from  them  should  be  clear  gain  in  addi- 
tion. Fourth, —  with  the  high  price  of  meats  sure  to  be  main- 
tained—  stock  which  are  primarily  meat-producing  animals 
should  and  will  conmiand  an  increasingly  larger  place  in  our 
agricidture. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  foster  all 
lines  of  agriculture,  but  more  particularly  those  which  have  been 
neglected  and  which  are  susceptible  of  being  developed  with  profit 
to  our  farmers. 

Of  our  live  stock,  none  may  be  made  more  profitable  than  the 
lowly,  too  often  despised  swine.  Doubtless,  no  stock  are  so  much 
neglected  nor  cared  for  and  fed  with  so  little  regard  to  the  laws 
of  their  being. 

The  rather  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  dairyman  is  often  due 
to  the  supply  of  dairy  products  being  so  nearly  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Might  it  not  then  be  wiser  to  diversify  and  in  many  cases 
reduce  the  number  of  cows  —  thus  decreasing  the  supply  of  milk 
—  and  devote  more  care  and  feed  to  swine,  of  which  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  there  are  not  enough  in  the  state  at  any  one 
time  to  supply  the  citizens  thereof  with  pork  products  for  more 
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than  thirty  days?  Why  send  our  good  dollars  —  too  many  of 
them  farm  dollars  —  out  of  the  state  to  the  middle  West  to  pay 
for  pork  products  raised  on  land  worth  from  $100  to  $160  an 
acre  and  pay  transportation  for  one  or  two  thousand  miles,  when 
on  our  cheaper  lands  we  can  grow  many  crops  well  adapted  to 
swine  fully  as  advantageously  as  in  the  section  referred  to,  often 
using  our  by-products  in  this  way  to  the  very  best  advantage? 
While  we  may  not  be  able  to  grow  com  as  cheaply  in  a  large  way, 
we  can —  if  we  will  — grow  more  bushels  to  the  acre. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  sent  out  at  the 
special  request  of  Commissioner  Calvin  J.  Huson  —  himself  a 
most  successful  swine  breeder  —  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  give 
specific  information  along  the  line  of  pork  production.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  of  material  assistance  to  those  already 
engaged  in  the  business  and  be  a  guide  to  many  more  who  may 
with  profit  take  up  this  branch  of  animal  husbandry  —  at  least 
as  a  side  issue. 

The  compiler  would  express  his  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
those  who  have  so  willingly  contributed  the  subject  matter  for  this 
bulletin,  particularly  to  Dean  Davenport  and  Professor  Minkler 
from  outside  the  state. 


PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  BREEDING  SWINE 
Eugene  Davenport.  Urbana,  III, 

Dean  and  Director  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station 

While  the  points  involved  in  pork  production  are  to  some  extent 
peculiar  to*  the  business,  the  principles  governing  the  breeding  of 
swine  are  no  different  from  those  controlling  the  mating  of  other 
classes  of  animals.  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  selection,  the 
points  involved  should  be  reduced  to  the  fewest  possible  consistent 
with  actual  demands,  which  means  the  practical  elimination  of 
fancy  points. 

Thickness  of  meat,  fulness  of  loin  and  ham,  width  of  chest 
denoting  lung  capacity  sufficient  to  support  the  hard  labor  of 
meat-making,  together  with  sufficient  bone  to  support  the  excessive 
weight  —  these  are  the  chief  considerations  on  which  selection  la 
based  when  the  object  is  economic  meat  production. 

SELECTION 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  animals  that  possess  the  qualities 
just  enumerated  are  the  most  promising  breeders.  But  in  practice 
other  things  are  not  equal,  for  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
chances  for  realizing  our  ideal  depend  no  more  upon  the  im- 
mediate parents  than  upon  the  ancestors  back  of  them.  More 
specifically,  and  in  genei*al,  if  half  the  ancestors  back  of  the 
parents  possess  a  given  fault,  the  chances  that  the  same  fault  will 
appear  in  the  offspring  are  one  in  four,  if  a  large  number  of 
individuals  are*  taken  into  consideration,  no  matter  how  perfect 
are  the  parents.  Stated  in  other  terms,  any  fault  in  the  line 
offers  a  possibility  of  its  reappearing,  the  degree  of  probability 
reducing  with  the  remoteness  of  the  ancestery  in  which  it  has 
appeared.  The  perfectly  correct  inference  is,  therefore,  that  the 
value  of  an  animal  as  a  breeder  is  in  general  dependent  upon  the 
purity  of  his  blood,  by  which  is  meant  the  constancy  of  type.  It 
is  not  enough   that  breeding  has  been  confined  to  lines  within 

the  breed. 
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IDEAL  * 

The  breeder  must  have  in  mind  a  clear-cut  ideal  of  what  he 
desires  to  accomplish,  else  he  will  not  persistently  select  to  a 
purpose  and  the  type  will  remain  inconstant  and  unreliable. 

This  ideal  need  not  be  completely  filled  out,  but  is  all  the 
better  if  it  stops  with  certain  essential  factors,  such  as  flesh,  loin, 
ham,  chest,  vigor  and  bone, —  the  fewer  the  better ;  for,  as  details 
multiply,  the  difficulty  of  finding  all  desirable  qualities  in  one 
individual  increases  rapidly,  not  to  mention  the  added  uncertainty 
of  being  able  to  find  another  animal  to  match  it,  or  back  of  either 
to  find  a  line  sufficiently  consistent  to  warrant  mating  with  much 
hope  of  success. 

Moreover  the  swine  breeder  is  concerned,  not  with  a  single 
pair,  but  with  a  herd  of  females  more  or  less  dissimilar  and  a 
sire  that  will  mate  in  a  promising  fashion  with  the  lot.  In 
practice,  therefore,  the  breeder  will  get  on  best  if  he  devotes  his 
attention  to  a  single  quality  at  a  time  until  it  is  fairly  fixed  by 
three  or  four  generations  of  breeding;  that  is,  until  those  indi- 
viduals that  are  likely  to  wander  from  the  type  are  more'  than 
two  or   three  generations   removed   from   the  proposed  mating. 

During  this  period  of  building  up  a  selected  quality,  it  will  bo 
piractically  necessary  to  disregard  all  other  points,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  see  that  nothing  too  faulty  is  permitted  to  build 
itself  into  the  blood  while  the  desirable  quality  is  being  "fixed." 
The  first  point  having  been  made  fairly  stable,  the  development 
of  the  next  can  be  taken  up,  and  so  on  with  the  perfecting  process. 
If  things  go  well,  this  need  not  take  long.  Should  the  breeder  be 
fortunate  enough  to  start  with  blood  so  good  that  two  or  three 
points  can  be  secured  at  the  same  selection,  then  so  much  the 
better,  and  the  progress  will  be  correspondingly  more  rapid,  but 
many  a  breeder  has  progressed  backward  by  trying  to  handle  too 
many  characters  at  once. 

UNITS    OF    BREEDING 

The  point  which  we  note  and  select  for,  such  as  vigor,  for 
example,  may  not  be  a  real  unit,  physiologically  speaking,  but 
rather  the  resultant  of  many  body  processes.     In  most  cases  we 
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do  not  yet  know  enough  about  the  real  units  involved  to  select 
with  scientific  accuracy,  but  rapid  progress  is  being  made  by 
means  of  control  experiments. 

Certain  problems  in  breeding  have  been  marked  out  in  our 
laboratories,  but  experimenters  have  necessarily  confined  them- 
selves to  certain  species  of  animals  easily  handled  in  confinement 
and  cheap  enough  to  admit  of  indefinite  multiplication,  such  as 
mice,  flies  and  chickens.  Moreover,  the  experimenters  have 
limited  their  efforts  to  characters  comparatively  simple,  such  as 
color  and  sex,  from  which  they  have  been  able  to  show  that  the 
behavior  of  animals  in  breeding  follows  a  perfectly  regular  order 
but  that  the  series  arising  from  given  lines  of  mating  is  in  general 
exceedingly  complicated.  In  other  words,  that  which,  with  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  we  call  a  *^  character,"  or  a  "  point," 
is  probably '  made  up  of  many  factors.  The  breeders'  hope  has 
been  that  all  these  factors  will  continue  to  act  conjointly  and 
descend  in  an  unbroken  group  to  the  offspring.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  now  known  that  they  vrill  not  necessarily  descend  in 

4 

bulk  unless  they  have  long  been  associated,  and  that  purity  of 
blood  is  a  much  more  meaningful  phrase  than  we  once  supposed. 
The  following  illustrations  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Detlefsen,  Gene- 
ticist at  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Elmer 
Roberts,  show  what  is  meant  at  this  point,     (See  Figs.  4  and  6.) 

Fig.  4  is  a  case  in  which  only  two  characters  are  involved 
and  their  behavior  is  very  simple  when  compared  to  the  behavior 
of  the  four  characters  involved  in  Fig.  5. 

From  these  illustrations,  it  is  clear  that  appearance  is  not  an 
index  to  the  make-up  of  the  individual.  In  Fig.  4,  the  fi,rst 
offspring  are  black.  They,  however,  do  not  breed  true  to  blacky 
for  among  their  offspring  are  to  be  found  black  individuals  and 
white  ones. 

A  more  striking  example  of  this  fact  is  to  be'  seen  from  Fig.  5, 
Among  the  offspring  of  the  crossbreds  not  only  are  the  two 
parental  forms  recovered,  black  ticked  with  yellow,  and  brown 
unticked,  but  two  absolutely  new  forms,  black  unticked,  and  brown 
ticked  with  yellow,  have  arisen. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  \ve  greatly  need  specific  informa- 
tion about  the  important  ^*haraetft*.s  oi  swine,  as  we  now  have  of  a 
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few  characters  of  certain  laboratory  species ;  that  this  field  must 
be  worked  put  by  the  investigator ;  but  that  in  the  meantime  the 
practical  breeder  will  do  well  to  simplify  his  operations  as  much, 
as  possible,  at  least  until  such  time  as  our  knowledge  is  con- 
siderably extended  and  refined. 

It  is  almost  certainly  best  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  confine  our  efforts  in  swine  breeding  to  such  fundamental 
considerations  as  have  been  mentioned;  namely,  flesh,  especially 
loin  and  ham,  bone  and  chest  that  indicate  the  vigor  necessary  to 
support  the  excessive  demands  of  the  pig  in  action. 
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HOUSES  AND  ENCLOSURES 

H.  B.  Harpendino,  Ddkdee,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of  Berkshire  Swine 

The  use  of  so-called  hog  houses  for  the 
breediup;  herd  or  store  h(^8  is  of  very 
doubtful  value  as  compared  with  a  ayatem 
whereby  the  hoga  are  miimtaincd  upon 
range  with  pasture  the  year  around  and 
boused  ill  colony  houses  located  within 
such  pastures.  The  two  types  of  houses 
commonly  used  are  the  A-ahaped  pen  and 
the  shed  roof  or  Uonham  pen,  the  general 
fonns  of  which  are  shown  iu  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 


The  A-shaped  pen  should  be  7  feet  high  at  the  peak  with  sides 
built  from  l(>-foot  b:;ards  cut  in  two;  »  depth  of  10  feet  with  a 
width  at  tho  bottom  of  7  feet  will  give  a  well  proportioned  pen. 
It  should  be  battened  with  threo-iuch  boards  on©  inch  thick.  Any 
thinner  battening  will  crack,  puil  apart  and  prove  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  front  and  rear  ends  there  should  be  removable  doors  hung 
with  pin  binges,  and  the  pens  intended  to  be  used  for  farrowing 
should  Ix)  provided  with  small  windows  on  hinges  placed 
above  the  south  dimrs.  In  the  summer,  both  doors  may  be  removed 
and  fastened  up  inside  the  roof  of  the  pen  out  of  the  way  by 
cleats.  During  the  spring,  fail  and  winter,  the  north  door  should 
be  put  in  place  and  2x4  intrh  fenders  placed  acrtss  the  north  end 
on  the  inside  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protection  to  the  young 
when  the  pen  is  used  for  farrowing  purposes,  and  to  prevent  the 
larger  animals  springing  the  door.  The  south  door  is  not  required 
except  when  sows  farrow  in  severe  weather.  A  fertilizer  sack 
stiffened  with  barrel  staves  or  boards  may  be  tacked  to  the  top  of 
the  south  doorway,  but  even  this  protection  is  unnecessary  except 
in  moat  severe  weather. 
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The  pens  should  be  floored,  the  beet  plan  being  to  place  the 
boards  one-quarter  to  (me-half  an  inch  apart.  Tbis  pen  will  com- 
fortably house  tifteen  pigs  weighing  100  pounds  or  ten  or  twelve 
shoats  ranging  from  150  to  200  pounds  each.  It  is  a  most  satis- 
factory farrowing  pen  and  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  tie 
widest  weather.  At  such  times,  the  south  door  should  be  put  in 
place  and  the  pen  well  banked  with  coarse  manure  on  all  but  the 
south  side.  If  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  it  is  best  to  hang  one 
or  two  lighted  lanterns  in  the  peak,  fasten  both  doors  shut  and 
keep  track  of  developments  through  the  window,  which  may  be 


Fio.  0.— A-SiiAii:n  Pb.s. 

opened  slightly  for  ventilation.  The  lanterns  will  fumisli  sufficient 
heat  and  all  but  young  sows  with  their  first  litters  are  better  with- 
out interference.  At  Highwood,  several  litters  have  been  farrowed 
in  .Tanuary  and  February  in  pens  arranged  as  above  described,  with 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  1  .'t  to  2.'J  d^rees  l)elow  zero.  When 
BOWS,  particularly  the  young  ones,  are  permitted  to  farrow  their 
litters  in  a  hog  house  with  the  surrounding  pens  occupied,  and 
feeding  going  on  twice  a  day  with  the  attendant  noiao  and  con- 
fusion, the  sows  are  disturbed  and  there  is  consequent  loss.  Breed- 
ers who  have  tried  individual  pens  for  this  purpose  continue 
their  vae. 
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Fio.  7. — Shed-Roof  or  Bonhau  Pen. 

THE    BOKHAM    TEN 

The  shed-roof  or  Bonham  pen  as  shown  by  illustration,  faces 
the  south  and  should  be  from  li  to  14  feet  long  east  and  west  with 
a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  feet  and  5  or  6  feot  high  in  front  and  3^^  or 
4  feet  high  in  the  rear.  This  is  a  good,  practical  form  of  colony 
house  and  will  nicely  house  fifteen  or  twenty  shoats.  The  door 
should  be  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  and  extend  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  It  need  not  bo  put  in  place  unless  the  pen  is 
used  for  farrowing.  During  the  winter  months  a  bag  or  canvas 
should  be  tacked  across  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway  stiffened 
with  a  board  along  the  botton  to  prevent  tearing  by  the  hogs.  It 
will  be  better  if  the  south  side  of  this  himse  is  cut  in  two  length- 
wise (see  Fig.  8)  and  strong  hinfres  placed  so  that  the  upper  half 
may  be  dropped  down  in  season  and  on  bright  days  in  the  winter 
to  admit  sunshina  This  pen  should  tie  floored  and  the  roof  may 
be  constructed  of  boards  well  battened  or  with  shingle  or  patent 
roofing.  It  may  readily  be  built  on  larger  proportions  to  accom- 
modate twenty  or  thirty  shoats. 
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All  colony  houses  should  \>e  placed  facing  the  south  and  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lot  from  the  feeding  trough.  This  arrange- 
ment will  compel  exercise,  and  the  manure  will  be  more  uniformly 
scattered.  Air-slaked  or  hydrated  lime  should  be  fret|uently  scat- 
tered about  the  feeding  places. 


PERMANENT  HOG  HOUSES 

Ellis  M.  Santee,  M.  D.,  Cortland,  X.  Y. 

The  modern  pigfi:erv'  is  conveniently  located,  on  well  drained 
ground;  is  so  constructed  as  to  conserve  labor,  best  save  liquid 

manures,  give  greatest  amount  of  comfort 
to  its  occupants  and  to  be  easily  kept 
clean.  Concrete  is  an  ideal  material  if 
properly  used.  The  walls  should  have  air 
spaces  to  keep  out  moisture,  the  floors 
should  be  insulated  for  the  same  reason 
and  there  should  be  plenty  of  light  and 
ventilation.  There  should  be  a  feeding 
alley  the  entire  length  of  the  building; 
and,  to  be  economical,  there  should  be 
pens  on  either  side  of  this  alley.  On  the 
average  place  one  side  may  contain  the  farrowing  and  fatting  pens, 
without  yards,  and  the  other  the  pens  for  brood  sows  and  growing 
pigs,  with  convenient  yards.  A  house  of  any  pretensions  will 
contain  a  feed  room,  fitted  with  cooker  and  storage  conveniences. 
Running  water  is  a  great  convenience  and  an  abundance  of  water 
is  a  necessitv. 

ROOF 

The  most  economical  building  will  have  a  monitor  roof,  which 
permits  low  side  walls  and  the  location  of  the  windows  and  ven- 
tilators between  the  upper  and  lower  roofs,  away  from  harm. 


PENS 

The  swinging  front  to  each  pen  "solves  a  number  of  problems, 
such  as  getting  the  stock  in  and  out  easily,  convenience  in  clean- 
ing and  a  comfortable  way  of  feeding  while  the  hogs  wait  until 
the  attendant  is  ready  to  let  them  eat  A  very  convenient  size  is 
eight  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep. 
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# 

SLEEPING  QUARTERS 

There  should. be  separate  sleeping  quarters  for  each  pen,  or 
at  least  a  wall  six  inches  high  to  keep  the  bedding  in  place  and 
give  the  occupants  the  privilege  of  keeping  clean.  Most  hogs 
will  keep  their  sleeping  quarters  clean  if  given  the  opportunity; 
and,  if  their  sleeping  rooms  are  clean,  they  will  keep  themselves 
clean.  The  separate  room  with  a  six-inch  threshold  is  preferable, 
as  it  enables  the  attendant  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  while  he 
is  cleaning  the  pens. 

FLOORS 

The  floors  may  be  insulated  by  burying  tar  felt  roofing  in  the 
concrete.  They  should  have  a  grade  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot  and  should  be  made  as  rough  as  they  can  be  floated',  to 
prevent  slipping.  Those  of  the  sleeping  quarters  should  be 
higher  than  those  of  the  pens  and  graded  toward  the  threshold, 
which  should  have  an  opening  to  carry  off  the  water  when  clean- 
ing the  one  occupied  by  the  hog  that  is  a  hog-^ — without  character 
and  not  keeping  clean  when  given  the  incentive. 

DRAINAGE 

The  hardest  problem  to  solve  is  that  of  saving  the  liquid 
manures.  Probably  the  best  solution  is  a  concrete  pit  at  the  rear 
end,  built  under  ground  to  prevent  freezing  and  the  escaping  of 
'  bad  odors,  and  having  all  gutters  leading  to  it  as  open  as  possible. 
Where  they  must  be  closed  they  should  be  not  less  than  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  cleaned. 
The  gutter  should  have  a  grade  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  inch  to 
the  foot,  which,  in  a  long  building,  requires  that  it  be  covered  in 
all  but  the  first  tw'o  pens.  This  cover  may  be  made  of  plank, 
sunken  slightly  below  the  surface  so  that  the  hogs  can  not  root  it 
out  of -place,  and  it  should  be  easily  removable.  When  new  it 
should  be  a  half  inch  narrower  than  the  opening,  as  it  will  swell 
badly  at  first.  Near  the  pit  this  gutter  -should  be  provided  with 
an  open  trap  having  a  plug  at  the  bottom,  to  carry  off  to  a  drain 
the  rinsing  water  used  when  cleaning  pens,  thus  preventing  the 
needless  addition  of  bulk  to  the  contents  of  the  pit  The  pit  has 
to  be  cleaned  of  its  solid  matter  about  once  a  year  and  the  liquids 
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can  be  pumped  out  as  often  as  required  and  used  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good,  which  will  be  on  almost  any  growing  crop, 
especially  those  requiring  much  nitrogen. 

The  grade  to  the  floors  should  begin  at  the  trough  and  be  car- 
ried diagonally  across  the  floor  of  each  pen  to  a  comer  at  the 
back,  where  there  is  an  opening  into  the  main  gutter. 

The  floor  to  the  feeding  alley  should  be  drained  from  each  side 
and  end  to  the  center  and  there  connected  to  the  drain  by  a  bell 
trap. 

PARTITIONS 

The  partitions  should  be  four  inches  thick,  of  concrete,  rein- 
forced at  the  top  with  old  piping  or  other  cheap  iron.  They 
should  be  forty  inches  high.  This  may  seem  low,  but  experience 
shows  it  to  be  ample  except  where  two  boars  are  kept  in  adjoin- 
ing pens  —  a  practice  which  is  never  long  continued.  The  low 
partitions  give  better  ventijation. 

SWINGING    FRONTS 

The  fronts  to  the  pens  should  be  4  feet  high  and  made  of  1^2* 
inch  planks,  securely  spiked  to  2  x  4  scantling,  6  feet  long,  with 
holes  3  inches  below  the  upper  ends,  swinging  on  half-inch  bolts 
that  pass  through  the  roof-pillar.  The  bottom  of  this  front 
should  come  below  the  feeding  alley  and  just  clear  the  rear  wall 
of  the  trough.  The  planks  should  be  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
upright  scantling  so  that  the  weight  will  keep  the  door  shut  with- 
out fastening;  the  whole  front  to  be  pushed  back  when  feeding, 
and  raised  to  any  desired  height  when  cleaning  pens  or  changing 
stock. 

TROUGHS 

A  simple  way  to  make  the  troughs  is  to  make  a  depression  in 
the  floor  4  inches  wide,  14  inches  from  and  parallel  with  the 
feeding  alley,  which  is  6  inches  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  pen, 
thus  forming  the  front  of  the  trough.  The  rear  wall  of  the 
trough  is  made  by  placing  a  2  x  4  scantling  on  each  side  of  the 
depression,  the  rear  one  perpendicular  4ind  the  front  one  slanting 
backward  to  make  the  Uyp  of  the  wall  3  inches  wide  and  the  bot- 
tom 4  inches  wide.     This  gives  ample  room  for  the  feed ;  and,  by 
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baving  the  swing  front  made  as  above  described,  there  is  only 
0^4  inches  in  width  of  trough  that  the  hogs  can  get  at;  thus 
preventing  them  getting  into  it  with  their  feet  unless  they  stand 
lengthwise  of  the  trough. 

CONSTRtJCTION 

In  building  the  foundations  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them 
of  solid  concrete  at  least  a  foot  below  the  ground  to  prevent  rats 
from  getting  under  the  floors,  for  there  is  no  other  place  on  the 
farm  that  they  so  dearly  like  for  a  breeding  place,  and  it  is  a  verj' 
hard  one  from  which  to  dislodge  them. 

The  old  method  of  making  wooden  forms  for  side  walls  and 
partitions  is  expensive  and  needless,  as  there  are  metallic  forms 
now  on  the  market  to  build  the  hollow  walls  and  the  partitions  of 
any  thickness,  which  make  concrete  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  buildings,  troughs,  etc.,  simple  and  cheap  and  within  the 
reach  of  any  one. 

The  most  satisfactory  hog  house  that  I  have  ever  made  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cuts. 


ESSENTIALS    IN   PROFITABLE    PORK   PRODUCTION 

Edward  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
THE   FOUNDATION   HERD 

Xat  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  an  entire  herd  of  pure- 
bred cattle  or  flock  of  sheep,  since  the  initial  investment  nece&- 

sarv  is  too  large  for  men  of  limited 
means,  and  with  But  a  single  animal  at  a 
birth  a  long  time  is  required  to  establish 
a  herd. 

This  is  not  true  with  swine,  since  a 
pair  of  pure-bred  pigs  or  a  brood  sow 
will  stock  up  a  farm  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Kone  but  the  wealthy  can  aiford  to  keep 
other  than  pure-bred  swine.  The  latter, 
if  properly  selected,  will  be  more  uni- 
form, breed  truer,  make  more  gain  on 
less  feed  in  a  given  time,  develop  those  parts  of  the  body  most 
desirable  for  the  block,  and  therefore  bring  more  per  carcass  and 
per  hundredweight  in  a  critical  market  than  those  of  nondescript 
breeding  possibly  can.  Hence,  only  the  rich  man  can  aflford  to 
suffer  the  loss  from  lack  of  these  things.  It  is  true  that  an  indi- 
vidual lot  of  good  crossbreds  (a  union  of  two  pure-breds)  will 
s<imetimes  make  a  gain  superior  to  pure-breds,  but  such  is  the  ex- 
ception that  verifies  the  rule;  and  when  one  attempts  to  breed 
from  them  the  results  are  as  problematical  as  "  the  ago  of  Ann." 
Even  though  a  man  may  not  care  to  make  a  business  of  selling 
pure-bred  stock,  he  will  find  that  many  of  his  neighbors  will 
gladly  pay  him  several  dollars  niore  per  head  for  a  nice  puro- 
bred  registered  boar  or  sow  than  he  could  obtain  for  the  same  as 
a  feeder,  and  the  extra  dollars  are  clear  again. 

SELECTING  BREEDING  STOCK 

The  particular  breed  that  one  chooses  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance as  may  readily  be  seen  by  studying  the  many  points  of 
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excellence  of  the  diiferent  breeds  as  set  forth  by  their  advocates 
in  this  volume.  Always  select  the  one  best  represented  in  the 
locality,  as  it  will  be  much  easier  to  make  sales  where  buyers  can 
obtain  large  lots  together,  or  pairs  unrelated,  in  one  shipment.  I 
recently  had  a  call  for  twenty  young  sows;  having  only  seven  of 
my  own  to  spare  I  should  have  lost  the  sale  had  not  othera  in  my 
neighborhood  been  breeding  the  same  kind.  ,  Otherwise,  a  selec- 
tion should  be  made  from  one  of  the  popular  breeds,  which  best 
suits  the  owner's  fancy  and  is  best  adapted  to  his  conditions  and 
markets. 

The  important  thing  is  to  secure  animals  of  individual  merit 
from  a  like  ancestry.  Registration  is  simply  an  authentication 
of  purity  of  blood,  not  of  merit  Choose  animals  which  are 
typical  specimens  of  the  breed.  Remember  that  fat  will  cover 
many  defects ;  therefore  it  is  preferable  to  select  from  animals  not 
in  high  flesh.  A  fat  little  pig  may  be  very  attractive,  yet  not 
make  a  desirable  breeding  animal.  For  this  reason  I  prefer 
that  pigs  should  have  some  age  before  I  choose  my  breeding 
animals.  The  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  law  of 
heredity  applies  to  all  characteristics  —  a  bad,  Nervous  disposi- 
tion is  quite  certain  to  be  handed  down;  docility  and  fecundity 
are  essential  qualities  in  both  male  and  female  and  are  largely 
inherited.  The  brood  sow  should  have  a  strong  back,  be  long  for 
the  breed  and  have  at  least  twelve  teats.  The  boar  should  be 
particularly  well  developed  through  the  loins,  stand  square  on 
his  toes  and  be  very  strong  on  his  hind  legs.  If  either  sex  shows 
defects,  select  the  other  strong  in  those  points,  but  never  mate 
extremes. 

FEED  AND  CARE  OF  THE  SOW 

Wnile  growing,  the  sow  should  have  such  feed  as  will  develop 
her  frame  and  digestive  organs.  Foods  like  bran,  middlings  and 
oats  are  high  in  both  bone  and  muscle  forming  material.  The 
oat  hull  is  rather  indigestible  and  should  not  be  fed  to  young 
pigs.  A  grass  or  vegetable  diet  will  do  much  to  insure  a  good 
digestion. 

A  sow  should  not  be  bred  until  she  is  at  least  eight  months  old. 
She  will  then  farrow  at  a  year.  (The  period  of  gestation  in  a 
sow  is  112  days.) 
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It  is  undesirable  to  mate  two  young  animals.  Breed  mature 
sows  with  young  boars,  and  the  reversa  A  mature  boar  can  be 
mated  with  a  young  sow  without  injury  to  her  if  a  breeding  crate 
is  used.  This  may  be  made  like  an  ordinary  crate  open  on  top,, 
closed  in  front  and  open  behind,  with  a  bar  to  slip  behind  the 
sow  just  above  the  hocks  and  -a  2  x  4  strip  on  either  side,  extend- 
ing from  about  where  the  soVs  head  will  be  in  front  to  the  floor  in 
the  rear,  for  the  boar's  feet  to  rest  on.  The  use  of  such  a  crate 
is  always  to  be  recommended. 

feed  during  pregnancy 

At  coupling  time  the  sow  should  be  in  a  growing  condition,  but 
never  fat  She  should  be  fed  lightly  for  a  few  days  at  that  time, 
then  more  liberally  on  foods  rich  in  protein  and  ash  —  such  will 
make  bone,  blood  and  muscle.  With  these  should  be  given  enough 
fibre  to  fill  the  stomach.  A  portion  of  this  would  better  come 
from  vegetable  or  roots;  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  ideal.  The 
heads  and  leaves  of  these  from  the  stable  may  profitably  be 
gathered  and  hot  water  poured  on  them,  then  some  grain 
sprinkled  through  it.  If  this  mixture  is  left  to  stand  a  few  hours 
in  a  covered  barrel  or  tuB  it  will  make  a  most  savory  food  and  be 
relished.  The  hay  can  be  placed  in  crates  or  racks  and  the  hogs 
will  eat  nearly  or  quite  all  of  it  ]:k)th  of  these  are  not  only  high 
in  protein  but  in  lime  as  well,  which  is  a  necessary  ingredieiwt  in 
bone  making. 

During  the  last  two  months  before  farrowing  a  brood  sow 
should  never  be  fed  any  heating  foods  such  as  com;  nor  those 
which  are  constipating.  The  little  pig  is  made  up  of  bone,  blood 
and  muscle;  the  sow  cannot  supply  them  in  sufficient  amounts 
unless  she  receives  them  in  her  food.  Should  she  fail  to  do  so  the 
pig  is  bom  weak,  and  easily  succumbs  to  the  least  untoward  con- 
dition. 

All  the  above  foods  m4ke  milk.  Most  "  bad  luck ''  at  farrow- 
ing—  or  any  other  time  —  is  simply  poor  management  The 
sow  is  improperly  fed,  she  cannot  produce  strong  healthy  pigs, 
she  has  little  milk  and  the  pigs  die  in  consequence.  She  is  con- 
stipated and  fevered;  consequently  is  easily  irritated  and  injures 
her  pigs.     Her  system  craves  protein  —  she  eats  her  pigs. 
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EXEBCISE  AND  ^ 

Exercise  and  diy,  clean  quarters  are  essential  for  any  breeding 
animals,  for  none  more  eo  than  the  hog.  A  brood  sow  will  do 
better,  if  need  be,  out  in  the  anow,  if  »he  had  a  warm  house  ai., 
bed,  rather  than  to  be  kept  closely  confined.  A  breeder  should 
always  avoid  having  several  bows  heavy  with  pig  togetber  in  a  pen, 
since  they  will  be  likely  to  overlie  one  another,  particularly  if  the 
pen  is  cold.  Such  cows  should  be  separated  from  others  at  least 
two  we^s  before  farrowing,  where  they  are  unmolested  and  cbb 
becMue  accustomed  to  their  quarters.  This  is  very  important 
There  should  be  a  fender  around  the  sides  of  the  pen  in  order  that 
tie  sow  may  not  overlie  her  pigs,  especially  with  heavy,  aged 


Fia.  14. —  Raised  Platfobu  and  Fehdebs  at  Side  or  Pen. 

BOWS.  In  this  connection  I  would  emphasize  that  a  fully  matured 
80W  which  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  good. breeder  and  motber, 
sbould  be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  Her  pigs  will  be  stronger 
than  frc«n  a  young  sow,  although  after  she  is  three  years  old  the 
litters  will  be  smaller  in  number.  On  the  other  band,  when  an 
old  sow  gets  so  heavy  that  she  is  indifferent  to  ber  pigs,  the  sooner 
she  is  made  into  pork  the  better. 

A  fender  may  be  made  with  a  10  x  2  plank,  about  8  inches 
from  the  floor,  held  in  place  by  braces  running  diagonally  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  plank  to  the  wall. 

An  excess  of  bedding  in  wliich  the  little  pigs  may  get  entangled 
shonld  be  avoided.  Short  rye  or  wheat  straw  is  excellent;  oat 
Jtraw  is  very  objectionabla 

CARE  OP  sows  ANB  PtQS  AFTER  FAKBOWINQ 

If  the  above  directions  have  been  closely  followed  and  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold  little  difficulty  should  be  expcrieneea  ac 
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time  of  parturition;  although  personal  attention  is  always  neces- 
sary. Occasionally  a  quiet  sow  properly  fed  will  become  violent 
at  this  time,  due  doubtless  to  birth  pains.  In  such  cases  the 
pigs  should  be  moved  to  a  warm  place;  they  will  not  suffer  if  not 
fed  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  sow  should  then  "be  given  either  a 
pint  of  whiskey  in  a  couple  of  quarts  of  milk  or  for  an  ordinary 
sized  sow  4  drams  of  laudanum  (a  dram  is  a  tableapoonful). 
The  former  is  doubtless  safer  for  the  la^^Tnan  and  usually  more 
easily  obtained.  This  will  produce  a  stupor,  when  the  pigs  can 
be  placed  with  the  bow  where  they  can  nurse,  and  when  she 
rouses  up  no  further  trouble  will  J>e  experienced. 

The  sow  should  have  no  feed  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
A  few  quarts  of  warm  water  will  satisfy  thirst  and  keep  her 


Fio.  15. —  Pen  with  Slatted  Partition  and  Shallow  Trough. 

quiet.  To  feed  liberally  at  this  time  produces  fever,  stimulates 
more  milk  than  the  pi^  can  take,  they  in  consequence  become 
fe\'ered  and  the  whole  litter  dies  after  they  should  be  past  a.1! 
danger  at  this  stage.  Increase  tlie  feed  as  the  demands  of  the 
pigs  for  more  nourishment  increase.  The  little  pigs  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  too  fat,  or  at  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
of  age  they  may  die  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  There 
is  littlo  danger  from  this  in  summer  when  the  pigs  are  on  the 
ground  and  get  plenty  of  exercise;  but  much  when  they  are  con- 
fined to  tlio  pen,  particularly  if  the  litter  is  small  and  the  pigs 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  tlie  tbi"^'^  milk.  Under  these  con- 
ditions tho  sow  should  not  be  t(v>  heavily  fed  and  the  pigs  should 
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be  made  to  exercise.  A  pen  with  a  slatted  partition  which  can 
be  raised  and  the  pigs  easily  put  on  the  other  side  away  from  the 
mother  a  portion 'of  the  time  will  accomplish  this.  In  their 
eflForts  to  get  back  to  her  they  are  forced  to  move  about  and  so  do 
not  become  so  fat  Inverted  sods,  earth  from  the  potato  or  root 
bins  to  which  the  pigs  can  have  access  will  be  of  material  advan- 
tage. 

Frequently  there  will  be  one  or  more  pigs  that  do  not  grow, 
and  if  left  alone  will  waste  away  and  die.  If  examined  they  will 
usually  be  found  to  have  one  or  more  sharp  teeth.  These  lacerate 
the  nipples  of  the  sow  and  the  pigs'  mouths,  which  become  mater^ 
ated  and  the  pigs  slowly  starve  to  death.  These  teeth  can  easily 
be  nipped  off  with  a  small  pincers,  and  if  the  surface  is  rough  a 
mild  file  will  smooth  them.  In  a  day  or  two  the  pig  will  b^in 
to  grow  as  fast  as  the  rest  . 

WEANING 

If  one  desires  to  wean  early  he  should  provide  a  shallow  trough, 
to  which  the  pigs  alone  can  have  access,  in  which  may  be  placed 
a  little  sweet  skim  milk  or  wheat  middlings.  Eating  this  the 
pigs  become  used  to  food  other  than  the  dam's  milk.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  that  no  more  food  is  placed  in  the  trough  than 
the  pigs  will  eat  up  quickly,  and  the  trough  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  otherwise  it  may  become  a  source  of  deatL 
Slats  should  be  placed  across  it,  so  that  the  pigs  cannot  get  in  it 
with  their  feet 

If  the  sow  is  to  be  bred  soon  —  which  is  usually  desirable  — 
the  pigs  can  be  weaned  at  about  six  weeks,  otherwise  there  is  no 
food  so  good  or  cheap  as  the  mother's  milk,  and  the  sow  can  be 
no  more  profitably  employed  than  in  supplying  it.  This  particu- 
larly for  those  who  have  no  skim  milk. 

To  take  the  pigs  suddenly  away  from  an  exclusive  diet  of  its 
mother's  milk  always  results  disadvantageously  Her  milk  is 
sweet,  warm,  obtainable  at  will,  and  will  analyze  5.78  per  cent, 
fat,  6.34  per  cent,  casein,  4.37  per  cent,  milk  sugar  and  1  per 
cent  ash  —  much  higher  in  all  respects  than  that  of  cows  except 
in  milk  sugar.  Contrast  with  this  cold  —  often  sour  —  skim  milk, 
containing  no  fat,  fed  to  them  in  quantity  three  times  a  day.  The 
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old  practice  of  leaving  a  pig  or  two  with  the  sow  is  always  to  be 
condemned  and  often  results  in  the  loss  of  one  of  her  teats.  She 
should  be  removed  from  the  pigs — never  them  from  her  —  to  a 
strange  place.  The  change  and  a  scanty  diet  will  soon  cause  her 
milk  flow  to  cease.  She  will  usually  come  in  heat  about  the  fifth 
day  after  the  pigs  are  removed. 

If  one  wishes  a  second  litter  in  the  shortest  time,  a  so\^  will 
often  conceive  the  third  or  ninth  day  after  farrowing  if  th^  boar 
is  placed  with  her.  In  such  cases  the  pigs  should  be  weaned  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  sow  given  abundant  building  material 
in  her  food  for  herself  and  expected  litter. 

FEEDING  OF  PIGS  AFTER  WEANING 

If  the  pigs  are  to  be  pushed  for  the  block,  any  wanted  for 
breeders  should  be  separated  and  given  a  diet  which  will  develop 
their  frame  and  constitution  rather  than  to  produce  fat. 

The  fact  that  a  hog  is  a  graminivorous  animal  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  can  a  profit 
be  made  from  pigs  confined  in  close  quarters  and  fed  on  an  ex- 
clusive grain  diet.  Readers  should  note  carefully  what  is  advised 
by  Professor  Minckler  and  Mr.  Harpcnding  in  this  volume.  In 
addition  I  would  emphasize  the  value  of  some  by-products,  among 
which  are  cull  or  windfall  apples.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
statement  that  sour  apples  were  not  good  for  hogs.  I  have  made 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  pork  from  such  apples  as  a  major  part  of 
the  h(^s  diet.  Often  they  will  be  worth  more  so  fed  than  in  any 
other  way,  particularly  if  the  pigs  do  their  own  harvesting. 
Further,  a  codling  moth  or  apple  maggot  passing  through  the  in- 
terior of  a  hog  will  never  have  any  doscendeiits  to  trouble  tiie 
orchardist  Small  potatoes  are  another  valuable  by-product 
These  should  always  be  cooked,  since  the  raw  starch  in  them  is 
very  indigestible.  Cull  beans  are  a  cheap  food  rich  in  protein 
and  are  particularly  good  for  stock  hogs.  They  are  not  very 
palatable,  but  after  being  cooked  with  molasses  in  the  proportion 
of  a  gallon  of  molasses  to  a  bushel  of  beans  they  are  relished,  and 
the  combination  is  an  excellent  one. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins,  although  not  strictly  by-products,  may 
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almost  be  classed  as  such,  wheii  grown,  as  by  the  writer,  in  the 
tree  rows  of  a  young  orchard.  The  squashes  should  be  of  a  soft- 
skinned  variety.  Xoither  need  be  cooked  nor  the  seeds  removed ; 
the  latter  are  a  valuable  vermifuge  or  worm  destroyer. 

Excess  ears  from  the  silage  corn  can  find  no  better  market  than 
the  fattening  pig.  I  should  never  husk  corn  for  pigs.  They 
e^n  do  it  much  more  cheaply  than  can  the  human  animal,  and 
\mug  compelled  to  strip  oif  the  husk  they  must  eat  the  com 
more  slowly,  hence  better  chew  and  digest  it.  The  husk  also  pre- 
vents the  corn  from  becoming  hard.  Pigs  fed  such  things  in 
combination  with  a  moderate  amount  of  grain  will  make  pork  very 
cheaply,  and  not  be  troubled  with  indigestion. 

QUAHTERS  AND  HEALTH 

Lumber  or  other  building  material  is  cheaper  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pork  than  expensive  concentrated  feeds.  Therefore  the 
pen  should  be  warm  in  cold  weather,  so  the  pigs  will  not  have  to 
supply  this  heat  from  fuel  in  the  shape  of  food,  nor  lie  tipon  one 
another  to  keep  warm.  When  they  come  from  such  a  nest  on  a 
cold  morning  their  bodies  will  steam  when  the  cold  air  strikes 
them,  and  rheumatism  and  kindred  troubles  w'ill  follow. 

A  pig  is  naturally  clean  if  given  an  opportunity.  A  raised  plat- 
form at  one  side  of  the  pen  for  sleeping  quarters  will  aid  materi- 
ally in  keeping  tliem  clean  and  dry.  Cement  floors  are  condemned 
and  commended ;  the  writer  can  do  both  consistently.  Constructed 
with  nothing  but  earth  underneath,  cement  floors  are  too  cold  for 
anything  except'  fattening  swine,  and  unless  a  gutter  is  provided 
to  take  off  the  urine  they  soon  become  very  dirty.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  layer  of  heavy  tar  paper  is  placed  between  the  lower 
and  upper  layer  of  concrete  they  will  be  warmer  than  any  board 
floor.  The  gutter  should  nm  to  a  tight  vat  which  can  be  filled 
with  absorbents,  or  from  which  the  liquid  can  be  pumped  in  a 
vessel;  this  will  do  away  with  the  last  objection  and  the  excre- 
ment will  make  an  increase  of  manyfold  from  the  land  on  which  it 
is  applied.  Heavy  feeding  on  concentrates  alone  will  often  cause 
indigestion  or  stomach  staggers.  To  prevent  this,  free  access  to 
the  following  mixture  in  addition  to  the  vegetable  diet  suggested, 
will  promote   digestion   and  health:   one-half  bushel   of  broken 
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charcoal,  1  peck  of  wood  ashes,  4  quarts  of  salt,  2  pounds  of  sul- 
phur.    To  this  may  be  added  a  pound  of  black  antimony. 

ECONOMY  OF  EARLY  MAEKETINO 

The  profit  in  feeding  an  animal  is  always  that  obtained  above 
the  maintenance  ration.  About  three  pounds  of  dry  matter  is 
retjuired  to  support  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  per  day;  all 
food  in  excess  of  that  should  go  for  gain.  If  the  animal  weighs 
200  pounds,  six  pounds  daily  will  be  needed  for  sustenance.  An 
experience  of  the  writer  will  help  to  make  this  important  point 
clear. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  feeding  ten  shoats  which  dressed  180 
pounds  each.  They  were  gaining  a  pound  each  daily,  or  ten 
pounds  for  the  lot.  I  put  sixteen  in  their  place  weighing  80 
pounds  each  live  weight.  They  gained  a  pound  each  per  day,  or 
sixteen  pounds  for  the  lot,  on  a  little  less  food  than  the  ten  ate, 
See  able  in  article  on  "  Swine  on  State  Farms,"  page  171. 

THE    BOAB 

What  is  true  of  breeding  young  sows  is  equally  true  of  the 

boar.     One  of  the  laws  of  life  is :  if  there  is  to  be  the  maximum 

of  strength  and  vigor  in  the  progeny  there  must  be  maturity  in 

the  ancestors.     A  boar  should  not  be  used  until  he  is  at  least 

« 

eight  mouths  old,  then  only  in  moderation  and  preferably  with  old 
sows.  This  will  not  be  difficult  if  the  sows  are  made  to  stand 
in  a  depression.  The  breeding  crate  referred  to  will  make  this 
easy ;  but  a  few  minutes  with  a  shovel  will  do  thg  trick.  I  would 
emphasize  only  one  service,  both  for  the  good  of  the  boar  and  the 
size  of  the  litter. 

The  practice  of  indiscriminate  service  is  always  to  be  con- 
demned. If  the  boar  is  to  have  many  sows  he  should  be  especi- 
ally fed.  Oats,  linseed  meal  and  roots  are  ideal  articles  of  diet. 
It  will  bo  worth  while  when  he  is  young  and  his  teeth  are  not  too 
hard,  to  nip  or  saw  off  his  tusks,  without  which  he  will  be  as  well 
off,  and  very  much  safer  to  handle. 

In  buying  a  boar  or  any  anim^^  from  outside,  it  is  advisable 
to  place  such  in  separate  quarters  for  three  weeks  before  they 
come  in  contact  with  other  ^^in^als.  Had  the  writer  followed 
this  practice  he  would  not  h^^p  1^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  an™*!®  from  hog 
cholera  introduced  bv  a  stoo^  .     nf- 
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CA6TKATION 

In  the  case  of  young  pigs  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  the 
testicles  are  in  the  sack  the  better.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
moon's  phase  or  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  to  a  favorable  or  un- 
favorable time  for  this  operation.  Any  time  is  good  except  when 
flies  are  abundant  or  the  weather  is  very  cold,  hot  or  wet  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  hands  and  knife  clean  and  the  animal 
quiet,  with  little  food  in  the  stomach  and  the  parts  thoroughly 
washed  with  a  disinfectant  before  and  after  the  operation;  then 
the  animal  kept  in  a  dry,  clean  place  and  lightly  fed  for  a  few 
days  after.  Any  man  who  keeps  hogs  can  easily  t)erform  this 
simple  operation,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  call  in  an 
*' expert"  who  too  often  is  more  superstitious  than  clean.  With 
the  young  pig  let  the  attendant,  protected  by  a  clean  sack,  hold  it 
on  his  knee  with  the  head  against  his  breast,  with  a  fore  and 
hind  leg  in  either  hand,  which  will  throw  the  testicles  toward  the 
surface.  Then  let  the  operator  wash  off  the  hind  part  with  a 
disinfecting  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water  or  one  of  the 
sheep  dips  which  every  stockman  needs  to  have  on  hand,  the 
hands  having  been  well  washed  and  dipped  in  the  solution.  Dip 
the  knife  in  the  same.  Needless  to  say  it  should  be  sharp.  Cut 
lengthwise  through  the  scrotum,  penetrating  the  fleece  or  inside 
lining.  As  the  testicle  comes  to  the  surface  follow  the  cord  to  the 
lowest  point  possible,  then  sever  it.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  make  the  cut  low  down  on  the  animal  to  allow  the  secretions  to 
escape.  Pour  some  of  the  disinfectant  in  the  wound  and  the 
work  is  done.  It  will  be  a  wise  precaution  to  watch  the  animal 
for  a  day  or  two  and  note  whether  there  is  undue  swelling  and 
that  the  puss  is  escaping  freely ;  also  that  there  are  no  fly  blows. 
With  the  mature  boar  follow  the  same  proceeding.  He  will  be 
more  difficult  to  handle,  but  this  can  be  easily  overcome  by  using 
a  quartei^inch  rope  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  a  slip  knot  in  the 
end  which  can  readily  be  untied.  Drop  the  noose  over  his  upper 
jaws  behind  the  tusks.  Draw  tightly  and  wind  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  around  a  convenient  post  The  perversity  of  the  animal 
will  cause  him  to  pull  back  on  the  rope  with  all  his  might,  when 
he  can  be  easily  handled  with  no  danger  from  his  jaws.  (The 
same  method  will  serve  when  ringing  a  hog.)     I  have  operated 
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on  a  boar  in  this  position  with  a  man  on  either  side  to  keep  him 
steady,  without  throwing  him.  Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  do  this 
and  bring  his  four  feet  together  with  a  strap  or  rope.  Such  ani- 
mals would  usually  be  better  castrated  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
service  is  over,  when  they  will  have  the  summer  in  which  to  grow 
and  be  more  free  from  objectionable  odors. 

COMBATING   VERMIN 

Sometimes  there  may  be  an  infestation  of  vermin,  although  in 
well  regulated  swine  husbandry  this  should  occur  only  when  it 
is  brought  in  from  outside.  In  any  event,  when  vermin  are 
present,  it  is  not  a  theory  which  confronts  the  swine  keeper  and 
the  condition  must  be  met.  The  premises  should  be  disinfected  as 
described  on  page  144  of  Dr.  Volgenau's  article  on  ''  Sanitation." 
Ordinarily  spraying  or  washing  the  animal  wall  be  all  that  is 
necessarj'^,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  parts  about  the 
ears,  behind  the  legs  and  in  the  folds  of  the  skin.  In  severe 
cases  dipping  the  entire  animal  will  be  necessiiry.  A  dip  may  be 
made  as  follows:  4  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  1  gallon  of  hot 
water,  1  pound  of  hard  soap.  Cut  up  the  soap  and  dissolve  in  the 
water.  Mix  with  the  petroleum  and  thoroughly  agitate.  A  spray 
pump  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Add  sufficient  water  to  make 
twenty  gallons. 

Or,  a  stock  emulsion  may  be  made  as  follows:  2  gallons  of 
kerosene,  1  gallon  of  water,  %  pound  of  hard  soap.  Boil  the 
water  and  hard  soap  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  kerosene,  agitating  until  an  emulsion  is 
formed.  Dilute  with  warm  water  to  make  twenty  gallons.  In 
severe  cases  where  a  strong  solution  is  desired  only  ten  gallons 
need  be  made  from  above.  This  will  not  injure  the  animal  but 
usually  the  weaker  the  will  suffice. 

SUMMARY 

Xone  of  the  above  recommendations  require  any  great  outlay 
of  time  or  money.  They  gre  the  little  things,  observance  or 
neglect,  which  make  for  §,.  ,/»css  or  failure.  Someone  has  well 
said,  **  Little  things  are  ]•  ip,  things  but  faithfulness  in  little 
things  is  great."  This  w*jv  ^\y  to  life  in  general  as  well  as  in 
this  case  of  the  swine  b^  .    df^^ 
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FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  FEEDING 

H.  B.  Haepending,  Dundee,  N.  Y, 

Breeder  of  Berkshire  Swine 

The  use  o£  forage  crops  for  supplementary  feeding  in  the 
growth  of  swine  is  bejond  the  experimental  stage.  Results  of 
varied  experiments  at  different  state  colleges  together  with  the 
cspcrienee  of  practical  swine  lireeders  and  farmers  bear  this  out. 

A  crop  rotation  niay  be  carried  out  in  small  lots  devoted  to 
swine  pasture  whereby  such  lots  will  furnish  a  large  portion  of 
the  feed  for  the  young  and  growing  animals  and  the  sole  ration 
for  mature  animals  during  many  months  of  the  year;   and,  by 


Fig.  18, —  Hoooino  DowTf  Rve  and  Vetch. 

means  of  such  cropping,  the  pork  production  per  acre  will  not 
r>Dly  pay  excellent  profit  for  the  labor  and  the  use  of  the  land  but 
'he  fields  so  used  will  gain  in  fertility  from  year  to  year  to  a 
surprising  extent. 

Each  individual  is  governed  of  course  by  the  number  of  hogs  to 
lie  maintained  or  fattened  and  also  by  the  land  at  his  disposal 
suitable  for  the  purpose.     For  best  results,  lots  devoted  to  forage 
I'mps  should  range  from  an  acre  to  tiiree  acres  in  extent, 
1391 
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The  following  crops  will  be  found  satisfactory  and  profitable 
for  the  purpose  under  New  York  State  conditions:  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  rape,  rye,  rye  and  winter  vetch,  com,  com  and  soy  beans, 
sorghum.  Permanent  blue  grass  pastures  are  always  in  order  and 
furnish  considerable  feed  during  the  growing  season  except  in 
midsummer.  A  permanent  stand  of  alfalfa  will  not  endure  heavy 
pasturing  by  swine  and  when  used  to  any  -extent  for  this  purpose 
it  must  occupy  its  place  in  regular  rotation.  It  should  be  pastured 
only  to  about  one  half  its  capacity  and  regularly  cut  and  harvested 
when  the  new  growth  appears  at  the  crown  the  same  as  if  it  were 
not  being  grazed.  A  good  stand  of  alfalfa  will  produce  about  500 
to  600  pounds  of  pork  per  acit)  during  the  seaisou.  Red  clover 
produces  about  one  half  to  two  thirds  as  much. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  has  come  into  general  use  with  pork  pro- 
ducers and  makes  an  excellent  pasture.  It  may  be  sown  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation  ahead  of  the  cultivator,  about  three 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  will  furnish  considerable  feed  after  the 
corn  is  removed,  lasting  well  into  November.  It  is  damaged  but 
slightly  by  heavy  frost  but  should  not  be  pastured  when  in  a 
frozen  condition.  When  sown  alone  for  pasture,  it  may  be  drilled 
or  broadcasted  about  three  to  four  pounds  to  the  acre  any  time 
after  the  ground  is  fit  in  the  spring  up  to  July  1st,  an  early 
seeding  being  advisable.  It  is  essential  that  rape  be  permitted  to 
make  new  growth  from  time  to  time  and  on  that  account  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  have  two  separate  enclosures  for  this  crop 
or  to  remove  the  swine  to  other  pasturefi  while  it  is  making  new 
growth.  Should  it  get  the  start  of  the  pigs,  furnishing  more  feed 
than  they  can  consume  at  the  time,  it  should  be  pastured  down 
with  sheep  or  cattle  or  clipped  with  a  mower.  When  so  treated,  it 
makes  most  luxuriant  growth  and  will  produce  from  400  to  500 
pounds  of  pork  per  acre  during  the  season. 

Rye  may  be  sown  alone  for  winter  pasture  or  in  combination 
with  winter  vetch,  the  latter  being  advisable — one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  rye  to  one  half  bush®^  ^^  vetch  drilled  or  broadcasted 
from  August  10  to  20.  Xt  {s  s^Sg^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  vetch  be  inocu- 
lated with  cultures  or  soil^  ^i^fficient  may  be  secured  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  f^j.  ^tV'^^'®  cents  to  inoculate  an  acre 
of  vetch;  full  directions  -p  V        US©  will  accompany  same. 
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This  will  be  ready  to  pasture  in  October  and  may  be  used 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  injured  but  slightly  by 
trampling  but  the  pigs  should  be  thoroughly  rung  to  prevent 
rooting.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  harvested,  the  pigs  should  be 
removed  from  the  pasture  when  the  rye  commences  to  joint;  after 
the  crop  is  matured  it  may  be  hogged  down  or  harvested  and 
threshed.  This  turned  under  in  the  spring,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  crop  to  precede  com,  since  humus  is  added  to  the  soil 
and  the  pigs  after  pasturing  the  field  throughout  the  winter  have 
supplied  considerable  manure.  Should  it  make  rank  growth  in 
the  spring  before  there  is  an  opportunity  to  plow  it,  cattle  or 
sheep  will  trim  it  down  to  excellent  advantage. 

The  practice  of  sowing  rye  and  vetch  in  the  above  proportions 
in  com  at  the  last  cultivation,  to  be  covered  by  the  cultivator,  is 
strongly  recommended  and  a  trial  will  induce  its  continuance.  As 
soon  as  the  com  has  been  cut  and  removed  from  the  field,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  the  hogs  may  be  turned  in  upon  the  rye  and 
vetch  and  remain  thereon  during  the  winter.  The  growth  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  pasture  and  cover  crop.  Any  com 
field  may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  if  well  fenced.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  a  field  of  rye  and  vetch  which  follows 
corn  having  been  sown  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  and 
which  produced  on  ordinary  land  thirtv-seven  bushels  to  the  acre. 

If  the  rve  or  rve  and  vetch  is  left  to  mature,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  lot  be  seeded  with  clover  and  alfalfa,  half  and  half, 
about  eight  or  ten  quarts  per  acre,  at  the  usual  time  for  seeding 
clover  in  the  spring.  This  may  be  pastured  the  following  season 
and  later  turned  under  for  com.  Land  thus  utilized  will  increase 
rapidly  in  fertility,  furnish  considerable  pasture  for  swine  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  the  usual  crop  of  com  and  grain. 

The  practice  of  hogging  down  com,  so  coiiinion  among  western 
feeders,  has  never 'appealed  to  the  eastern  farmer,  perhaps  because 
of  the  consequent  loss  of  the  stalks  which  are  regarded  as  of  no 
small  value  to  us.  Aside  from  this  the  practice  is  not  so  wasteful 
as  it  would  seem  at  first  consideration.  If  a  careful  record  is 
kept  of  the  pounds  of  pork  produced  on  an  acre  of  corn  or  of 
rye  harvested  by  the  hogs,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  paid  better 
than  if  harvested  .and  marketed  in  ^^®  usual  way  with  much  less 
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labor   expeiisc,    and   the   resultant   manure   ia   already   scattered 
about  tbe  field. 

To  those  feeders  wbo  do  practice  bogfi;iiig  dowii  corn,  or  contem- 
plate the  same,  the  suggestion  ia  niiide  tliat  aoy  Ijeans  be  planted 
with  the  (.'oni  and  that  a  cover  crop  of  ryo  and  vetch  be  sown  as 
before  advised.  Uy  the  time  the  corn  is  mature,  the  beans  will  be 
ready  for  the  hogs  and  an  already  balanced  ration  is  supplied. 
The  hogs  will  eat  the  beans,  pods  anil  plants  almost  as  greedily 
as  they  will  the  corn.  Besides,  the  field  will  rapidly  gain  in 
fcrtilitv. 


Fig.  !». —  Rye  and  Vetch  Pasture  in  Late  Fall. 

Unless  the  souire  is  on  your  own  farm,  avoid  the  running 
stream  as  you  would  a  pestilence. 

Any  of  the  forage  crops  above  mentioned  "will  maintain  mature 
animals  without  additional  feed.  The  youiifrstera  and  the  animals 
being  fattened  will  require  a  supplemental  ration  and  access  to 
drinking  water. 

Good  fences  are  necessary  where  the  hogs  are  maintained  on 
range.  The  woveu-wire  fence  with  a  substantial  knot  that  will 
not  slip  is  required.  There  are  several  good  makes  on  the  market. 
The  top  and  bottom  wires  should  l*  not  less  tliaii  Xo.  y.  I.'prigbt 
stays  a  foot  apart  are  sufficient  and  much  cheaper  than  the  lega- 
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larly  advertised  hog  fence  with  stays  six  inches  apart.  Twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  inches  is  suiBciently  high  for  most  breeds  of 
swine.  Unless  the  hogs  are  kept  well  rung,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
run  a  strip  of  barbed  wire  along  the  bottom  of  the  fence.  As 
with  all  other  wire  fencing,  the  end  posts  should  be  substantial 
and  well  set  and  the  fence  should  be  well  stretched  and  tacked 
upon  the  posts  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FORAGE  CROPS  IN  PORK  PRO- 

DUCTION 

F.  C.  MiNKLER,  New  Brunswick,  N".  J. 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  farmer  interested  in  pork  production  who  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  growing  the  animals  during  their  early 
stages  of  development  on  home-grown  feeds,  is  not  the  farmer 
who  makes  the  most  money  from  his  endeavors.  The  utilization 
of  forage  crops  is  just  as  ^sential  in  pork  production  as  the  silo 
or  soiling  crops  are  necessary  for  success  in  dairying.  The  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  the  farmer  could  afford  to  buy  grain 
products  exclusively  for  feeding  his  pigs,  and  expect  to  realize 
a  reasonable  profit. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  the  use  of  forage  crops,  and 
this  relates  to  the  health,  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  animals.  Pen- 
fed  pigs  positively  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  nor  as  economically 
as  do  animals  that  are  given  free  range  and  are  permitted  to  graze 
at  leisure  on  the  palatable  crops  that  any  farmer  can  grow  on 
his  farm.  For  sanitary  reasons  forage  crops  pay,  while  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  voidings  over  areas  given  over  to  pork  produc- 
tion is  a  means  of  conserving  and  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the 
land  that  recommends  itself  to  the  progressive  farmer. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  farmers  at  the  present  time 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  competent  farm  labor.  This  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  believe  that  pork  production  supplies  a  means  of  solving 
such  difficulty  in  part  at  least  The  labor  involved  in  caring  for 
swine  is  comparatively  small  providing  forage  crops  are  grown 
and  the  animals  are  permitted,  for  the  most  part,  to  harvest  such 
crops.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  go  into  details  as  to  the 
possibility  of  profits  with  pork,  in  order  to  convince  those  inter- 
ested in  this  line  of  animal  production  as  to  the  advantages  of 

[46] 
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this  {5hase  of  live  stock  farming.    Summarized,  the  following  facts 
are  significant : 

1.  The  initial  investment  is  small  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  live  stock 
farming. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  "  get  in  "  or  "  get  out "  of  the  swine  business. 

3.  Requires  small  expenditure  for  labor  and  is  less  exacting  and  confining 
than  dairying  or  garden  farming. 

4.  Enables  utilization  of  farm,  kitchen,  orchard,  garden,  seed,  mill  and 
other  waste  products,  without  subjecting  them  to  expensive  methods  of 
preparation. 

5.  Breeding  animals  are  prolific  (deliver  large  litters),  thus  enabling  rapid 
and  steady  improvement  by  selection  and  systematic  mating. 

6.  The  animals  mature  at  an  early  age;  require  short  growing  and  fatten- 
ing periods;  can  l>e  readily  marketed  at  any  age  or  weight. 

7.  Necessary  colony  houses,  fences  and  equipment  can  be  provided  at  small 
cost  without  need  of  expensive  labor. 

8.  Manure  voided  is  worth  $3.50  per  ton.  Rooting  improves  clay  soils  and 
soddy  orchards;  while  pigs  scavenger  and  work  over  coarse  barnyard  manure 
and  improve  its  texture  and  content. 

9.  There  exists  steady  demands  for  meat  or  lard  products;  meats  may  be 
cured  or  placed  in  cold  storage;  the  product  i&  not  perishable  as  is  milk, 
vegetables,  etc. 

10.  Establishes  a  market  for  home-grown  feeds;  thus  gives  the  farmer  the 
grower  and  feeder's  profit. 

11.  It  is  much  easier  and  far  more  economical  to  market  a  ton  of  pork 
than  five  tons  of  com,  its  equivalent.  The  voidings  add  to  the  profit  by 
maintaining  soil  fertility. 

12.  Swine  in  the  barnyard  make  dairying  or  beef  production  more  profit- 
able, and  the  industry  serves  as  either  a  side  line  or  may  engage  extensive 
development. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  limiting  factors  in  reference  to 
pork  production  that  should  be  considered,  and  they  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  Losses  sustained  from  cholera,  parasites  and  pests. 

2.  The  attention  given  sows  at  farrowing  time  is  important,  as  the  raising 
of  large  litters  and  keeping  the  youngsters  growing  steadily  from  birth  to 
maturity  are  essential  for  success  and  profit. 

3.  Unless  free  range,  green  forage  and  home-grown  products,  rather  than 
purchased  feeds,  are  utilized,  gains  will  be  expensive  and  of  questionable 
profit. 

4.  Losses  will  be  entailed  unless  cool,  shady  retreats  are  at  hand  during 
the  summer  season,  and  dry,  protected  quarters  furnished  during  the  winter 
months. 

5.  Type  and  breeding  of  animals  selected :  common  grades  or  scrubs  develop 
slowly;  require  long  fattening  periods;  the  net  gains  are  expensive;  and  their 
carcasses  do  not  evidence  extensive  fieshing  in  regions  of  valuable  cuts,  back, 
loin,  hams  and  ribs,  when  comparison  is  made  with  pure  breds  or  selected 
grades. 
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If  leaaonable  care  and  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  herd,  and  modfem  practices  in  reference  to  sanitation 
employed,  there  is  little  danger  of  loss  from  disease  or  other 
causes.  The  factors  that  limit  profits  are:  prolificacy,  weight  for 
age,  quality,  type,  vigor  and  the  use  of  young  animals. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  statement  is  made  that 
profits  depend  upon  the  use  of  farm  products  as  a  source  of  food, 
and  that  rapid  as  well  as  economical  gains  are  only  possible 
with  animals  that  are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  that  conform 
strictly  to  the  utility  type  as  fixed  by  the  butcher  or  packer. 

There  are  a  few  crops  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  swine,, 
and  these  can  be  grown  successfully  on  the  average  farm.  In 
order  of  their  value  they  could  be  listed  as  follows : 

Alfalfa 

Dwarf  Essex  rape 
Red  clover 
Soy  beans 
•  Sweet  clover 
Oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
Bye  and  wheat 
Blue  grass  pasture 

In  many  instances  a  combination  of  a  number  of  these  crops 
is  d  distinct  advantage,  and  such  a  plan  makes  it  possible  to  supply 
green  forage  from  early  in  the  spring  until  relatively  late  in  the 
fall. 

ALFALFA 

The  use  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage  crop  for  swine  has  practically 
revolutionized  the  swine  industry,  notably  in  the  West  and  con- 
siderable in  the  East  It  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  forage  crop, 
but  may  be  used  to  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
cut  up  and  fed  as  a  chop  feed,  as  it  supplies  not  only  protein  in 
abundance,  but  sufficient  bulk  to  enable  brood  sows  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  daily  ration,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  permit  them 
to  put  on  excessive  flesh  even  though  the  alfalfa  is  supplemented, 
as  it  should  be,  with  ear  corn.  Naturally,  it  is  too  bulky  for  fat- 
tening animals  in  its  dry  form,  but  if  used  extensively  as  a  forage 
crop  the  following  suggestions  might  be  carefully  considered : 

I  Alfalfa  can  aafely  be  pastured  with  a  limited  number  of  swine,  provid- 
ing the  animals  are  not  allowed  to  crop  the  plants  closely. 
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2.  At  least  tyio  cuttiugs  for  bay  should  be  made  during  tbe  season;  the 
appearance  of  tbe  cron-n  shoots  and  blossoms  saggcstitig  tbe  appropriate  time. 

3.  The  animals  should  he  turned  in  at  the  outset,  wlien  the  plants  are  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  high,  and  never  allowed  to  make  the  Held  look  like  a 
regular  pastured  area. 

4.  Four  brood  sows  with  average  litters  may  he  allowed  per  acre  at  the 
outset,  providing  thej  are  liberally  fed  a  grain  mixture  and  the  number 
reduced  as  unfavorable  condition*  appear. 


t'lG.  21. —  Alfalfa  Pleasing  the  Pics. 

5.  The  period  from  May  Ist  to  October  Ist  suggests  the  safe  limits  of 
the  pasturing  season;  however,  with  due  regard  to  season  conditions,  fall  sows 
with  litters  may  be  turned  in  for  pait  days  up  to  November  lat.  The  crop 
winters  stronger  if  the  plants  arc  left  about  sei-cn  inches  high, 

6.  If  shoats  intended  for  fattening  gilts  for  breeding  purposes  are  utilized, 
a  safe  guide  is  suggested  of  one  ton  of  live  weight  per  acre.  With  ear  com  and 
tankage,  supplementing  the  forage,  gains  and  growth  will  be  most  economical. 

7.  Based  upon  value  of  pork  produced,  the  labor  saved,  tiie  amount  of 
fertility  added  and  distributed,  and  the  bL'Bltb  and  type  of  the  alfalfa  pas- 
tured pig,  this  praeticc  supplies  the  means  of  obtaining  by  far  the  greatest 
income  from  an  acre  of  this  famous  forage  and  hay  crop. 
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dwakf  essex  rape 
111  sectious  where  alfalfa  winter  kills,  and  providing  it  is  de- 
sired to  seed  a  crcjp  that  can  he  utilized  the  first  year,  there  is 
nothing  that  compares  with  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  It  can  be  needed 
any  time  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  August,  and  pro- 
nding  reasonable  judgment  is  used  in  pasturing  the  crop,  it  will 
sapply  green  forage  well  into  October.    From  six  to  eight  pounds 


of  seed  per  acre  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  cost  is  but  six  cents 
per  pound.  By  all  odds  it  is  the  cheapest  crop  to  seed,  and  is 
adapted  to  practically  all  conditions.  The  animals  should  not 
be  turned  in,  however,  until  the  plants  are  ten  or  eleven  inches 
luph,  and  at  no  time  should  they  he  permitted  to  crop  the  plants 
i'twn  too  closely,  unless  it  ie  late  in  October  when  it  is  desired  to 
'■lean  up  the  field.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  soy  hoans  with  sweet 
clover  make  one  of  the  heat  combinations,  and  the  following  mix- 
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ture  per  acre  has  been  used  to  advantage  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station: 

Soy  beans    1  bushel 

Dwarf  Essex  rape   ^ 6  pounds 

Sweet  clover 10  pounds 

The  rape  and  sweet  clover  are  mixed  together,  and  distributed 
b}'^  means  of  a  press  drill,  while  the  soy  beans  are  put  in  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  grain  drill  run  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which 
the  rape  and  soy  beans  were  drilled.  This  insures  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  seed,  hence  a  good  stand. 

RET>  CLOVER 

An  abundance  of  lime  practically  insures  a  satisfactory  crop  of 
red  clover.  Fall  seedings  do  the  best  in  the  New  Jersey  sections, 
and  the  red  clover  can  be  safely  pastured  the  first  year.  Often 
times  it  will  not  last  more  than  two  vears,  but  as  a  source  of 
protein  it  compares  quite  favorably  with  alfalfa,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  palatable  than  the  juicy  leaves  of  this  legume.  It 
certainly  should  have  a  place  in  the  rotation  on  every  pig  farm. 
Pigs  in  clover  soon  make  hogs  for  the  butcher,  providing  ear  corn 
supplements  such  forage. 

SOY  BEANS 

In  the  southern  states  the  soy  bean  is  rapidly  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  their  crop  rotations  and  it  is  gradually  pushing  its  way 
northward.  It  is  an  expensive  and  troublesome  crop  to  harvest 
for  seed,  but  this  difficulty  vanishes  where  pigs  are  utilized  as 
bean  harvesters.  In  combination  with  rape  it  makes  a  most  ex- 
cellent forage  crop,  and  with  favorable  season  conditions  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  crop  combination  that  might  be  suggested  would 
excell  in  usefulness  these  companion  ci-ops.  The  pigs  will  natu- 
lally  eat  the  soy  beans  first,  but  careful  observation  goes  to  show 
that  the  porkers  always  top  off  their  meals  with  a  few  rape  leaves. 
The  sweet  clover  may  be  omitted  and  the  mixture  recommended 
is  as  follows: 

Soy  beans  ( Ito  San  variety ) 1  bushel 

Dwarf  Essex  rape    8  pounds 

The  animals  may  be  turned  in  when  the  rape  plants  are  ten  or 
eleven  inches  high,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  fatten  the  animals  it  would 
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be  well  to  delay  foraging  until  the  beans  are  all  in  pod.  If  ear 
com  is  used  as  a  supplement  for  fattening  animala,  foraging  in 
B  field  where  this  mixture  is  utilized,  will  not  only  increase  the 
gains  rapidly  biit  economically,  and  the  profits  will  astonish  the 
couservfltive  fanner. 

OATS   AND  CANADA   FIELD   PEAS 

Oats  and  Canada  field  peas  may  be  seeded  early  in  the  spring, 
dnd  can  be  pastured  safely  about  thirty-five  days  after  planting. 


Fig.  23, —  Colony  Uouheb  Grocped  Ready  for  Cors  FonDf:H  ok  Othefi 
Suitable  Pbotectihg  Material. 

providing  season  conditions  are  favorable.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  add  six  pounds  of  rape  per  acre  to  a  mixture  of  a  bushel 
of  oata  and  a  bushel  of  Canada  field  peaa  per  acre,  for  after  tlic 
oata  and  peas  are  gone,  the  rape  plants  would  take  renewed  vigor, 
and  if  the  animals  were  turned  off  for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  rape 
would  furnish  green  forage  throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 
AVhat  is  termed  a  "  shot  gun  "  combination  is  as  follows: 

OaU   30  pounds 

Canada   field  peas 60  pounds 

Dwtrt  Euei  rape 5  pounds 

Sweet  dorer 8  pounds 

Bed  clover 5  pound* 
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rye  and  wheat 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  for  brood  sows  in  the  early  spring 
than  is  the  practice  of  permitting  them  to  forage  at  leisure  in 
green  rye  or  wheat  fields.  This  winter  grain  can  be  seeded  in  the 
fall  after  the  forage  crops  have  been  killed  by  frost,  and  in  case 
barnyard  manure  is  spread  on  tJie  green  rye  or  wheat  during  the 
winter  months,  it  will  take  root  early  in  the  spring  and  supply  an 
abundance  of  green  forage.  There  is  some  question  about  the 
actual  amount  of  nutrients  that  pigs  are  able  to  find  in  green  rye 
or  wheat,  but  there  is  no  question  about  its  usefulness  as  a  succu- 
lent feed.  It  can  be  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop  if  it 
grows  past  the  foraging  capacity  of  the  pigs,  and  any  one  of  the 
forage  crops  before  mentioned  may  be  seeded  to  advantage. 

BLUE  GRASS 

Blue  grass  serves  as  a  permanent  pasture,  and  if  one  is  engaged 
extensively  in  pork  production  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  one  or 
more  fields  where  one  may  turn  the  animals  in  at  any  time  with- 
out  injury  to  the  sod,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  forage 
crop  that  may  be  cropped  down  too  closely.  A  surprising  amount 
of  feed  may  be  obtained  from  a  few  acres  of  blue  grass  pasture, 
and  in  case  bedding  is  needed,  the  field3  can  be  clipped  and  the 
material  used  as  such. 

There  is  still  another  use  that  may  be  made  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  and  soy  beans  that  is  deserving  of  extensive  adoption.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  hog  down  corn,  a  mixture  of  one-half  bushel  of 
soy  beans  and  six  pounds  of  rape  may  be  seeded  to  advantage  in 
the  corn  just  previous  to  the  last  cultivation.  If  a  small  amount 
of  lye  —  say  one  bushel  per  acre —  is  added  to  this  mixture,  it  is 
possible  under  certain  season  conditions  to  establish  at  this  time  a 
satisfactory  winter  crop.  If  the  animals  are  turned  into  the 
corn  as  the  ears  are  well  glazed,  and  providing  the  rape  and  soy 
beans  have  gained  considerable  foot-hold,  the  animals  will  have  a 
balanced  ration  that  will  enable  them  to  grow  rapidly  and  put  on 
gains  economically  without  the  addition  of  any  feed  or  care 
whatsoever. 
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A  mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  salt 
aDd  air  slaked  limo  should  be  kept  before  tlie  pigs  at  all  tlmcn, 
and  as  is  the  case  with  pasturing  all  forage;,  water  should  be 
available  iu  abundance. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  pork  production  problem 
tbat  might  be  appropriatelj'  discussed  here.  It  relates  to  the  use 
of  Benim  and  virus  as  a  preventative  against  h(^  cholera.  Records 
show  that  where  protective  serum  or  even  virus  has  been  used,  the 
losses  are  much  less  where  the  animals  are  permitted  to  run  at 
large  on  pastured  areas  or   on  forage  crops  than  is  the  case  where 


Fio.  24. —  Blue  Grass  Feb uanent  Pasture. 

pen-fed  animals  are  treated.     The  animals  are  more  resistant  to 
the  disease  if  they  are  healthy  and  active. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  economy  in  feeding,  the  outstanding 
advantage  of  the  use  of  forage  crops  for  swine  is  the  fact  that  the 
animals  thus  cared  for  are  more  resistant  to  disease,  since  it  is 
possible  to  keep  them  under  more  sanitary  conditions.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  voidings  over  the  pastured  areas  is  a  distinct 
means  of  conserving  the  fertility,  and  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
producing  capacity  of  a  given  area.  One  must  make  sure,  in  any 
event,  that  external  as  well  as  internal  parasites  are  not  sapping 
tho  vitality   of  one's  charges.     Crude  oil   for  the  outside,   and 
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ferrous  sulphate  for  tlio  inside  will  serve  as  a  means  for  eradi- 
cating such  pests.  Saturate  a  piece  of  waste  with  crude. oil  and 
go  over  the  pig's  l.ody  as  often  as  a  single  pest  is  found.  Give  in 
the  feed  for  three  days  in  succession,  one  dram  of  powdered 
ferrous  sulphate  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of  the  animal 
and  follow  with  a  laxative  feed  and  the  internal  parasites  will 
disappear. 

Healthy  animals  of  utility  type  will  harvest  forage  crops  and 
convert  corn  into  pork  products  that  will  enable  the  small  fa^;mer 
to  intensify  his  farming  operations. 


SOME  GRAIN  RATIONS  FOR  SWINE 

F.  C.  MiNKLER,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Profemor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  following  named  feeds  are  standard  when  it  comes  to  feed- 
ing hog& :  corn,  barley,  alfalfa  hay,  digester  tankage,  red  dog  flour, 
wheat  bran  and  oil  meal.  This  does  not  include  waste  products, 
but  suggests  feeds  that  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  successful  feed- 
ing.   The  following  rations  are  useful : 

Fob  Bbood  Sows  Before  and  After  Fabbowixo 

Ear  Mm   100  pounds 

Digester  tankage   12  pounds 

HTieat  bran  10  pounds 

Oil  meal 4  pounds 

Bone  meal 2  pounds 

This  should  be  fed  in  such  quantities  as  would  maintain  a 
vigorous,  active  appearance.  A  safe  rule  is  to  permit  the  brood 
sow  to  gain  one-half  pound  daily  from  the  time  she 'is  bred  until 
farrowing  time,  gradually  increasing  the  feed  after  farrowing,  as 
the  pigs  demand  more  milk,  until  the  brood  sow  is  on  full  feed  — 
all  she  will  eat  with  relish. 

Foe  Youxo  Pios  Before  Weaning 

Red  Dog  flour 100  pounds 

Cmshed  seed  oats 100  pounds 

Digester  tankage 10  pounds 

Feed  in  such  quantities  as  the  pigs  will  clean  up  readily  at 
three  feeding  periods.  This  may  be  supplemented  with  a  small 
amount  of  soaked  shelled  com. 

For  Pigs  Weaned  Until  Weighing  50  Pounds 

Sotked  shelled  com  or  ear  com 100  pounds 

^  Dog  flour 50  pounds 

^Vhett  bran    15  pounds 

^Vrter  tankage    4 10  pounds 

^im  ihilk,  4  pounds  of  milk  for  each  1  pound  of  grain  fed. 

U-8  [671 
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Fob  Mabket  Piob 

Firfit  period,  3  to  6  months  of  age: 

Corn  meal    100  pounds 

Bed   Dog   flour 25  pounds 

Digester  tankage   10  pounds 

Second  period,  S  months  to  1  year: 

Ear  corn    : 100  pounds 

Digester  tankage  5  pounds 

This  mixture  should  be  fed  to  the  animals  intended  for  fatten- 
ing purposes  in  such  quantities  as  they  will  eat  and  clean  up  with 
relish.  There  is  no  advantage  in  grinding  corn  for  swine.  The 
tankage  or  red  dog  flour  can  be  mixed  with  water  or  skimmed 
milk,  and  fed  as  a  thin  slop.  The  use  of  alfalfa,  rape  or  clover 
pasture  will  materially  cheapen  gains  during  early  growing  and 
fattening  periods.  Soaked  shelled  com  and  5  per  cent,  of  tankage 
added  makes  a  fine  feed  for  sucking  pigs  when  fed  in  small 
quantities. 


FEEDING  HOTEL  KITCHEN  REFUSE  TO  SWINE 

J.  G.  Curtis,.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farmers*  Institute  Lecturer 

The  practice  of  feeding  kitchen  refuse  to 
swine  in  an  effort  to  profitably  utilize  one 
of  our  most  common  waste  products  is  a 
matter  of  growing  interest  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  where  the  cost  of  raising 
and  buying  grain  products  suitable  for 
sw^ine  feeding  is  comparatively  high.  It  has^ 
always  been  done  both  successfully  and 
profitably  on  a  small  scale  by  the  individual 
farmer  feeding  the  waste  materials  from  his  own  kitchen  to  a 
few  hogs,  but  when  tried  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  results  have 
been  generally  unsatisfactory,  the  trouble  in  nearly  all  cases 
being  that  after  a  certain  period  of  such  feeding,  some  disease 
would  develop  in  the  herd  and  wipe  out  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
profits. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 

After  an  experience  covering  a  period  of  six  years  in  success- 
fully feeding  the  kitchen  refuse  from  a  large  city  hotel  to  a  large 
held  of  hc^,  averaging  fifty  mature  brood  sows,  I  believe  that 
the  trouble  experienced  by  the  various  feeders  has  arisen  almost 
invariably  from  carelessness  in  the  condition  of  the  material  fed 
or  in  the  manner  of  feeding  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  feed  to  hogs  the  refuse  garbage 
as  gathered  from  house  to  house  in  the  city  once  or  twice  a  Week, 
as  is  customary,  without  having  constant  trouble;  nor  to  collect  it 
every  day  and  then  feed  it  by  throwing  it  out  on  the  ground  in 
the  hog  lot  as  is  also  customary.  In  either  case  there  is  always 
the  chance  for  the  food  to  become  fly  blown  or  partially  decayed 
and  unfit  for  food  before  it  is  eaten,  and  although  the  hog  is 

[59] 
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seemingly  a  glutton  willing  to  eat  almost  everything,  it  is  not 
able  to  withstand  much  food  that  is  imfit.  This  is  so  important 
that  even  when  the  kitchen  refuse  is  obtained  from  a  laige  hotel 
or  restaurant  or  from  the  kitchen  of  an  aaylum,  hospital  or 
other  large  institution,  the  matter  of  keeping  out  the  undesirable 
and  even  harmful  things  is  a  question  of  almost  eternal  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  someone.  In  my  own  case  I  arrange  with  the 
steward  of  the  hotel  to  see  that  certain  things  are  kept  in  separate 
cans,  in  return  for  which  mv  driver  is  careful  to  return  to  the 
steward  each  week  all  of  the  silver  butter  patties,  small  syruf 
cups,  knives,  forks  and  spoons  that  are  found  in  the  cans,  and 
of  which  the  actual  value  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two  hundred 
dollars  per  year. 

FEEDING    VALUE 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  refuse  from  the  hog  feeders 
standpoint  is  the  soup  stock  (solid  meat  from  which  soup  has 
been  made),  table  scraps  and  waste  bread. 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING 

The  refuse  is  removed  every  day  in  the  year  except  Sundays, 
and  is  drawn  in  covered  metal  cans  holding  one-half  barrel  each. 
I  furnish  the  cans,  of  which  it  requires  seventy-^five,  since  we 
draw  twenty-five  on  each  load  and  sometimes  during  conventions 
two  loads  a  day.  The  other  cans  are  placed  in  convenient  comers 
of  the  kitchen  and  meat  room  and  as  soon  as  filled  are  taken 
down  to  the  storeroom  —  a  refrigerator  room  with  coils  of  pipe 
entering  it  from  the  ice  plant. 

The  harmful  things  that  have  to  be  kept  out,  or  at  least  kept 
separate,  are  boxes  containing  soap  powders  and  potash  (often 
used  in  cleaning  copper  sinks  and  kettles),  and  fish  and  chicken 
entrail,  any  of  which  will  kill  hogs  if  much  is  eaten.  Some 
things,  while  not  so  harmful,  are  distasteful  to  pigs  and  are  kept 
separate,  such  as  coffee  grounds,  sawdust,  grape  fruit  and  orange 
skins.  Other  waste  not  worth  hauling  but  frequently  midcing  up 
part  of  the  load,  are  sweet  com  husks,  melon  rinds^  celery  tops 
and  potato  parings. 
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methods  of  feeding 

Upon  arrival  at  the  farm  the  cans  are  emptied  into  large  metal 
tanks  beside  the  feeding  floors ;  these  are  kept  tightly  covered  in 
warm  weather  to  keep  out  all  flies. 

After  being  emptied,  the  cans  are  washed  in  a  tank  of  hot 
water  to  which  has  been  added  a  one-poimd  can  of  potash,  and  aje 
ready  to  be  returned  the  next  morning. 

The  brood  sows  are  fed  twice  each  day  on  feeding  platforms, 
made  either  of  concrete  or  matched  plank,  and  have  access  to 
alfalfa  pasture  in  the  summer  and  alfalfa  hay  in  winter,  with  a 
constant  water  supply  both'  winter  and  summer. 

IMPOKTANT  ITEMS 

The  things  I  consider  to  be  of  most  importance  are :  frequent 
regular  collections  in  covered  receptacles  that  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  daily;  careful  watching  to  keep  out  harmful  and  dis- 
tasteful materials ;  feeding  on  tight  floors  of  either  matched  plank 
or  concrete  that  can  be  kept  clean ;  feeding  in  conjunction  with 
legume  pasture  in  summer  and  l^ume  hay  in  winter ;  access  to  a 
constant  water  supply.  Where  the  material  is  gathered  indis- 
criminately from  different  sources,  not  subject  to  regulations 
that  I  have  cited  in  my  own  case,  it  is  imperative  that  the  ma- 
terial should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before  using. 

ADVANTAGES 

The  actual  cost  df  hauling  is  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  convenience  of  having  a  team  going  to  town  each  morning 
with  a  light  load  of  empty  cans.  Crates  of  live  stock  may  be 
taken  to  the  express  oflSce  for  shipment,  crates  of  eggs  may  be 
carried  daily  or  semi-wedtly  for  special  hotel  or  store  trade,  the 
mail  may  be  sent  and  received  daily,  and  fresh  meat  and  grocery 
supplies  obtained,  thus  saving  practically  all  the  time  usually 
required  for  driving  four  miles  to  town  for  supplies  and  special 
errands. 

Kitchen  refuse  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  grain  food  'for 
brood  sows  and  at  much  lower  cost  than  grain  can  be  purchased 
or  raised  in  New  York  State  at  the  present  time. 
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It  therefore  lowers  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  brood  sows  and 
allows  a  larger  herd  to  be  kept  and  a  larger  volume  of  business 
done.  This  enables  the  grower  to  sell  stock  at  a  lower  price  than 
could  otherwise  be  done  profitably  and  this  benefits  not  only  the 
grower  but  his  customers  as  well. 

disadvantages 

Among  the  disadvantages  are:  cost  of  hauling  heavy  loads  of 
material  of  which  a  large  portion  may  be  moisture  and  materials 
of  little  food  value ;  cost  of  equipment  for  hauling,  which  includes 
heavy  team,  heavy  wagon  and  harness,  special  platform  rack  and 
suitable  covered  metal  cans;  cost  of  labor,  boiler  and  fuel  for 
cleaning  and  scalding  cans;  cost  of  making  and  upkeep  of  suit- 
able feeding  platforms  and  metal  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  two  days'  feed. 


TANKAGE  AND  BONE  MEAL  FOR  HOGS  * 

The  widespread  interest  in  by-products  of  animal  origin  as 
supplements  to  com  in  swine  feeding  led  the  Michigan  and 
Nebraska  experiment  stations  to  undertake  several  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  tankage^  one  of  the  most  important  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  ground  bone  can  be  profitably  fed. 

Tankage  is  usually  prepared  from  refuse  materials  from 
slanghtering,  such  as  digestive  organs  and  their  contents^  flesh 
scraps,  and  some  blood,  and  condemned  carcasses  which  can  not 
be  used  for  human  food,^  by  cooking  under  steam  pressure  and 
then  drying  and  grinding  until  almost  as  fine  as  middlings.  The 
tankage  used  in  the  Nebraska  tests  is  described  by  the  company 
producing  it  as  "  a  concentrated  protein  meal  made  from  fresh, 
wholesome  pieces  of  meat  trimmed  from  beef  carcasses.  It  looks 
much  like  dark  wheat  shorts,  is  shipped  in  100-pound  sacks,  and 
will  keep  indefinitely  under  average  conditions  of  dry  storage." 
The  tankage  used  in  the  Michigan  experiments  was  guaranteed 
to  contain  60  per  cent,  protein,  10  per  cent,  fat,  and  6  per  cent, 
phosphatea.  It  was  rich  in  flesh-forming  materials  and  fat, 
as  well  as  in  bone-building  material,  which  is  true  of  tankage 
generally. 

In  the  first  test  at  the  Nebraska  Station  hogs  averaging  170 
pounds  in  weight  made  an  average  gain  of  65  pounds  each  in 
eight  weeks  on  soaked  com,  5.3  pounds  of  feed  being  required  per 
pound  of  gain,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  3.76  cents. 
In  the  case  of  a  similar  lot  fed  95  per  cent,  soaked  corn  and  5 
per  cent  tankage,  the  average  gain  was  81  pounds  per  head,  the 
feed  required  per  pound  of  gain  being  4.6  pounds  and  the  cost 
3.6  cents.  On  a  ration  of  90  per  cent  corn  and  10  per  cent  tank- 
age the  average  gain  in  six  weeks  was  73  pounds  per  head,  the 
cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  4.3  cents  and  the  feed  required 
per  pound  of  gain  5.2  pounds.  The  pigs  were  sold  for  $4.90  per 
100  pounds  and  E.  A.  Burnett,  who  carried  on  the  experiments, 
calculated  that  the  lowest  returns  per  bushel  of  com  eaten  was 
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47  cents  on  the  ration  containing  10  per  cent,  tankage,  and  the 
largest  return,  57  cents,  on  the  ration  containing  only  6  per  cent, 
tankage. 

In  a  second  testj- which  was  made  with  lighter  hogs,  the  average 
weight  being  144  pounds,  the  gain  on  corn  alone  averaged  71 
pounds  per  head  in  the  eight  weeks  of  the  test,  on  the  lighter 
tankage  ration  85  pounds,  and  on  the  heavier  ration  86  pounds. 
The  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  with  each  tankage  ration 
was  3.7  pounds  and  with  the  soaked  corn  only  4.2  pounds.  The  cost 
of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  on  the  lighter  tankage  ration  was  2.9 
cents,  on  the  heavier  tankage  ration  3,1  cents,  and  on  soaked  corn 
only  3  cents.  The  calculated  return  per  bushel  for  com  eaten  was 
98  cents  in  the  case  of  the -lighter  tankage  ration,  this  value  being 
20  cents  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  lot  fed  no  tankage,  and 
13  cents  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  tankage  ration. 

When  shelled  corn  was  fed  instead  of  soaked  com  eight  pigs, 
averaging  67  pounds  in  weight,  fed  corn  and  shorts,  4:1,  gained 
42  pounds  per  head  in  eight  weeks.  With  both  tankage  rations 
the  gains  averaged  58  pounds  per  head.  With  these  rations  3.5 
pounds  of  feed  was  required  per  pound  of  gain,  and  on  com  and 
shorts  4.6  pounds.  The  gain  was  most  cheaply  made  on  com 
with  5  per  cent  tankage,  costing  2.7  cents,  and  was  most  expensive 
on  corn  and  shorts,  costing  3.4  cents. 

In  the  first  of  the  tests  some  green  sorghum  was  fed,  and  in  the 
other  cases  the  pigs  were  pastured  on  alfalfa,  but  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  green  feed  eaten. 

The  experiments  with  relatively  mature  animals  all  showed  that 
the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  tankage  to  the  ration  produced  cheaper 
gains  than  when  10  per  cent,  tankage  was  used.  With  young  pigs 
the  gains  were  made  on  smaller  amounts  of  food,  when  the  larger 
amount  of  tankage  was  added  to  the  ration,  but  the  high  cost  of 
the  tankage  has  made  the  smaller  amount  of  tankage  more  profit- 
abla     *     *     * 

A  notable  advantage  in  the  feeding  of  tankage  is  seen  in  the 
more  rapid  gains  made  by  the  hogs  and  the  consequent  shortening 
of  the  feeding  period. 

Another  argument  for  tankage  is  that  it  is  a  concentrated  pro- 
tein food.  Only  a  small  amount  is  required  to  'produce  the  result 
desired. 
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In  all  Hie  experiments  made  at  this  station,  the  hogs  fed  tankage 
coQsimied  more  feed,  made  larger  gains,  and  were  not  easily  put 
off  feed,  while  the  hogs  fed  straight  shelled  com  were  easily 
thrown  ofiF  feed  after  the  first  six  weeks,  consumed  less  feed,  and 
made  slower  gains.  From  the  limited  test  made  we  advise  adding 
the  tankage  to  the  soaked  com  just  before  feeding,  rather  than 
mixing  with  the  com  before  soaking  and  allowing  the  tankage 
time  to  soak  and  possibly  to  become  rancid  before  feeding. 

In  a  test  which  was  undertaken  primarily  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  feeds  of  animal  origin  on  the  strength  of  bones  both 
tankage  and  ground  bone  were  used.  For  twelve  weeks  one  lot 
was  fed  soaked  com,  a  second  lot  soaked  corn  with  10  per  cent 
tankage,  a  third  soaked  com  with  10  per  cent,  ground  bone,  and  a 
fou/th  soaked  com  with  25  per  cent,  shorts.  For  the  following 
four  weeks  10  per  cent  of  the  com  was  replaced  with  alfalfa  hay, 
but  the  pigs  did  not  relish  the  hay,  and  so  the  original  ration  was 
resumed  for  five  weeks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  pigs 
weighed  about  60  pounds  each.  Considering  the  whole  period, 
the  lots  fed  com  and  com  and  shorts  gained,  respectively,  114 
and  132  pounds  per  head,  while  those  fed  tankage  and  ground 
bone  gained,  respectively,  163  and  164  pounds  per  head.  Three 
of  the  largest  and  best  hogs  in  each  lot  were  slaughtered.  The 
average  slaughtered  weight  on  com  was  192  pounds,  on  the  tank- 
age ration  247  pounds,  on  the  ground-bone  ration  257  pounds,  and 
on  the  com  and  shorts  ration  210  pounds. 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  the  bones  showed  that  in  every  case 
the  bones  of  the  hogs  fed  the  grain  ration  were  not  as  strong  as 
those  fed  the  ration  containing  animal  products.  "  The  feeding 
of  tankage  or  ground  bone  to  young  growing  pigs  produces  a  very, 
marked  effect  on  the  strength  of  bone  when  compared  with  a  corn 
ration,  and  it«  influence  is  still  marked  when  compared  with  com 
and  shorts  on  alfalfa  pasture." 

In  the  Michigan  Station  tests,  the  special  problem  under  con- 
sideration was  the  possibility  of  substituting  tankage  for  skim 
milk,  since,  as  pointed  out  by  R.  S.  Shaw,  who  carried  on  the 
work,  so  much  skim  milk  is  now  supplied  to  cheese  factories  and 
condensed  milk  factories,  and  to  supply  the  demands  of  cities  and 
towns,  that  on  many  farms  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  for  feeding 
young  calves  and  pig& 
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In  one  of  the  tests  with  young  pigs  com  meal,  middlings,  and 
tankage,  3:3:1,  mixed  with,  water  was  compared  with  the  same 
grain  ration  mixed  with  skim  milL 

In  the  other  .tests  a  ration  of  middlings  and  corn  meal,  2 :1, 
with  the  addition  of  one-eleventh  of  tankage  wet  up  with  water 
was  compared  with  the  same  grain  ration  mixed  with  skim  milk 
in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  of  meal  to  3  pounds  of  milk. 

On  the  tankage  rations  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.98  pound 
and  the  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  3.14  pounds.  On  the 
meal  and  skim  milk  rations  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.08 
pounds  per  head  and  the  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain  2.48 
pounds  of  meal  and  5.67  pounds  of  skim  milk.  In  a  check  test 
covering  ten  weeks,  in  which  two  lots  of  5  pigs  each  were  fed 
middlings  and  corn  meal,  2:1,  mixed  to  a  thick  slop  with  water, 
4.09  pounds  of  meal  were  required  per  pound  of  gain,  the  average 
daily  gain  being  0.8  pound. 

The  results  indicate  "  that  tankage  can  be  used  successfully  as 
a  substitute  for  skim  milk  in  the  ration  for  the  growing  pig  from 
weaning  time  on,''  and  '*  that  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of 
tankage  than  one-eleventh  of  the  ration  could  be  fed,  increasing 

» 

the  gains  somewhat,  and  still  keeping  within  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  skim-milk  ration." 

In  tests  with  fattening  hogs  on  com  meal  and  tankage  in  the 
proportion  of  5:1  and  9:1  compared  with  rations  of  com  meal 
only  and  with  rations  of  middlings  and  com  meal,  2:1,  with  and 
without  the  addition  of  one-eleventh  of  tankage,  the  average  daily 
gain  per  hog  on  the  tankage  rations  was  1.19  pounds  and  on  the 
rations  without  tankage  0.98  pound.  The  average  cost  of  a  pound 
of  gain  with  tankage  was  4.44  cents  and  without  tankage  4.86 
cents. 

"  The  gains  were  greatest  in  every  case  where  tankage  was  used 
in  the  ration,  and  this  was  more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  feed- 
ing period  was  prolonged.  *  *  *  In  general,  the  figures 
given  indicate  that  tankage  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the 
ration  for  the  fattening  hog  as  well  as  for  the  growing  pig." 

The  favorable  results  thus  obtained  at  the  Nebraska  and 
Michigan  stations  with  animal  by-products  in  hog  feeding  are  in 
accord  with  those  reported  by  the  Indiana  and  Iowa  experiment 
stations  and  summarized  in  an  earlier  bulletin  of  this  aeries. 


THE  BERKSHIRE 

Fraxk  S.  Springer,  Spkingfielu,  III, 
Secretary  of  the  AmeTican  Berkshire  AeBocUtiQii 


Originating  in  Berkshire   County,   England,   more  than   100 
vears  ago,  the  Berkshire  ia  probably  the  oldest  distinct  breed  of 


Fic.  26.—  Bbkkskibe  How.    Owned  bv  F.  W.  Sbssions,  'L'tica,  N.  Y. 

swine.  A  comparison  of  the  old  English  Berkshire  with  the 
Berkshire  aa  bred  in  America  today,  would  be  a  revelation  of  the 
(Kssibiliriea  obtainable  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  of  dif- 
ferent types  to  secure  a  desired  result. 

The  Old  English  Berkshire  was  large  in  size,  long  and  deep  in 
Iwly  with  good  hams  and  good  constitution.  They  possessed 
fairly  good  bone,  thick  shoulders  and  good  bacon  sides  with  a 
quality  of  meat  which  was  excellent  for  that  day.  They  were  of  a 
wndy  or  reddish  brown  color,  spotted  with  black,  their  coats 
father  long  and  somewhat  curly,  with  a  few  bristles;  and  their 
187] 
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ears  large,  coarse  and   flopping.     They  were  poor  feeders  and 
slow  in  maturing. 

This  foundation  stock  was  crossed  with  individuals  of  the  Sia- 
mese, Neapolitan  and  Chinese  breeds  from  southern  Europe, 
which  were  of  the  quick  maturing  type  but  smaller  in  size.  The 
result  was  a  typo  very  like  the  standard  Berkshire  of  today.  How- 
ever, as  is  often  the  case,  some  breeders  noting  the  good  resiilts 
from  crossing  with  the  southern  blood  carried  it  too  far.  This 
accounts  for  tho  short,  chunky,  undersized  Berkshire  wliich  a  few 


Fig.  26. —  Berkshire  Bo.vb.    Ow.vkh  isy  F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica,  K,  Y. 

years  ago  brought  the  Berkshire  into  disrepute  among  breeders 
who  desired  size  and  quality  combined.  Fortunately,  other 
breeders  with  more  discrimination  came  to  the  resinie,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  the  long  body,  deep  side,  short,  broad,  dished- 
faced,  early  maturing  Berkshire  of  today.  Combined  with  tlie 
enormous  size  of  tho  foundation  Berkshire  stock  is  the  fine  quality 
and  docile  disposition  of  the  southern  infusion, 

EXCKI.LENCE  AKT>  I'UOORESB 

The  Berkshire  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
disseminated  of  the  modem  popular  breeds  of  swine.  The  breed 
has  stood  the  test  of  ages  and  proven  its  adaptation  in  practically 
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every  agricultural  region  on  the  globe.  Its  outstanding  excellence 
is  universally  conceded.  Berkshire  type  and  quality  have  been 
potent  factors  in  shaping  the  standards  of  many  of  the  other 
breeds,  either  by  imitation  or  bv  direct  resort  to  Berkshire  blood. 

While  this  is  an  enviable  record  it  does  not  warrant  a  feeling 
of  security.  Breeds  do  not  hold  prestige  by  tradition  or  sentiment. 
The  laws  of  practical  results  are  inexorable.  Berkshires,  like  all 
other  breeds,  must  stand  on  their  own  merits  and  win  on  actual 
merit,  or  give  way  to  their  rivals.  The  modern  demand  for  firmer 
meat  of  finer  texture  and  quality,  free  from  coarseness  and  ex- 
cessive fat,  makes  the  Berkshire  a  prime  favorite  with  the  butcher 
and  packer.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  breeds  is  the  block,  and  the 
practical  test  is  not  the  most  pounds  on  the  scales  but  the  highest 
amount  of  edible  meat  on  the  block  with  the  highest  returns  in 
net  profit  to  the  producer. 

Smooth  shoulders  are  desired  because  heavy,  prominent  shoul- 
ders produce  a  rough  carcass  with  an  excess  of  cheap  meat. 
Straight,  even  side,  top,  and  bottom  lines  indicate  feeding  quality 
and  freedom  from  soft  flabby  tissue  in  the  carcass.  Firm  meat  of 
fine  fibre  and  good  texture  are  Berkshire  characteristics. 

The  ear  is  generally  regarded  as  a  point  of  fancy  rather  than 
utility.  This  is  not  altogether  true.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  refinement  of  type  in  all  breeds  of  swine.  This  is  mani- 
fest in  the  eai;  more  strikingly  than  in  any  other  point.  The 
heavy,  coarse,  pendant  ear  has  been  banished  from  all  the  stand- 
ard American  breeds.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  old  unimproved 
types.  A  coarse  ear  indicates  a  corresponding  degree  of  coarse- 
ness of  te3rture  throughout  the  carcass.  The  law  of  correlation  is 
certain.  This  coarseness  generally  indicates  late  maturity  and  an 
inferior  product.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  put  too  much  stress 
on  fine,  ferect  ears  and  short,  dished  faces.  These  features  carried 
to  the  extreme  will  tend  to  a  shorter,  finer  type  of  hog  at  the  ex- 
pense of  size,  weight  and  breeding  quality. 

WHY  BERKSHIRES  ARE  PREFERRED 

« 

Promin^it  among  the  good  qualities  that  make  Berkshires  the 
leading  favorite,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

First — Great  muscular  power  and  vitality,  enabling  them  to 
carry  weight  and  reach  market  with  minimum  shrinkage. 
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Second. — ^Activity  combined  with  strong  digestive  and  assimil- 
ating powers,  hence  returning  a  maximum  quantity  of  flesh  and 
fat  for  food  consumed. 

Third. —  The  sows  are  unsurpassed  for  prolificacy  and  for  be- 
ing careful  nurses  and  good  sucklers. 

Fourth. —  Their  pigs  are  strong,  active  and  vigorous  at  birth. 

Fifth. —  They  can  be  fattened  for  market  at  any  age,  and  yet, 
if  desirable,  can  be  fed  to  any  reasonable  weight,  from  600  to 
1,000  pounds  in  some  instances. 

Sixth. —  Their  flesh  is  of  the  highest  quality  of  pork,  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  finely  marbled  lean  and  fat  than  that  of 
any  other  breed. 

Seventh. —  Power  of  the  boar  to  transmit  the  valuable  quali- 
ties of  the  breed  to  his  progeny  when  crossed  with  others. 

Eighth. —  Unsurpassed  uniformity  in  color  and  markings. 
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THE  POLAND-CHINA 

A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Secretary  of  the  National  Poland-China  Record  Co. 

ORIGIN 

In  the  Miami  Valley,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Ham- 
ilton and  Warren,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  whei*e  the  farmers  were 
progressive,  eagerly  seeking  for  general  improvement  of  the 
country  by  increasing  the  value  of  their  farms  and  livestock,  we 
find  that  as  early  as  1816,  the  By  field  and  Russian  hogs  were 
crossed  with  the  Big  China,  a  breed  brought  into  this  section  by 
John  Wallace,  a  trustee  of  the  society  of  Shakers,  residing  in  aud 
about  Union  Village,  located  in  the  said  Miami  Valley,  and 
described  by  'Cephas  Holloway  as  follows: 

"  The  shipment  was  comprised  of  four  animals,  one  boar  and 
three  sows,  the  boar  and  two  sows  being  entirely  white  while  the 
other  sow  had  some  sandy  spots  on  her,  in  which  appeared  some 
small  black  specks."  These  pigs  were  either  imported  from  China 
or  were  the  direct  descendants  of  imported  stock.  Thus  we  have 
the  produce  of  the  Byfield  and  Bussian  crossed  upon  the 
Big  China. 

As  early  as  about  1834,  the  Irish  Grazier  was  introduced  from 
Ireland.  Making  a  favorable  impression  it  was  used  to  infuse 
new  blood  into  the  new  swine  found  in  the  aforesaid  counties  of 
Ohio,  but  soon  became  extinct  as  a  breed.  In  1832,  Berkshires 
were  introduced  and  used  very  liberally  in  crossing  on  the  swine 
then  found  in  this  section.  Their  i\se  had  much  to  do  with 
changing  the  color  and  shape  of  the  native  animal.  However, 
their  use  was  discontinued  as  earlv  as  1842  and  we  have  no 
record  of  any  other  infusion  of  a  distinct  breed  since  1845. 

The  Miami  Valley  breeders  had  accomplished  what  they  de- 
sired bv  the  use  of  all  these  breeds  and  found  that  from  such 
combination  they  had  succeeded  in  harmoniously  blending  the 
many  good  qualities  of  each  into  a  breed  which,  for  symmetry, 
docility,  prolificacy  and  beauty,  fully  met  their  ideal.     Pleasing 
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to  look  at  but  with  enougli  vim  and  vigor  to  carry  them  to 
market;  good  feeders,  fattening  readily  at  any  age  desired  and, 
in  short,  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

NAME    ESTABLISHED 

TVith  the  breed  once  thoroughly  established  the  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  name  it. 

We  have  no  history  of  any  Poland  swine,  but  simply  the  fact 
that  a  Polander  by  birth,  who  resided  in  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  produce  a  boar  of  this  popular  breed 
which  he  sold  to  the  Shakers  at  Union  Village  and  which  was 
always  referred  to  as  the  Poland  Pig.  A  little  later  the  term 
China  was  added  and  in  1872  the  name  Poland-China  was  form- 
ally recognized  and  accepted  in  a  National  Swine  Breeders'  Con- 
vention, assembled  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  by  the  action  of 
this  convention  the  name  was  forever  fixed  and  determined. 

This  then  new  breed  of  hogs  was  dark-spotted  with  many 
nearlv  white,  but  the  fancies  of  men  demanded  them  darker  in 
color;  80  the  most  alert  breeders  set  about  to  breed  them  black 
with  white  points,  which  they  accomplished. 

From  the  time  this  popular  breed  was  established  and  named, 
size  and  easy  feeding  qualities  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  Poland-China  breeders;  but  in  the  early  eighties,  showmen 
and  fanciers  began  to  agitate  the  color  question  so  vigorously  that 
a  score  card  came  into  existence  and  a  standard  of  excellence  was 
adopted  by  all  the  associations  of  the  breeds,  which  ruled  in  favor 
of  uniformity  of  color,  fine  tipping  ears,  sleek  coat  and  many 
minor  points  from  the  view  of  value  as .  affects  the  production 
of  pork. 

Seemingly,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  breeders  drifted  with  the  tide ; 
they  secured  what  they  were  striving  for —  a  fixed  type  —  but 
in  so  doing  the  above  points  of  size  and  fattening  qualities  were 
somewhat  lost  sight  of  until  soon  after  the  close  of  the  century, 
when  the  farmers  began  to  find  fault  with  what  had  been  for 
many  years  the  most  popular  breed  of  swine  in  the  world. 

Breeders  were  not  slow  to  see  that  mistakes  had  been  made  and 
eagerly  set  about  to  correct  them.  It  did  not  require  much  time 
to  very  materially  increase  the  size,  but  in  doing  this  breeders 
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have  been  very  careful  to  continue  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
quality.  All  these  changes  but  serve  to  prove  that  earnest,  con- 
sistent, constant  care  from  the  mind  and  hands  of  men  will  be 
richly  rewarded  for  all  their  patience  and  efforts ;  in  other  words, 
the  skill  of  man  will  produce  the  heart's  desire  if  he  but  set  about 
for  it  with  a  determined  will.    ,We  find  what  we  look  for. 

Hence,  today  we  find  the  Poland-China,  not  only  possessed  of 
size,  quality,  uniformity  and  docility,  but  prolific  and  readily 
fattened  at  any  age  to  produce  in  abundance,  meat  and  lard  of  a 
much  sought  for  quality,  without  a  peer  in  all  the  world.  We  do 
not  claim  for  it  any  special  merits  as  a  bacon  hog,  but  are  content 
to  leave  this  special  quality  to  some  other  breed  without  much 
merit  except  for  bacon  —  one  that  can  be  reared  in  lands  not  over-  ' 
flowing  with  Indian  corn,  oats  and  clover,  which  the  great  pork 
•  belt  of  America  supplies  in  such  abundance  and  which  is  expected 
to  produce  the  pork  and  lard  to  supply  the  world  in  a  large 
measure. 

KECORD  ASSOCIATION 

Early  in  the  seventies,  Carl  Freigau,  together  with  the  various 
Ohio  breeders  of  this  popular  hog,  began  to  agitate  the  matter  of 
forming  a  reliable  record  for  Poland-Chinas.  Much  diligence  and 
great  care  were  exercised  to  bring  together  sufficient  reliable  in- 
formation upon  which' to  build  a  permanent  record. 

Air.  Freigau  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  herds,  and 
by  the  firesides  of  the  various  breeders  worked  out  the  plan 
and  secured  the  original  information  for  the  first  volume  which 
he  compiled  and,  together  with  M.  J.  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  issued  in  1878.  This  volume  was  small  but  of 
great  worth.  It  is  still  much  prized  by  our  oldest  breeders  and 
would  be  interesting  to  cur  new  onas  as  well.  • 

Almost  immediately  up6n  the  completion  of  this  first  volume, 
the  Ohio  Farmer  published  a  call  meeting  of  the  Poland-China 
breeders,  to  be  held  at  the  Phillips  House,  Dayton,  Ohio.  This 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  breed- 
ers, who  proceeded  at  once  to  frame  a  constitution  and  adopt  by- 
laws governing  an  association  which  they  then  organized  and 
called  The  Ohio  Poland-China  Record  Company.  The  preamble 
to  such  constitution  reads  as  follows: 
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^'Recognizing  the  following  indisputable  facts:  first,  that  the 
breed  of  PolandX^hina  swine  had  its  origin  in  the  Miami  Valley 
and  State  of  Ohio;  second,  that  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
breed  has  created  throughout  the  United  States  and  other  lands 
an  increasing  demand  for  it;  third,  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  forty  years  warrants  our  claim  that  the  breed  in  its  purity, 
as  found  in  our  herds,  will  transmit  with  reasonable  certainty  its 
several  and  peculiar  points  of  excellence ;  fourth,  that  the  highest 
development  and  most  rapid  improvement  of  any  breed  of  ani- 
mals can  only  be  secured  by  careful  selection  and  judicious  breed- 
ing from  families  of  acknowledged  excellence  and  purity  of  blood ; 
and  to  enable  us  to  avoid  animals  of  impure  blood,  to  keep  clear 
•  of  hereditary  taint  and  weakness,  and  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, full  and  complete  knowledge  of  ancestral  lines,  which  can 
only  be  furnished  by  a  record  of  pedigrees  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion and  criticism;  to  encourage  and  protect  careful  men  against 
reckless  breeders  and  disreputable  venders  of  ill-bred  swine,  and 
looking  to  honest,  enterprising  breeders,  for  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  correct  and  full  pedigrees  of  Poland-China  swine  have 
become  a  most  important  factor  in  the-  successful  breeding  and 
selling  of  these  animals ;  to  enable  the  breeder  to  trace  the  lineage 
of  all  well-bred  Poland-China  swine  back  to  the  Miami  Valley; 
and  especially  to  perpetuate  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  in  the 
publication  of  Volume  One  of  the  Ohio  Poland-China  Swine 
Record." 

It  was  signed  by  the  breeders  present,  who  proceeded  with  the 
organization  and  election  of  the  proper  officers. 

Various  meetings  of  the  officers  in  charge,  were  held  during 
the  year  and  soon  the  second  volume  was  issued,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  record  for  Poland-Chinas  was  duly  launched 
upon  a  sound,  reliable  and  true  basis,  while  the  popular  hog  was 
everywhere  hailed  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

An  association  for  a  like  purpose  was  soon  organized  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  and  called  the  Central  Poland-China  Record 
Association.  Both  organizations  continued  to  prosper  and  issue 
volumes  annually  until  the  Ohio  Record  Company  had  issued 
twenty-seven  consecutive  annual  volumes  of  pedigrees  and  the 
Lj  Central  Poland-China  Association  twenty-six,  when  on  January 
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24, 1906,  the  two  records  were  joined  under  the  name  of  National 
Poland-China  Record  Company,  which  concern  enjoys  the  con- 
tinued patronage  of  those  who  formerly  belonged  to  either  asso- 
ciation and  is  giving  to  the  Poland-China  fraternity  a  compre- 
hensive, tabulated  pedigree  and  certificate  which  proves  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated  and  satisfactory.  A.  M.  Brown  of  Winchester, 
Indiana,  secretary  of  the  association,  will  be  pleased,  not  only  to 
receive  pedigrees  for  record  and  answer  any  and  all  questions 
regarding  the  breed  and  its  records,  but  to  be  of  general  help  and 
assistance  to  all  present  or  prospective  breeders  of  this,  tie  most 
popular  and  profitable  of  hogs  grown  throughout  the  hog  and  corn 
belt  of  the  world,   ' 

SCALE    OF    POINTS 
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Eves 2         Tail 1 

Ears 2         Coat 2 
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THE  ESSEX* 

Charles  S.  Plcmb,   Columbds,  Ohio 

Profeseor  of  Animal  HuBbandrj,  College  of  Agriculture  of  ttie  Ohio  State 
University 

The  native  home  of  the  Essex  pig  is  in  the  county  o£  Essex  in 
eastern  England,  lying  just  northeast  of  London,  The  land  is 
level  or  rolling  and  the  climate  temperate  and  moist 

The  early  native  type  of  Essex  pig  is  said  to  have  been  of  mixed 
color,  black  and  white,  with  white  shoulders,  nose,  and  l^s.  It 
was  roach-backed,  flat-ribbed,  had  long  legs,  a  sharp  head,  was 
coarse  in  bone,  was  a  large  feeder,  and  had  a  nen-ous  disposition, 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    THE   BREED 

The  improvement  of 
the  Essex  pig  was  first 
secured  by  Lord  Western, 
formerly  an  Essex  squire, 
who,  when  .in  Italy  in 
1830,  purchased  a  pair  of 
black  Neapolitans,  male 
and  female,  and  brought 
them  to  England.  The 
Fic.  30.- Essex  Boar.  Neapolitan       was       then 

crossed  upon  some  well-selected  pigs  such  as  were  common  in 
Essex,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  also  thought  that 
Black  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  blood  was  used.  The  white  coloring 
was  entirely 'removed  and  a  black  Essex-Neapolitan  pig  of  the  im- 
proved form  resulted,  wdth  shorter  head  and  legs,  more  quality, 
and  fattening  much  more  readily.  These  improved  pigs  were  very 
popular  for  a  time.  They  were  inbred,  however,  at  least  in  Lord 
Western's  hands,  and  became  of  enfeebled  constitution,  lacking 
in  fecundity  and  in  size. 

'Reprint  from  Tj/peg  and  Breeds  of  Farm  AnimaJa,  bt  Professor  Plumb, 
published  by  Ginn  i  Co.,  New  York  Citv, 
[TfiJ 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   IMPKOVEI)   BREED 

The  establishment  of  the  Improved  Essex  breed  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbes  of  Boxted  Lodge,  a  tenant  of  Lord 
Western.  Even  prior  to  1840  he  began  to  use  Essex-Neapolitan 
boars  on  hardy,  high-class  Essex  sows.  By  careful  selection  and 
mating  he  developed  what  became  famous  as  the  Improved  Essex 
breed.  Lord  Western  died  in  1844  and  on  his  death  Hobbes  pur- 
chased his  best  breeding  sows.  This  improved  form  had  more 
size  and  constitution  than  the  original  Essex-Neapolitan,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  this  was  maintained  by  selection  from 
three  distinct  families.  In  1840  Mr.  Hobbes  received  first  prizes 
on  a  boar  and  sow  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  Show  at 
Cambridge,  which  gave  the  breed  much  fame.  Since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hobbes  this  breed  has  become  distributed  in  England,  especi- 
ally in  Suffolk  county,  adjoining  Essex,  where  the  leading 
breeders  reside.  In  England  today  the  Essex  is  generally  known 
as  the  Small  Black  breed  of  Black  Suffolk. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AME^JCA 

The  introduction  of  the  Essex  pig  to  America  dates  back  to 
early  in  the  last  century.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  Essex,  it  is 
thought,  was  owned  about  1820  in  Massachusetts,  John  Prince 
having  a  crossbred  sow,  part  Essex,  part  Chinese.  In  1839 
Henry  Parsons  of  Canada  imported  and  kept  Essex  pigs  near 
Massilon,  Ohio.  In  1886  S.  M.  Shepard  wrote  that  of  recent 
years  a  number  of  importations  had  been  made  and  a  few  herds 
kept  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  a  few  other  states.  One  of  the  extensive  breeders  and  im- 
porters of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  William  Smith  of  Michigan. 
At  the  present  time  one  hears  little  of  the  breed  in  America, 
neither  is  it  often  seen  in  the  exhibits  of  swine  at  the  fairs  or  live- 
stock shows. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

This  breed  has  certain  very  distinguishing  features.  The  color 
is  entirely  black.  The  head  is  rather  short,  the  fa/:e  is  slightly 
dished,  the  forehead  is  broad,  and  the  ears'  are  small,  fine  and 
carried  erect.     The  jowl  is  rather  broad  and  full.     The  neck  is 
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short,  the  bach  very  broad  and  somewhat  short  and  strongly  car- 
ried, while  the  sides  are  deep  and  short.  The  shoulders  are  well 
laid  and  thickly  fleshed,  and  the  hams  are  thick  and  deep  and  of 
superior  merit.  The  legs,  which  tend  to  be  rather  short,  show 
bone  of  fine  quality.  In  form  the  Essex  is  distinctly  of  the  thick- 
fleshed,  fat,  chunky  sort,  and  perhaps  no  breed  in  England  has 
been  fattened  to  so  high  a  degree.  Owing  to  excessive  flesh  de- 
velopment the  litters  gradually  became  weak  and  enfeebled  con- 
stitution finally  resulted. 

The  size  of  the  Essex  pig  is  small  compared  "with  the  Poland- 
China  or  Berkshire,  ranking  among  the  smaller  breeds.  In  1860 
Samuel  Sidney  wrote  that  *^  with  age  they  attain  considerable 
weight  and  often  make  500  pounds  at  24  months  old."  The  Em- 
peror, a  boar  bred  by  Fisher  Hobbes,  Sidney  states  is  2  feet 
8^4  inches  high  at  the  shoulder  and  6  feet  1  inch  long.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Coburn  quotes  William  Smith,  an  extensive  breeder  of  Essex  in 
Michigan,  that  these  pigs  often  reach  a  weight  of  400  to  500 
pounds.  Doctor  Chase  of  Kansas  places  their  weight  under 
ordinary  treatment,  when  full  grown,  at  250  to  275  pounds. 

The  special  field  for  the  Essex  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  breeder  or  feeder.  This  is  the  case  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America.  The  type  is  not  so  well  suited  to  severe  conditions 
as  some  other  breeds. 

The  maturing  qualities  *of  the  Essex  are  noteworthy,  the  breed 
having  l)een  famous  for  early  maturity  since  the  improvement  first 
effected  by  Lord  Western.     Feeders  easily  mature  at  six  months. 

feeding  qualities 

The  Essex  as  feeders  rank  high  in  combining  early  maturity 
with  great  fle«h  production.  The  capacity  of  the  breed  to  lay  on 
flesh  has  not  been  placed  on  record  by  American  investigators, 
but  it  has  long  been  famous  as  a  profitable  feeding  kind,  although 
producing  a  fatter  pork  than  is  at  present  in  favor  abroad.  The 
temperament  of  the  Essex  is  very  docile,  which  naturally  pro- 
motes easy  as  well  as  profitable  feeding. 
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QUALITY   OF   THE   MEAT 

The  quality  of  Essex  meat  is  fine  and  of  excellent  flavor,  but  a 
large  per  cent,  of  fat  to  lean  meat  prevails,  unless  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  kind  of  foods  fed.  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  of  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, who  breeds  and  shows  Essex,  is  quoted  by  Professor  Long 
as  saying  that  "  one  objection  which  is  urged  against  the  breed 
is  their  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  proportion  of  fat,  con- 
sumers complaining  that  the  bacon  is  not  sufficiently  streaky.'' 

CROSSBREEDS 

The  crossbred  or  grade  Essex  pig  may  be  of  considerable  com- 
parative value.  A  half  century  ago  it  is  said  that  the  Berkshire 
breed  was  much  improved  by  Essex  blood.  In  fact  Essex  blood, 
as  improved  by  Lord  Western  and  Fisher  Hobbes,  is  said  to  have 
l)een  responsible  for  much  of  the  improvement  through  crossing 
or  grading  in  the  herds  of  England.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  the  Essex  used  on  the  coarser,  rougher  type  imparts  quality 
and  early  maturity. 

FECUNDITY 

The  fecundity  of  the  Essex  pig  became  impaired  by  its  exces- 
sive development  in  fat  production,  a  criticism  made  against  the 
breed  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith,  already  quoted,  says  that  his  pigs, 
when  properly  managed,  are  very  prolific,  fifteen  or  sixteen  being 
frequently  in  the  litter,  although  ten  to  twelve  is  a  fair  number. 
The  breed,  however,  does  not  stand  high  in  this  respect,  being 
ranked  below  the  Berkshire.  As  nurses  the  Essex  sows  are  re- 
garded as  simply  medium,  not  as  a  rule  yielding  an  abundance  of 
milk.  The  fecundity  of  individuals  and  their  capacity  to  nurse 
young  will  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  character  of  food  fed  and 
condition  of  body. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations  to  promote  Essex  swine  exist  in  America  and 
England.  The  American  Essex  Association  was  organized  in  1887 
and  has  a  small  following.  It  has  published  two  volumes  of  the 
herdbook  and  has  •  registered  about  1,500  animals  in  these 
volumes.  In  England  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association 
officially  represents  the  breed. 
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disteibution 

The  distribution  of  Essex  pigs  is  quite  widespread  They  are 
found  in  England  in  a  small  way  in  various  counties,  notably  in 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  They  have  also  been  exported  to  France  and 
other  European  countries  and  to  Canada  and  Australia.  In  the 
United  States  a  few  herds  are  found  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Texas, 
Nebraska,  Alabama,  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The  breed  has  met  with 
favor  in  the  South. 


THE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 

O.  C.  Veknon,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Secretary  of  the  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

There  seems  to  be  not  a  .little  misunder- 
standing among  many  breeders  of  the 
white  hog,  as  to  the  distinction  existing 
between  the  Chester  White  and  the  Ohio 
Improved  Chester. 

Some  believe  that  the  distinction  is  one 
of  name  only;  others  are  convinced  that 
the  difference  is  determined  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  which  the  animal  is  recorded. 
Both  of  these  impressions  are  wrong  as 
the  following  history  will  disclose. 
In  the  year  1865,  Mr.  L.  B.  Silver,  then  of  Salem,  Ohio,  took 
an  extended  trip  through  the  eastern  states,  visiting  the  best 
known  herds  of  the  various  breeds  of  throughbred  swine.  The 
object  in  view  was  the  development  of  a  breed  that  would  most 
nearly  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  stock 
grower. 

Mr.  Silver  was  an  expert  on  the  laws  and  their  application, 
governing  the  reproductive  transmission  of  certain  qualities  in 
domestic  animals.  His  ideal  was  a  perfectly  uniform  type  of 
white  hog.  To  this  end  a  herd  was  selected,  the  individuals 
thereof  bred  and  such  of  the  oiFspring  again  selected  as  more 
nearly  approached  the  ideal  type.  Additions  were  made  to  the 
herd  and  the  process  repeated,  weeding  and  discarding  undesir- 
able types  until  the  parent  stock  of  the  O.  I.  C.  breed  was  evolved. 
These  animals  were  in  turn  selected  and  re-selected  through  a 
period  of  many  years,  nothing  being  neglected  that  would  ad- 
vance the  general  perfection  of  the  breed. 

The  successful  development  of  a  new  breed  of  hogs  is  a  task 
requiring  keen  judgment,  untiring  patience  and  excellent  percep- 
tion.    That  the  late  L.  B.  Silver  possessed  these  qualities  in  a 

[83] 
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large  measure  is  evidenced  by  the  wouderfal  succees  whicli  at 
tended  his  efforts.  The  Ohio  Improved  Chester,  or  O.  I.  C,  as 
it  is  popularly  known,  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
leading  breeds  of  American  swine. 

The  object  was  to  breed  a  hog  that  would  be  most  likely  tc 
meet  the  wants  of  the  fanner  or  stock-breeder,  feeling  sure  that  il 
successful  in  eetabliahing  a  uniform  perfect  type,  combining  s 
perfect  form,  well  developed  hams  and  shoulders,  nicely  proper 
tioned  head  and  ears,  easy  fattening  qualities,  round  ribs,  Btoall 
offal,  and  yet  retain  the  great  length  and  size,  a  triumph  would 


be  gained  that  would  bo  appreciated  by  thousands  of  the  farmer 
and  stock  breeders  of  America  and  other  portions  of  the  world 
How  near  success  has  been  attained  almost  numberless  letter 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  foreign  countries,  extollin| 
the  0,  I,  Cs,  giving  them  preference  over  all  other  breeds  o 
swine,  sufficiently  testify.  In  sei'cral  instances,  a  single  O.  I.  C 
has  made  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  dressed  pork,  at  less  thai 
two  years  old,  and  yet  these  enormously  large  hogs  retain  th 
other  desirable  properties  referred  to.  How  was  this  attained 
Simply,  as  heretofore  stated,  by  making  such  selections  as  em 
bodied  the  properties  desired,  and  by  making  the  laws  goveminj 
breeding  a  study  and  putting  same  into  practice;  and  by  carefu 
selections  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  laws  governing  breeding 
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0.  I.  C.'s  are  white,  and  are  noted  for  rapid  growth,  large 
shoulders  and  hams,  round  ribs,  head  and  otTal  parts  small,  giving 
the  animal  a  round,  symmetrical  appearance  —  withal  a  trul; 
valuable  bcf;. 


Fio.  32. —  O.  I.  C.  BoAB,  Twelve  Months,  Weight  32& 
PouNDB.  Owned  by  B,  F.  Pmillipb  k  Sons,  East 
Bloomfield,  N,  Y. 

latest  revised  score  cabd 
Standard  of  Perfection 
Scale  of  Points  adopted  by  the  0.  I.  C.  Swiue  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation at  its  regular  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  De- 
cember 3,  1913. 

Scale   of  Points 


Eves 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Tail 

1 

Em 

Neck 

Coat 

3 

Jowl , 

Size 

. .   8 

Action   and   Style.  .  . 

Condition 

Disposition 

Symmetry 

Total 

Chest 

..    .12 

2 

Bai-k  and  Loin 

14 

2 

Belly  and  Flank 

Ham  and  Rump 

,  ..  ..   4 
10 

. ...  100 
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*      Detailed  Description 

Head  and  Face, —  Head  short  and  wide;  cheeks  neat;  jaws 
broad  and  strong;  forehead  medium,  high  and  wide;  face  short 
and  smooth ;  nose  neat,  tapering  and  slightly  dished. 

Objections. —  Head  long,  narrow,  or  coarse;  cheeks  too  full; 
forehead  low  and  narrow;  jaws  contracted  and  weak;  face  long, 
narrow  and  straight;  nose  coarse,  clumsy  or  dished  like  a 
Berkshire. 

Eyes. —  Bright,  large,  clear  anc^  free  from  wrinkles  or  over- 
hanging fat. 

Objections. —  Small,  deep  set,  surrounded  by  wrinkles  or  fat. 

Ears- —  Drooping  at  tip  to  give  graceful  appearance ;  thin ; 
soft;  pointing  outward  and  forward;  well  proportioned  to  size 
of  bodv. 

■-' 

Objections. —  Too  large  and  coarse;  thick,  lopping;  lying  too 
near  the  face ;  stiff,  erect,  or  too  small.     Not  under  control. 

Neck, —  Wide ;  deep ;  short  and  nicely  arched ;  neatly  tapering 
from  shoulder. 

Objections. —  Narrow;  thin;  long;  flat  on  top;  tucked  up;  not 
extending  down  to  breast  bone. 

Jowl. —  Smooth ;  neat ;  firm ;  full ; .  carrying  fullness  well  back 
to  shoulders  and  brisket  when  head  is  carried  up  level. 

Objections. —  Light ;  rough  and  deeply  wrinkled ;  too  largo  and 
flabby;  not  carrying  fullness  back  to  shoulders  and  brisket. 

Shoulders. —  Broad ;  deep,  and  full ;  extending  in  line  with  the 
side  and  carrying  size  down  to  line  of  belly. 

Objections. —  Deficient  iii  width  or  depth;  extending  above 
line  of  back;  thick  beyond  line  of  sides  and  hams;  shields  on 
boars  too  coarse  and  prominent. 

Chest. —  Heart  girth. —  Large,  wide,  deep  and  full;  even  under 
line  to  the  shoulder  and  sides  with  no  creases;  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  heart  and  other  organs,  making  a  large  girth  indi- 
cating much  vitality.     Brisket  smooth,  even  and  broad ;  wide  be- 

0 

tween  the  legs  and  extending  well  forward  showing  in  front. 

Objections. —  Pinched  appearance  at  the  top  or  bottom,  or 
tucked  in  back  of  forelegs;  showing  too  narrow  between  the  legs, 
not  depth  enough  back  of  the  shoulder.  Brisket  uneven,  narrow, 
not  prominent. 
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Back  and  Loiru — Broad;  straight  or  slightly  arched;  uniform 
width;  free  from  limips  or  rolls;  same  height  and  width  at 
shoulder  as  at  ham. 

Objections. —  Narrow ;  swayed ;  humped ;  creasing  back  of 
shoulders ;  sun-fish  shaped ;  uneven  width ;  lumps  or  rolls. 

Sides. —  Full;  smooth;  deep;  carrying  size  down  to  line  of 
belly;  even  with  line  of  ham  and  shoulder. 

Objections. —  Flat;  thin;  flabby;  uneven  surface;  compressed 
at  bottom ;  shrunken  at  shoulder  and  ham. 

Ribs, —  Long;  well  sprung  at  top  and  bottom;  giving  animal  a 
square  form. 

Objections. —  Too  short ;  flat 

Belly. —  Same  width  as  back ;  full ;  straight ;  drooping  as  low 
at  flank  as  at  bottom  of  chest ;  line  of  lower  edge  running  parallel 
with  sides. 

Objections. —  Narrow ;  pinched ;  sagging  or  flabby. 

Flank. —  Full  and  even  with  body ;  equalling  heartgirth. 

Objections. —  Thin,  tucked  up  or  drawn  in;  less  than  heart- 
girth  or  length  of  body  from  top  of  head  to  root  of  tail. 

Ham  and  Rump. —  Broad ;  full ;  long ;  wide  and  deep ;  admit- 
ting of  no  swells ;  buttock  full,  neat  and  clean ;  stifle  well  covered 
with  flesh,  nicely  tapering  toward  the  hock ;  rump  slightly  round- 
ing from  loin  to  root  of  tail,  same  width  as  back,  making  an  even 
'line  with  sides. 

Objections. —  Narrow;  short;  not  filled  out  to  stifle;  too  much 
cut  up  in  crotch  or  twist;  not  coming  down  to  hock;  buttocks 
flabby ;  rump  flat,  narrow,  too  long,  too  sharp  or  peaked  at  root  of 
tail ' 

Legs. —  Medium  length;  strong  and  straight;  set  well  apart 
and  well  under  body ;  bone  of  good  size ;  firm ;  well  muscled ;  wide 
above  knee  and  hock,  round  and  tapering  below  knee  and  hock, 
enabling  the  animal  to  carry  its  weight  with  ease;  pasterns  short 
and  nearly  upright 

Objections. —  Too  short  or  too  long;  weak;  crooked;  too  close 
together ;  muscles  weak ;  bone  too  large  and  coarse,  without  taper ; 
pasterns  long,  crooked  or  slim. 

Feet. —  Short;  firm;  tough;  animal  standing  well  up  on  toes. 

Objections. —  Hoofs  long,  slim,  weak;  toes  spreading,  crooked 
OT  turned  up. 
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Toi?.— Small,  smooth;  nicely  tapering;  root  slightly  covered 
with  flesh ;  carried  in  a  curl. 

Objections. —  Coarse;  too  long;  clumaj;  straight. 

Coat. —  Fine;  either  straight  or  wavy  with  preference  for 
straight ;  evenly  distributed  and  covering  the  body  well. 

Objections, —  Bristles;  swirls;  hair  coarse,  thin,  standing  up, 
not  evenly  distributed  over  all  the  body  except  the  belly. 

Color. —  White.  Red  or  black  spots  in  hair  disqualify,  but 
blue  spots  in  hide  (commonly  known  as  freckles)  while  objection- 
able and  should  be  discouraged  do  not  argue  impurity  of  blood. 

Objections. —  Color  any  other  than  white. 

Size. —  Large  for  age  and  condition.  Boar  two  ; 
if  in  good  flesh  should  weigh  not  less  than  50( 
same  age  and  condition  not  less  than  450  pounds, 
months  old,  in  good  flesh,  should  weigh  not  less  tba 
sows,  3.50.  Boars  twelve  months  old,  not  less  tha 
sows,  300.  Boars  and  sows  six  months  old  not 
pounds  each,  and  other  ages  in  proportion. 

Objections. —  Overgrown,  coarse,   uncouth,  hare 

Action. —  Easy  and  graceful;  high  carriage;  act 
easily  handled.  In  males  testicles  should  be  readi 
same  size  and  carriage. 

Objections, —  Slu^ish;  awkard;  low  carriage; 
In  males,  testicles  not  distinctly  visible,  or  not  of  same  size  an( 
carriage. 

Condition. —  Healthy  and  mellow^  touch,  fat  evenly  laid  on. 

Objections. —  Harsh  to  touch,  flabbiness,  fat  in  lumps  on  bad 
or  sides. 

Dinpositian. —  Quiet  and  gentle. 

Objections. —  ■Cross,  restless,  quarrelsome. 

Symmetry  or  Adaptation-  of  Points. —  The  adaptation  of  al 
of  the  points,  size  and  style  combined  to  make  the  desired  type  o 
model. 


THE  CHESTER  WHITE 

F.  F.  MooKE,  Rochester,  Indiana 

Secretary  of  the  Chester  Wliite  Swine  Record  ABSOciation 

OHIGIN    OF    BOME    OF    THE    CHESTEtt   WHITE    BECORD    A890CIAT10KS 

This  breed  of  swine  dates  back  to  the  pioneer  days  of  the  New 
England  states  of  North  America.     It  was  being  bred  largely  in 


Fio.  33.— CiiESTEB  White  Sow  and  Pig8. 

ita  purity  when  it  derived  its  name,  1848,  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  excellent  charaeteristica  that  these  hc^a  de- 
monstrated for  40  years  proved  to  be  bo  popular  that  a  Kecord 
Association  was  started  in  1884  to  perpetuate  the  breeding  of  the 
worthy  animals.  This  association  was  and  is  now  known  as  the 
National  Chester  Wliite  Record  to  which  all  animals  of  this  breed 
traca 

As  the  western  breeders  became  more  interested  in  this  breed, 
several  men  visited  the  herds  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  made  choice  selections.     Some  ordered  by  mail  and  started 
n-4  t88I 
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new  herds  in  the  West,  and  far  West.  Among  the  men  who  first 
became  interested  in  the  Chester  Whites  were  S.  H.  Todd,  L,  B, 
Silver,  and  L.  H.  Martin  of  Ohio;  Richard  Enssell,  Samuel 
Kyger  and  the  Harlows  of  Indiana;  M,  E,  Newbum,  J.  W,  Dor- 
aey  and  John  Jackson  of  Illinois,  and  B.  R,  Vale  and  Wm.  A. 
Hoover  of  Iowa.  Other  men  in  these  states  and  other  western 
states  bought  good  and  bred  better,  and  did  all  their  recording  in 


Fi<i.  ;U. —  Chester  White  Roab. 

the  National  Chester  White  Record  Association  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  above  men  L.  B.  Silver  and  S.  H.  Todd  of  Ohio,  each 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  new  record  association  to  repre- 
sent the  herds  that  he  bad  built  up.  Mr.  Todd  with  a  few  Ohio 
breeders  started  a  Record  Association  in  1885  for  his  "Todd's 
Improved  Chester  Whites  "  as  he  learned  to  call  them.  Mr.  Sil- 
ver started  a  Record  Association  in  1891  for  his  "  International 
Ohio  Improved  Cheaters, "  which  are  now  commonly  called  0. 
L  C.'s. 
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The  names  of  these  record  associations  have  been  changed 
from  their  original  names,  largely  due  to  the  above  names  given 
by  these  two  Ohio  breeders.  The  similarity  in  name  being  so 
near,  Mr.  Silver's  strain  became  known  as  the  Silver  strain  or  the 
0. 1.  C's,  and  Mr.  Todd's  strain  were  known  as  the  Todd's  strain 
and  later  kno^vn  as  the  Chester  Whites. 

The  International  Ohio  Improved  Chester  Swine  Record  Asso- 
ciation of  18^1  has  become  known  as  the  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders' 
Aflsociation  now  located  at  Goshen,  Indiana. 

The  Todd  Record  Association  became  known  as  the  American 
Chester  White  Record  Association,  which  with  the  Standard 
Chester  White  Record  Association  consolidated  January  15, 
191S,  and-  is  now  known  as  the  Chester  White  Swine  Record 
Aaioeiation,  located  at  Rochester,  Indiana. 

Tie  Chester  White  Swine  Record  Association  recognizes  all 
iumert  pedigrees  sent  in  by  reputable  breedere  whether  they  are 
called  0.  I.  C  or  Chester  White  pedigrees. 

Moeh  credit  must  be  given  to  the  loyal  members  of  the 
Standard  and  American  Associatiors  in  bringing  about  a  consoli- 
dation  of  the  two  record  associations  that  'has  already  proven  a 
|E;Teat  blessing  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  breed  of  swine. 

CHAKACTEBISTICS  OF  THE  BREED 

Prolificness  and  per  cent  of  farrow  raised. 

Tnequalled  in  disposition  and  in  adapting  themselves  to  their 
environments. 

A  breed  that  will  fatten  at  any  age  and  produce  the  high 
<liialitY  of  meat  and  lard  that  the  world  demands. 

As  a  packer's  carcass^  no  breed  of  swine  has  made  the  showing 
this  breed  has  with  the  competition  open  to  the  world. 

As  a  commission  hog,  carload  lots  bring  a  premium  and  the 
local  buyers  will  pay  a  premium  on  wagonload  lots. 

As  a  butcher's  carcass,  they  are  preferred  not  only  in  his  show 
window  but  on  his  block. 

As  to  the  family  consmnption  no  breed  has  its  equal. 

The  lai^gest  firms  producing  the  aristocratic  sausages  for  the 
▼orld  use  the  meat  of  pure-bred  Chesters. 
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As  fat  barrows,  pure  breeds,  grades  and  cross  breeds,  no  breed 
has  to  its  honor  the  number  of  ^'  first "  premiums  that  the  Chester 
White  breed  of  hogs  have  at  the  Internationals  at  Chicago,  in 
classes  open  to  the  world. 

It  is  the  only  breed  that  is  "  split  up  ^'  into  so  many  factions 
by  virtue  of  the  multiplicity  of  record  associations  of  which 
some  are  catering  to  its  trade  for  revenue  only. 

It  is  a  breed  that  has  gained  its  popularity,  largely  by  demon- 
strating its  own  value,  in  the  new  territories,  and  not  by  the  unity 
of  action  and  the  boosting  of  its  earlier  breeders. 


1— Head. 
2 — Ears. 
3 — Jowl. 
4 — Neck. 


6 — Brisket. 
6 — Shoulder. 
7 — Heartgirth. 
8— Back. 


9— Sides. 
10— Ribs. 
1 1 — Loin. 
12— Belly. 


13— Flank. 
14 — Ham. 
15— Tail. 
16 — ^Leg8. 


SCORE  CARD 


Scale  of  points  as  adopted  by  the  Chester  WTiite  Record  Asso- 
ciation at  its  adjourned  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  De- 
cember 1,  1913.  Also  adopted  by  the  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders- 
Association  at  its  regular  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, December  3,  1913. 


SCALE  OF  POINTS 


Head  and  Face 4 

Eyes 2 

Ears 2 

Neck  . 2 

Jowl 2 

Shoulders 6 

Chest 12 

Back  and  Loin 14 

Sides  and  Ribs 9 

Belly  and  Flank 4 

Ham  and  Rump 10 


Feet  and  Legs 

T^il 

Coat 

Color 

Size 


0 

1 

3 

.........   ^ 

8 

Action  and  Style 3 

Condition 2 

Disposition 2 

Symmetry 3 


Total  . 


100 
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detailed  description 

Head  and  Face. —  Head  short  and  wide;  cheeks  neat;  jaws 
broad  and  strong;  forehead  medium,  high  and  wid^;  face  short 
and  smooth ;  nose  neat^  tapering  and  slightly  dished. 

Objections. —  Head  long,  narrow  or  coarse;  cheeks  too  full; 
forehead  low  and  narrow;  jaws  c(tntracted  and  weak;  face  long, 
narrow  and  straight;  nose  coarse,  clumsy  or  dished  like  a 
Berkahira 

Eyes — Bright,  large,  clear  and  free  from  wrinkles  or  over- 
hanging fat 

Objections. —  Small,  deep  set,  surrounded  by  wrinkles  or  fat 

Ears. —  Drooping  at  tip  to  give  graceful  appearance ;  thin ; 
soft;  pointing  outward  and  forward;  well  proportioned  to  size  of 
bodv. 

Objections. —  Too  large  and  coarse ;  thick,  lopping ;  lying  4»o 
near  the  face ;  stiff,  erect,  or  too  small.     Not  under  control. 

Xeck. —  Wide ;  deep ;  short  and  nicely  arched ;  neatly  tapering 
from  shoulder. 

Objections. —  N'arrow ;  thin ;  long ;  flat  on.  top ;  tucked  up ;  not 
extending  down  to  breast  bone. 

Jowl, —  Smooth ;  neat ;  firm ;  full ;  carrying  fullness  well  back 
to  shoulders  and  brisket  when  head  is  carried  up  level. 

Objections. —  Light ;  rough  and  deeply  wrinkled ;  too  large  and 
flabby ;  not  carrying  fullness  back  to  shoulders  and  brisket. 

Sh(hdders. —  Broad ;  deep  and  full ;  extending  in  line  with  the 
side  and  carrying  size  down  to  line  of  belly. 

Objections. —  Deficient  in  width  or  depth;  extending  above 
line  of  back ;  thick  beyond  line  of  sides  and  hams ;  shields  on 
boars  too  coarse  and  prominent 

Chest  —  Heartgtrth. —  Large,  wide,  deep  and  full ;  even  under 
line  to  the  shoulder  and  sides  with  no  creases;  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  heart  and  other  organs,  making  a  large  girth,  indi- 
cating much  vitality.  Brisket  smooth,  even  and  broad;  wide  be- 
tween the  legs  and  extending  well  forward  showing  in  front. 

Objections. —  Pinched  appearance  at  the  top  or  bottom,  or 
tucked  in  back  of  forelegs  ;*  showing  too  narrow  between  the  legs, 
not  depth  enough  back  of  the  shoulder.  Brisket  uneven,  narrow, 
not  prominent. 
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Back  and  Loin. —  Broad;  straight  or  slightly  arched;  uniform 
width;  free  from  lumps  or  rolls;  same  height  and  width  at 
shoulder  as  at  ham. 

Objections.- —  Narrow ;  swayed ;  humped ;  creasing  back  of 
shoulders ;  sun-fish  shaped ;  uneven  width ;  lumps  or  rolls. 

Sides. —  Full ;  smooth ;  deep ;  carrying  size  down  to  line  of 
belly;  even  with  line  of  bam  and  shoulder. 

Objectiona. —  Flat ;  lliin ;  flabby ;  uneven  surface ;  compressed  at 
bottom;  shrunken  at  shoulder  and  bam. 

Bibs. —  Long;  well  sprung  at  top  and  bottom;  giving  animal  a 
square  form. 

Objections. —  Too  short;  flat. 

Belly. —  Same  width  as  back;  full;  straight;  drooping  as  low 
at  flank  as  at  bottom  of  chest;  line  of  lower  edge  running  parallel 
with  sides. 

Objectiona. —  Xurrow ;  pinched ;  sagging  or  flabby. 

Flank. —  Full  and  even  with  body;  equalling  beartgirth. 

Objections. —  Thin,  tucked  up  or  drawn  in ;  less  than  heart- 
girth  or  length  of  body  from  top  of  head  to  root  of  tail. 

Ham  or  Rump. —  Broad,  full,  long,  wide  and  deep;  admitting 
of  no  swells;  bnttock  full,  neat  and  clean;  stifle  well  covered  wilh 
fleah,  nicely  tapering  toward  the  hock;  rump  slightly  rounding 
from  loin  to  root  of  tail,  same  width  as  back,  making  an  even 
line  with  sides. 

Objections. —  Narrow;  short;  not  filled  out  to  stifle;  too  much 
cut  up  in  crotch  or  twist;  not  coming  down  to  hock;  buttocks 
flabby;  rump  flat,  narrow,  too  long,  too  sharp  or  peaked  at  root 
of  tail. 

Legs. —  Medium  length;  strong  and  straight;  set  well  apart 
and  well  under  body ;  bone  of  good  size ;  firm ;  well  muscled ; 
wide  above  knee  and  hocrk,  round  and  tapering  below  knee  anJ 
hook,  enabling  the  animal  to  carry  its  weight  with  ease;  pasterns 
short 'and  nearly  upright. 

Objections. —  Too  short  or  too  long;  weak;  crooked;  too  close 
together ;  muscles  weak ;  bone  too  lai^  and  coarse,  without  taper ; 
pasterns  long,  crooked  or  slim. 

Feef- — Short;  firm;  tough;  animal  standing  well  up  on  toes, 

Objections. —  Hoofs  long,  slim,  weak;  toes  spreading,  crooked 
or  turned  up. 
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TaU. —  Small ;  smooth ;  nicely  tapering ;  root  slightly  covered 
with  flesh ;  carried  in  a  curl. 

Objections. — Coarse;  too  long;  clumsy;  straight. 

Coat. —  Fine;  either  straight  or  wavy  with  preference  for 
straight;  evenly  distributed  and  covering  the  body  well. 

Objections. —  Bristles;  swirls;  hair  coarse,  thin,  standing  up, 
not  evenly  distributed  over  all  the  body  except  the  belly. 

Color. —  White.  Red  or  black  spots  in  hair  disqualify,  but 
blue  spots  in  hide  (commonly  known  as  freckles)  while  objection- 
able and  should  be  discouraged  do  not  argue  impurity  of  blood. 

Objections. —  Color  any  other  than  white. 

Size. —  Large  for  age  and  condition.  Boar  two  years  and  over, 
if  in  good  flesh,  should  weigh  not  less  than  500  pounds ;  sow  same 
age  and  condition,  not  less  than  450  pounds.  Boars  eighteen 
months  old,  in  good  flesh,  should  weigh  not  less  than  400  pounds ; 
sows,  350.  Boars  twelve  months  old,  not  less  than  350  pounds; 
sows,  300.  Boars  and  sows  six  months  old  not  less  than  150 
pounds  each,  and  other  ages  in  proportion. 

Objections. —  Overgrown,  coarse,  uncouth,  hard  to  fatten. 

AclioTL — Easy  and  graceful;  high  carriage;  active;  gentle  and 
easily  handled.  In  males  testicles  fiihould  be  readily  seen,  and  of 
same  size  and  carriage. 

Objections. —  Sluggish;  awkward;  low  carriage;  wild;  vicious. 
In  males,  testicles  not  distinctly  visible,  or  not  of  same  size  and 
carriage. 

Condition^ —  Healthy  and  mellow  touch,  fat  evenly  laid  on. 

Objections. —  Harsh  to  touch,  flabbiness,  fat  in  lumps  on  back 
or  sides. 

DisposUiofu — Quiet  and  gentle. 

Objections. —  Cross,  restless,  quarrelsome. 

^ymmetrif  or  Adaption  of  Points. —  The  adaption  of  all  the 
points,  size  and  style  combined  to  make  the  desired  type  or  model. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS    FOR    REGISTRY 

1.  Sows  scoring  less  than  60  points. 

2.  Boars  scoring  less  than  70  points. 

3.  Red  or  black  hair  in  coat 

4.  Barren  or  stunted  animals. 


THE   CHESHIRE 

E.  S.  Hill,  Feebville,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  of  the  Cheshire  Snine  Breeders'  Aasociation 

The  Cheshire,  Which  is  considered  by  those  well  acquainted 
jith  its  merits  to  be  one  of  the  Iiest  breeds  of  swine  in  America, 
pas  originated  in  New  York  in  the  early  fifties  and  was  first 
ilassed  and  exhibited  at  state  fairs  in  1859,  when  their  fine  ap- 
)earance  and  the  excellence  of  their  general  makeup  made  a  very 
'avorable  impression. 


Fio,  35, —  Chebhihe  Sow. 

Very  little  booming  of  the  breed  was  ever  made.  It  had  the 
food  fortune  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  a  class  of 
ireeders  who  were  more  interested  in  improving  and  perfecting 
ban  in  making  sales  of  their  favorites. 

In  the  East  and  middle  West  they  have  steadily  gained  in 
)opiilarify  on  their  merits  as  money-making  pork  producers  and 
mprovere  of  established  herds  of  h(^. 

The  Cheshire  is  a  long,  deep-bodied  hog  of  strong  cocstitution 
ind  great  heart  girth ;  straight  in  the  hack,  full,  but  finely  rounded 
lams ;  white  hair ;  thin,  pink  skin,  free  from  wrinkles ;  ears  erect, 
[B61 
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nose  medmm  ami  face  dished;  tine  strong  boocs,  which  will  hold 
them  up  OH  their  feet  even  when  confined  continuously  in  pens. 
As  bnsiness  h<^s  they  easily  ad^pt  themselves  to  any  condition 
and  are  good,  active  feeders  in  pasture  or  pen.  They  are  especi- 
ally noted  for  their  early  maturity,  quick  fattening,  and  great 
power  of  assimilation,  thus  producing  a  pound  of  gain  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

The  accompanying  photogra[)h  shows  an  eight  months  old  pig 
that  made  a  growth  of  353  pounds,  an  average  of  one  and  one- 


Fio.  30. —  Chebuire  Boar. 

half  pounds  per  day.  For  shorter  teets  we  have  records  of  gains 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per  week,  and  one  Indiana 
breeder  writes  me  that  his  "Cheahires  were  growing  three  pounds 
each  per  day. 

The  quality  of  their  meat  is  firm  in  texture,  tender,  and  of 
finest  flavor.  Enough  difference  is  noticeable  where  the  Cheshire 
is  used  in  the  market  to  create  a  demand  from  the  butcher  and 
his  customers.  One  butcher  says,  "  I  like  them  best  because  of 
the  neat  and  clean  appearance  of  the  carcass  when  hung  up,  the 
email  percentage  of  waste  and  large  amount  of  choice  cuts  which 
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ng  the  higher  prices.     I  find  their  meat  is  streaked  with  fat 

i  lean,  and  the  fat  is  not  of  the  soft  lardy  kind.     My  customers 

)  pleased  with  the  quality  and  small  amount  of  bone ;  they  are 

)  best  aellera  I  can  get," 

A.S  breeders  they  are  prolific.    Sows  with  first  litters  will  raise 

»m  five  to  ten  pigs,  and  mature  sows  will  raise,  feed,  and  grow 

0  litters  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  year. 

The  sows  are  of  a  kind  and  quiet  disposition.     I  often  stay 

th  my  sows  at  farrowing  time  when  it  is  cold,  covering  the 

V  and  her  little  ones  with  a  blanket     I  seldom  have  one  step 

or  lie  on  a  pig,  and  have  never  had  a  Cheshire  eat  her  young. 
They  are  strongly  bred  to  their  type.  The  breeders  have 
•rked  in  harmony  in  selecting,  mating  and  raising  them  to  a 
iformly  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Sows  of  all  breeds  and  colors  have  been  bred  to  my  boars,  but 
>  pigs  have  been  solid  white  without  exception,  always  reeem- 
ng  the  Cheshire  in  form  and  build. 

At  the  New  York  StaW  AVinter  and  Fat  Stock  Fair  of  1905-6, 
)  championship  for  dressed  carcasses  both  light  and  heav^' 
■ight,  wa:.  won  by  the  Cheshires.     At  Chicago,  witli  70  animal.s 

competition  they  won  firat  for  carcass  under  200  pounds,  also 

ampionship  over  all  for  dressed  carcasses;   the  winner  of  the 

tor  dressed  the  unusual   percentage  of  90.23   pounds  to   the 

ndred. 

The  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Association  is  an  incorporated 

;iety  in  good  standing  with  the  sixth  volume  of  pedigrees  just 

in  ted. 

The  Cheshire  Herd  Book  was  established  in  1884.     The  asao- 

ition,  incorporated  in  1898,  has  now  the  best  of  standing,  being 

cognized  as  a  standard  recording  society. 

STANDARD    OF    EXCELLENCE 

The  standard  of  excellence  as  adopted  is:  head,  ^ort  to  medium 
length,  short  in  proportion  to  length  of  body;  face  somewhat 
ihed  and  wide  between  the  eyee;  ears  small,  erect,  in  old 
imaJs  often  slightly  pointed  forward;  neck  short;  shoulders 
oad  and  full ;  hips  broad ;  body  long,  broad  and  deep ;  hams 
oad,  nearly  straight  with  back,  and  running  well  down  towards 
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bock;  legs  long  and  slim,  set  well  apart  and  supporting  the  body 
on  the  toes ;  tail  small  and  slim ;  hair  fine,  medium  in  thickness 
and  quantity ;  color  whita  When  grown  and  well  f attened,  should 
dress  from  400  to  600. 

SCALE    OF    POINTS 

1.  Bead  —  Short  to  medium  in  length,  short  in  proportion  to  length 

of  body 8 

2.  Pace  —  Somewhat  dished  and  wide  between  the  eyes 8 

3.  Jowl  —  Medium  in  fullness 3 

4.  Ears — Small,   fine,  erect,   and   in   old  animals  slightly   pointing 

forward   6 

5.  Neck  —  Short  and  broad 3 

6.  Shoulders  —  Broad,  full  and  deep 6 

7.  Girth  around  heart 8 

8.  Back  —  Long,  broad  and  straight  nearly  to  root  of  tail 10 

9.  Side  —  Deep  and  full,  nearly  straight  on  bottom  line 7 

10.  Flank  —  Well  back  and  low  down,  making  flank  girth  nearly  equal 

to  heart  girth 3 

U.  Bams — Broad  and  nearly  straight  with  back,  and  running  down 

well  towards  hock 10 

12.  Legs  —  Small  and  slim,  set  well  apart,  supporting  body  well  on  toes.  10 

13.  Tail  —  Small,  slim  and  tapering 3 

14.  Hair — Fine,  medium  in  thickness  and  quantity 3 

15.  Color —  White,  and  colored  hairs  to  disqualify 2 

16.  Skin— Fine  and  pliable,  small  blue  spots  objectionable,  but  allow- 

able   3 

17.  Symmetry — Animal  well  proportioned,  handsome  and  stylish 8 

Tota  I 1 00 


THE  LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE 

J.  G.  Curtis,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farmers*  Institute  Lecturer 
HISTORY 

The  Large  White  hreed  of  Great  Britain  is  known  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  as  the  Large  Yorkshire,  or  Improved 
Large  Yorkshire.  The  original  Large  White  pig  was  extremely 
large  and  coarse,  but  the  type  has  been  considerably  modified  by 
selection,  and  possibly  by  the  judicious  use  of  other  blood-  Owing 
to  the  improvement  effected  in  the  breed,  the  term  ^'  improved  " 
is  commonly  inserted  in  the  name. 

In  the  improvement  of  English  breeds  of  swine,  Chinese  and 
Neapolitan  swine  were  used  quite  extensively  during  the  early 
part  of  the  past  century,  the  former,  as  the  name  indicates,  coming 
from  China  and  the  latter  from  Italy.  Both  these  breeds  being 
small  and  fine-boned,  and  possessing  a  marked  tendency  to  fatten, 
they  w^ero  well  adapted  to  modify  the  large,  coarse-boned,  late- 
maturing  pigs  which  existed  in  Britain  at  that  time. 

Large  Yorkshires  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Great  Britain, 
where  they  are  regarded  as  the  leading  bacon-producing  breed. 
In  Denmark  they  are  used  exclusively  for  crossing  on  the  sows 
common  to  the  country,  and  the  very  finest  bacon  brought  into 
England  comes  from  this  cross.  They  are  more  numerous  in 
Canada  than  any  other  breed,  and  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  large  numbers. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  breed  of  hogs  so  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world  as  the  Yorkshire,  but  as  they  were 
introduced  into  this  country  only  a  few  years  ago  our  farmers 
have  not  yet  had  much  opportunity  to  observe  or  hear  of  the 
particular  characteristics  which  have  made  the  Yorkshires  so 
popular  in  all  other  hog-growing  countries- 

The  Yorkshire  has  been  longer  in  evolution  and  represents  a 
more  highly  developed  organism  than  any  other  breed  of  hogs  in 
the  world.  And,  more  important  than  this,  we  find  that  the 
breeders  and  improvers  of  the  Yorkshire  selected  and  bred  their 

[100] 
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stock  along  ratioual,  natural  lines.  They  at  last  obtained  a  special 
purpose  animal,  but  in  doing  bo  they  did  not  sacrifice  either  vigor, 
prolificacy,  size  or  strength  of  bone.  That  the  Yorkshire  is  a 
highly  specialized  breed  must  be  apparent  to  all  when  we  note  that 
S4  per  <:ent.  of  the  carcass  goes  for  fancy  ham  and  bacon  and 
ihat  only  16  per  cent  goes  for  lard,  sausage  and  waste. 

Although  the  Yorkshire  traces  back  with  much  the  same  type 
for  eome  four  hundred  years,  the  real  origin  of  the  modem  York- 
shires dates  back  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In 
England,  the  native  country  of  the  Yorkshire,  they  have  always 
been  raised  on  a  diversified  diet,  getting  great  quantities  of  pas- 
ture, cured  grasses,  field  roots,  dairy  by-products,  nitrogenous 
grains,  etc.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  have  attained  and  kept 
ilie  bacon  form  and  retained  all  of  their  original  vigor  and 
fenmdity. 

GENEBAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Yorkshire  is  a  laige  white  h<^  with  medium-sized  head, 
medium  to  short  nose,  slightly  dished;  long,  deep  body  of  medium 


'i^dth  and  equally  wide  at  shoulder,  sides  and  hams;  strong 
lejre  of  medium  length  and  good  feet  capable  of  carrying  great 
weight. 
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Th^  are  very  active  and  healthy  and  extremely  prolific,  fre- 
uently  farrowing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pigs  at  firat  litter.  Their 
isposition  ie  kind  and  they  are  good  mothers  and  usually  large 
lilkers  with  the  ahility  to  raise  lai^  uniform  litters  of  strong 
rowthy  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  continue  to  make  rapid  growth 
fter  heing  weaned  whether  you  have  milk  to  feed  them  or  not. 
everal  of  my  imported  sows  have  sixteen  teats  each. 

The  Large  Yorkshire  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds  of  swine, 
hey  vary  considerably  in  type,  and  it  requires  skill  in  selection 
)  breed  them  of  uniform  character.  When  intelligently  selected 
ley  are  profitable  feeders,  growing  rapidly  and  becoming  ready 
ir  market  at  an  early  age.  They  are  well  adapted  to  produce 
Eicon  for  market,  as  they  furnish  a  long  side  and  a  good  propor- 
on  of  lean  to  fat.  They  are  reasonably  hurdy  and  very  prolific, 
eing  more  than  ordinarily  prepotent,  they  are  exceptionally 
iluabls  for  crossing  on  the  fatter  types  of  hogs,  giving  to  the 
ri^eny  greater  length  and  leas  tendency  to  excessive  fatness. 

UTILITY,    BHEEDINQ   AKn   FEEDING    QUAI.ITIE8 

The  value  of  any  breed  of  hogs  must  finally  be  based  on  their 
tility ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  their  ability  to  make  profits  for  the 
rower.  This  value  depends  upon  their  economy  of  production 
I  the  matter  of  both  meat  and  progeny. 

Profit  in  pork  production  is  influenced  to  a  greater  exteiit  by 
le  number  of  pigs  raised  per  litter  than  by  any  other  factor, 
nd  this  factor  is  largely  in  control  of  the  hog  raiser.  It  not  only 
tcludes  the  selection  of  sows  that  will  farrow  and  properly  nurse 
Tgo  litters,  but  also  inchides  proper  care  from  the  herdsman 
aring  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  pigs*  life.  The  cost  per  pig  at 
eaning  time  varies  from  about  fourteen  dollars  for  one  pig  per 
iw  per  year  to  less  than  two  dollars  for  twenty-four  pigs  per 
m  per  year.  For  breeding  purposes  the  Yorkshire  is  of  calm 
id  quiet  disposition ;  even  at  the  critical  period  of  farrowing 
me,  the  sows  are,  as  a  rule,  quiet  and  easily  handled.  The 
>ars  are  gentle  and  of  good  disposition.  Both  sexes  are  active, 
id  take  sufficient  exercise  to  produce  strong  and  healthy  pigs, 
ecause  of  the  long  years  of  pure  breeding  behind  them  the 
brkshiree  are  very  prepotent.     This  characteristic  is  eepeciallv 
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valuable  to  the  farmer  who  is  buying  pure-bred  boars  to  cross  on 
coaunou  sows,  as  be  is  thus  assured  of  a  uniform,  good-appearing 
crop  of  pigs. 

Moet  important  of  all  we  find  the  Yorkshire  sows  to  be  excep- 
tional mothers.  The  litters  run  from  eight  to  sixteen  pigs  each. 
These  litters  would  be  of  small  value  unless  properly  raised,  but 
as  the  sows  are  gentle  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  since  they  have 
an  abundance  of  milk  they  give  the  pigs  a  good  start 

Yorkshire   sovrs,    being    vigorous    and    active,    rarely    become 
clnmsy  even  at  an  advanced  age,  hence  they  can  be  kept  in  the 


brood  herd  until  twelvfi  or  fifteen  years  of  aj^c.  Hof^  growers 
now  agree  that  the  strongest,  moat  growtlij'  pigs  und  the  largest 
titters  are  produced  from  aged  sows. 

To  produce  meat  animals  profitably,  we  must  have  animals 
active  and  vigorous  to  maintain  a  great  appetite  and  with  healthy 
digestive  organs  to  assimilate  the  food  eaten.  Here  we  find  the 
Torkshire  preeminent.  Thev  have,  as  a  rule,  a  strong  appetite 
which  appreciates  all  kinds  of  feed  und  an  inclination  to  get  out 
and  hustle  for  themselves. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  experiments  with  breeds  of  swine 
in  this  country  dealing  with  the  matter  of  economy  in  pork  pro- 
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uction  have  been  conducted  by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  In 
tree  experiments  with  the  six  leading  breeds  of  swine,  to  deter- 
aine  which  breed  produced  pork  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  Large 
Torkshires  were  first  in  one  experiment  and  second  in  the 
ther  two. 

However,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  economical  production  of 
lork  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  breed  as  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
lividuality.  The  hog  which  has  constitution  and  quality  will 
oake  economical  use  of  the  food  it  consumes,  no  matter  to  what 
ireed  it  belongs. 

'  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  wherever  swine  husbandry  has 
■chieved  the  greatest  prominence  throughout  the  world  it  has 
leen  very  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  Large  Yorkshire 
ilood  by  crossing  Large  Yorkshire  boars  on  the  native  sows  and 
bus  securing  a  grade  hog  with  the  characteristic  long,  deep  body, 
md  the  wonderful  prolificacy  and  milk-giving  properties  of  the 
forkshire,  all  of  which  are  important  factors  in  producing  the 
Qost  profitable  hog.  Notable  examples  are  the  cases  of  Canada 
md  Denmark,  where  the  improvement  and  placing  of  the  swine 
nduatry  upon  a  most  profitable  basis  during  the  past  quarter- 
entury  is  largely  accredited  to  the  introduction  and  wide  use  of 
he  Largp  English  -Yorkshire. 

STA.\DAKU    OF    EXCELLENCE 

Standard  of  oxcelleuc6  and  scale  of  points  adopted  by  the 
Vmerican  Yorkshire  Club  in  1899. 

PointB 

1,  Qenerat  Oatline, —  Long  and  deep  in  proportion  to  width,  but  not  roaa- 

sive;   Blightly  arch^   in  the  back,  Bjinnietrical  and  emootli,  with 
bofly  lirmly  supported  by  well-placed  legs  of  medium  length ."i 

2,  Outline  of  Head. —  Moderate  in  length  and  size,  with  lower  jaw  well 

sprung,  and  considerable  dish   toward   snout,   increaeing  witti   cd- 
vancfd  maturity   4 

3.  t'orehivd  and  Poll. —  Wide 1 

4.  Eye. —  Medium  svk,  clear  and  briglit 1 

.'i.  Juirl. —  Medium,  not  carried  too  tar  l)ack  toward  neck,  and  not  flabby.        1 

6.  Sywut. —  Turning  upward  with  a  short  curve,  increasing  with  age. ...        I 

7.  Har. —  Medium  in  size,  standing  well  out  from  the  head,  of  medium 

erection  and  inclining  slightly   forward 1 

8.  yeck. —  Of  medium  length,  fair  widtli  and  depth,  rising  gradually  from 

poll   to  witlicra,  muscular,  but  not  gross,  evenly   connecting  Lead 
p.nd  body  3 

9.  Outline  of  Body. —  Lon^,  deep  and  of  medium  breadth,  equally  wide 

at  shoulder,   side  and  hams;   top  line  slightly  arched,  under  line 
straight  T 
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10.  Back. — Moderately  broad,  even  in  width  from  end  to  end;  strong  in 

loin,  short  ribs  of  good  length 10 

11.  Shoulder. —  Large  but  not  massive^  not  open  above 6 

12.  Arm  and  Thigh. —  Broad  and  of  medium  length  and  development 2 

13.  Brisket. —  Wide  and  on  a  level  with  under  line 3 

14.  Side. —  Long,  deep,  straight  and  even  from  shoulder  to  hip. .,. 8 

15.  Rils. —  Well  arched  and  deep 5 

16.  Heart  Oirth  and  Flank  Oirth. —  Good,  and  about  equal 8 

17.  Hindquarters. —  Long,   to  correspond   with   shoulder   and  side,   deep, 

with  moderate  and  gradual  droop  to  tail 5 

18.  Ham. —  Large,  well  let  down  on  thigh  and  twist  and  rear  outline  some- 

what rounded 10 

19.  Ttcist. — ^Well  down  and  meaty 10 

20.  Tail. —  Medium,  not  much  inclined  to  curl 1 

21.  Legs. — Mediuni  in  length,  strong,  not  coarse,  but  standing  straight 

and  firm 5 

22.  Hair. —  Abundant,  long,  of  medium  fineness,  without  any  bristles 4 

23.  Skin. —  Smooth  and  white,  without  scales,  but  dark  spots  in  the  skin 

do  not  disqualify' 2 

24.  Color. —  White  on  every  part 1 

2o.  Movement. —  Active,  but  not  restless 5 

Total 100 

Secretarv  of  the  American  Yorkshire  (,'lub, 

HARRY  G.  GRUM, 
White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 


THE  SMALL  YORKSHIRE* 

Chakles  S.   Plumb    Columbus,   Ohio, 


The   origin   of   the   Small   Yorkflbire 
pig,  known  as  the  "Small  White"  in 
England,    is  obsci^re.     It   haa   been   as- 
sumed that  it  came  from  Chinese  stock, 
though   different  today   from  the  early 
Chinese  tvpe.  Charles  Mason  of  Chitlon 
and  Robert  Colling  of  Darlington,  York- 
shire, both  Shorthorn  cattle  breeders,  are 
the  earliest  known  persons  to  have  bred 
Small  Yorkshires,  then  termed  Chinese. 
They  owned  herds  as  early  as  1818,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  parent  stock.     Following  this  period  the 
breed  met  with  some  extensive  distribution  in  England  by  Short- 
horn breeders. 

STRAINS  (JR  FAMILIES 

Some  strains  or  families  of  Small  Whites  early  developed  in 
England.  A  lo<'al  breed,  known  as  the  Solwuy  in  Cumberland, 
assisted  in  the  improvement  of  tlie  Small  Yorkshire,  although 
^his  was  descended  from  the  ilason-CoUing  breeding  of  Small 
Whites.  The  Solway  also  played  a  part  in  improving  the  Large 
Yorkshire  as  bred  by  Mr.  Wainman  of  Carhead.  There-  existed 
st>me  twenty-five  or  so  years  ago,  a  small  white  pig  known  as  the 
Suffolk,  which  was  essentially  absorbed  l)y  the  Small  Yorkshire. 
In  Cumberland  was.  another  type,  some  larger  than  the  Small 
Yorkshire,  but  of  the  same  general  character,  the  blood  of  the  two 
being  freely  mixed.  Still  another  branch,  descended  from  Mason- 
Colling  stock,  was  known  as  the  Windsor  breed.  A  more  modem 
and  very  popular  strain  was  developed  by  Lord   Ducie,   which 

*  Reprint  from  Typet  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  by  Profeseor  Plumb, 
publiahcd  l>j  Ginn  £  Co.,  New  York  City, 

rioej 
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really  resulted   from   a  judicious   bleudiug  of   Cumberland   and 
Small  Yorkshire  blood.  * 

ISTKODDCTION    TO    AMERICA 

The  introduction  of  the  Small  Yorkshire  pig  to  America  under 
that  name  occurred  many  years  ago.  In  1888  Curtis  wrote  that 
it  was  first  brought  to  this  country  about  1860,  but  did  not  attract 
much  attention.  Colonel  Richard  M.  Hoe  of  Xew  York  and 
William  H.  Cole  of  New  Jersey  tnade  importationa  in  1872, 
1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  and  to  these  importations 
Irace  the  beat-known  herds  of  America,  Small  Yorkshires  were 
first  exhibited   at   Xe^v   York   and   Xew  Jersey   fairs   in    1875, 


Fio.  30. —  Small  Yorkshire  Sow. 

while  in  1876  they  were  extensively  shown  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  at  St  Louis  and  also  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

CHAEACTE^ISTICB 

The  characteristics  of  the  Small  Yorkshire  are  most  striking. 
This  breed  among  swine  is  the  most  highly  developed  of  any  from 
the  standpoint  of  "  fancy  "  points.  The  head  in  its  most  fashion- 
able form  presents  a  remarkable  development.  Tlio  fare  is  very 
short  and  broad,  and  is  dished  or  curved  to  such  a  dt^eo  in 
specimens  as  to  point  the  end  of  the  nose  upward.      The  lower 
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jaw  also  is  curved  upward  in  a  marked  degree.  In  this  highly 
dished  face  the  eyes  are  often  obscured  by  rolls  of  fat  about  the 
,  side  of  the  head.  The  ears  are  short,  fine  and  erect,  pointing 
forward.  The  jowl  is  naturally  very  round  and  highly  developed. 
This  breed  is  famous  for  great  fat  production ;  the  neck  short  and 
thick,  the  back  very  broad,  short,  and  deeply  laid  with  fat  or 
flesh,  the  tail  set  up  well  on  a  line  with  the  back,  the  hams  and 
shoulders  heavy  and  full  for  the  size,  and  the  bones,  hair,  and 
quality  quite  refined.  The  color  is  entirely  white  except  for 
black  spots  occasionally  occurring  on  the  skin.  In  referring  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  breed  Professor  James  Long  writes: 

In  breeding  tlie  Small  Wliite  pig  the  breeder  should  make  it  his  aim  to 
maintain  the  characteristic  points  of  the  variety,  the  chief  of  which  are  form 
{much  in  little),  fineness  of  bone,  quantity  and  quality  of -hair,  shortness  of 
snout,  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 

As  a  whole  pigs  of  this  breed  have  great  breadth  and  depth  for 
their  size. 

SIZE 

The  size  of  the  Small  Yorkshire  ranks  it  as  the  smallest  of 
the  breeds  kept  in  this  country.  The  matured  pig  will  usually 
weigh  from  180  to  200  pounds,  although  Mr.  Sanders  Spencer  has 
had  them  weigh  nearly  300  pounds  at  fifteen  months  of  age. 
Owing  to  the  very  compact  form  individuals  weigh  more  than 
might  be  anticipated. 

The  early-maturing  qualities  of  the  Small  Yorkshires  are  of  a 
high  order,  so  that  the  pigs  may  be  fattened  at  almost  any  stage 
of  development. 

FEEDING 

The  Small  Yorkshire  as  a  feeder  is  easily  fattened,  but  does 
not  make  large  gains.  This  has  been  regarded  as  a  superior  sort 
for  making  small  roasting  pigs  as  the  young  things  finish  off  early 
for  this  purpose.  Some  British  swine  authorities  claim  that  pigs 
of  this  breed  can  be  brought  to  excessive  fatness  on  less  food  by 
half  than  any  other  breed.  It  will  not  however,  increase  as 
rapidly  in  actual  gains  as  the  larger  breeds.  At  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  Small  Yorshircs  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  1.04  pounds  live  weight,  having  an  average  weight  of  201 
pounds  after  184  days  of  feeding,  starting  at  23  pounds.  It  re- 
quired 353  pounds  of  feed  for  100  pounds  gain,  and  the  carcasses 
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dnwed  84.1  per  cent.     This  record  somewhat  txcellcnl  that  of  tlie 

Iterkshire, 
Tho  Small  Yorksthiro  as  a  praziiig  pig  will  do  extremely  well, 

at  least  that  is  the  experience  in  England.  Professor  Long  states 
that  when  a  Small  White  pig  is  fit  for  exhibition  it  gets  very  little 
hi  grass,  and  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  fat  pigs  of  this  breed 
which  in  summer  were  entirely  grass-fed. 


Fio.  40. —  Prize- WissiNO  Small  VoRKsniRE  Hoar, 

QUALITY  OF  MEAT 

The  qnality  of  Smiall  Yorkshire  meat,  while  of  fine  grain  and 
3weet,  is  not  in  favor  today  in  Great  Britain,  containing  as  it 
Joes  a  high  percentage  of  far.  Mr.  John  Walker,  writing  in  lOO.'i 
in  Pigs  for  Profit,  saya : 

At  far  as  quality'  goea  theso  pigs  are  deapiiicd  b;  the  butcher  because  the; 
give  such  a  \'fTy  gmall  proportion  of  lean  to  lat  that  tliu  public  leaves  the 
joisu  of  pork  on  the  butcher's  slab,  it  being  so  leanlcse,  wliile  tlic  bacon  curer 
*ill  have  oaught  to  do  with  the  fat  little  animals. 

The  croea-bred  or  grade  Small  Yorkshire  pig  is  in  genera!  an 
improvement  over  the  pure-bred,  if  mated  to  a  larger  breed,  for 
thereby  a  better  grade  of  pork  is  produced  and  a  more  hardy  and 
prolific  stock  results. 

FECUNDITY 

The  fecundity  of  the  Small  Yorkshire  is  about  medium,  with  a 
tendency  to  small  litters,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  breed 
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tending  to  excess  of  fat  development.      The  nursing  females  pro 
duce  but  a  moderate  amount  of  milk. 


POPULARITY 

The  popularity  of  the  Small  Yorkshire  has  decreased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  but  slightly  bred  todayin  England  or  Ameriea^ 
Aa  a  breed  it  was  largely  developed  by  fanciers,  often  for  show. 
Its  excessive  fat,  however,  caused  it  to  become  unpopular  in  the 
British  market,  where  a  lean  type  of  bacon  is  most  in  favor.  Ac- 
cording to  Volume  XX  of  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association 
of  Great  Britain,  only  two.  or  three  breeders  now  enter  their  pig! 
while  of  the  Lai^  Whites  there  are  entered  1,000  out  of  1,391. 
This  does  not  speak  well  for  the  popularity  of  the  Small  York 
shire  in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  breed  is  very  rareh 
seen  at  the  livestock  shows,  nor  are  there  many  breeders. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  distribution  of  the  Small  Yorkshire  is  mainly  in  Englanc 
and  the  United  States,  in  small  herds  and  in  a  limited  degree,  at 
has  been  indicated.  They  are  mainly  located  in  the  easterr 
United  States,  notably  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Penn 
sylvania,  with  a  few  small  herds  in  the  middle  West 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations  to  protect  and  register  Small  Yorkshires  exist  it 
England  and  America.  The  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association 
roisters  in  Great  Britain.  In  tlie  United  States  the  Americai 
Small  Yorkshire  dub  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1878.  Tbi; 
club  has  registered  ibout  1,500  pigs  in  the  first  two  and  onl; 
volumes  of  the  herdbook  issued.  The  American  Yorkshire  Club 
organized  in  1893,  with  headquarters  in  Jlinncsota,  also  raster 
this  breed  in  the  American  Yorkshire  Record,  of  which  two  vol 
umes  have  been  published.  In  the  herdbooks  of  this  club  thi 
Small  Yorkshires  are  registered  in  .a  group  by  themselves,  ai 
Class  A,  the  Large  Yorkshires  being  in  Class  B.  Only  a  fe« 
hundred  of  the  Small  Yorkshires  have  been  registered  in  Uiii 
club,  these  being  mainly  in  the  western  states. 


THE  VICTORIA* 

Chables   S.  Plumb,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Profceaor  of  Animal   Iluab&ndry,  College  iif   Agriculture  of  the  Ohio   StAte 

Uoiveraitj 

ORIGIN 

The  origin  of  the  Victoria  breed  of  pigs  is  accredited  to  two 
sources,  which  are  aa  follows: 

1.  The  Davis  Victoria  Pig. —  George  F.  Davis,  of  Dyer,  Lake 
rountj-,  Indiana,  combined  the  blood  of  the  Poland-China,  Berk-  ' 
shire,  Chester  White  and  Suffolk,  crossing  these  and  then  prac- 
ticing careful  selection  to  secure  a  definite  type.  This  work  began 
about  1870.  The  descendants  of  this  breeding  represent  the 
present-day  Victorias  in  this  country. 

2.  The  Curiis  Victoria  pig  originated  with  Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis, 
f)f  Kirby  Homestead,  Saratoga  county,  Xew  York,  about  1850. 


Fio.  41. —  Gboup  of  Pbize-Winkibo  Victorias. 

The  native  hog  contaiuing  a  strain  of  the  Irish  Grazier  and  the 
Byfield  breed  were  first  used,  and  their  descendants  were  crossed 
on  the  Yorkshire.  What  was  termed  Suffolk  blood  was  also  used, 
but  this  was  probably  the  Yorkshire  or  a  close  relative.  Careful 
selection  by  Colonel  Curtis,  who  was  a  prominent  stockman  in 
hia  day,  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  white  breed  much  after 
the  Middle  Yorkshire  type,  with  sliglitly  dished  face  and  erect 


•Reprint  from   Tgpet  and  Breed*  of  Farm  ;4»»mo78,  hj  Profeeaor  Plumb, 
pibliibed  by  Ginn  *  Co.,  New  York  City. 
[Ill] 
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car.  The  Swine  Hreedera'  Convention  nt  Indianapolis  in  1872 
approved  of  a  (committee  report  commending  the  Victoria,  In 
this  it  was  stated  that  pigs  of  this  breed  if  pure  should  have  a 
direct  descent  from  a.  sow  named  Queen  Victoria,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  family  and  from  which  the  breed 
probably  takes  its  name.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  the  Vic- 
toria stock  of  Curtis  ancestry  is  now  no  longer  in  pur©  bred 
existence. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The  head  is  moderately  broad,  the  face  has  a  medium  dish, 
.  the  ear  is  of  small  to  medium  size  and  is  carried  very  erect  The 
body  is  broad  and  deep,  the  back  level,  and  the  tail  set  on  at  a 
line  nearly  with  the  level  of  the  back.  The  shoulders  and  ha?ns 
carry  a  considerable  thickness  and  fullness,  and  the  length  and 
depth  of  side  meat  ia  very  good.  The  length  of  leg  is  only  mod- 
erate, and  the  quality  of  bone  and  hair  is  fair.  In  general  con- 
formatiou  one  is  reminded  of  the  Middle  White  of  England. 


The  size  of  the  Victoria  places  it  in  the  medium  group  with 
the  Poland-China  and  Berkshire,  At  maturity  the  sow  should 
weigh  450  pounds  and  the  boars  600.     The  average  weights  for 

Victorias  shown  at  the  American  Fat  Stock  shows  at  Chicago 
from  18T8  to  1881  inclusive  were  4601,^  pounds  for  sows  one  year 
and  under  two,  3;(1  pounds  for  sows  under  one  year,  and  32G 
pounds  for  barrows  between  six  months  and  one  year  old. 
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adaptability 

The  adaptability  of  the  Victoria  is  to  the  middle  West  where 
good  pasture  is  provided  and  plenty  of  grain  always  available  for 
finishing. 

FEEDING    QUALITIES 

The  Victoria  as  a  feeder  has  not  been  extensively  tried.  Mr. 
Davis,  the  originator,  fed  and  showed  these  pigs  with  much  success 
for  many  years,  beginning  with  local  fairs  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
in  1878.  From  observations  by  the  writer,  however,  no  special 
advantage  seems  to  exist  in  the  pigs  of  this  breed  as  feeders.  In 
fact  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  Victoria  will  feed  equal  to  the 
standard,  popular  breeds  of  the  present  day. 

QUALITY    OP  POBK 

The  quality  of  Victoria  pork  will  rank  well  among  other  breeds. 
At  the  American  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  the  breed  has  killed 
out  well  in  the  carcass  tests.  In  1882  at  this  show  the  prizes  for 
the  best  carcasses  of  swine  were  awarded  on  Victorias  exhibited 
by  Scheidt  &  Davis  of  Indiana. 

CBOSSBBEEDS 

The  crossbred  or  grade  Victoria  pig  is  not  well  tried  in  the 
American  feed  yard  and  its  value  is  not  commonly  known.  The 
breed  is  not  yet  well  suited  to  crossing  with  pure-breds,  owing  to 
its  own  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  the  grade  should  sell  satis- 
factorily on  the  market 

BBEEDING    QUALITIES 

The  breeding  qualities  of  the  Victoria  are  very  good  and  they 
produce  fair-sized  litters,  in  fact  the  claim  is  made  that  large 
litters  are  commoiL 

A  special  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Victoria  has  been  that  as 
a  white  breed  it  is  not  so  susceptible  to  skin  disease  such  as  sun- 
burn, mange,  itch,  etc.,  as  are  other  white  breeds,  especially  in 
the  South  and  Southwest 
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riiOMOTION   AND    DISTRIBUTION 

The  promotion  of  the  Victoria  pig  is  championed  by  the  Vii> 
toria  Swine  Breeders'  Aasociation,  organized  in  Indiana  in  1886. 
In  1887  the  iirst  volume  of  tlie  Victoria  Swine  Record  was  issued, 
containing  103  registrations. 

The  distribution  of  the  Victoria  pig  is  mainly  in  Indiana 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  though  herds  also  exist  in  various  other  ilh 
sissippi  Valley  states  in  a  small  way.  The  breed  is  not  growing 
rapidly  in  public  favor  and  ia  shown  but  little  at  Uve-atock  showi 
and  agricultural  fairs. 


THE  SUFFOLK* 
Chaelbs  S.  Plumb,   Columbus,  Ohio 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State 

University 

Two  so-called  breeds  exist  under  this  name,  one  in  America, 
the  other  in  England.  The  Americaif  breed  is  white,  the  English 
black.  At  one  time  a  type  of  small  white  pigs  existed  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Suffolk,  but  it  finally  became  absorbed  with  the 
Small  Yorkshire,  and  today,  no  such  breed  as  a  White  Suffolk  is 
Tecognized  abroad. 

The  English  Suffolk  pig  is  black,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
discusion  of  the  Essex  pig,  this  is  known  abroad  as  the  Small 
Black  breed,  although  the  names  Essex  or  Suffolk  are  appropriate 
and  are  used  to  a  certain  extent. 

OBIGIN 

The  origin  of  the  American  Suffolk  pig  is  no  doubt  of  Small 
Yorkshire  ancestry  in  England.  This  breed  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  to  the  United  States  in  1855  by  John  Wentworth  of 
Illinois.  The  breed  has  never  had  much  development  in  America, 
and  so  little  impression  has  it  made  under  the  name  of  Suffolk 
that,  although  an  association  was  years  ago  organized  in  its  be- 
half, the  American  Suffolk  is  not  recognized  in  the  October,  1904, 
list  of  accredited  swine-record  associations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

CHABACTERISTICS 

In  1872  the  National  Swine  Breeders'  Convention  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  approved  of  the  following  description  of  the  breed, 
which  is  republished  hera  as  more  specific  than  the  published 
standard  of  the  American  Suffolk  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

Head  snuUl,  very  short;  cheeks  prominent  and  full;  face  dished;  snout 
snail  and  very  short;   jowl  fine;  ears  short,  small,  thin,  upright,  soft,  and 

*  Reprint  from  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  by  Professor  Plumb, 
published  by  Ginn  k  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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ilky;  neck  very  short  and  thick,  tbe  bead  appearing  almost  as  if  set  on  front 
f  ihoulderB,  do  arching  of  creot;  cheat  wide  and  deep:  elbows  standing  out; 
riaket  wide  but  not  deep;  Bbouldere  thick,  rather  upright,  rounding  outward 
rom  top  to  elbow;  crops  wide  and  full,  long  ribs,  well  arched  out  from  back, 
ood  length  between  shouldera  and  hams ;  flanka  well  tilled  out  and  coming 
'ei\  down  at  ham;  back  broad,  level,  straight  from  crest  to  tail,  no  falling 
tt  or  down  at  tail;  hams  wide  and  full,  well  rounded  out;  twiat  very  wide 
nd  full  all  the  way  down ;  lege  small  and  very  short,  ataiidiiig  wide  apart  — 
1  BOWS,  just  keeping  belly  from  the  ground;  bone  line,  feet  small,  hoofs  rather 
preading;  tail  smatl.  long,  and  tapering:  skin  thin,  of  a  pinkish  shade,  free 
rom  color;  hair  line  and  silky,  not  too  thick;  color  of  hair  pale  yellowish 
'hite,   perfectly   free  from  any  spots  or  other  color,  size  small  to  medium. 

The  American  Suffolk  pig  ia  a  breed  comparison  i-:  essentially 
,  Small  Yorkshire,  although  the  dish  of  face  maj  not  he  alwava 
[uite  so  pronounced  as  with  the  latter,  while  the  size  tends  to  be 
lightly  larger.  Otherwise  the  two  breeds  are  one  to  ail  intents 
nd  purposes. 


The  distribution  of  the  American  Suffolk  pig  is  mainly  in  the 
kfississippi  valley,  small  herds  being  kept  in  Michigan,  Iowa, 
llinois  and  Indiana.  Several  hundred  have  been  registered  in 
Canada.  Between  one  and  two  tliousand  American  Suffolks  have 
een  registered,  but  thus  far  no  herdbook  of  the  breed  has  been 
•ublished. 


THE  DUROC-JERSEY 

R.  J.  Evans,  Chicago,  III. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  ABSociation 

Tte  foundation  stock  came  from  many  sources  and  none  were 
accepted  without  an  affidavit  that  there  were  pure-bred  Duroc- 
.TeraeYs  for  many  generations  back.  AVhen  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  started  their  board  opened  up  the  foundation  stosk 
again  but  most  of  the  early  records  of  the  Xational  Association 
trace  directlv  to  the  first  volumes  of  the  American  Association. 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio  contributed  the  major  portion, 
of  the  first  records  in  Volume  I. 

The  American  association  was  formed  in  about  1883  and  was 
the  first  association  formed  for  recording  the  Duroc-Jersey.  In 
1891  the  National  was  formed  by  a  few  breeders  of  the  West  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  board  of  directors 
were  governing  the  American.  In  recent  years  both  associations 
have  taken  steps  to  recognize  the  other's  records  —  that  is,  each 
accepts  the  numbers  of  the  other,  and  animals  recorded  in  one 
are  eligible  in  the  other  without  again  recording  the  sires  and 
dams. 

From  the  standpoint  of  adaptability  the  Duroc  has  proven  his 
value  as  a  producer  of  cheap  pork  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  where  pork  is  grown-    As  a  follower  of  feed- 
ing cattle,  as  a  grazer  in  Southern  and  Coast  forage  lots,  he  has 
surpassed  all  other  breeds  in  amount  of  pork  returned  for  feed 
and  time  consumed, .  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  in 
places  not  considered  practical  for  raising  pork.    Outside  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  "  the  hog  belt,"  he  has  outstripped  his 
competitors  in  numbers,  because  of  this  adaptability  to  all  condi- 
tions. 

High  priced  land  makes  it  imperative  that  pork  growing  be 
don^  on  the  most  economical  basis  possible,  and  it  is  financial 
suicide  to  produce  pork  from  inferior  breeds,  or  from  breeds 
which  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  varied  conditions. 

[117] 
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developed  by  pbactical  man 

The  Duroc  has  been  developed  through  threeKjuarters  of  a 
century  of  careful  consideration  of  the  qualifications  neceesarv 
for  the  best  machine  to  convert  grain  and  grass  into  pork.  He 
has  been  developed  for  the  most  part  by  men  who  had  to  make  a 
living  from  pork  growing,  and  the  ideal  in  mind  all  the  way  up 
the  line  has  been  the  best  possible  money-making  hog.  By 
selecting  such  a  breed  you  are  from  the  outset  assured  of  success 
if  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense  and  care  are  used  in 
breeding  and  feeding. 

The  development  of  a  breed  of  live  stock  must  needs  be  in  a 
great  portion  the  work  of  a  comparatively  few  men,  who  have  an 
ideal  and  map  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  reach  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  point  of  excellence.  These  few  men  often  sacri- 
fice- time,  money  and  friends.  It  is  more  than  a  life's  work ;  it  is 
a  work  that  is  never  complete.  The  fact  that  the  ideal  is  never 
quite  attained  makes  the  work  all  the  more  attractive  to  the  con- 
structive breeder. 

The  preliminary  work  of  improving  the  Duroc  fell  to  a  few 
men  who  realized  the  need  of  a  more  nearly  perfect  pork-produc- 
ing animal  in  the  grain  and  grass  belts  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  work  well  begun  by  the  few  has  been  carried  on  by  the  many, 
who  were  quick  to  note  the  utility  of  the  breed  and  the  possibili- 
ties that  its  growing  popularity  presented. 

GBOWTII  IN  POPULABITY 

To  know  how  rapidly  he  has  come  into  his  own  one  needs  only 
to  look  over  the  records  of  shows,  sales,  registry  associations  and 
note  the  percentage  of  Durocs  that  come  to  the  market  centers  of 
the  nation.  At  the  leading  shows  in  state  and  national  fairs,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  Duroc  outnumbers  other  breeds,  many  of 
them  older  in  point  of  history  than  ours.  The  record  associations 
during  the  past  ten  years  recorded  272,000  breeding  animals. 
More  than  ten  times  as  many  as  were  recorded  in  the  previous 
twenty  years.  Reports  in  farm  and  live  stock  publications  will 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  are  100  per  cent,  more  sales 
of  Durocs  than  of  any  other  breed.  Reliable  information  plac^fl 
the  per  cent,  of  Durocs  and. hogs  in  which  the  Duroc  blood  pre- 
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dominates  as  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  hogs  of 
all  breeds  marketed. 


ALL  CHARACTERISTICS  ARE   USEFUL 

Everything  regarded  as  useless  and  of  little  or  no  cash  value, 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  Duroc,  except  the  squeal.  There 
are  no  stripes,  no  white  points,  no  particularly  marked  features 
over  which  the  breeders  and  fanciers  may  haggle.  Every  point 
which  the  intelligent  breeder  and  buyer  of  Durocs  insists  on  being 
a  part  and  characteristic  of  the  animal  he  buys,  or  uses  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  are  of  value  to  a  pork-making  animal  of  the  highest 
order;  good  feet,  short  pasterns,  large  bone;  all  necessary  for 
carrjdng  a  large  carcass  to  market  or  to  produce  and  carry  to 
farrowing  time  a  large  litter;  high  arched  back  for  the  same 
reasons;  good  smooth  coat,  showing  easy  feeding  quality;  large 
heart  girth,  showing  the  wonderful  constitution,  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  of  the  breed ;  good  wide  head,  showing  nerve  force  and 
feeding  type;  ears  not  too  large,  and  a  good  eye,  necessary  in 
rustling  in  the  feed  lots  and  on  grass ;  good  spring  of  rib,  showing 
roomy  interior  for  the  development  of  tlie  organs  which  conveit 
the  grain  and  grass  into  something  that  brings  money  at  the 
market  Possibly  our  competitors  consider  the  cherry  color  a 
useless  color,  but  it  surpasses  in  beauty  any  other  color  of  hair  a 
hog  ever  has  grown,  and  there  is  in  the  makeup  of  the  red  hog  a 
pre-disposition  to  produce  more-  strong  pigs  than  the  sires  of 
other  breeds.  There  is  no  thing,  then,  that  counts  for  more 
money  than  this  same  cherry  red,  for  it  is  the  extra  pigs  a  farmer 
or  breeder  raises  from  the  litters  that  make  the  extra  profits. 

POUNDS  vs.   MARKET  TOP 

We  often  hear  a  great  deal  of  market  toppers  from  the  ex- 
ploiters of  other  breeds.  Judged  purely  from  the  packers'  stand- 
point, the  breed  has  not  taken  a  topnotch  place,  but  a  cold-fact, 
statistical  presentation  of  the  results  of  market  topping  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  that  there  is  little  value  in  it  from  the 
side  of  the  feeder  and  grower.  Market  toppers  do  not  pay  the 
most  mortgages.  The  average  weight  of  hogs  reaching  the  markets 
today  is  230  pounds.     A  five  cent  top  will  give  the  seller  $1.15 
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per  head,  quite  a  considerable  amount,  you  say,  on  a  carload. 
Granted ;  but  if  this  "  finish  "  has  been  put  on  at  a  sacrifice,  many 
times  the  $1.15  per  head  has  been  lost  in  the  last  two^  months  of 
the  feeding  operations.  Go  into  the  feed  lots  of  the  feeders 
throughout,  the  country  and  you  will  get  the  evidence  and  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Duroc  answers  the  purpose  of  a  market  hog  better 
than  any  breed  known  today.  That  is  suflScient  reason  for  this 
rapid  growth  in  popularity.  The  ultimate  end  of  the  hog  is  the 
market  and  the  pork  barrel,  but  the  markets  as  we  find  them 
today  do  not  reimburse  a  man  for  bringing  to  the  market  the  hog 
that  the  packer  calls  a  "  market  topper."  The  "  engine  "  in  the 
hog,  the  machine  that  converts  grain  and  grass  into  pork  and  lard, 
becomes  offal  at  the  abattoir.  The  larger  and  more  powerful  the 
**  engine,'*  the  more  offal,  but  the  larger  "  engine  "  converts  these 
el^uents  into  marketable  products  in  greater  quantities.  The- 
hog  that  carries  the  most  powerful  digestive  organs  is  the  hog  that 
develops  the  quickest  and  miakes  the  surest  profits.  No  pure  breed 
of  hogs  can  measure  up  to  the  Duroc  from  this  standpoint. 

MORE  POUNDS  FOR  SAME  FEED 

We  giv^  below  only  one  of  a  number  of  experiment  station 
tests  on  feeding.  This  is  from  the  Michigan  station.  The  test 
lasted  168  days.  During  that  time  th^  Durocs  gained  2.59 
pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of  4.65  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound 
of  gain.  Their  nearest  competitors  gained  2.11  pounds  per  day 
at  a  cost  per  pound  of  5.22  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain. 

EVIDENCE    FROM    THE    BREEDERS 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  articles  written  by  breeders  who 
have  raised  Durocs  from  five  to  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  have 
been  breeders  of  other  breeds  before  taking  up  the  Duroc. 

Ohio,— "  I  find  the  Duroc  breeds  younger,  farrows  easier, 
has  larger  litterfe,  fewer  runts,  and  grows  faster  and  gives  better 
account  for  feed  consumed." 

MorUcuKi' —  "  Experience  proves  that  he  will  ship  farther  and 
sustain  less  shrinkage  than  any  marketable  hog." 

Missouri. —  "  My  Durocs  for  years  have  averaged  eight  raised 
to  litter,  young  gilts  and  old  sows  included." 

II  — 5 
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Kansas. —  "  On  account  of  their  being  so  active,  cattle  feeders 
use  them  in  their  feed  lots  in  preference  to  other  breeds." 

Missouri.  —  "  Have  fed  Durocs  and  — ^ —  of  same  age  and  same 
feed  and  the  Durocs  outweighed  the  others  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  when  sold." 

Kentucky. —  "As  feeders  no  breed  can  surpass  them.  Such  is 
my  conviction  after  twenty  years  of  experience  and  observation  in 
the  feed  lot.  I  had  a  700-pound  sow  farrow  7  pigs  and  raise  6. 
At  two  months  of  age  they  averaged  55  pounds;  at  three  months 
they  averaged  102 ;  at  four  months  they  averaged  150^4  pounds, 
and  at  five  months  they  averaged  200  1/6  pounds,  the  heaviest 
221.'' 

Kansas. — "  Have  raised  hogs  twenty  years  and  have  tried 
several  breeds  and  I  think  the  Duroc  comes  the  nearest  to  filling 
the  pork  barrel  demand  than  any  other  breed  and  we  must  all 
figure  from  the  pork  barrel  end." 

Ohio. —  "  In  April,  1912,  I  had  one  2-year-old  sow  and  four 
gilts  farrow  and  raise  44  pigs.  In  February  the  same  sows  far- 
rowed 63  and  raised  43,  and  August,  1913,  they  farrowed  60  and 
raised  40.  The  extreme  cold  of  February  and  the  extreme  heat  of 
August  caused  an  extra  loss  in  these  litters,  but  the  average  is  still 
higher  than  any  other  breed  of  sows  could  have  made." 

Kentucky. —  "  Duroes  are  noted  for  constitutional  vigor.  Their 
great  heart  girth  is  indicative  of  this.  Some  breeds  may  have 
heavier  hams,  but  the  Duroc  has  a  good  ham  and  the  constitution 
besides.    The  constitution  of  a  hog  is  not  in  its  ham." 

Iowa. —  "  Constitutional  strength  permits  an  animal  to  assimi- 
late large  quantities  of  feed  into  remarkable  gains  in  flesh  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  It  also  tends  to  ward  off  disease.  Duroc 
pigs  have  this  constitutional  vigor  in  a  marked  d^ree." 

North  Carolina. —  "After  feeding  the  red  steer  two  years  he 
is  sold  and  passes  into  history,  bringing  less  than  one-third  of 
the  coin  the  old  red  sow  has  cashed  in  during  the  same  period, 
and  the  red  sow  stays  ^ on  the  job'." 

Illinois. —  "  They  are  hardier  at  farrowing  time  and  will  rustle 
for  the  teat  on  a  cold  night  and  survive  where  others  lay  around 
and  chill  to  death." 
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Illinoia' —  "  There  are  more  outatanding  individual  specimens 
of  the  breed,  more  uniformity  of  breeding  and  therefore  a  larger 
percentage  of  good  animals  to  be  found  among  Duroes.  The  posi- 
tion the  breed  holds  in  the  public  eye  enables  the  breeder  to  dis- 
foee  of  his  surplus  stock." 

Indiana. —  "  The  Duroc  among  hogs  is  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  among  men  —  a  conqtieror.  Ho  needs  no  one  to  champion  his 
cause.  Wherever  he  goes  he  makes  friends.  He  stand?  a  living 
monument  to  the  ability  and  faith  of  the  men  who  have  developed 
the  breed."    . 


f  C.  E.  Barkeb, 

Many  other  experiences  of  the  hundreds  of  those  breeding 
Dwroes  could  be  added  if  the  evidence  were  needed,  but  the  fact 
that  there  are  thousands  of  herds  now  where  there  was  one  ten 
years  ago  is  far  more  convincing  testimony  than  any  that  could  be 
given  by  the  individual  breeder. 

EKVISED  SrOIiE   CARD 

Head 4     Ears 2 

Eveft 2     Neck  . 2 
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Jowl 2 

Shoulder 6 

Chest 12 

Back  and  Loin 14 

Sides  and  Ribs 9 

Belly  and  Flank 4 

Ham  and  Rump 10 

Feet  and  Legs 9 

Tail 1 


Coat 3 

Color 2 

Size 8 

Action  and  Style 3 

Condition 2 

Disposition 2 

Symmetry  of  Points 3 

Total 100 


THE  TAMWORTH,  THE  IDEAL  BACON  HOG 

E.  X.  Ball,  Hamburg,  Mich. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Tamworth  Swine  Record  Association 

The  Tamworth  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  improved  breeds  of 
swine.  It  was  introduced  into  England  about  1812  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  was  brought  from  Ireland  while  he  was  Sec- 
retary for  that  country  to  the  Crown. 

Sir  Robert  was  much  interested  in  farming,  and  up  to  1850,  the 
time  of  his  death,  kept  this,  his  favorite  breed  of  hogs.  From  that 
time  on  it  was  called  Tamworth  —  the  name  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  farm  was  located. 

In  later  vears  it  was  introduced  into  Canada,  arid  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  poptdar  breeds  of  the  Dominion.  Some- 
thing like  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago  the  Tamworth  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States.  His  popularity  has  been  of  some- 
what slow  growth,^  owing  mostly  to  his  appearance. 

For  decades  preceding  the  introduction  of  bacon  hogs,  the 
American  people  had  become  fixed  admirers  of  the  lard  types  with 
tiieir  rather  short,  thick,  plump,  smooth  bodies  and  short  heads, 
necks  and  limbs.  As  the  Tamworth  conformation  inclined  to  the 
very  opposite  type,  the  wide  divergence  from  appearance  stand- 
point has  undoubtedly  militated  against  them,  even  in  the  face  of 
logical  reasoning  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  Tamworth, 
contrary-  to  the  opinion  of  some,  is  a  docile,  tractable  animal,  re- 
!?ponding  as  all  animals  do  to  the  character  of  the  treatment  ac- 
i-orded  them.  It  is  possessed  in  an  unexcelled  degree  of  the  quali- 
ties of  good  motherhood,  including  ease  of  conception,  large 
litters,  abundant  milk  supply  and  attentiveness  to  the  young. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  cross-breeding  in 
the  production  of  intermediate  types. 

But  the  leading  feature  of  the  Tamworth,  its  "  long  suite  "  so 
to  speak,  is  its  adaptability  for  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
Wilfihire  hams  of  England  and  Virginia  smoked  hams  of  the 
Tnited  States,  and  the  very  best  and  highest  quality  of  break- 
fast-bacons on  the  globe. 
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There-  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  both  fresh  and 
cured  pork  with  less  fat  than  that  furnished  during  the  past. 
Alankind  has  been  relieved  to  a  large  extent  of  the  severe  manual 
labor  to  which  it  was  subjected  a  half  century  ago.  Improved 
machinery  has  in  marked  degree  replaced  muscular  effort,  man 
becoming  the  operator  of  the  machine,  thereby  requiring  less 
energy-producing  factors  in  his  diet  The  demand  for  choice 
bacon  on  the  part  of  an  epicurean  constituency  has  been  con« 
stantly  increasing ;  this  demand  cannot  be  met  by  products  of  the 
lard  type  hogs,  the  bacon  sorts  only  yielding  a  maximum  quantity 
of  best  quality.  The  demand  for  the  extremely  fat  type  of  hog 
does  not  exist  today  as  it  did  some  years  ago ;  the  animal  fats  are 
being  replaced  to  a  notable  extent  by  vegetable  and  mineral  oils 
for  purposes  of  illumination,  lubrication  and  domestic  uses. 

The  Tamworth  is  preeminently  a  bacon  hog.  The  dressed  car- 
cass may  be  cut  up  on  the  local  dealer's  block  and  retailed  with 
UtUe  or  no  trimming  or  waste,  involving  labor  and  expense  in  con- 
verting the  by-products  into  marketable  goods.  The  Tamworth 
produces  a  maximum  amount  of  bacon  from  its  long,  lean,  deep 
sidfes  which  are  not  imduly  covered  with  fat.  The  hams  and  shoul- 
ders, lighter  than  those  of  the  lard  types,  being  devoid  of  an  ex- 
cess of  fat,  meet  with  great  favor  on  the  market.  The  head  which 
is  long  and  lean,  does  not  furnish  an  excess  of  jowl  meat  un- 
pleasant to  the  palate  of  the  discriminating  consumer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic  production  there  are  no 
reliable  data  on  record  to  prove  that  it  costs  more  to*  produce  a 
given  weight  with  bacon  than  lard  type  hogs.  A  niunber  of  com- 
parative tests  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  several  institutions, 
but  the  results  considered  collectively  do  not  provide  positive  proof 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  true  that  lard  type  hogs  attain 
a  greater  degree  of  fatness  at  an  early  age,  being  earlier  in  matur- 
ing, but  the  greater  length  of  body  and  growthiness  of  the  bacon 
types  enable  them  to  acquire  equally  as  large  weights  at*  the  same 
age. 

The  American  Tamworth  Swine  Record  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1897.  The  membership  approximates  200.  The  Associa- 
tion has  published  five  books  of  record.  There  are  approximately 
15,000  animals  recorded.  The  breed  is  fast  growing  in  favor,  and 
where  once  introduced  holds  its  own  with  other  breeds. 
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STANDARD    OF    EXCELLENCE 

The  following  is  the  standard  of  Tamworths  as  adopted  by  the 
National  Pig  Breeders'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  Tamworth  Association. 

1.  Color. —  Golden  red  hair  on  a  flesh-colored  skin  free  from  black. 

2.  Head, —  Fairly  long,  snout  moderately  long  and  quite  straight,  face  slightly 

dished,  wide  between  ears. 

3.  Ears. —  Rather  large,  with  fine  fringe,  carried  rigid  and  inclined  slightly 

forward. 

4.  'Seek. —  Fairly  long  and  muscular,  especially  in  boar. 

5.  Chest. —  Wide  and  deep. 

6.  Shoulder's. —  Fine,  slanting  and  well  set. 

7.  Legs. —  Strong  and  shapely,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  set  well  outside  body. 

8.  Pasterns. —  Strong  and  sipping^. 

9.  ^e©*.— Strong,  and  of  fair  size. 

10.  Back. —  Long  and  straight. 

11.  Loin. —  Strong  and  broad. 

12.  Tail. —  Set  on  high  and  well  tasselled. 

13.  Sides. —  Long  and  deep. 

14.  Ribs. —  Well  sprung  and  extending  well  up  to  flank. 

15.  Belly.— *T>eep,  with  straight  under  line. 

16.  Flank. —  Full  and  well  let  down. 

17.  Quarters. —  Long,  wide,  and  straight  from  hip  to  tail. 

18.  Hams, —  Broad  and  full,  well  let  down  to  hocks. 
10.  Coat. —  Abundant,  long,  straight  and  fine. 

20.  Action. —  Firm  and  free. 

21.  Objections. —  Black  hair,  very  light  or  ginger  hair,  curly  coat,  coarse  mane, 

black  spots  on  skin,  slouch  or  drooping  ears,  short  or  turned-up  snout, 
heavy  shoulders,  wrinkled  skin,  inbent  knees,  hollowness  at  back  of 
shoulders. 


THE  THIN  RIND  OR  HAMPSHIRE.* 

CriA«LEs  S.  Plumb,   Columbus,  Ohio 

Professor   of   Animal    Husbandry,    College   of    Agriculture   of    Ohio   State 

University 

This  breed  has  been  known  for  many  years  in  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  Thin  Rind.  In  1904,  by  official  action  of  the 
^Vmerican  Thin  Rind  Record  Association,  this  name  waa  changed 
to  Hampshire.  The  name  Hampshire  seems  ill-advised  t©  the 
writer,  for  the  reason  that  quite  a  different  breed  of  pigs  exists  at 
present  under  that  name  in  England.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have 
the  same  name  for  two  different  breeds  of  swine,  and  is  not 
justifiable.  Therefore  the  author  will  make  use  of  the  word  Thin 
Rind,  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  mellow 
thin  skin  and  soft  silky  hair. 

OBIGIN 

The  origin  of  the  Thin  Rind  breed  of  swine  is  quite  obscure. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Work  states  that  this  pig  was  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
England,  early  in  the  last  century.  About  1820  to  1825  a  retired 
sea  captain  named  MacKay,  living  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is 
said  to  have  brought  some  of  these  pigs  in  England  and  taken 
them  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  became  popular  under  his  name 
and  later  became  known  as  Thin  Rinds.  This  breed  has  long  been 
known  in  Kentucky  as  the  Thin  Rind,  and  it  has  been  assumed 
that  it  came  from  the  same  source  as  the  MacKay  pig.  In  1835 
Major  Joel  Gamett  is  said  to  have  introduced  Thin  Rinds  to  Ken- 
tucky, having  purchased  from  eastern  persons.  Some  have  claimed 
also  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Kentucky  Thin  Rind  were  imported 
prior  to  1842  from  Tonquin,  China,  by  a  merchant  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  author  has  been  unable  to  secure  any  absolute  infor- 
mation regarding  the  true  ancestry  of  this  pig.  No  description 
of  any  breed  has  been  found  in  the  early  English  writings  which 
will  apply  to  the  Thin  Rind  of  1835. 


•Reprint  from  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  by  Professor  Plumb, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Fio,  48. —  Haupshire  Sow,  New  York  State  Faib,  1913. 


Flo.  iB. —  Haupbhibe  Boah,  New  York  State  Fair,  1913. 
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characteristics 

The  head  is  of  the  straight-faced  type,  of  medium  size,  with 
light  jowl.  The  ears,  though  erect,  incline  slightly  forward.  The 
back  tends  to  be  of  only  medium  width,  not  thick,  and  is  fairly 
well  supported.  The  shoulders  are  light  and  well  set  in,  and  have 
fair  width.  The  body  as  a  whole  has  only  inoderate  depth  and 
length,  producing  a  fair  side  for  bacon.  The  hams  are  lacking 
in  fullness,  not  possessing  the  thickness  and  depth  of  the  more 
popular  American  breeds.  The  legs  tend  to  be  somewhat  long, 
but  the  bone  is  of  good  quality,  while  the  pasterns  and  toes  are 
usually  well  placed.  The  color  of  the  Thin  Rind  is  usually  black, 
with  a  white  belt  about  the  body,  this  being  known  as  a  *^  listed  " 
color,  or  solid  black.  This  white  band  or  list  is  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  wide,  encircling  the.  body  just  back  of  and  about 
the  fore  1(^,  the  latter  also  being  usually  white.  In  discussing 
the  color  Mr.  H.  F.  Work  says : 

While  the  list  will  long  be  retained  by  many  of  the  breeders  as  the  most 
fashionable  color,  there  are  also  those  who  try  to  run  their  herds  pure  black! 
An  ideal  color  is  made  up  much  as  one  may  fancy,  and  the  "  color  craze " 
should  not  exclude  worthy  animals  that  are  a  little  "  off  color/'  save  where 
spots  occur.  The  hreeding  of  blacks  is  an  absolute  necessity  when  the  listed 
hogs  begin  to  show  too  much  white,  so  as  to  narrow  the  belt. 

SIZE 

The  size  of  the  Thin  Kind  pig  does  not  place  it  among  the 
largest  breeds,  it  being  about  medium  in  size.  Boars  sometimes 
attain  weights  of  500  pounds,  but  usually  are  much  smaller.  The 
sows  weigh  about  300  pounds  in  ordinary  condition.  Barrows  in 
high  flesh  attain  a  weight  of  300  to  400  pounds.  At  the  1903 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  John  Goodwine,  Jr.,  won 
first  prize  for  barrows  with  five  Thin  Rinds  which  averaged  493 
pounds  each  at  eighteen  months  old,  one  of  which  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  slaughter  test. 

FECUNDITY 

The  fecundity  of  the  Thin  Rind  pig  is  of  superior  character. 
The  sows  usually  farrow  litters  of  ten  or  twelve  pigs  after  the  first 
farrowing  and  make  excellent  mothers  and  nurses.  In  this  respect 
they  rank  with  the  most  prolific  breeds  of  American  ancestry. 
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obossbbeeds 
Grade  or  crossbred  Thin  Eind  pigs  are  not  common.  The  use 
of  the  pure-bred  boar  on  common  sows  will  result  in  a  more 
prolific  stock,  leaning  toward  the  bacon  type.  Superior  Thin  Rind 
boars  should  add  vigor  and  killing  quality  to  the  offspring  of  a 
certain  class  of  high-fleshed  sows  of  chunky  type. 

GBAZINQ 

The  Thin  Kind  as  a  grazer  ranks  high  in  Kentucky  and  else 
where,  where  pigs  range  more  or  less  for  mast,  and  seek  for  feed  in 
field  and  forest.     It  was  this  quality,  together  with  that  of  fe- 
cundity, which  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  breed  where  known. 

meat 
The  quality  of  Thin  Eind  meat  is  distinctly  superior.  Natu- 
rally the  breed  belongs  to  the  bacoh.  class,  but  when  persistently 
fed  corn  for  generations  it  loses  some  of  its  bacon-producing  char- 
acter. Yet  in  the  slaughter  test  these  pigs  have  made  a  good 
showing.  At  the  1901  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at 
Chicago  the  second  prize  for  both  pens  of  five  barrows  of  export 
bacon  type,  and  for  carcass  weighing  300  pounds  or  over,  was 
awarded  Thin  Eind  barrows  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Goodwine  of  lUi- 
nois.  At  the  1905  International  Mr.  E.  C.  Stone  won  the  grand 
championship  in  barrow  class  over  all  breeds.  Thin  Eind  meat  is 
of  excellent  grain  with  a  desirable  proportion  of  lean  to  fat. 

OBOANIZATIOIir 

An  organization  to  promote  Thin  Eind  interests  was  incorpo- 
rated by  six  Broome  County,  Kentucky,  farmers  in  1893,  they 
forming  the  American  Thin  Eind  Eecord  Association.  At  this 
time  about  twelve  herds  of  swine  of  this  breed  were  eligible  for 
registration,  mainly  located  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  In  1904 
this  association  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Hampshire 
Swine  Eecord  Association.  No  herdbook  has  yet  been  published. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Association  is  E.  C.  Stone,  Peoria,  111. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  distribution  of  the  Thin  Eind  Breed  is  not  extensive.  *It 
has  long  been  bred  and  fed  in  Kentucky,  and  herds  in  a  small  way 
have  been  kept  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  popularity  of  this 
breed  is  restricted  but  has  gained  somewhat  in  recent  years. 


THE  MULE-FOOT 

J.  N.  McPheeson,  Scottsville,  N,  Y. 

ORIGIN 

The  origin  of  the  Mule-Foo);  Hog  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is 
a  very  ancient  breed.  Aristotle,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  described  them  in  his  books 
more  than  2260  years  ago.  Various  other 
writers  have  mentioned  them  from  time  to 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
known  that  the  first  split-hoofed  swine 
came  from  Asia,  and  from  these  were  de- 
veloped the  well-known  modern  breeds  with- 
in recent  times.  It  is  believed  that  the  ^lule-Foot  hog  came  from 
Africa,  and  was  carried  to  other  countries  many  years  ago.  It 
is  certain  that  it  is  not  a  freak  or  sport,  and  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  any  kind  of  cross-breeding  with  other  species. 

It  was  brought  to  America,  probably  from  Europe  or  Africa 
at  an  uncertain  date,  then  drifted  westward  through  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  before 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Xational  Mule-Foot  Hog  Record  Association  was  organized 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  January,  1908.  Since  that  date  they 
have  been  widely  advertised  in  farm  papers  and  exhibited  at  the 
leading  fairs,  and  are  now  a  leading  breed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,,giving  entire  satisfaction  wherever  given  a  fair  trial. 

DES(?BIPTI0X  AN^D  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Mule-Foot  hog  is  black  in  color,  healthy,  vigorous,  good 
natured  and  quiet,  the  easiest  hog  to  handle  and  drive,  by  far,  of 
any  we  ever  saw.  The  sows  are  careful  mothers,  heavy  milkers, 
and  raise  large  litters  of  pigs. 

The  pigs  are  strong  and  active  at  birth  and  do  not  require  so 
much  care  and  attention  as  most  other  breeds.     They  can  be 

[133] 
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fattened  at  any  age,  and  are  easy  keepers  and  always  plump  if 
given  half  a  chance.  They  are  a  large  breed,  sows  weighing  400 
to  600  pounds  at  maturity.  Their  meat  ia  of  the  best  flavor  and 
quality.     They  dress  very  high,  net  weight,  and  sell  at  top  prices 


Fig.  50.— Mile-Foot  Sow. 

to  butchers  and  packets.  They  grow  rapidly  and  will  outweigh 
common  kinds  when  given  the  same  chance.  Their  long  deep 
bodies  make  them  weigh  heavier  than  they  look.  They  are  good 
foragers  and  will  make  the  tirst  200  pounds  at  a  very  low  cost. 


The  young  sows  usually  farrow  from  five  to  ten  pigs  the  first 
litter.  The  older  ones  eight  to  twelve  and  often  more.  They  far- 
row as  many  as  they  ought  and  usually  raise  (hem  all.  In  cross- 
breeding, tliey  show  the  eh  a  r  act  eristics  of  the  ilnlc-Foot  breed  to 
a  marked  degree,  llalf-brccds  usually  have  the  solid  hoo^.  solid 
color  and  kind  disposition.     The  foot  is  neat,  solid,  short  and 


^  -  _ 
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rather  small,  but  strong.  They  stand  up  well  on  the  toe  and  do 
not  break  down  and  become  c^rippled  by  heavy  feeding.  The  two 
small  toes  (dew  claws)  are  a  little  larger  and  nearer  the  ground 
than  in  other  breeds. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 

1.  Head  and  Face  —  Head  medium  length.  Face  broad  be- 
tween eyes,  nearly  straight,  cheeks  full,  surface  even  and  regular. 

Objections —  Head  large,  coarse,  crooked  or  much  dished. 

2.  Eyes  —  Bright  and  lively,  free  from  wrinkles  or  fat  sur- 
roundings. 

Objections  —  Small,  deep  or  obscure,  or  vision  impaired  by  fat 
or  other  causes. 

3.  Ears  —  ^Medium  length,  thin,  tipped  slightly  inclined  out- 
ward and  forward,  knuck  small  and  well  set  to  the  head. 

Objections  —  Large,  coarse,  thick,  large  or  long  knuck,  droop- 
ing or  not  under  good  control  of  the  animal. 

4.  Nech — Short,  well  set  to  the  shoulders,  tapering  from 
shoulder  to  head. 

Objections  —  Long,  thick  or  bulky.   . 

5.  Jowl  —  Full,  neat  and  firm  tapering  from  neck  to  point 
Objections  —  Thin  or  flabby. 

6.  Shoulders  —  Medium  width,  deep,  full,  not  extending  above 
line  of  back. 

Objections  —  Narrow,  cramped,  flat,  extending  above  line  of 
hack  and  sloping  too  mucb  from  point  to  top. 

7.  Chest  —  Large,  deep  and  roomy ;  full  girth,  extending  down 
even  with  line  of  belly. 

Objections  —  Xarrow  at  top  or  bottom ;  small  girth,  cramped  or 
tucked  up. 

8.  BoK^h  and  Loin  —  Slightly  arched ;  good  breadth,  with  uni- 
form thickness  from  shoulders  to  hams;  full  at  loin. 

Objections  —  Xarrow,  crested  or  drooped  behind  shoulders; 
surface  ridgy  or  uneven. 

9.  Sides  and  Ribs  —  Sides  full,  smooth  form,  carrying  size 
evenly  from  shoulders  to  hams ;  ribs  strong,  well  sprung  at  top  and 
bottom. 
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Objections  —  Sides  thin,  flat,  flabby  or  creased;  ribs  not  well 
sprung. 

10.  Belly  and  Flajik  —  Straight  and  full,  devoid  of  coarseness ; 
flank  full  and  running  nearly  on  line  with  side. 

Objections  —  Belly  sagging  or  flabby,  coarse;  flank  thin  or 
tucked  up. 

11.  Hams  or  Rump —  Hams  full,  long  and  deep ;  rump  slightly 
rounded  from  loin  to  root  of  tail ;  buttock  full,  neat  and  firm. 

Objections  —  Ham  narrow,  cut  too  high  in  crotch;  rump  too 
steep  or  too  narrow,  peaked  at  root  of  tail;  buttock  flabby. 

12.  Legs  and  Feet  —  Legs  medium  length,  set  well  apart  and 
squarely  under  body,  wide  above  knee  and  cock,  rounded  and  well 
muscled  below,  tapering  medium  bone,  pastern  short  and  nearly 
upright;  foot  solid,  short,  smooth,  enabling  the  animal  to  carry  its 
weight  with  care. 

Objections — Legs  too  long  or  too  short,  slim,  crooked  or 
coarse;  muscles  weak  or  light;  joints  coarse,  not  tapering;  pastern 
too  long,  crooked  or  slender ;  foot  long,  slim,  weak  or  turned  up. 

13.  Tail, —  Medium  length,  straight  or  slightly  curled. 
Objections — Coarse,  long,  clumsy,  s^Vinging  like  a  pendulum, 

14.  Coat  —  Fine,  straight,  smooth. 

Objections  —  Bristles  or  swirles,  too  coarse  or  curly. 

15.  Color  —  Black;  white  points  admissible. 

Objections — Too  much  white;  too  many  and  too  large  white 
spots  on  body. 

16.  Size  —  Large  for  condition;  boar  two  years  and  over 
should  weigh  500  pounds,  sow  same  age  450 ;  twelve  months  boar 
or  sow  300;  six  months  boar  or  sow  175  pounds. 

17.  Action  and  Style — Active,  vigorous,  graceful,  style  at- 
tractive. 

Objections  —  Dull,  sluggish  and  clumsy. 

18.  Conditions  —  Healthy;  skin  free  from  defect;  flesh 
smooth,  firm  and  evenly  laid  on. 

Objections  —  Unhealthy;  skin  scurfy,  scaly  or  mangy;  hair 
harsh,  not  growthy. 

19.  Disposition  —  Docile,  quiet  and  easily  handled. 
Objections — Cross,  restless,  nervous,  sluggish  or  without  am- 
bition. 


The  Mule-Foot 
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DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Color  —  More  white  than  black. 

Form  —  Split  or  creased  hoof;  broken  down  foet;  and  radical 
deformity. 

Condition —  Any  diseased  condition;  barrenness. 
Size,  —  i^ot  two-thirds  standard  weight. 
Pedigree  —  Not  eligible  to  record. 


SCALE    OF    POINTS 


Head  and  Face 4 

Eves 2 

Ears 2 

Xeck 2 

Jowl 2 

Shoulders 6 

Chest 12 

Back  and  Loin 15 

Sides  and  Ribs 8 

Belly  and  Flank 6 

Ham  and  Rump 10 


Feet  and  Legs 10 

Tail 1 

Coat 2 

Color 2 

Size 5 

Action  and  Style. 4 

Condition 4 

Disposition 3 


Total 


100 


SANITATION 

E.  1.  VoLQENAu,  D.  V.  S.,  Buffalo,  K.  T. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  medicine 
teaches  us  the  important  role  "played  by 
sanitation  or  hygiene  in  the  Control  of  the 
plagues,  which  formerly  devastated  man- 
kind. 

We  read  of  the  malignant  epidemics  of 
"  prison  typhus,"  caused  by  overcrowding 
and    insanitary     conditions     in    foreign 
prisons,  which  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  causative  factors  were  removed ;  how 
seurvj',   that   plague  of  seagoing   people, 
can  be  prevented  by  the  useof  lime  juice,  when  fresh  vegetables  are 
not  procurable;  how  the  dreaded  smallpox,  prevalent  during  the 
middle  ages  in  ever-recurring  epidemics,  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum,   following    the    publication    of   a    letter   by    Lady    Mary 
Montagu,  wife  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
1720,  in  which  she  reported  the  marvelous  results  following  the 
■  introduction   into   the  human   system  of  the  virus   of  smallpox 
derived  from  the  pustule  of  the  human  variety,  as  practised  by 
Oriental  people.     Seventy  years  later  this  method  was  improved 
upon  by  Jenner,  who  advocated,  as  a  preventative  against  small- 
pox, the  use  of  the  virus  of  cowpox  —  the  vaccination  in  T(^e 
at  the  present  day. 

The  ravages  of  these  plagues  can  best  be  appreciated  when  we 
consider  the  estimate  that  25,000,000  people  died  from  the 
"  black  death  "  which  swept  across  Europe  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  100,000  deaths  occurring  in  London  alone. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  sanitary  science  has  achieved 
its  greatest  triumphs.  The  building  of  the  Panama  canal  was 
made  possible  by  applying  the  laws  of  sanitation  to  conditions 
on  the  Isthmus.  The  failure  of  the  French  was  not  clue  to 
lack  of  money  or  skill,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever 
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and  malaria,  which  killed  off  the  white  men  employed  on  the 
work  in  such  numbers  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
simple  expedient  of  protecting  the  workmen  in  the  Canal  Zone 
against  the  bites  of  Inosquitoes,  which  introduce  the  virus  of 
yellow  fever  into  the  blood  with  their  sting,  made  possible  the 
triumphant  success  of  our  American  engineers. 

Typhoid  fever,  one  of  our  modem  plagues,  can  be  prevented 
in  most  cases  by  boiling  the  drinking  water,  and  a  lasting  im- 
munity can  be  produced  by  the  injection  of  a  typhoid  antitoxin. 
This  antityphoid  inoculation  has  been  made  compulsory  in  the 
Tnited  States  araiy,  and  as  a  result  this  one  disease,  which 
caused  more  deaths  during  the  Spanish-American  war  than  re- 
sulted from  the  enemy's  bullets,  has  been  almost  eliminated! 

Health  has  been  defined  as  that  condition  of  animals  or  man 
which  upon  examination  of  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  we 
find  to  be  the  most  common.  The  condition  known  as  health  is 
what  is  termed  normal.  Any  radical  departure  from  this  con- 
dition is.  known  as  disease,  which  is  the  abnormal  condition. 
It  is  the  function  of  sanitation  or  hygiene  to  preserve  health  and 
incidentally  to  ward  off  disease.  This  is  done  by  attention  to 
those  principles  which  experience  has  taught  us  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  organism  in  normal,  or,  in  other  words, 
healthy  condition. 

Quarantine  or  isolation  of  the  sick,  thorough  disinfection  of 
infected  premises  and  of  all  utensils  and  materials  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  diseased  persons  or  animals;  the  removal 
of  refuse;  proper  housing,  included  in  which  are  questions  of 
ventilation  and  drainage;  the  quality  of  various  materials  used 
as  food;  the  provision  of  an  abundance  of  clean,  wholesome 
drinking  water  and  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  are  the 
measures  used  by  sanitarians  to  protect  the  healthy  and  to  guard 
them  against  disease. 

When  any  of  these  measures  are  neglected,  the  abnormal  con- 
dition known  as  disease  makes  its  appearance.  We  know  from 
experience  that  over-indulgence  in  food  will  lead  to  digestive 
troubles;  that  insufficient  clothing  will  result  in  chilling  the 
surface  of  the  body,  causing  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  sent  to  the  internal  organs,  which  results .  in  the  condition 
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known  as  congestion,  and  which  if  neglected  frequently  ter- 
minates in  inflamnlation.  We  are  aware  of  the  ills  that  follow 
defective  plumbing,  insufficient  ventilation,  improper  heating  and. 
poor  drainage  in  our  homes.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
advantage  of  personal  cleanliness,  for  frequent  bathing  is  uni- 
versally accepted  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  health. 

What  is  applicable  to  the  health  of  man  is  also  true  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  animals.  Conditions  which  would  in- 
juriously affect  man,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  just  as  apt  to 
interfere  with  the  health  of  sunne.  Given  the  opportunity,  a 
hog  is  just  as  clean  as  a  cow  or  a  horse;  but  if  you  shut  a  hog 
in  a  small  pen,  with  no  bedding  and  with  the  door  barred,  he 
will  foul  his  sleeping  quarters  and  become  a  disgusting,  loath- 
some object.  Provide  the  same  hog  with  a  deep  bed  of  clean 
straw,  however,  in  a  well  lighted  and  properly  ventilated  pen, 
with  easy  access  to  yard  or  runway  free. from  stagnant  pools  or 
filthy  wallows,  and  he  will  keep  as  clean  as  any  other  animal; 
more  important  still,  he  will  be  healthier,  thriftier  and  in  every 
way  a  more  profitable  investment. 

shelter 

While  it  is  desirable,  it  is  not  within  every  man's  means  to 
provide  concrete  hog  houses,  guttered  and  sewered  and  so  con- 
structed that  they  may  be  kept  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary. 
Where  sand  and  gravel  are  easily  procurable,  concrete  construc- 
tion is  probably  as  cheap  as  any  in  the  long  run.  Many  things 
can  be  done,  however,  to  improve  conditions  in  the  hog  inclosures 
on  our  farms;  roofs  can  be  made  water  tight,  wood  floors  can 
be  provided  and  provision  made  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
ahd  sunlight,  our  two  most  efficient  disinfectants.  Troughs  can 
be  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  drained  through  tile  pipe 
leading  to  tile  drains,  and  similar  drainage  can  be  provided  for 
floors.  This  will  lessen  the  labor  of  cleaning  and  will  keep  the 
floors  free  from  dampness. 

In  concrete  houses  preference  should  be  given  to  wood  floors 
laid  on  concrete  sills,  particularly  for  brood  sows  and  their  young, 
as  concrete  floors  are  too  cold  during  most  of  the  year.  For  feed- 
ing and  fattening  pens  concrete  floors  are  less  objectionable,  but 
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even  here  our  preference  is  for  wood.  Deep  beds  of  clean  straw 
should  be  provided,  to  be  removed  as  often  as  the  old  straw  is 
trampled  down,  and  free  access  should  be  allowed  to  runways 
daring  both  winter  and  summer.  As  shade  is  an  important 
consideration  during  the  hot  weather  preference  should  be  given 
in  the  construction  of  hog  runways  to  places  where  trees  will 
afford  the  necessary  protection.  A  heavy  tar  paper  between  the 
lower  and  upper  layers  of  concrete  will  prevent  rise  of  moisture, 
and  such  floors  have  proved  to  be  warm  and  easily  cleaned. 

WATEB 

A  liberal  supply  of  clean,  cold  drinking  water  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  successful  rearing  of  hogs.  Water  of  question- 
able  character,  which  is  found  in  stagnant  pools,  frequently 
causes  diseases  which  may  be  mistaken  for  hog  cholera  or  swine 
plague.  Hog  wallows  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  here  again  concrete  will  in  the  end 
prove  the  cheapest  material  to  use  if  hog  inclosures  are  to  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary. 

FOOD 

The  idea  is  quite  general  that  any  kind  of  food  is  good  enough 
for  hogs.  It  is  a  conmion  practice  to  feed  all  the  swill  and 
waste  material  on  the  farm,  including  the  dish  water,  which  is 
frequently  heavily  charged  with  strongly  alkaline  soap  powders. 
For  use  on  many  farms  swill  is  gathered  from  a  great  variety 
of  places,  such  as  city  residences,  restaurants,  public  institutions, 
also  hospitals.  It  happens  frequently  that  many  harmful  foreign 
materials  find  their  way  into  receptacles  where  offal  is  kept, 
and  eventually  this  is  transported  to  the  farm,  where  it  is  fed 
to  the  hogs.  When  we  consider  these  facts,  we  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  mortality  of  hc^s  is  very  great,  the  diseases  being  of  so 
vague  a  character  and  with  such  a  perplexing  train  of  ante- 
mortem  symptoms  as  frequently  to  mystify  men  who  have  made 
animal  diseases  a  life  study. 

To  illustrate:  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  swill  gathered  from 
a  hospital  there  are  present  several  yards  of  soiled  iodoform 
gauze,  some  90  or  100  strychnine  tablets  —  in  all  three  or  more 
grains  of  strychnia  —  with  perhaps  a  supply  of  bichloride  tablets 
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and  a  variety  of  other  drugs  of  a  harmful  nature  such  as  may 
find  their  way  into  the  waste  receptacle  of  a  large  institution. 
Let  us  suppose  further  that  one  hog  gets  the  gauze,  another  the 
strychnine,  a  third  the  bichloride,  etc.  It  may  be  readily  under- 
stood that  three  or  more  hogs  might  die  suddenly  in  that  herd, 
with  no  two  of  them  presenting  the  same  symptoms.  The  average 
owner,  fearing  the  loss  of  the  entire  herd,  applies  to  the  state 
for  help^  When  the  state  veterinarian  calls  to  investigate  the 
reported  "cholera  outbreak^"  he  is  so  confused  by  the  train  of 
symptoms  reported  by  the  solicitous  owner  that  he  vows  hog 
diseases  are  "  many  and  various "  and  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  much  about  them.  If  the  veterinarian,  by  careful  ques- 
tioning as  to  the  source  of  the  food  supply  of  these  animals^ 
reaches  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  and 
accounts  for  the  apparent  great  discrepancy  of  symptoms  shown 
by  the  individual  hogs  by  the  inference  that  they  have  been 
poisoned  with  one  or  a  variety  of  injurious  materials  present  in 
the  food,  he  will  have  guided  the  owner  to  a  safe  method  of 
guarding  against  a  repetition  of  the  disaster. 

Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  may  also  be  caused  by 
food.  The  rind  of  ham  or  bacon,  found  in  restaurant  refuse, 
may  be  the  means  of  introducing  hog  cholera  into  a  herd  and 
tubercular  sputum  of  human  origin  may  cause  tuberculosis.  Skim 
milk  from  creameries  is  thought  to  be  responsible  for  much  of 
the  tuberculosis  found  in  hogs.  In  some  western  states  it  is  the 
practice  to  feed  hogs  after  cattle,  the  hogs  picking  up  the  partly 
digested  corn  in  the  droppings  of  cattle.  It  is  thought  that  much 
of  the  tuberculosis  found  in  hogs  where  this  method  of  feeding 
is  in  vogue  is  contracted  in  this  way.  Slaughterhouse  refuse 
may  be  the  cause  of  various  diseases,  particularly  of  the  para- 
sitic varieties,  for  the  offal  frequently  contains  encysted  forms 
of  parasites  injurious  to  hogs.  With  greater  care  in  the  choice 
of  food,  many  dangerous  affections  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
or  entirelv  avoided. 

Because  hogs  are  dying  on  the  farm  is  no  reason  for  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  suffering  from  cholera  or  swine 
plague,  as  many  hog  diseases  present  almost  identical  symptoms 
and  may  easily  be  confused  with  them.     Hogs  suffer  from  as 
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great  a  variety  of  ailments  as  other  classes  of  animals.  Careful 
investigations  and  post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  many 
interesting  conditions,  such  as  heart  disease,  dropsy,  peuro- 
pneumonia,  parasitic  invasions,  poisoning,  intestinal  disorders, 
etc.,  in  reported  cholera  outbreaks.  The  diagnosis  is  therefore 
of  great  importance  and,  if  any  doubt  exists,  the  opinion  of  an 
expert  should  be  procured. 

Hog  cholera  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death  of  a  great 
many  hogs;  but  the  tendency  in  present  times  is  to  blame  this 
one  disease  for  the  death  of  all  hogs  and  the  belief  is  all  too 
prevalent  that  the  use  of  serum  inoculation  is  a  specific.  When 
hog  cholera  is  clearly  diagnosed,  serum  should  of  course  be 
promptly  used,  but  the  sanitary  precautions  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  circumscribe  the  outbreak  and  to  guard  against 
future  infection  should  not  be  neglected. 

When  disease  exists  among  hogs,  those  animals  showing  no- 
symptoms  should  be  promptly  separated  from  the  sick  ones,, 
dipped  in  some  reliable  stock  dip  and  removed  to  a  clean,  unin- 
fected shed.  If  swill  is  being  fed  it  is  well  to  give  them  a 
radical  change  in  diet  The  food  should  be  light  and  easily 
digestible.  A  thin  slop  of  bran,  oil  meal  or  shorts,  with  perhaps 
a  little  ground  corn,  is  the  diet  suggested  for  hogs  suffering 
from  intestinal  disorders.  Green  food  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  are  of  great  value.  A  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  air  slaked  lime  with  a  little  common  salt  and  ground  green 
bone  is  recommended  as  mineral  food.  Improved  sanitary  sur- 
roundings and  careful  attention  to  diet  will  in  many  cases  effect 
a  prompt  cure  in  animals  suffering  from  simple  intestinal  dis- 
orders, and,  when  the  disease  is  of  an  infectious  or  contagious 
character,  will  prove  of  benefit  and  assist  in  the  cure. 

Animals  dying  from  infectious  diseases  should  be  burned  or 
deeply  buried,  the  carcasses  being  covered  with  unslaked  lime. 
When  the  disease  is  under  control,  the  quarters  where  sick  ani- 
mals were  kept  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  disinfected. 

DISINFECTION 

The  mefliod  used  to  disinfect  premises  where  contagious 
disease  has  existed  will  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  infected  premises,     I  have  seen  hog  pens  which 
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could  be  made  safe  in  only  one  way,  viz.,  entirely  destroying 
them  by  fire. 

Presuming  that  the  quarters  where  hogs  are  kept  are  of  good 
construction,  the  first  step  necessary  will  be  to  remove  all  litter, 
brush  down  walls  and  ceilings,  tearing  out  all  partly  decayed 
woodwork.  The  litter  and  decayed  woodwork  should  be  burned. 
The  pens  should  next  be  scrubbed  with  hot  water,  to  which  a 
reliable  disinfectant  has  been  added.  Six  ounces  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  to  each  gallon  of  water  will  make  a  good,  cheap  disin- 
fectant solution  for  this  purpose.  After  thorough  cleansing  in 
this  manner,  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  should  be  covered 
with  lime-wash,  containing  6  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each 
gallon  of  lime-wash.  The  runways  may  be  covered  with  unslaked 
lime,  which  should  be  left  to  slake  on  the  ground  and  them 
ploughed  under.  Under  no  circumstances  shouid  the  premises 
be  used  again  for  healthy  hogs  until  disinfection  has  been  care- 
fully performed,  and  it  is  well  to  leave  the  building  unoccupied 
for  at  least  thirty  days  after  disinfection  has  been  completed. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    PREVENTING    HOG    CHOLERA 

It  is  always  easier  to  prevent  disease  than  it  is  to  cure  it  after 
it  has  once  become  established.  Hog  cholera  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  menace  to  successful  hog  raising  and  no  article  on 
sanitation  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  methods 
of  prevention.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  undoubtedly 
quarantine.  All  newly  purchased  animals  should  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  the  hogs  already  on  the  premises  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks.  If  there  is  no  indication  of  disease  at  that  time, 
they  may  be  safely  placed  with  the  herd.  If  there  is  cholera 
in  the  vicinity,  do  not  visit  the  infected  premises  nor  allow  any 
one  from  such  to  visit  your  farm  —  particularly  your  hog  en- 
closures or  pens.  Pigeons,  crows  and  buzzards  carry  contagion 
and  should  be  kept  oif  your  premises.  Most  stock  yards  and 
railroad  loading  pens  are  infected  and  contagion  may  be  carried 
on  shoes,  clothing,  wagon  wheels  and  horses'  feet. 

Bearing  these  suggestions  in  mind  and  avoiding  every  possible 
means  of  carrying  infection  to  your  hogs  should  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  your  animals  free  from  disease  and  making  hog  rais- 
ing a  pleasant  and  profitable  industry. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  COMMON  DISEASES  OF  SWINE 


Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 
THUMPS 

Thumps  is  a  very  fatal  disease  of  young 
pigs.  It  is  not  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  but 
a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  the  same  as  hic- 
coughs in  people,  for  which  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  are  responsible. 

Sy7nptoms 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  a  jerk- 
ing or  twitching  movement  in  the  flank, 
accompanied  oftentimes  by  a  sound  that  may 
be  of  such  violence  as  to  shake  the  whol§  body.  During  the  at- 
tack the  young  pigs  often  have  difficulty  in  breathing  accom- 
panied by  spasmodic  coughing  spells. 

Treatment 

The  only  treatment  is  exercise.  Turn  the  pigs  out  of  doors  in 
a  pasture  and  the  thumps  will  cease.  If  this  is  impossible,  pro- 
vide some  means  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  exercise.  In 
severe  cases  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  diet  for  a  few  days  and 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  Ten  to  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  given  on  the  tongue  to  overcome  the  spasms. 

DIARRHOEA 

This  is  often  caused  by  toxic  substances  in  the  mother's  milk. 
Sows  that  are  very  nervous  or  excited  at  farrowing  time,  or  that 
are  fed  liberally  on  heavy  grains  are  usually  feverish  and  often 
impart  poisonous  substances  in  their  milk  that  cause  digestive 
troubles  and  diarrhoea.  Farrowing  in  dirty,  damp  and  unwhole- 
some pens  from  which  filth  germs  easily  pass  up  through  the  open 
navel  often  causes  a  very  fatal  form  of  diarrhoea. 
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Treatment  and  Prevention 

Avoid  the  things  that  tend  to  produce  this  trouble.  The  sows 
.  should  be  handled  and  petted  so  that  they  will  not  be  excited  at 
farrowing  time.  A  heavy  grain  ration  should  be  withheld  or 
greatly  lessened,  .and  a  sloppy,  laxative  one  supplied  several  days 
before  farrowing  time.  Dry,  clean  and  well-lighted  pens  aid  in 
preventing  that  form  of  diarrhoea  caused  by  germ  infection. 

When  medicinal  aid  is  necessary  it  is  often  advisable  to  treat 
the  mother,  since  the  medicinal  properties  of  many  drugs  are 
excreted  in  the  milk.  If  she  appears  feverish  or  constipated  she 
should  be  given  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  This 
should  be  followed  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  by  laudanum, 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  as  often  as  the  case  requires.  Some  pre- 
fer to  give  the  laudanum  on  the  pig's  tongue,  the  dose  ranging  . 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  drops. 

SOKE   MOUTHS 

Very  often  a  number  of  the  litter  do  not  grow  as  do  the  rest. 
The  sow  often  times  will  not  let  them  suckle.  This  trouble  is 
almost  invariably  caused  by  the  sharp  canine  teeth,  and  is  the 
basis  for  the  black  teeth  theory.  Farmers  often  break  them  off 
or  pull  them  with  a  pair  of  pinchers,  as  a  result  of  which  their 
pigs  at  once  make  remarkable  gains.  It  is  not  because  the  teeth 
are  discolored  or  black,  but  by  removing  these  sharp,  needle-like 
ones  it  prevents  them  from  cutting  their  own  cheeks  and  tongue 
and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the  mother  of  pain  and  injury 
while  they  are  nursing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pull  out  the  teeth.  .  Simply  clip  them  off 
with  a  pair  of  cutting  pinchers  so  that  the  end  of  the  tooth  is 
made  blunt.  Soon  after  birth  the  mouth  of  every  pig  should  be 
examined  and  those  teeth  having  sharp,  needle-like  points  should 
be  clipped  off. 

Infectious  sore  mouths  in  pigs,  caused  by  a  specific  organism, 
are  occasionally  found  where  the  sow  farrows  in  a  wet,  muddy 
yard.  The  mud,  harboring  these  germs,  penetrates  the  sow's 
teats,  and  the  pigs  are  infected  in  this  way.  The  mouth  and  lips 
swell,  ulcers  form,  and  many  pigs  die.    . 

Change  the  sow  to  a  clean,  dry  place  and  the  trouble  usually 
ends, 
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RHEUMATISM 

This  is  a  very  coxmuon  ailment  of  swine,  especially  during  tiie 
winter  months.  As  his  name  implies,  when  not  eating  he  is 
looking  for  the  warmest  place  in  the  pen,  and  those  that  are  so 
fortmiate  as  to  sleep  in. the  centre  are  kept  extremely  warm  by 
their  associates.  When  all  are  aroused  at  feeding  time  the  ones 
in  the  center  are  often  covered  with  perspiration  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather.  They  are  suddenly  chilled  and  rheumatism  de- 
velops. ' 

Large  quantities  of  heating  horse  manure  used  in  the  pig  pen 
in  cold  weather  often  causes  rhermiatism  in  the  same  way.  Too 
much  straw  in  which  they  can  bury  themselves  will  also  produce 
similar  results. 

Among  other  causes  we  must  mention  overfeeding  —  especially 
with  com, —  constipation,  lack  of  exercise,  damp  pens,  wet  bed- 
ding, and  cement  floors  not  properly  constructed. 

Symptoms 

Rheumatism  is  often  confused  with  the  disease  known  as 
paralysis,  but  diifers  materially  in  the  important  details.  Some 
cases  develop  very  quickly,  oftentimes  over  night,  while  many 
of  the  milder  cases  come  on  very  gradually.  In  acute  cases  the 
pig  is  found  lame,  stiif,  disinclined  to  stir  and  when  forced  to 
move  often  squeals  as  evidence  of  pain.  It  is  usually  confined 
to  the  joints  of  the  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  back  so  that  when  on 
his  feet  he  stands  on  his  toes  and  when  moving,  walks  as  though 
he  were  on  stilts.  The  joints  may  be  normal  in  size  at  the  be- 
ginning but  are  tender  if  pinched  and  usually  swell  after  a  lew 
days.  Flexion  or  extension  of  the  limbs  causes  intense  pain. 
As  the  disease  progresses  he  rapidly  looses  flesh,  and  refuses  to 
get  on  his  feet.  Such  cases  usually  terminate  fatally  in  a  few 
days  while  the  less  severe  ones  pass  into  the  chronib  form  and 
linger  along  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months. 

Practically  nothing  can  be  done  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism.  Hogs  suffering  from  this  trouble  are  better 
slaughtered  and  put  out  of  their  misery.  The  milder  cases  that 
come  on  gradually,  if  detected  in  time,  sometime  respond  to 
treatment. 
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Prevention  is  the  keynote  of  this  disease.  Too  many  pigs 
should  not  be  confined  in  small  quarters  where  they  are  apt  to 
become  overheated  by  close  contact  with  one  another.  Keep  the 
pens  in  uniform  condition,  not  oversupplied  with  bedding  one 
week  and  the  next  with  only  wet  manure  for  the  pigs  to  lie  on. 
Pigs  that  live  in  the  open  colony  houses  during  the  winter  and 
are  made  to  travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day  through  the  snow 
for  their  feed  rarely  contract  rheumatism. 

Treatment 

The  diet  should  consist  of  soft,  easily  digested  food,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  slightly  loose  by  small  and  frequent  doses 
of  castor  oil.  Unless  the  weather  is  extremely  unfavorable,  turn 
them  outdoors  and  let  the  bovs  chase  them  around  the  barn 
several  times  a  day.  Farmers  seldom  realize  what  Mother  Earth 
and  exercise  will  do  for  a  sick  hog. 

A  teaspoonful  of  salicylate  of  soda  night  and  morning  for 
three  days  and  then  skip  three  and  repeat  is  about  the  only  drug 
worth  trying. 

PARALYSIS 

Paralysis  or  loss  of  control,  especially  of  their  hind  parts,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  aifecting  swine  in  this  state.  I 
never  have  heard  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  cause  that 
would  include  all  cases  and  conditions.  We  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  can  be  prevented  by  proper  care,  feed  and  environ- 
ment, but  still,  even  in  the  best  kept  herds,  this  disease  often 
causes  serious  loss. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  causes:  impaction  of  the  bowels 
or  constipation.  When  the  bowels  are  over  distended  they  often 
press  on  the  nerves  going  to  the  posterior  parts  and  thereby  cause 
paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  those  nerves.  Rickets  or  a 
ration  lacking  in  mineral  matter.  This  is  quite  common  where 
pigs  are  fed  large  quantities  of  com.  In  rickets  the  bones  some- 
times break  and  the  pig  presents  symptoms  of  paralysis. 

Feeding  the  young  pigs  heavily  on  grain  with  but  little  chance 
for  exercise  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  weight 
of  their  body  increases  so  rapidly  during  the  first  seven  or  eight 
months,  often  from  a  few  pounds  at  birth  to  upwards  of  three 
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hundred  pounds,  that  their  unused  limbs  are  not  developed  fast 
enough  to  sustain  this  rapidly  increasing  weight  This  breaking 
down  in  the  limbs  is  still  often  improperly  called  paralysis. 

Minor  causes  are  tumors  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord,  para- 
sites, injuries  to  the  back. 

Symptoms 

Often  the  first  noticeable  symptom  is  a  wabbling  or  staggering 
gait.  The  hind  legs  are  not  carried  in  a  straight  line  but  often 
sideways  or  well  under  the  body.  Finally  the  pig  goes  down  and 
simply  drags  its  hind  parts. 

Treatm^rd 

As  the  majority  of  cases  can  be  prevented  this  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  breeder.  Liniment  and  blisters  applied  along 
the  back  are  recommended.  Nux  Vomica,  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  twice  a  day  for  a  medium-sized  hog,  given  until  the  muscles 
twitch,  will  often  aid  nature  in  overcoming  the  paralysis. 

DISEASES    OF   THE    niGESTIVE    ORGANS 

The  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  like  those  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  must  be  discussed  collectively.  They  include  acute 
and  chonic  indigestion  and  inflamation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  general  causes  are  due  to  errors  in  feeding  and  too 
close  confinement  The  digestive  organs  of  a  pig,  like  those  of 
a  horse,  are  often  deranged  if  a  sudden  change  is  made  in  the 
food  supply.  This  trouble  is  very  common  when  changing  from 
sweet  to  sour  milk  at  weaning  time,  algo  at  fattening  time  when 
the  swine  are  brought  in  from  the  pasture  and  suddenly  put  on  a 
heavy  grain  ration. 

Other  causes  usually  cited  are :  musty,  moldy  and  spoiled  food, 
dishwater  containing  washing  powders  and  other  irritating  sub- 
stances, worms  if  in  large  numbers,  and  irritating  drugs  not 
sufficiently  diluted.  Swill  barrels  that  are  allowed  to  stand  with- 
out frequent  cleansing  often  form  an  ideal  breeding  place  for 
septic  or  disease  producing  germs. 

The  pig  does  not  thrive,  becomes  emaciated,  often  eats  spar- 
ingly, and  constipation  and  diarrhoea  may  alternate.     In  some 
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cases  the  pigs  have  severe  abdominal  pain  and  flinch  if  pressed 
back  of  the  ribs  in  the  region  of  the  flank.  Vomiting  frequently 
occurs  in  acute  cases  and.  attacks  of  |)lind  staggers  in  chranic 
cases.  . 

Treatment 

Remove  the  cause  if  possible.  It  is  often  advisable  to  change 
the  ration  and  feed  sparingly  for  a  few  days.  Charcoal  is  ex- 
cellent if  there  is  a  tendency  to  bloat  or  if  the  stomach  emits  a 

I' 

sour,  disagreeable  odor.     Charcoal,  salt  and  ashes  are  about  the 
best  condition  powder  you  can  give  a  pig,  and  if  kept  before 
them  continually  there  is  no  danger  of  their  eating  too  much.      In 
the  acute  form  vomiting  is  the  quickest  means  of  relief.     INfus- 
tard,  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  in  warm  water,  affords  a  quick 
and  effective  emetic.     A  laxative  to  clear  the  intestines  is  very 
essential.     Castor  or  raw  linseed  oil  given  in  from  one  to  four 
ounce  doses,  according  to  size  of  the  pig,  is  ideal  for  this  pur- 
pose.    If  diarrhoea  follows  after  the  bowels  are  emptied  it  can 
be  checked  by  giving  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum  or 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  to  hogs  weighing 
one  hundred  pounds  or  more.     If  the  pig  is  confined  in  the  pen 
give  him  access  to  the  field  and  he  will  find  the  right  herb  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  cure  himself.       No  animal  enjoys  an  out- 
door life  with  freedom  to  roam  and  the  right  to  select  its  own 
food  and  coijdiments  quite  as  much  as  the  pig.     I  believe  that 
manv  of  their   ailments   are  due  to  the  forced   and   unnatural 
environment  to  which  we  are  subjecting  them. 

DISKASES   OF   THE   RESPIRATORY   TRACT 

Under  this  title  we  include  colds,  sore  throat,  bronchitis, 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  all  of  which  are  closely  related.  As 
the  pig  is  often  afflicted  with  two  or  more  of  these  troubles 
simaltanously,  the  conditions  that  produce  them,  methods  of 
treatment  and  prevention  are  practically  the  same. 

Causes 

The  causes  are  practically  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  on  rheumatism,  with  the  addition  of  poor  ven- 
tilation. 
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Symptoms 

These  will  vary  somewhat,  depending  upon  which  part  is  most 
serioufily  affected.  If  a  pig  coughs,  discharges  from  the  nose, 
acts  dull  and  feverish,  evinces  pain  when  swallowing,  and 
breaths  in  an  unnatural  way,  the  chances  are  that  he  has  caught 
cold  and  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  is  congested  and  in- 
flamed. (Note. —  The  pig  often  coughs  and  discharges  from 
the  nose  when  affected  with  tuberculosis  or  lung  worms.) 

Treatment 

The  sick  animal  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  placed 
in  a  dry,  clean,  well-lighted  and  ventilated  place  and  fed  soft, 
easily  digested  food.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  loose  by  fre- 
quent doses  of  castor  oil,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds  live  weight.  Tincture  of  aconite,  three  to  six 
drops,  placed  on  the  tongue  night  and  morning  for  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds  live  weight  is  excellent  during  the  earlier  stages. 
Ten  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine  given  in  two  or  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  niter  or  alcohol  two  or  three  times  a  day  is  also  very 
beneficial. 

BBAIN   AND   NERVE   DISEASES 

Swine  are  occasionally  affected  with  these  troubles.  Among 
the  causes  should  be  mentioned :  errors  in  feeding,  such  as  a  too 
narrow  and  concentrated  ration,  foods  that  are  fermenting  and 
contain  poisonous  substances,  indigestion,  constipation,  too  close 
confinement,  lack  of  exercise,  parasites,  tumors,  blows  or  injuries 
on  the  head,  sunstroke  or  ovei'heating. 

BymptoKfis 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  depending  upon  the  cause  and  the 
part  of  the  nerve  centers  most  seriously  affected.  In  a  few  cases 
the  pig  appears  dull,  sleepy  and  disinclined  to  move,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  is  very  excitable  aud  delirious.  Periods 
of  dullness  and  excitement  may  alternate.  Sometimes  the 
uijured  part  demonstrates  itself  in  the  form  of  blind 
stairs,  as  trembling,  throwing  the  head  upward  and  fall- 
ing over  backwards,  going  around  in  a  circle,  falling  down  and 
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getting  up.  Frequently  in  small  pigs  it  manifests  itself  in  tlie 
form  of  fits  as  wlien  consciousness  is  lost  and  the  pig  falls  with 
its  stiffened  limbs  extended,  head  thrown  backward  with  saliva 
drivelling  out  of  its  mouth.  When  the*  inflammation  extends  over 
a  large  area  of  the  brain  or  its  coverings  the  attacks  are  of  a 
longer  duration  and  often  continuous.  The  pig  is  usuallj  very 
nervous  and  excitable,  ^pushes  its  head  against  hard  objects,  often 
walks  for  hours  around  the  pen  with  saliva  drivelling  from  the 
mouth. 

Treatment  and  Prevention 

As  many  of  the  brain  disorders  are  really  symptoms  of  some 
other  disease  our  aim  should  be  to  remove  the  underlying  cause. 
Since  errors  in  feeding,  resulting  in  indigestion  and  constipation, 
are  so  freqently  the  cause  of  brain  troubles  we  should  restrict  the 
diet  and  feed  only  easily  digested  and  laxative  food.  A  large 
dose  of  salts  or  oil  should  b^  given,  as  this  removes  the  oilending 
material  from  the  bowels  and  indirectly  lessens  the  blood  supply 
to  the  already  congested  brain. 

If  the  fits  which  are  common  with  young  pigs  are  caused  by 
intestinal  worms,  give  the  pig  a  little  turpentine^  and  oil  and  this 
will  remove  the  worms.  Cold  water  thrown  in  the  face  will  often 
lessen  the  duration  of  the  spasms. 

In  all  of  these  disorders  the  animal  should  be  removed  to  a 
cool,  quiet,  shady  place  protected  from  the  sun.  Ice  or  cold 
water  applied  to  region  of  the  brain  aids  in  reducing  the  blood 
supply  to  that  organ.  Bromide  of  potassium,  one-half  to  one 
teaspoonful,  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  a  little  water  has 
a  quieting  effect  and  often  produces  good  results.  This  should 
not  be  given  when  the  pig  is  unable  to  swallow. 

LICE 

The  pig's  environment  predisposes  him  to  this  parasite.  Thus 
we  find  swine  that  are  kept  in  crowded  and  unwhol^ome  pens 
and  in  herds  that  are  poorly  cared  for  more  commonly  infested 
with  lice. 
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Symptoms 

The  hog  bites  and  scratches  himself  and  rubs  on  anything 
available.  If  at  large  he  will  seek  a  mudhole  in  which  to  roll  to 
rid  himself  of  this  parasite.  The  hog  lice  is  the  largest 
species  of  its  family,  being  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long  when  fully  matured,  and  is  easily  detected  where 
the  skin  is  thin  as  at  the  root  of  the  ear  and  inside  the  thigh. 
The  skin  is  often  devoid  of  hair,  becomes  eroded  and  frequently 
covered  with  sores.  Pigs  badly  infested  with  lice  seldom  gain 
in  weight  but  on  the  contrary  rapidly  lose  condition  and  some- 
times die. 

To  rid  a  herd  of  swine  from  lice  it  is  often  necessary  to  treat 
the  pens,  bedding,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  manure 
should  be  hauled  to  the  fields  or  disinfected.  The  straw  and  lit- 
ter  should  be  burned,  and  the  pens  thoroughly  disinfected  by 
spraying  with  a  5-per  cent,  solution  of  any  of  the  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts.   Whitewashing  the  pens  is  also  beneficial. 

Trecdment 

The  entire  flock  should  be  treated  the  same  day  that  the  pens 
are  disinfected.  In  large  herds  the  dipping  tank  is  advisable, 
but  in  the  ordinary  herds  of  this  state  a  sponge  or  cloth  will 
answer  the  purpose.     Every  part  of  the  body  should  be  saturated. 

A  2-per  cent  solution  of  the  coal  tar  products  is  very  effective, 
or  one  gallon  of  kerosene  added  to  six  or  eight  gallons  of  warm, 
soapy  water.  Crude  petroleum,  one  gallon  to  four  gallons  of 
water,  gives  good  results.  In  the  winter  months  insect  powder 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  wash.  This  should  be  thoroughly  rub- 
bed in  with  a  coarse  brush.  One  application  is  never  sufficient. 
In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  the  process  should  be  repeated  with 
the  pens,  bedding,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  swine.  The  young  lice  or 
nits  are  generally  hatched  by  this  time  and  the  second  application 
catches  them.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  treat  several  times. 
II  — 6 


HOG  CHOLERA 

Chaules  Linch,  Albany,  Nl  Y. 

*  First  AHsiRtant  Vpt*rintirian,  New  York  State  Dppartnient  of  Agriculturp 

I NTROIHTCTION 

Hog  cholera  is  recognized  as  an  ex- 
tremely infectious  disease  of  swine, 
but  is  not  known  to  affect  other  species 
of  fliiiinuls.  It  causes  losses  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  concerns 
every  consumer  of  meat  products,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  in  the  supply  of  pork, 
which  atTects  all  foodstnflfs  to  a  certain 
degree. 

The  first  recorded  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  in  this  country  was  in  IS.'SS,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
was  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  an  importation  of  infected 
hogs  from  Europe,  where  the  disease  is  suppose*!  to  have  existed 
a  long  time.  The  disease  has  not  been  prevalent  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  state,  but  is  unquestionably  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  ^ 

CAUSE 

Hog  cholera,  like  rabies,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  some 
other  animal  diseases',  belongs  to  that  class  of  maladies  the  exact 
cause  of  which  has  not  been  found.  H(^  cholera  is  believed  to 
be  produced  by  a  gerni  (virus)  so  minute  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  most  powerful  microscope,  and  so  small  that  it  passes 
through  the  finest  porcelain  filter.  It  has  been  proven  that 
filtered  blood  from  infected  animals  when  injected  into  suscep- 
tible hogs  usually  produces  cholera.  In  advanced  cases  of  the 
disease,  this  virus  is  present  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  body  tissues, 
blood,  feces,  urine,  etc. 

There  are  a  number  of  accessory  causes,  such  as  poor  food, 
insanitary'  conditions,  dirty  feeding  troughs,  damp  sleeping  places, 
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etc  These,  of  course,  cannot  in  themselves  produce  cholera,  but 
they  lower  the  vitality  of  the  hog  so  that  he  may  become  easily 
affected.  Anything  which  tends  to  impair  the  health  of  the  animal 
should  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY 

A  small  percentage  of  hogs  seem  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  resistance,  or  they  have  the  disease  only  in  mild  form  and 
recover.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Mule-Foot  or 
any  other  breed  is  immune  to  hog  cholera,  as  all  breeds  seem  to  be 
equally  susceptible  —  young  pigs  generally  more  than  older  ones, 
and  fat  hogs  contracting  the  disease  quite  readily. 

PERIOD  OF   INCUBATION 

This  is  the  time  that  elapses  from  exposure  to  the  disease  until 
svmptoms  develop.  It  varies  to  a  great  extent,  but  is  usually 
from  one  to  three  weeks,  depending  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the 
animal,  strength  of  the  virus,  method  of  exposure  and  other 
influences. 

SYMPTOMS 

Certain  individuals  may  die  without  showing  any  noticeable 
svmptoms,  being  found  dead  before  the  owner  is  aware  that  the 
disease  exists. 

The  symptoms  of  hog  cholera  are  by  no  means  constant  and 
they  often  vary  greatly.  As  a  rule,  the  first  thing  noticed  by  the 
owner  during  an  attack  of  the  disease,  is  lack  of  appetite  in  one 
or  more  animals.  They  often  come  slowly  to  the  trough,  eat  a 
little  and  go  and  lie  down ;  they  may  refuse  to  eat,  and  remain 
Ijing  while  the  others  feed;  or,  may  stand  by  themselves  with 
arched  back  and  drooping  ears  and  tail.  Because  of  the  high 
fever  they  frequently  exhibit  symptoms  of  thirst  There  may 
lie  dullness,  weakness,  stiflFness,  depression  and  often  a  disincli- 
nation to  move,  or  they  may  have  a  staggering,  unsteady  gait, 
the  hind  quarters  appearing  partially  paralyzed.  Animals  often 
have  chills  followed  by  a  high  fever  of  from  104  to  108  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  normal  temperature  of  the  hog  being  about  102 
degrees  Fahrenheit  The  breathing  is  quick  and  difiicult,  per- 
haps accompanied  by  a  cough.    Purple  or  reddish  spots  frequently 
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appear  along  the  abdomen,  between  the  thighs  and  behind  tne 
ears.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  hogs  with  light  colored 
skin.  Usually  there  is  constipation  followed  by  a  diarrhoea,  and 
often  there  is  inflammation  of  and  watery  discharge  from  the 
eyes,  which  later  dries  up  and  gums  the  lids  together. 

TYPES   OF  TUB  DISEASE 

Hog  cholera  usually  occurs  in  two  types,  known  as  acute  and 
chronic.  Those  first  affected  in  a  herd  usually  show  the  acute, 
while  many  of  the  later  cases  have  the  chronic  form.  When  the 
resistant  power  of  an  animal  is  low,  or  the  virus  has  a  high  degree 
of  virulence,  you  may  expect  to  find  the  acute  type  of  the  disease ; 
while  the  reverse  conditions  often  produce  an  opposite  effect 
These  two  factors,  however,  may  vary  and  thus  cause  the  symp- 
toms and  course  of  the  diseasQ  to  show  corresponding  changes. 

The  acute  type  is  quite  rapid  in  its  course  and  animals  affected 
with  this  form  usually  die  in  a  few  days,  while  those  having  the 
chronic  type  may  linger  for  days,  weeks  or  even  months  before 
death  or  recovery.  Those  surviving  are  often  practically  worth- 
less, owing  to  a  weakened  and  stunted  condition;  and  it  would 
frequently  be  better  if  these  animals  were  killed  at  once  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  remain,  perhaps  causing  new  infections  on 
the  premises  or  spreading  the  disease  to- adjoining  farms. 

In  the  chronic  type  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  the  acute, 
except  that  affected  animals  eat  but  little  and  lose  flesh  rapidly, 
becoming  very  much  emaciated,  so  much  so  that  they  stagger  or 
drag  their  hind  parts  when  they  walk.  These  animals  rarely 
recover  sufficiently  to  be  of  much  value. 

POST-MORTEM 

The  best  and  most  accurate  means  of  diagnosing  hog  cholera 
at  the  present  time  is  by  an  autopsy,  although  as  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  like  the  symptoms,  vary  greatly,  and  characteristic 
lesions  may  be  altogether  absent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  several  bodies  before  coming  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

The  examination  can  be  made  as  follows:  Lay  the  hog  on  its 
back  and  with  a  knife  open  along  the  middle  of  the  chest  and 
belly,  through  the  skin,  fat  and  muscles,  the  entire  length  of  the 
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Uxly.  Dissect  the  skin  from  the  chest,  thus  exposing  the  riba, 
wliich  should  then  be  cut  or  broken  off  about  two  inches  on  each 
Me,  removing  them  tt^tber  with  the  breast  bone,  making  a  cross 
incision  on  each  side  through  the  flanke,  then  the  sides  can  be  laid 
over  exposing  to  view  the  various  oi^ans. 

In  cholera  the  kidneys  are  usually  found  to  be  darker  than 
norma],  but  the  most  characteristic  change  and  probably  the  most 
positive  is  the  peculiar  dotted  appearance  of  these  organs,  often 
rescnibliuir  tlic  shell  of  a  turkey  e^.  These  are  not  only 
present  on  the  surface,  but  may  also  be  seen  upon  cutting  into  the 
ii.-siie  of  the  kidney.      These  small   red  spots,  or  hemorrhages, 


vary  in  size  from  minute  dots  to  the  size  of  a  pin  head  or  larger, 
and  can  best  be  seen  by  removing  the  skin  (capsule)  of  the  kidney. 
They  cannot  be  washed  off,  being  caused  by  the  rupture  of  minute 
I'lood  vessels  which  allows  the  blood  to  escape  into  the  tissues. 
Similar  red  spots  are  often  present  on  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
hngs  and  intestines,  and  also  on  the  inside  lining  of  the  bladder ; 
parts  of  the  lungs  may  appear  solid,  somewhat  resembling  the 
liver;  the  spleen  may  be  enlarged  and  dark  in  color. 

Ulcers  are  often  present  oH  the  inner  lining  of  the  first  portion 
"f  (he  large  intestine  (caecum)  near  where  the  small  intestine 
luiites  with  it.  These  changes  are  most  often  present  in  the 
chronic  type  of  the  disease.  These  ulcers  are  usually  round  and 
liard  with  a  dark  center,  varying  in  diameter  from  1/16  to  one 
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inch  and  projecting  above  the  surrounding  surface.     Because  of 
their  form  these  are  often  referred  to  as  ^^  Button  Ulcers." 

All  lymphatic  glands  are  usually  much  enlarged,  and  red,  bluish 
or  black  in  color,  the  normal  color  being  grayish. 

DIAGNOSIS 

If  a  number  of  hogs  become  sick,  it  is  advisable  to  study  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  carefully  and  take  the  temperatures  of 
several  of  the  sick  animals.  Abnormally  high  temperatures  of  a 
number  of  animals  in  a  herd  indicate  the  presence  of  an  infectious 
disease. 

If  any  hogs  in  a  herd  die,  a  careful  post-mortem  examination 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
pr  other  person  who  has  had  experience  with  this  disease,  as  it  is 
possible  for  lung  worms,  pneumonia  and  garbage  poisoning  to  be 
mistaken  for  hog  cholera-  If  the  disease  is  cholera,  it  is  very 
essential  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  as  this  makes 
possible  the  use  of  preventive  treatment  when  it  will  do  the  most 
^ood  and  before  many  of  the  herd  are  aifected.  The  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  tissues  is  of  but  little  value  in  this 
disease,  since  at  the  pre^nt  time  thd  organism  causing  h(^ 
cholera  is  not  known. 

In  making  a  positive  diagnosis,  a  number  of  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration — particularly  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  outbreak  —  as  a  positive  diagnosis  is  not  always  possible  from 
the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  examination.  Where  the  disease 
is  apparently  of  a  contagious  nature,  spreading  to  healthy  swine, 
the  affected  individuals  showing. high  temperatures,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assume  that  the  disease  is  hog  cholera,  especially  if  the 
disease  exists  in  the  neighborhood  or  if  animals  have  been  added 
to  the  herd  within  a  few  weeka. 

SPREAD    OF    THE    DISEASE 

Hog  cholera  may  be  spread  by  the  intermingling  of  healthy  and 
diseased  animals,  but  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  outbreaks 
are  caused,  not  in  this  way,  but  bv  indirect  contact  with  infected 
material  which  is  carried  to  them  in  some  way  by  man  or  animals, 
running  streams,  etc. 
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Excretions  from  infected  hogs  usually  contain  the  virus  of  the 
disease  and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  around  the 
premises,  but  should  be  hauled  out,  spread  over  the  ground  and 
plowed  under  immediately.  If  left  on  the  surface,  the  heavy  rains 
might  wash  the  virus  into  the  streams  or  to  other  hog  pastures. 
Any  agency  carrying  particles  of  dirt  from  an  infected  hog  lot  or 
yard  may  be  the  means  of  starting  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
It  is  advisable  after  driving  through  infected  hog  pens  or  lots  to 
disinfect  the  horses'  feet^  wagon  wheels,  and  all  implements  used 
in  handling  dead  animals.  Birds,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  rabbits, 
skunks  and  fowls  may  carry  the  disease  from  infected  to  unin- 
fected premises.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  are  many 
means  by  which  the  disease  may  be  carried,  and  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  channels. 

The  caring  for  sick  and  healthy  animals  by  the  same  attendant 
or  on  the  same  premises  is  unwise  unless  great  care  is  used  in 
changing  clothes,  disinfecting  the  shoes,  etc.,  to  avoid  carrying 
infected  material  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals. 

Public  stockyards  usually  harbor  the  infection.  After  visiting 
such  places  people  should  use  great  care  in  disinfecting  the  shoes 
before  going  among  healthy  hogs,  or  they  should  wear  rubbers  and 
disinfect  or  throw  them  away.  Swine  should  not  be  purchased 
from  such  stockyards  for  feeding  or  breeding  purposes  since  it 
has  been  proven  in  many  instances  that  hog  cholera  was  first  intro- 
duced into  uninfected  territory  in  this  way.  All  newly-purchased 
animals  should  be  kept  in  quarantine  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  placing  them  with  the  healthy  herd  especially  when  pur- 
chased at  fairs  or  in  other  states  known  to  be  badly  infected  with 
cholera,  or  if  shipped  in  cars  which  have  carried  hogs.  It  is 
wisest  to  consider  all  such  hogs  infected  and  to  isolate  them  until 
suflBcient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  disease  to  develop  or  to 
prove  them  free  from  it,  unless  positive  that  no  cholera  existed 
on  the  premises  from  whence  they  came,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  infection  in  transit. 

We  believe  community  breeding  to  be  a  bad  procedure;  but,  if 
it  must  be  done,  the  board  should  be  kept  in  strict  quarantine  and 
sprayed  or  dipped,  and  the  pen  should  be  disinfected.  After  the 
sows  return,  they  should  be  kept  in  quarantine  from  three  to  four 
weeks  before  returning  to  the  herd. 
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Garbage  from  hotels,  restaurants  and  private  houses  is  often 
the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  cholera,  because  of  the  uncooked  meat 
scraps  and  bones  from  infected  hogs.  If  such  garbage  is  to  be 
fed,  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  or  hogs  fed  upon  such  material 
should  receive  the  serum  treatment  Hogs  killed  before  symptoms 
develop  may  have  the  virus  of  hog  cholera  in  their  tissues,  which, 
if  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  may  infect  susceptible  animals.  The 
burning  of  all  pork  scraps  is  recommended. 

Transportation  lines  are  often  means  of  distributing  this 
disease,  as  it  is  said  to  be  tlie  practice  in  cholera  districts  to  send 
the  hogs  to  market  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
appear,  thus  possibly  distributing  the  virus. 

'Streams  of  water  flowing  through  and  draining  infected  pas- 
tures are  often  sources  of  contagion,  eppecially  when  there  are 
cases  of  cholera  further  up  the  stream;  and  again,  streams  may 
occasionally  be  contaminated  by  hogs  being  hauled  over  them. 

All  hogs  that  die,  particularly  those  dying  from  cholera, 
should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply^ — not  left  on  the  ground  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  to  decompose  or  to  be  eaten  by  wild 
animals  or  birds,  thus  possibly  spreading  thd  disease  to  healthy 
herds. 

Burying:  Dig  a  hole  six  feet  deep,  or  at  least  deep  enough  so 
there  will  be  a  space  of  not  less  than  3V2  feet  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  carcass  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Two  or  three 
inches  of  lime  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  the 
same  amount  spread  over  the  carcass,  after  which  the  hole  should 
be  completely  filled.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  bury  car- 
casses near  streams  or  water  courses. 

Burning:  Where  several  hogs  are  to  be  burned  at  once,  it  is 
well  to  dig  a  trench  about  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  which 
may  be  shallow  at  the  ends ;  or,  two  trenches  may  be  dug,  crossing 
at  right  angles,  at  least  three  feet  deep  where  they  cross,  and 
shallow  at  the  ends.  This  trench  can  then  be  filled  with  wood 
or  other  inflammable  material,  with  iron  bars  or  pipe  laid  across  to 
act  as  a  grate  and  to  support  the  bodies.  The  carcasses  are  then 
placed  upon  the  grate,  covered  with  wood,  saturated  with  kerosene 
and  set  on  fire.  If  the  carcasses  are  large,  they  may  be  cut  in 
several  pieces,  when  they  will  bum  more  readily.     If  possible^ 
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the  carcasses  should  be  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
buried  or  burned  without  dragging  them  over  the  ground,  and 
before  being  cut  up  or  mutilated. 

Every  owner  of  hogs  should  take  all  possible  precaution  for  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives;  for,  the 
larger  the  area  infected,  naturally  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  check 
and  eventuallv  eradicate  the  disease. 

SEKUM 

Anti-hog-cholera  serum  is  defibrinated  blood  drawn  from  healthy 
immune  hogs  which  have  been  rendered  espeoially  resistant  to 
cholera.  Serum  will  not  cause  cholera  because  it  does  not  contain 
the  virus  of  the  disease,  but  it  does  contain  substances  which  seem 
to  neutralize  it.  It  is  commonly  prepared  as  follows :  hogs  are 
rendered  immune  by  injecting  a  small  dose  of  virus  and  serum, 
practically  the  simultaneous  method.  Ten  days  later  large  doses 
of  the  virus  are  injected,  thus  stimulating  the  cells  of  the  body 
to  produce  anti-bodies  in  the  blood,  the  hog  then  being  known  as 
a  hyperimmune.  Blood  drawn  from  these  hogs,  with  the  fibrin 
removed,  is  known  as  anti-hog-cholera  serum ;  it  has  little,  if  any, 
curative  powers  and  should  be  used  only  to  prevent  the  disease  in 
apparently  healthy  hogs.  It  should  be  used  early  in  an  out- 
break —  the  sooner  the  better.  A  few  days  may  mean  either  the 
saving  of  a  large  part  of  the  herd,  or  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. Besides,  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  spread  without  any  -px^ 
cautions,  it  may  be  the  means  of  infecting  the  entire  neighborhood. 

Small  doses  of  serum  injected  into  susceptible  animals  will 
render  them  immune  from  hog  cholera  from  one  to  three  months, 
the  period  of  protection  varying  according  to  circumstances. 
Vsually  the  younger  the  pigs  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  im-. 
munity.  Much  of  the  success  following  vaccination  depends  upon 
the  proper  application  of  the  serum  and  care  of  the  swine  after 
treatment. 

Virus  is  blood  drawn  from  a  hog  which  is  very  sick  and  about 
to  die  from  hog  cholera,  and,  as  it  contains  the  causative  agent 
of  the  disease,  when  injected  into  susceptible  swine  it  will  produce 
hog  cholera  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

6 
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methods  of  using  serum 

Serum  alone:  In  this  method  anti-hog-cholera  serum  is  injected 
into  the  muscles  or  tissues  of  the  hog.  If  the  hog  should  be  ex- 
posed to  hog  cholera  just  before  or  within  a  short  time  after  in- 
jection of  the  serum,  it  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  double 
method  and  immunity  would  then  be  more  permanent.  This 
method  is  absolutely  safe  in  that  it  will  not  produce  the  disease,  as 
the  serum  does  not  contain  the  virus.  The  one  bad  result  from 
this  treatment  is  that  sometimes  abscesses  may  develop  at  the  seat 
of  injection,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  pus-producing  germs. 
This  danger  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  care  regarding  cleanliness 
in  injecting  serum  and  disinfection  at  the  place  of  injection.  We 
advise  that  serum  be  injected  by  a  competent  and  skilled  veterin- 
arian, thus  avoiding  many  of  the  dangers. 

DOSE  OP  SERUM 

Suckling  pigs,  10  to  15  c.  c* 

Pigs  weighing  50  to  100  pounds,  20  c.  c. 

Pigs  weighing  100  to  150  pounds,  25  to  30  c.  c. 

Pigs  weighing  150  to  250  pounds,  30  to  40  c.  c. 

Larger  animals  in  proportion. 

Simultaneous  Method:  By  this  method  a  small  amount  of 
virulent  blood  or  virus  is  injected  at  the  same  time  as  the  serum, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  This  produces  an  immunit}" 
which  lasts  much  longer  than  the  single  method,  and  with  older 
hogs  may  last  for  life.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it 
may  occasionally  be  the  cause  of  starting  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
disease,  especially  when  used  by  careless  or  incompetent  persons. 
We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  method  at  the  present  time,  ex- 
cept in  unusual  circumstances,  and  then  only  under  very  careful 
supervision. 

Comhination  Method:  This  is  a  combination  of  the  single  and 
simultaneous  methods.  The  animals  are  first  vaccinated,  using 
the  serum  alone,  and  in  about  ten  days  the  serum  and  virus  are 
used  together  as  in  the  simultaneous  method. 


One  cubic  centimeter  (c.  c.)  is  about  15  drops. 
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CLEANING  PREMISES 

In  addition  to  using  serum,  the  premises  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  All  litter  and  rubbish  that  may  have 
become  contaminated  by  the  sick  or  dead  animals  should  be 
burned.  The  pens  should  be  sprayed  with  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  • 
solution  (6^<>  ounces  carbolic  to  one  gallon  of  water)  or  some 
other  good  disinfectant.  The  fences  should  be  washed  and  the 
floors  scrubbed  with  the  same  solution.  All  buckets  and  troughs 
should  be  disinfected  or  scalded  frequently. 

METHOD  OF  HOLDING  HOGS  WHILE  VACCINATING 

Pigs  Up  to  100  pounds  in  weight  can  be  handled  easily  by  having 
a  man  hold  them  up  by  the  hind  legs  with  the  back  between  his 
knees,  or  they  can  be  laid  on  their  backs  in  a  clean  trough,  thus 
exposing  the  hams  where  the  injection  is  made.  Heavy  hogs  can 
be  held  by  making  a  loop  in  a  rope  and  placing  it  around  the 
upper  jaw,  and  winding  the  other  end  around  a  tree  or  post. 
Pregnant  sows  can  be  held  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  probably 
l)€st  that  they  be  injected  behind  the  ear,  since  in  this  way 
they  would  not  be  handled  so  roughly,  thus  possibly  causing 
abortion.  It  is  essential  when  pigs  are  about  to  be  vaccinated  that 
they  be  clean  and  in  a  clean  pen.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
placing  them  in  a  yard  or  pen  with  plenty  df  straw  sprinkled  with 
water  or  disinfectant  to  keep  down  the  dust,  or  on  a  well 
dampened  cement  floor.  The  area  of  injection  should  first  be 
washed  with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  bathed  with  .3  per  cent. 
Lvsol,  Creolin  or  some  other  good  disinfectant,  and  the  serum- 
injected,  after  which  the  site  of  injection  may  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 

The  hogs  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  place  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  injection  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  wallow  in  mud, 
run  through  tall  weeds  or  lie  in  damp,  dirty  places. 

It  is  safest  in  vaccinating  small  pigs  not  to  inject  more  than 
5  c.  c.  of  serum  in  one  place,  and  for  large  hogs  not  more  than 
20  c.  c. 

The  disadvantage  of  using  the  serum  treatment  alone  is  that 
the  immunity  secured  is  of  short  duration,  usually  not  more 
than  two  months,  and,  should  infection  remain  on  the  premises 
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for  a  longer  period,  or  should  the  virus  be  re-introduced  by  new 
cases  of  cholera,  it  would  again  be  necessary  to  use  the  serum 
treatment  in  order  to  prevent  a  new  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  serum  method  alone  is  that  it 
cannot  infect  the  premises  where  used,  therefore*  this  treatment 
would  not  need  to  be  repeated  unless  cholera  were  present,  and 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  treat  all  pigs  afterwards  brought  on 
the  premises,  except  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  double  treatment  (serum  and  virus) 
is  the  possibility  of  causing  new  outbreaks  of  cholera.  This  mav 
happen  in  several  ways;  viz.,  the  dose  of  serum  being  too  small 
compared  with  the  dose  of  virus ;  the  serum  not  being  up  to  the 
standard  strength,  or  the  animal  highly  susceptible;  also  the 
possibility  of  some  of  the  virus  l)eing  spilled,  unless  the  person 
administering  it  uses  great  care.  The  premises  may  therefore 
be  actually  infected  with  the  disease,  even  if  none  of  tlie  animals 
treated  should  die.  Untreated  herds  in  the  vicinity  mav  thus  be 
endangered. 

If  the  double  method  is  employed,  we  advise  its  use  by  skilled 
and  qualified  veterinarians,  and  then  only  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  by  a  veterinarian  duly  au- 
thorized. 


SWINE  INDUSTRY  ON  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FARMS 


James  D.  Edwards,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

state  Inspector  of  Farms,  Department  of 

Agriculture 

The  forty -one  institution  farms  total 
21,834  acres  of  land  and  have  a  popu- 
lation of  56,051  people.  The  following 
list  gives  the  population  and  acreage  of 
each  farm: 

List  of  State  Charitable,  Hospital  and  Prison  Farms  in  New  York  State, 

Giving  the  Population  ani/  Acreage  of  Each 


* 

AVERAGE 

institution 

location 

daily 
popula- 
tion 

total 

ACREAGE 

. 

Charitable  InstUuliona 


Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. . . 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

><tate  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home 

^^tate  Reformatory  for  Women 

State  Reformatory 

Industrial  Farm  Colony 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 

Thomas  Indian  School 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Custodial   Asylum    for    Feeble-Minded 

Women 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Home 

New  York  House.of  Refuge 

State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Craig  Colony  for  Epfleptics 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children . 

Letchworth  Village 

Hoqntal  for  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 

f<MTned  Children 

State  Trainins  School  for  Boys 


Albion 

Batavia 

Bath 

Bedford. . . . 

Elmira 

Greenhaven 
Hudson .  . . , 
Industry . . . 
Iroquois. . .  , 
Napanoch . 


Newark 

Oxford 

Randall's  Island 
Ray  Brook .... 

Rome 

Sonyea 

Syracuse 

Thiells 


West  Haverstraw 
Yorktown 


92.57 
60.7 

375.5 

195.5 

336 

825 

117.43 
1,432.66 

125 

294 

103.44 

103.5 
37.5 

516 

594.83 
1,898.54 

274 
2,078.85 

48.5 
490.5 

10,000.02 
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List  of  State  Charitable,  Hospital  and  Prison  Farms  in  New  York  State, 
GiviNO  THE  Population  and  Acreage  of  Each    (Cohcludbd) 


institution 


LOCATION 


HospUais 


Binghamion  State  Hospital 

Long  Island  State  Hospital 

Buffalo  State  Hospital 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital 

Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hospital . . 

Kings  Park  State  Hospital 

Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital 

Rochester  State  Hospital 

Utica  State  Hospital 

Manhattan  State  Hospital 

Willard  State  Hospital 

Mohansic  State  Hospital . . . ". 


Binghamton . . 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Central  Islip. . 

Gowanda 

Kings  Park. . . 
Middletown. . . 
Ogdensburg. . . 
Poughkeepsie . 
Rochester . . . . 

Utica 

Ward's  Island. 

Willard 

Yorktown 


Prisons 


State  Prison  for  Men  (and  Prison  for 

Women) 

Great  Meadow  Prison 

Clinton  Prison 

Dannemora  StateHospital 

Matteawan  State  Hospital 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

State  Farm  for  Women 

Wingdale  Prison 


TOTAL  FOR  INSTITUTIONS 


Auburn . . . . 
Comstock.  . 
Dannemora. 
Dannemora. 
Matteawan . 
Ossining. . . . 

Valatie 

Wingdale. . . 


average 

DAILY 
POPULA- 
TION 


2,788 
942 
2,374 
5,170 
1,332 
4,724 
2,425 
2,350 
3,702 
1,744 
1,862 
5,339 
2,829 
89 


37,670 


1,329 
543 

1,393 
610 

1,005 

1,281 
30 


6,191 


56,051 


TOTAL 
ACREAGE 


1,363 

220 

183 

994 

505 

835 

280 
1,015 

866.68 

269.39 
1,402 

245 
1,217 

273.54 


9,668.61 


2.5 
998.2:? 
159 
134 
483 
70 
319 


2,165.72 


21,834.35 
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In  all  large  enterprises  the  by-products  are  important  factors 
and  the  marketing  of  them  often  means  success  or  failure  to  the 
business.  At  our  state  institutions,  which  feed  thousands  of 
people  daily,  we  have  a  by-product  of  kitchen  scrap,  or  garbage, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  which  is  being  utilized  for  the  growing 
of  swine.  The  value  of  this  by-product  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Pork  Productiox  of  the  State  Institutiox  Farms  for  the  Year  Ending 

September  30,  1913 


AVER- 
AGE 
DAILT 
POPULA- 
TION 

TOTAL 

VALUE 

PORK 

PRODUCT 

COST  OP 

FEED 

NOT 

GARBAGE 

VALUE  OP 
PORK  PRO- 
DUCED 
BY 
GARBAGE 

VALUE    PER 
CAPITA  OF 
PORK  PRO- 
DUCED BY 
GARBAGE 

LOSS  BY 

iNS'lTrUTlOJN 

NOT 

KEEPING 

SWINE 

CharUaUe  InatitiUioru 


Albion 

Batavia 

Bath 

Bedford 

Elmira 

Greeohaven. . .  . 

Hudson 

Industry 

Iroquob 

Napanoch 

Newark 

Oxford 

Randall's  Island 

Ray  Brook 

Rome 

Sonyea 

S\*racu9e 

Thiells 

W.  Haverstraw. 
Yorktown 

Total 

Average . . . 


Binghamton. 
Brooklyn .  . . 

Buffalo 

Central  IsUp 
Gowanda . . . 
KingiPark. 
Middletown. 
Ogdensburg 
Pooghkeepsie. 
Rochester.. 
Utka 


2,788 
942 
2,374 
5,170 
1,332 
4,724 
2,425 
2,350 
3,702 
1,744 
1,862 


HoapiiaU 


$6,356 

ijib 

3,361 
1,774 
2,354 
1,535 

4,887 

'"*226 
3,071 


$296 

'i34 

'*737 

iss 

711 

■'2ii 


$6,060 

3^576 
3,361 
1,037 
2,354 
1,380 
4,176 

'     "226 
2,860 


$2.17 

i'so 

.65 
.77 
.49 
.56 
1.77 

""!i2 
1.53 


282 
166 

1,637 
572 

1,515 

"379 

917 

216 

455 

870 

182 

494 

369 

1,551 

1,659 

667 

146 

104 

9 

$242 

"    '5;463 

t368 

3,606 

'  i;252 
1,292 

996 
1,128 

281 
1,511 

'7^432 

2,355 

1,005 

263 

80 

225 

$39 

566 

144 
100 

395 

411 
396 
331 
118 
658 

2^546 
430 
699 
196 

$203 

'    "4;963 

"31506 

857 

881 
600 
797 
163 
853 

'"4;892 

1,925 

306 

67 

80 

225 

$0.72 

3.03 

"''2.31 

""2.26 

.96 

2.77 

1.75 

.18 

4.68 

■     3.15 

1.16 

.45 

.45 

.76 

25.00 

$149 

445 
332 

12,190 

$26,763 

$6,957 

$20,318 

*"$i'.66 

$926 

$848 


2,746 
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POBK  PRODUCfTION   OF  THE   STATE   INSTITUTION    FARMS   FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

September  30,  1913  (Concluded) 


INSTITUTION 


AVER- 

VALUE OP 

VALUE    PER 

AGE 

TOTAL 

COST  OF 

PORK  PRO- 

CAPITA OF 

DAILY 

VALUE 

FEED 

DUCED 

PORK  PRO- 

POPULA- 

PORK 

NOT 

BY 

DUCED  BY 

TION 

PBODUCT 

GABBAOB 

GARBAGE 

GARBAGE 

Ward's  Island. . 

Willard 

Yorktown 

Total 

Average . . . 


HoapUdU 


5,339 

2,829 
89 

**$4;452 
764 

'*$i;237 
1,173 

"$3;2i5 
t409 

'"$i'.i3 

37,670 

$32,490 

$4,654 

$27,836 

• 

"■$6!73 

LOSS  BY 

NOT 

KEEPING 

SWINE 


$4,805 


$8,399 


Auburn 

Comstock 

1,329 
543 

1,393 

610 

1,005 

1,281 

30 

'$4i4 

1,548 

635 
667 

695 

Prisons 

$246 

50 

11 
769 

445 

'$i68 

1,498 

624 
tl02 

i56 

'"$6.36 
1.07 
1.02 

""5.66 

$1,196 

Dannemora 
Prison 

Dannemora 

Hospital 

Matteawan .... 

Ossining* 

Valatie 

Wingdale 

Total 

Average.  . . 

6,191 

$3,859 

$1,521 

$2,338 

*"$6'.37 

$1,196 

General  total . 
Genl  average 

56,051 

$63,112 

$13,132 

$50,492 

'"eo.96 

810,521 

t  Loss.       *  Not  reported. 


In  the  feeding  of  garbage,  it  is  important  that  it  be  fed  fresh 
and  in  clean  troughs  or  on  concrete  feeding  platforms,  and  that 
cans  or  barrels  commonly  used  for  handling  this  waste  be  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  It  has  been  reported  that  where  ham 
or  bacon  and  other  pork  products  are  purchased,  the  disease 
known  as  hog  cholera  has  been  traced  to  the  meat  rinds  in  the 
garbage.  To  overcome  this  danger,  the  garbage  should  be 
thoroughly  cooked  before  feeding  if  it  contains  meat  scraps  in 
any  form. 

The  use  of  hog  cholera  serum  for  the  prevention  of  hog 
cholera  is  proving  valuable  in  controlling  this  disease.     How- 
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ever,  it  is  essentia!  that  outbreaks  be  reported  promptly,  as  the 
serum  is  a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure. 

The  use  of  forage  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  rye,  rape,  soy 
Ijeans  and  oats  and  peas  is  proving  of  considerable  value  in  feed- 
ing brood  sows  and  the  growing  herd.  It  adds  much  to  their 
iiealtb  and  supplies  considerable  food.  Several  institutions 
have  increased  their  production  at  a  smalt  expense  by  the  us©  of 
forage  crops.  When  the  swine  are  on  range  the  manure  is 
evenly  distributed,  which  adds  fertility  to  the  land. 


Hogs  should  be  provided  with  pure  water  and  shade  during 
the  summer  months.  The  use  of  colony  houses  for  the  brood 
sows  and  the  growing  herd  is  proving  practical.  They  are  cheap, 
easily  built,  and  can  readily  be  moved  to  new  fields  and  act  as 
a  check  should  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  or  other  disease  occur. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SWINE  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER 
30,  1913,  ON  THE  STATE  CHARITABLE,  HOSPITAL  AND  PRISON 
FARMS. 


DR. 

Inventory  Beginning  Fiscal  Year 

Number  Value 

523  brood  sows   $11, 880 

39  boars    861 

1,  802  spring  pigs 16, 067 

1,192  fall  pigs 4,902 

1, 076  sows  and  stags 16,  068 


Total 


,778 


CR. 
Inventory  Ending  Fiscal  Year. 
Number  Value 

521  brood  sows   $13, 454 

50  boars    1, 21T 

2, 180  spring  pigs   21,  224 

1,  317  fall  pigs    5,  803 

1, 014  sows  and  stags 15,  214 


Total $56,912 


Production 


Stock  purchased   

Feed  purchased 

Bedding  purchased  

Field  crops,  home  product. . 

Veterinary  services 

Labor  

Miscellaneous   


Cost 

$1, 026 

9,615 

1,432 

3,638 

270 

9,972 

186 


Total $26,139 

Inventory    49, 778 


$75,917 


Stock  sold 

550,150    lbs.    pork,  produced 

@  lOc 

Bones,  etc.,  sold 

Manure    


Value 
$1, 150 

55,  015 

8 

0,025 


Total $65,198 

Inventory    56, 912 


$122,110 


Profit   $46,193 


It  will  be  noted  that  our  institutions,  taken  as  a  whole,  pro- 
duced 550,150  pounds  of  pork,  valued  at  $55,015,  which  is  an 
average  of  ninety-eight  cents'  worth  of  pork  per  capita. 

My  observation  of  the  swine  industry  on  our  state  institution 

farms  is  that  success  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  breed 
as  it  does  upon  the  energy  and  management  applied  to  the  indus- 
try. There  are  good  individuals  of  our  principal  breeds  of 
swine  on  our  state  institution  farms.  Many  of  them  are  pure- 
breds,  and  the  balance  largely  good  grades  with  pure-bred  boars 
to  head  the  herds.  The  continued  use  of  pure-bred  boars  and 
the  selection  of  the  choicest  of  the  offspring  for  breeding  stock 
are  improving  our  herds  each  .year. 
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IIATA  BSLATIVE  TO  FBED,  WEIGHT  AND  GAIN  OP  P(G8 INDICATING 

THE  MOST    PROFITABLE  AGE  FOR  SLAUGUTEB. 


le 


erday 

wrpig 

2,23 

FMd 

too'iC' 

Uvewocbt 
6.06 

Avmj 

Um. 

.7a 

3.35 

4.32 

.85 

4.7» 

3.75 

1.10 

5.91 

3.43 

1.24 

6,5T 

2.01 

1.33 

7.40 

2.74 

1.46 

7.50 

2.53 

1.40 

The  third  column  of  table  shows  the  average  amount  o£  feed 
consumed  daily  by  pigs  of  different  weight;  we  learn  from  it 
that  pigs  averaging  38  pounds  consume  2.23  pounds  of  feed 
daily.     As   the  animals  increase  in  weight  there  is  a  gradual 


Fir.  M  —  SwiSE  ON  Farm  of  Cbaio  Colosy  fob  EpiLwnca.  Sontea,  N.  Y. 

increaae  iii  dailv  amount  conBuraed,  until  we  find  the  320-pound 
hog  eating  7.50  pounds  per  day,  or  over  three  times  as  much  as 
the  38-pound  pig- 
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In  the  fourth  column  it  is  shown  that  pigs  weighing  38  pounds 
consume  5.95  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  or  about 
6  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight.  As  the  pigs  grow  larger  they 
consume  less  feed,  until  with  hogs  weighing  320  pounds  the  feed 
consumption  per  100  pounds  is  but  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
live  weight. 

In  the  fifth  column  we  have  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig. 
It  is  shown  that  the  38-pound  pig  gained  .76  poimd  or  2  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  per  day;  while  the  hog  weighing  320 
pounds  gained  1.4  pounds  per  day,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  per  day. 

In  the  last  column  we  find  data  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  feeder.  The  pigs  weighing  38  pounds  gained  one  pound 
on  2.9  pounds  of  feed.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  number 
of  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  gain  until  the  hog  weigh- 
ing 320  pounds  requires  5.3  pounds  of  feed  for  one  pound  of 
gain;  this  is  nearly  2.5  pounds,  or  82  per  cent  more  feed  than 
that  required  by  the  38-pound  pig. 


HOME  OR  RETAIL  MARKETING  OP  PORK  PRODUCTS 

Edwaki)  van  Alstyne,  Kindebhook,  N".  Y. 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

Time  was  not  so  long  ago  when  the  farmers'  pork  barrel  was 
supposed  to  be  like  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil  —  never  failing. 
Pork  fried  or  boiled  was  a  staple  article  of  diet  Undoubtedly 
this  was  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pioneer  farmer,  or  the 
man  who  was  obliged  to  use  his  muscle  rather  than  his  brain, 
before  the  advent  of  present*  day  labor-saving  devices.  Neither 
is  salt  pork  to  be  depised  when  properly  prepared  by  the  skilled 
housewife. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  daily  article  of  diet,  taken  from  the 
bodies  of  swine  dressing  well  into  the  hundreds  and  serv^ed 
swimming  in  grease,  which  is  not  appetizing  on  a  hot  day,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  food  helped  to  drive  many  a  young  per- 
son from  the  farm  with  a  longing  for  "  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt," 
or  their  equivalent  in  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  these  latter 
days.  What  a  change  from  that  day  to  this  —  when  on  far  too 
many  farms  the  annual  *'  butchering "  with  its  attending  spare 
ribs,  sausage,  tenderloin,  lard,  hams,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional "  side  pork,"  is  only  a  memory  1  The  village  butcher  has 
become  a  regular  visitor  and  the  consumption  of  fresh  meats  of 
various  kinds  has  materially  increased  among  our  rural  popula- 
tion, often  to  the  detriment  of  their  health  —  always  their 
pocketbooks.  The  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  grain, 
100  pounds  of  hay,  2  pounds  of  butter  or  a  half  can  of  milk,  is 
taken  to  pay  for  enough  meat  for  the  ordinary  family  for  a 
single  meal.  Most  of  that  needed  could  better  be  supplied  from 
the  farm. 

We  hear  much  about  the  awful  chasm  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer:  vet  some  of  those  on  the  farms  who  sound 
this  slogan  loudest  are  sinners  themselves  in  this  respect 
(a  sinner  being  one  who  misses  the  mark,  according  to  the  Greek 
derivation  of  the  word).     They  are  marketing  their  commodi- 
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ties  —  some  of  which  were  cited  above  —  to  customers  many 
miles  distant,  and  using  their  share  of  "  the  consumers'  dollars  " 
to  supply  themselves  with  pork  products  from  Kansas  Pity  or 
Chicago,  delivered  to  them  by  local  retailers,  instead  of  pro<luc- 
ing  such  on  their  own  farms  at  first  cost,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
I  have  written  this  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  in  order 
that,  if  possible,  I  may  impress  on  my  farmer  readers  the  im- 
portance of  following  some  of  the  suggestions  given  below,  from 
the  standpoint  of  true  economy  as  well  as  that  of  supplying  their 
tables  with  wholesome,  appetizing  articles  of  food,  the  latter  being 
well  outlined  by  Mrs.  Harrington  on  page  187. 

EETAILINO  PORK  PRODUCTS 

Where  one  is  located  near  a  large  town  and  can  devote  some 
time  to  it,  there  is  a  good  profit  in  selling  the  various  parts  of 
the  carcass  in  the  form  of  sausage,  loins,  spare  ribs,  headcheese, 
lard,  etc.,  direct  to  consumers.  In  this  way  fully  one-third  more 
,  may  be  obtained  than  if  the  carcass  is  sold  entire.  This  will 
afford  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  labor.  The  writer  has  al- 
ways found  village  folks  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  these  products'  at  first  hand.  One  can  ^ell  his 
surplus  in  this  way  each  year;  or,  if  he  cares  to  make  a  specialty 
of  this  line  of  work,  hei  may  slaughter  at  frequent  intervals  all 
winter. 

In  such  cases  thQre  should  be  convenient  arrangements  for 
butchering,  such  as  a  small  steam  boiler,  which  may  also  be  used 
for  cooking  feed  or  heating  milk,  and  can  be  purchased  for  about 
$30.  From  this  a  pipe  will  carry  live  steam  into  the  scalding  vat, 
which  should  be  of  wood  or  concrete  in  the  form  of  a  long  box, 
sloping  at  each  end  so  that  the  hog  can  readily  be  drawn  in  and 
out.  This  is  much  more  economical  of  fuel  and  time  than  a 
kettle  siting  between  two  crotched  sticks  and  the  half  reclining 
barrel.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  which  should  always  be 
determined  with  a  thermometer,  should  be  175°  for  a  pig,  and 
from  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  for  a  mature  hog.  This  will  do 
away  with  "  poor  scalds."  A  couple  of  pounds  of  lime  in  the 
water  will  make  it  more  adhesive,   and  make  the  skin  much 
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whiter,  although  it  is  not  quite  so  nice  for  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tor. A  small  gasoline  engine  may  be  useful  for  grinding  sausage 
meat,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 


CUTTING    UP    THE    CARCASS 

Headcheese  and  lard, —  After  the  carcass  has  hung  long  enough 
to  cool,  remove  lie  head  just  back  of  the  ears  —  a  little  practice 
will  soon  show  the  point  of  easy  severance.  Then  divide  the 
head  on  the  side  at  the  jaws.  Always  use  a  saw  so  that  there 
will  be  no  bone  chips  in  the  headcheese,  as  there  will  be  if  a 
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1. 

2.  Sboaldsr. 
8.  Back. 

4.  Middle  eat. 

5.  BeUy. 

6.  Ham. 

7.  Ribs. 
8. 1«oiii* 


Fig.  65. —  Diagram  Showing  Cuts  of  Pork. 

cleaver  or  axe  is  used.  Saw  off  the  snout  ahead  of  the  eyes  and 
divide  the  skull  midway  between  the  ears;  the  brains  are  then 
easily  removed.  With  a  small-bladed  knife  remove  the  eyes  and 
ears.  Place  the  pieces  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  in  which  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  fine  salt  has  been  dissolved  and  leave  for  twelve 
hours,  when  the  blood  will  have  been  drawn  out  We  usually 
put  these  to  soak  the  night  after  butchering.     Wash,  and  singe 
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off  all  bristles,  then  boil  until  the  meat  freely  leaves  the  bone. 
If  the  meat  is  chopped  and  all  rinds  removed,  the  headcheese  will 
be  as  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  article  —  full  of  rinds  and 
the  meat  in  chunks  —  as  a  tender,  well  broiled  steak  is  superior 
to  a  tough  fried  one.  Season  and  place  the  meat  in  cheesecloths 
through  which  the  fat  may  be  pressed  out  This  will  be  nearly 
as  good  as  lard  for  many  household  purposes.  Let  the  meat 
remain  in  the  cloth  and  put  in  a  pan  under  a  compress,  which 
will  press  out  the  remaining  fat,  leaving  the  meat  in  a  nice 
"  cheese.''  Thinly  sliced  for  supper  or  lunch,  or  fried  brown  for 
breakfast  it  is  a  dish  for  an  epicure.  It  may  be  kept  for  several 
weeks  if  put  in  a  jar  or  tub  and  covered  with  weak  vinegar. 

After  finishing  with  the  head,  remove  the  leaf  lard.     This 
will  help  the  carcass  to  cool  through  more  quickly.     The  next 
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Fig.  56. —  Home-Made  Lard  Press. 

morning,  cut  in  pieces,  try  out  and  strain  through  cheesecloth 
into  convenient  receptacles.  A  home  made  press,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  56  will  materially  assist  in  squeezing  out  the  fat. 

Hockeys  and  hacoru —  If  for  home  use,  or  if  very  heavy  pork, 
cut  along  each  side  of  the  backbone,  Tising  a  saw  for  the  same 
reason  given  above.  The  fat  strip  along  the  backbone  can  be 
Used  for  salt  pork,  the  trimmings  of  the  bone  for  sausaige,  and 
the  spinal  column  can  be  boiled  vidth  the  headcheese.  Cut  a 
strip  about  three  inches  wide  off  the  bellies  for  sausage,  then  cu^ 
across  behind  the  shoulder  and  ahea^  of  the  hams  and  take  out 
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the  ribs,  being  careful  to  leave  a  smooth  surface  beneath.  These 
are  the  old-fashioned  "  spare  ribs."  Cut  the  solid  meat,  into  three 
strips  lengthwise,  being  careful  to  make  them  of  equal  width, 
as  they  pack  better,  besides  having  a  much  neater  appearance. 
With  pigs  not  too  fat  these  strips  will  all  make  bacon.  If  from 
heavier  hogs  or  very  fat  pigs  the  upper  strip  would  better  be  used 
for  salt  pork.  Saw  off  the  leg  close  to  the  fleshy  part  of  the  ham, 
as  it  will  improve  the  pig's  foot  or  "  hockey,"  but  remaining  on 
the  ham  it  will  dry  up  and  be  of  little  worth.  After  the  toes  and 
bony  part  of  the  leg  are  cut  off,  the  leg  bone  should  be  sawed 
through,  but  the  flesh  not  severed.  Kemove  all  bristles  by  singe- 
ing, then  boil  until  a  broom  splint  will  readily  penetrate  the  skin, 
place  in  a  receptacle  suflSciently  large,  and  press  out  the  fat  as 
with  the  headcheese  —  no  cloth  being  needed.  The  rinds  from 
the  headcheese  and  sausage  may  be  cooked  at  the  same  time. 
After  they  are  cold,  the  "  hockeys "  should  be  placed  in  weak 
vinegar.  Many  regard  them  highly  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
there  is  a  ready  sale  for  them. 

Hams  and  how  to  cure  them. —  Trim  the  hams  neatly  and 
closely,  using  one  from  the  big  packing  houses  as  a  sample.  The 
trimmings  will  add  to  the  sausage  meat  The  shoulders  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  to  be  cured  and  smoked.  It  is  better  to 
remove  the  shoulder  blades,  fastening  the  meat  together  with  a 
cord  and  skewers,  and,  as  they  become  hard  and  tough  if  kept  any 
length  of  time,  they  should  always  be  used  early  in  the  season. 
Snch  are  sold  as  "  California  hams  "  in  our  markets.  When  the 
shouders  are  not  needed  for  home  use,  it  is  better  to  cut  them 
into  sausage  meat. 

After  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cold,  rub  the  fleshy  part  vnih 
molasses.  A  shallow  pan  in  which  the  flat  of  the  hand  can  be 
dipped  is  a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
room  or  weather  is  very  cold,  it  is  wise  first  to  warm  the  molasses 
slightly.  Have  ready  a  mixture  of  4  quarts  of  fine  salt,  V^  pound 
of  black  pepper,  and  10  ounces  of  saltpeter  (this  is  sufficient  fof 
ten  gcod  sized  hams  or  its  equivalent  in  bacon).  Rub  this 
thoroughly  into  the  meat,  being  careful  to  fill  in  about  the  bone 
and  hock.  Place  the  hams  in  a  clean  cask,  hock  up,  and  the 
bacon  on  edge.     For  family  use  it  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
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hams.  Let  the  meat  stand  three  days,  then  cover  with  a  brine 
made  in  the  following  proportions:  to  6  gallons  of  water  add  8 
pounds  of  rock  salt,  2  pounds  of  brown  sugar  (or  1  quart  of 
molasses)  and  2  ounces  of  saltpeter ;  boil  until  no  scum  rises, 
skimming  as  it  boils.  Never  put  this  brine  on  the  meat  until  it 
is  cold.  (This  brine  may  be  reboiled  and  used  again  for  hams 
or  beef.) 

After  standing  in  this  brine  for  ten  days  (or  two  weeks  if 
the  hams  are  large)  hang  the  meat  in  the  smokehouse  and  smoke 
about  four  times,  using  corncobs,  hickory  or  maple  wood.  Never 
make  a  hot  fire  or  a  prolonged  smoke.  If  the  smokehouse  is 
tight  and  free  from  ilies  the  meat  may  remain  there  all  summer 
in  good  condition.  It  is  wise  after  smoking  to  wash  the  fleshy 
parts  with  vinegar,  then  cover  with  whitewash,  wrap  in  manilla 
paper  and  hang  it  in  a  dry,  cool  place  away  from  flies.  I  do  not 
like  the  old  way  of  packing  in  oats,  as  they  are  quite  sure  to 
attract  mice. 

This  method  of  curing  hams  has  been  in  my  family  for  over 
fifty  years  and  many  of  my  friends  have  used  it  I  have  never 
eaten  smoked  meats  which  were  better  —  seldom  any  so  good. 

Side  pork. —  With  heavy  carcasses  —  particularly  where  one 
wishes  to  sell  the  meat  —  it  is  better  after  removing  the  tender- 
loin to  split  the  carcass  through  the  center  of  the  backbone; 
amateurs  would  better  use  a  saw  while  the  carcass  is  suspended. 
After  dividing,  make  another  cut  about  eight  inches  from  the 
upper  side.  These  pieces  can  be  sold  as  loin,  either  with  the  fat 
and  rind  on  or  trimmed  off.  If  not  trimmed,  the  price  should 
be  from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  less,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  fat  Cut  the  sides  into  pieces  six  inches  wide  and  eight  long. 
This  will  make  "  bone  side  pork.''  Or,  the  ribs  can  be  remc^-ed 
as  above,  making  "  clean  "  or  "  solid  pork."  Unless  the  hogs  are 
very  fat,  it  is  better  to  use  the  lower  strip  for  bacon,  as  it  brings 
more  money  that  way.  Always  remove  a  strip  from  the  belly 
for  sausage,  if  the  best  bacon  is  desired.  Spread  the  meat  in  a 
clean  cool  place  until  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  through ;  for  twelve 
hours  at  least 

It  is  very  important  never  to  use  a  vessel  for  pork  which  has 
previously  contained  anything  else.     A  cask  which  has  held  pork 
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may  be  used  for  beef,  but  never  the  reverse.  In  using  a 
wooden  vessel  after  the  first  time  it  should  be  thoroughly  scalded 

—  steaming  is  still  better  —  then  placed  over  a  quick  fire  of  cobs 
or  clean  hay  for  a  few  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  bum  it, 
and  it  will  be  as  sweet  as  when  it  was  new.  There  is  no  recep- 
tacle so  good  for  this  purpose  as  a  stone  crock  or  jar. 

Cover  the  bottom  with  the  beet  clean  rock  salt,  then  place  the 
pieces  of  pork  on  edge  with  the  rind  toward  the  outside,  packing 
closely  until  the  layer  is  full.  (The  advantage  of  pieces  of  equal 
width  is  now  apparent)  Cover  with  a  liberal  layer  of  salt,  then 
another  layer  of  pork  and  salt  until  the  vessel  is  full  or  the  pork 
exhausted.  Weight  the  meat  in  order  that  none  of  it  comes  above 
the  brine.  With  the  same  kind  of  salt  make  a  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg  or  a  potato  the  size  of  an  ^g,  and  pour 
this  over  the  meat  until  there  is  at  least  an  inch  of  brine  over 
the  surface.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  brine  after  twenty- 
four  hours  if  it  is  absorbed  by,  or  sinks  between  the  meat  Never 
let  any  pork  protrude  above  the  brine.  Always  use  the  purest 
water,  and  only  roct  salt ;  if  there  is  any  question  concerning 
the  water,  boil  it.  In  that  case  do  not  put  it  on  the  meat  until 
the  brine  is  cold. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  hands  of  the  operator 
should  be  clean.  If  one  expects  to  sell  the  pork  by  the  barrel, 
weigh  the  meat  before  salting;  184  pounds  will  make  a  barrel 

—  200  pounds  —  of  salt  pork.  The  writer  has  packed  carcasses 
in  this  way  when  the  price  was  very  low  and  sold  the  salt  pork 
the  next  season  by  the  barrel  or  pound  to  local  trade  at  a  profit- 
able advance. 

Sausage. —  Cut  the  meat  designed  for  this  purpose  into  strips, 
as  suggested  above,  using  care  to  remove  any  bone  or  gristle. 
Mix  the  fat  and  lean  pieces  in  due  proportion  before  grinding; 
grind  fine,  season  with  %  of  a  pound  of  salt  and  %  of  black 
pepper  to  each  50  pounds  of  meat,  distributing  it  throughly. 

To  the  writer's  mind  there  is  no  sausage  so  good  as  that  in 
casings.  In  these  days  those  like-minded  will  find  it  easier  to 
purchase  the  casings  from  packers,  rather  than  to  clean  and  pre- 
pare them,  as  was  the  custom  in  my  boyhood.  However,  as  the 
BBe  of  casing  necessitates  a  "  stuifer,"  which  is  no  longer  com- 
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mon  on  our  farms,  the  meat  may  be  tightly  pressed  in  pans  and 
covered  with  some  of  the  fat  from  the  meat  as  above.  This  will 
keep  it  very  well  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Another  way  is  to  use  slim  bags  of  heavy  muslin,  covered  with 
paraflSne.  From  these  the  sausajge  can  easily  be  cut  into  round 
cakes.  If  one  can  secure  a  number  of  glass  jars  with  straight 
sides  and  pack  the  meat  in  these,  covering  the  top  with  paraffine 
before  putting  on  tho  cover,  he  will  find  no  better  way  of  keeping 
sausage.  When  ready  to  use,  place  the  jar  in  hot  water  and  the 
meat  will  come  out  in  form  ready  for  slicing.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  to  retail  it  for  family  trade,  using  jars  of 
one,  two,  or  three  pounds. 

If  the  sausage  is  made  of  all  sorts  of  material  from  the  car- 
cass, all  of  it  coarsely  chopped  and  very  fat,  it  will  be  a  product 
similar  to  much  of  that  on  the  market  and  no  one  will  be  anxious 
to  use  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meat  is  selected  and  pre- 
pared as  above,  it  will  be  an  article  which  people  will  be  eager  to 
secure  and  for  which  they  will  gladly  pay  a  premium. 

Liverwurst. —  This  is  •  a  Dutch  dish  unknown  to  those  not  to 
the  manor  born,  but  well  worth  their  notice.  The  name  means 
"  liver  sausage."  It  is  made  as  follows :  with  an  ordinary  sized 
liver  boil  a  pound  of  salt  pork  until  it  is  thoroughly  cooked ;  while 
still  warm,  chop  fine  and  put  in  cheese  and  *press  in  a  pan  as 
with  headcheese.  It  can  be  sensed  cold,  in  slices,  or  warm  as  a 
stew. 

Scrapple. —  This  is  a  southern  dish,  usually  accompanied  on 
our  bills  of  fare  by  the  adjective  '^  Philadelphia."  As  many 
enjoy  it,  and  as  those  from  the  r^ion  to  the  south  are  glad  to 
buy  it  when  they  have  migrated  northward,  I  give  a  recipe  for 
making  it:  prepare  a  pig's  head  as  for  headcheese;  after  boiling 
until  the  flesh  leaves  the  bones,  chop  fine.  Set  aside  the  liquor 
in  which  the  meat  was  boiled,  until  cold ;  remove  the  cake  of  fat 
from  the  surface  and  return  the  liquor  to  the  fire.  When  it  boils 
put  in  the  chopped  meat,  and  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Let  it  boil  again  and  thicken  with  eommeal  as  for  cornmeal  mush. 
Let  it  work  through  the  finfi:ers  to  prevent  lumps.  Cook  one 
hour,  stirring  constantly  at  first,  afterward-  putting  back  on  the 
stove  where  it  will  boil  gently.     When  done  pour  into  a  pan  not 
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too  deep   and  mold.     In  cold  weather  this  can  be  kept  several 
weeks.     Slice  and  fry  brown  in  bntter  or  drippings. 

In  these  ways  the  table  can  be  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
nutritious,  appetizing  pork  products,  some  of  them  a  necessary 
part  of  an  average  family's  supply  —  all  of  the  best  and  purest 
and  produced  on  the  farm  at  a  minimum  cost.  As  suggested  at 
the  outset,  when  properly  prepared  they  find  a  ready  sale  in  a 
market  which  returns  to  the  seller  100  per  cent  of  the  con; 
smner's  dollar. 


MARKET  TYPES  AND  MARKETING 

R.  S.  Stacv 

Hog  Deportment,   Bice  &  Whalej   Co.,  Live  Stoclc  CommiBBion   Dealers, 

EoHt  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IKBIIFFICIKXT    MKAT    SLPPI.Y 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  liiatory  of  our  country  wben 
inducements  to  raise  swiue  were  bo   at- 
tractive aa  tliey  are  at  present,  made  so 
by  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  falling  short 
of  the  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pro- 
duction is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  coii- 
Buraptioii.     ^\'Ily  more  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Empire  State  do  not  turn  to  this  in- 
dustry is  about  as  inexplicable  as  why  each 
farmer  does  not  raise  a  calf  or  a  lamb 
every    year,    if   his    object    is   to   make 
money. 
The  language  of  the  late  Grover  Cleveland,  that  we  are  con- 
fronted witi  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  is  true  in  meat  food  sup- 
plies today.     The  present  high  price  of  meats  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue until  production  very  materially  increases.     Consumption, 
even  though  restricted  by  existing  high  prices,  will  in  the  long 
run  decrease  but  little,  because  of  the  fast  increasing  population. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  prices  for  swine  and  other  meat 
animals  will  reach  a  level  where  it  will  not  pay  to  produce  tbem. 
The  volume  of  business  done  in  pork  and  pork  products  exceeds 
largely  that  of  any- other  division  of  the  trade.     In  addition  to 
the  local  demand  swine  products  find  ready  sale  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  steady  and  regular  demand  for  live  swine  is  abso- 
lutely certain.     With  this  increasing  demand  year  after  year  the 
raiser  of  swine  can  rest  assured  that  he  will  always  have  a  ready 
and  dependable  outlet  for  this  product,  when  ready  for  market, 
at  profitable  prices. 

While  pork  is  called   "  the  workingman's  friend,"   there  arc 

very  few  people,  rich  or  poor,  who,  if  hungry,  do  not  enjoy  a  nice 
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piece  of  ham  either  hot  or  cold,  a  good  old-fashioned  sparerib^  a 
juicy  pork  chop,  a  nice  piece  of  breakfast  bacon,  a  good  piece  of 
sugar  cured  shoulder,  pork  sausage,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things,  including  salt  pork.  The  latter,  laughed  at  by  many,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  dish  that  is  relished  now  and  then  by  every 
one,  and  which,  along  with  baked  potatoes  and  milk  gravy,  makes 
a  meal  good  enough  for  a  king. 

SIBSTANTIAL    ilARGIX    OF   PROFIT   AT   LESS   THAN    PRESENT   PRICES 

Swine  are  especially  profitable  to  raise,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  maturing  quick,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  thrive 
and  do  well  on  refuse  around  a  farm  that  otherwise  would  go  to 
waste.  As  a  rule,  a  good  thrifty  sow  will  raise  two  litters  of  at 
least  seven  pigs  per  year ;  in  fact,  seven  head  is  a  low  average, 
for  a  good  brood  sow  should  farrow  and  raise  at  least  twenty 
pigs  per  year.  At  present  prices,  or  even  at  two  dollars  per  hun- 
dred weight  lower,  there  is  no  crop,  in  my  estimation,  that 
a  farmer  can  grow  and  put  on  the  market  that  will  make  the 
money  that  swine  will,  especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  prices  for  good  swine  on  the  Buffalo  market  have 
averaged  better  than  $8  per  hundred  weight  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  foundation  for  the  substantial  success  of  any  pack- 
ing plant  rests  with  its  pork  end. 

On  account  of  its  high  percentage  of  dressing  qualities  com- 
pared with  other  meat  animals,  the  saying  that  all  that  is  lost  in 
slaughtering  a  hog  is  its  squeal,  is  quite  true.  The  small  waste 
in  preparing  for  table,  the  drippings  from  cooking  taking  the 
place  of  butter  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  the  fact  that  lard 
is  universally  used  the  world  over,  are  the  factors  that  will 
always  cause  a  good  demand  for  swine,  and  they  can  be  turned 
into  money  whenever  ready  for  market. 

The  Western  farmer,  to  be  sure,  has  his  swine  following  cattle, 
(if  he  did  not  he  would  be  unable  to  fatten  his  cattle  at  a  profit) 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  raising  them  on  land  that 
on  an  average  is  considerably  more  valuable  than  the  farm  lands 
of  the  Empire  and  Eastern  states,  and  if  under  these  conditions 
the  Western  farmer  can  make  money,  why  cannot  the  farmers 
of  this  great  state  do  the  same  —  especially  so  when  they  are 
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right  next  to  the  best  market  in  the  country,  Buffalo,  where  high 
freight  rates  and  other  heavy  charges  are  eliminated. 

DESIRABLE   WEIGHTS  AND  GRADES 

The  class,  or  classes,  of  swine  that  command  the  best  prices 
vary  as  to  seasons  and  other  conditions;  offhand,  I  should  say 
the  IGO-  to  190-pound  hog  is  the  most  profitable.  If  I  were  rais- 
ing swine,  I  should  make  it  a  point  to  turn  them  into  money  as 
soon  as  possible  and  have  others  coming  on  in  their  place. 
These  weights  can  be  produced  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  the  demand  for  such  weights  is  generally  good. 

On  the  East  Buffalo,  as  well  as  on  every  other  market,  there 
is  a  name  for  each  grade  or  weight  At  Buffalo,  hogs  weighing 
from  100  to  120  pounds  average  are  classed  as  "pigs;"  from 
120  to  140  as  "  lights;"  from  140  to  180  as  "  yorkers;"  from  160 
to  200  as  "  mixed ;"  from  200  to  230  as  "  mediums,"  and  those 
weighing  230  and  upwards  as  "  heavy."  (Some  years  back  these 
weights  ran  considerably  higher,  but  of  late  years  the  tendency 
is  not  so  much  for  the  extremely  heavy  hogs.)  "Stags"  and 
"  boars  "  are  the  same  as  their  names  imply ;  "  roughs  "  are  made 
up  of  two  classes,  sows  with  large  ragged  bellies,  showing  that 
they  have  been  mothers,  and  second  pregnant  sows.  It  is  surpris- 
ina:  that  with  such  favorable  conditions  farmers  will  sell  swine  of 
this  nature,  but  we  do  receive  a  number  of  them  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

Roughs,  stags  and  boars  command  the  best  price  when  fat, 
and  well  finished. 

To  command  the  best  prices,  pigs  and  lights,  should  not  be  fat 
and  chunky ;  neither  should  they  be  large  and  thin.  If  the  latter, 
their  killing  qualities  will  not  be  good,  and  if  the  former,  their 
selling  qualities  dressed  will  not  be  good,  as  they  are  used  fresh ; 
consequently,  swine  of  these  grades  should  be  young  and  carry  a 
reasonable  amount  of  flesh,  or,  in  other  words,  be  well  covered. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  yorkers,  as  a  number  of  these  grades 
are  used  fresh,  but  as  a  rule,  they  should  be  better  finished  than 
pigs  and  lights.  Mixed,  medium  and  heavy  should  be  finished 
and  show  high  dressing  qualities.  Buyers  of  the  different 
grades,  as  a  rule,  prefer  swine  that  will  make  the  most  percentage 
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in  weight  in  the  carcass,  e8j)ecially  so  on  the  heavier  grades;  but 
with  pigs  aud  lights,  while  they  like  to  have  them  reasonably 
light  shrinkers,  prefer  having  them  shrink  a  little  heavy  than  to 
have  them  real  fat  and  light  shrinkers. 

The  bulk  of  the  pigs  are  taken  by  slaughterers  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  and  are  cut  up  on  the  block,  fresh.  Yorkers 
are  also  sent  to  New  York  City  and  other  eastern  points,  and  are 
also  used  to  no  little  extent  by  local  and  eastern  packers.  The 
mixed,  medium  and  heavy  are  packer  grades,  used  not  only  by 
local  but  also  by  packers  of  eastern  points.  There  are  times 
when  one  particular  grade,  or  weight,  will  command  a  higher 
price  than  another;  as  a  general  rule  the  lighter  weights  sell 
letter  during  the  warm  months,  and  the  heavier  grades  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
much  depends  upon  whether  swine  coming  to  market  are  in  a 
finished  condition,  and  whether  the  receipts  run  largely  to  heavy 
or  light  weights.  It  goes  without  saying  that  whichever  is 
the  most  plentiful  sells  at  the  lower  price,  so  the  reader  VTill" 
readily  understand  that,  as  a  rule,  weights  govern  prices. 

SALESMAN    AND    SKLLINO    QUALITIES 

To  be  a  success  a  salesman  must  know  his  buyer  and  must 
know  how  the  buyer  or  buyers  are  sorting ;  he  also  must  be  able  to 
tell  at  a  glance^the  probable  average  in  weight  of  the  swine  he  is 
selling  and  their  quality,  whether  good,  fair  or  bad.  Of  course, 
this  all  comes  in  time  to  a  good  judge  and  trader,  but  many  times 
a  good  judge  does  not  make  a  successful  salesman  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  not  the  trading  qualifications ;  so  a  successful 
salesman  must  be  both  a  good  judge  and  a  good  trader. 

Ofttimes  there  is  a  demand  for  pigs  weighing  under  100  pounds 
average  and  they  sell  at  tempting  prices,  but  ordinarily  I  should 
not  advise  marketing  them  und^r  160  pounds,  providing  they 
were  in  a  thriving  condition.  A  good  thrifty  pig  gains  in  weight 
very  fast,  and,  undou'btedly,  the  most  profitable  period  for  the 
feeder  is  between  100  and  160  pounds. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  swine,  the 
lard  and  the  bacon.  Some  of  the  several  different  breeds  are 
hetter  adapted  for  one  type  than  others.  For  general  market 
purposes  I  should  adhere  to  the  following   rule:    choose   swine 
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of  ^ood  quality.  (Quality  is  of  great  importance  in  swine  as  in 
all  other  animals).  This  is  shown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  condi- 
tion of  thQ  hair  and  size  of  the  lx>iie.  There  should  be  a  plenti- 
ful coat  of  hair,  neither  very  fine  nor  very  coarse;  if  the  latter 
with  heavy  bristles  along  the  back,  it  indicates  a  coarse  grained, 
low  killing  grade;  if  very  fine,  it  indicates  a  lack  of  constitu- 
tional vigor.  Coarse  hair  naturally  goes  with  coarse  bones.  A 
bone  of  fair  size,  ye£not  too  coarse,  is  especially  desirable. 
As  too  small  a  bone  givear  poor  support,  swine  of  this  type  are 
quite  apt  to  arrive  at  the  market  either  crippled  or  nearly  so, 
and  .consequently  prove  poor  sellers.  1  should  choose  a  breed  with 
plenty  of  size  and  bone,  without  coarseness,  and  should  select 
uniformity  and  smoothness,  avoiding  wrinkles  and  creases  about 
the  neck,  shoulder  and  side.  The  animal  should  stand  up  strong 
on  its  toes,  which  indicates  its  ability  to  carry  weight  well.  It 
should  have  a  short  head  and  reasonablv  short  neck ;  sides  fairlv 
deep;  wide  back;  clean,  straight  belly;  thick,  deep  loins;  legs 
short  and  straight,  but  not  coarse.  Then  the  next,  but  not  the 
least  important,  would  be  in  securing  sows  of  this  type  that 
would  farrow  good-sized  litters  and  be  capable  of  taking  care  of 
th^m. 

ily  knowledge  of  swine  has  been  gained  mostly  on  the  open 
market,  and  from  ccmiing  into  contact  with  large  feeders  and 
shippers  throughout  the  middle  West.  The  percentage  of  pure- 
bred swine  coming  to  market  is  probably  very  small,  but  we  do 
receive  any  number  which  show  good  breeding  and  which  are,  no 
doubt,  from  high  grade  stock  or  are  a  cross  of  the  different 
breeds,  and  as  a  rule  the  quality  of  swine  runs  much  better  than 
the  quality  of  other  meat  animals. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
back  in  189G  the  farmers  of  Kansas  were  asking,  '*  What  is  the 
matter  with  Kansas  V^  The  Hon.  W.  A.  White  answered,  '*  Raise 
more  hogs  and  less  hell."  It  seems  that  the  farmers  proceeded  to 
raise  hogs  and  forgot  hell  with  the  result  that  mortgages  were 
paid  off  and  bank  deposits  grew  larger.  The  farmers  of  tlie 
Empire  State  are  orderly  people,  and  therefore  the  latter  part 
of  White's  advice  does  not  apply  to  them,  but  tlie  first,  **  rai?e 
more  hogs,"  certainly  docs,  if  they  wish  to  iitiprove  their  bank 
account. 
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PORK  PRODUCTS  AS  A  FOOD 

Ida  S.  Harbington,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

In  the  olden  days  of  "  merrie  England  "  no  Chrietmas  dinner 
was  thought  complete  without  the  historic  boar's-head.  It  occu- 
pied the  same  undisputed  place  in  the  meal  that  the  turkey  holds 
in  an  American  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Boar's-head  was  considered 
indispensible,  partly  because  it  was  a  yearly  rito  to  sacrifice  a 
lH)ar  to  Freyr,  the  Scandinavian  god  of  peace  and  plenty,  whose 
festival  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  Christmas.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  rite  would  have  been  so  strictly  observed  if 
people  had  not  regarded  boar's  head  as  the  finest  possible  dish  for 
the  Christmas  feast.  Its  appeal  to  the  appetites  of  those  days  is 
shown  by  the  f  recjuent  use  of  the  name  '^  Boar's  Head "  by  old- 
time  eating-houses  and  inns. 

Pork  in  all  its  varieties  had  a  popularity  then  which  it  does  not 
enjoy  today.  It  met  a  need  of  the  times  when  men  "lived  in 
houses  of  reed  and  had  constitutions  of  oak."  Its  high  proportion 
of  fat  was  a  body  fuel  much  needed  by  dwellers  in  the  cold, 
draughty  houses  of  the  period,  and  its  demands  on  the  digestive 
powers  did  not  trouble  those  who  had  "constitutions  of  oak." 
Ti.dav,  when  men  *'  live  in  houses  of  oak  and  have  constitutions 
•i  reed,"  the  overheated  atmosphere  with  which  they  surround 
themselves  makes  the  problem  of  feeding  those  members  of  the 
family  who  spend  much  time  indoors  a  hot-weather  problem  all 
the  year  round.  To  eat  freely  of  heat-producing  food  under  such 
<*nnditions  results  in  discomfort,  and  we  accordingly  brand  as 
"  unwholesome  "  a  food  which  under  right  conditions  is  as  valuable 
todav  as  it  ever  was. 

Whether  an  article  of  diet  is  to  be  beneficial  or  harmful  depends 
no  less  on  the  environment,  condition  and  needs  of  those  whose 
means  we  are  planning  than  on  the  quality  and  preparati(in  of  the 
f<Md  we  set  before  them.  An  instinct  of  self  preservation  has  been 
teaching  the  dwellers  in  steam-heated  city  flats  who  work  all  day 
in  j?team-heated  offices  to  eat  more  and  more  sparingly  of  pork 
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prciiliK'ts.  Kiii'olv  is  pork  w^m  nii  siicli  tubleB  I'xrt'pt  [lerlittpH  i 
tlie  form  <if  thinly  ciil  ham  nr  crisp  liiicon.  Hiit  those  who  iir 
so  fortunate  ua  to  hav?  their  work  take  tlicm  coiiatmitly  out  o 
doors,  aud  who  have  the  tonic  of  fre<nicnt  battles  with  winte 
winds,  have  a  far  wider  range  of  ehoiee  in  their  dietary.  Fo 
them,  pork  in  any  form,  if  of  high  quality  and  carefully  cooketi 
h  of  distinct  value. 

Atwater  gives  the  following  tables  showing  the  composition  u 
pork  as  purchased : 


W.tor 

% 

Protein 

FM 

V^uelu 

34. e 

13-3 

33.4 

.4          1,63 

43.8 

H.I 

25,8 

.7          1,34 

Ham    14.4 

Loin    15.8 

Bacon .8         IB.  8  '1.2         81.8         4,2         2,7H 

There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  meat  to  bone  in  pork  than  ii 
either  beef  or  nmtton ;  and,  while  the  percentage  of  protein  i 
lower  ill  pork,  it  contains  more  fat  and,  as  a  consequence,  les 
water  than  other  meats. 

The  modern  distrust  of  pork,  due  to  a  natural  doubt  as  t' 
whether  an  animal  bred  in  unclean  places  and  fed  on  refuse  cai 
be  made  safe  or  palatable  as  a  food,  will  ceaso  when  a  genera 
adoption  of  clean  housing  and  proper  feeding  of  swiue  produce 
pork  which  scores  high  in  all  of  the  followinp  points:  the  fa 
should  be  very  white,  clean  and  free  from  any  greyish  tint;  thi 
lean  should  he  pale  rose  color,  juicy,  firm  and  fine  grained;  th 
skin  should  be  thin,  clear  and  smooUi;  there  should  be  no  defir 
able  odor;  the  flavor  should  be  fine  and  sweet,  and  in  the  youn 
animal  nearly  as  delicate  as  chicken. 

COOKING  OF  FRESH   PORK 

To  develop  the  full  possibilities  of  a  choice  cut  of  pork  n 
quires  more  than  ordinary  care  in  cooking.  Careless  preparatioi 
may  render  the  most  carefully  grown  pork  nnwholesohie.  Thi 
is  especially  true  of  freah  pork.  The  rules  by  which  we  succesj 
fully  roast  other  meats  must  be  cast  aside  in  the  case  of  porV 
Putting  it  into  a  (juick  oven  and  allowing  the  outside  to  beconi 
scared  and  thus  prevent  the  heat  from  penetrating  to  the  heart  o 
the  roast  would  result  in  an  underdone  produ(;t  that  would  overta 
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the  strongest  digestion.  In  roasting  pork,  contrary  to  the  rule  for 
other  meats,  the  oven  should  be  kept  very  moderate,  and  we 
should  allow  twenty-five  minutes  for  the  cooking  of  every  pound, 
iiifit^ad  of  the  ten  or  twelve  minutes  per  pound  which  produces  an 
ideal  roast  of  beef. 

The  cuts  used  as  fresh  pork  include  the  loin,  spareribs,  chops, 
hams  and  shoulders,  although  the  last  two  are  much  of tener  salted 
and  smoked.  Pork  steaks,  while  they  are  best  from  the  loin,  may 
also  be  cut  from  the  neck.  Pork  stew  may  be  made  of  lean  slices 
from  the  leg.  The  custom  of  serving  apple  sauce,  tomato  catsup 
or  pickles  with  pork  fulfills  a  natural  craving  of  the  appetite  for 
an  acid  to  counteract  the  high  fat  content  of  pork,  and  should 
therefore  not  be  omitted, 

HAM    AND    BACON 

The  upper  part  of  the  hind  1^  (hams)  and  the  flanks  of  the 
young  animals  (bacon),  if  properly  salted  and  smoked,  are  thereby 
made  more  wholesome  than  fresh  pork  if  we  do  not  by  too  pro- 
longed cooking  toughen  the  fibre  and  make  it  less  digestible.    For 
frying  and  broiling,  ham  should  be  cut  thin.     If  very  salt,  Iqt  it 
stand  in  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes.     Then  drain,  and  broil 
over  bright  coals  or  cook  in  a  hot  frying  pan  for  not  more  than  five 
minutes,  turning  several  times.    Bacon  is  best  sliced  with  a  dried- 
beef  cutter,  since  in  on  other  way  is  it  possible  to  cut  it  so  thin. 
It  contains  nearly  as  much  protein  as  other  meats  and  two  or 
three  times  as  much  fat,  and  when  carefully  prepared  is  easily 
digested.     This  is  the  only  fdrm  of  pork  which  is  safe  to  give 
young  children.    During  preparation  it  is  well  if  possible  to  have 
the  bacon  very  cold  so  that  the  fat  will  be  firm  and  hard.    Lay  the 
slices  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  turn  them  as  soon  as  the  fat  looks  clear^ 
and,  after  cooking  for  not  more  than  three  minutes  in  all,  drain 
them  on  soft  paper.     In  frying  a  quantity,  do  not  allow  the  fat 
that  is  tried  out  to  remain  in  the  pan  and  make  the  bacon  soggy 
and  fatsoaked.     Pour  it  off  into  a  convenient  receptacle  as  fast 
as  it  collects  and  save  it  for  frying  potatoes,  etc. 

LABD 

"  Pure  leaf  lard  "  is  obtained  only  from  the  large  triangle  of 
hi  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  there  is 
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little  actual  differeuce  in  the  compositiou  of  this  and  the  lar 
obtained  from  tho  fatty  portions  lying  under  the  Bkin.  Man 
of  the  commercial  substitutes  which  are  said  to  excel  lard  are  i 
reality  compounds  of  lard  and  cottonseed  or  other  vegetable  oil 
Lard  supposedly  contains  no  water  (this  is  not  always  true  of  th 
commercial  product)  and  has  therefore  greater  shortening  powei 
than  either  butter  or  oleomargarine.  The  cost  in  time  and  labc 
of  making  cur  lard  at  home  is  offset  if  we  thereby  secure 
product  that  is  free  from  water  and  impurities. 

COOKIXO    irAll    l.\    A   FIliEI.ESS   COOKER 

Scrub  the  ham  thoroughly  with  a  brush,  then  allow  it  to  soa 
for  several  hours.  To  cook,  cover  it  with  cold  water,  bring  slow] 
to  the  boilinf^  point  and  let  it  cook  slowly  for  half  or  three  quarter 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  size.  Then  transfer  it,  cloael, 
covered,  to  the  fireleas  cooker  and  leave  it  over  night.  In  th 
morning  remove  the  skin,  sprinkle  the  ham  with  a  mixture  o 
sugar  and  breadcrumbs  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

COOlvl.NG    OF    HAUMAOES 

To  have  link  sausages  come  to  the  table  uniform  in  shape  am 
evenly  browned,  prick  them  with  a  fork,  simmer  them  in  boilin: 
water  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into  the  frying  paj 
only  long  enough  to  brown  both  sides.  Substituting  sausages  fo 
salt  pork  in  a  dish  of  baked  beans  makes  an  agreeable  change,  a 
does  also  the  substituting  of  dried  split  peas  or  lentils  with  sal 
pork  in  place  of  beans. 

POHK  AND  BEANS 

While  this  dish  is  popular  wherever  people  require  and  relisj 
hearty  food,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tho  different  ideas  that  ar 
held  concerning  it  in  different  sections.  We  in  Xew  York  fo 
instance,  always  speak  of  it  as  "pork  and  beans,"  giving  all  th 
prominence  to  the  pork;  and  if  our  helping  of  pork  is  scanty,  wi 
feel  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  our  rightful  allowance  of  pro 
tein  food.  The  index  of  any  cook  Iwiok  written  by  a  New  Yorke 
puts  pork  and  beans  under  the  heading  of  '"pork."  In  Xev 
England,  famous  for  its  "  Boston  baked  beans,"  the  pork  is  con 
eidered  secondary  and  the  dish  is  alwavs  listed  under  "beans.' 
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The  latter  idea  is  the  more  correct  one,  for,  unlike  most  combina- 
tions of  meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  the  beans,  not  the  pork,  that 
furnish  most  of  the  protein.     Pork  is  a  necessary  addition  be- 
cause it  supplies  the  fat  which  beans  so  greatly  lack,  and  because 
it  adds  to  the  palatability  of  the  dish ;  but  a  pound  of  beans  fur- 
nishes twice  as  much  protein  as  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork.     Beans 
should  therefore  be  regarded  ratlier  as  a  meat  substitute  than  as  a 
vegetable.     When  there  is  digestive  disturbance  after  the  eating 
of  pork  and  beans,  and  the  pork  is  blamed,  it  is  more  often  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  dish  of  pork  and  beans  has  been  added  to  a  meal 
already  rich  in  meat.    It  may  also  be  that  the  beans,  rather  than 
the  pork,  have  been  insufficiently  cooked,  or  have  been  cooked  in 
hard  water.    The  heaviest  tax  on  the  digestive  organs  after  a  meal 
of  pork  and  beans  is  caused  by  the  skin  of  the  bean  which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  cellulose.     In  hard  water  this  is  not 
:oftened.     A  pinch  of  baking-soda  added  to  the  water  in  which 
beans  are  boiled  softens  and  loosens  the  skins  so  that  they  may, 
if  desired,  be  rubbed  off  in  cold  water.    AVhether  or  not  we  prefer 
the  flavor  of  pork  and  beans  cooked  according  to  the  New  England 
method,  we  must  admit  that  the  prolonged  cooking  (six  to  eight 
hours)  results  in  a  more  easily  digested  dish  than  its  New  York 
namesake.     The  ingredients  used  are  practically  the  sama 

1    quart  pea  bcaiii 

V>i  to  1  pound  salt  pork 

1    tablespoon  salt 

4    tablespoons  sugar  or  molasses,  or 

1    tablespoon  molasses  and  3  tablespoons  sugar 

S>  tablespoon  mustard 

Put  the  beans  to  soak  over  night  in  cold  or  luke-warm  water. 
In  the  morning  drain,  cover  with  fresh  cold  water,  heat  slowly, 
and  boil  gently  until  they  are  tender  when  tested  with  a  darning- 
needle.  If  the  water  is  hard,  add  a  pinch  of  baking-soda,  changing 
to  clear  water  after  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Scald,  scrape,  and 
score  the  rind  of  the  pork.  Put  a  thin  slice  of  pork  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bean  pot,  add  half  the  beans  then  the  rest  of  the  pork  and 
finally  the  remainder  ^f  the  beans,  the  seasonings  and  one  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Bake  in  a  covered  bean  pot  in  the  oven  for  seven 
hours,  remove  the  cover  and  bake  for  another  hour.  Add  a  little 
water  from  time  to  tin>e  as  it  cooks  away. 
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Use  the  eame  ingredienta  Parboil  the  pork  and  score  the  r!ni 
Half-bury  the  pork  in  a  deep  dish  of  beana  which  have  bet 
soaked  and  boiled  as  above,  add  a  very  little  water  and  bake,  u; 
covered,  until  wdl  browned. 

nSING  LEFT-OVER  PORK 

'I'lio  "('(Hik  bi;<)k  of  left-overs"  liy  Clarke  ami  Itnloii,  in  i 
chapter  on  the  uses  of  left-over  pork,  gives  the  following  recipi 
which  may  be  found  helpful,  since  the  most  careful  housewii 
at  times  fails  to  achieve  that  state  of  "  four  in  the  family  and  n 
garbage!"  which  a  certain  cook  scorned  as  a  proof  of  stingines 

Parh  with  fried' apples.  Cut  cold  roast  pork  into  small  piece 
Thin  the  left-over  gravy  with  a  little  hot  water,  adding  aeasonJu 
if  necessary.  Let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  frying  pan.  Ad 
the  meat,  heat  thoroughly,  but  do  not  allow  the  sauce  to  boi 
Serve  with  apples  prepared  as  follows:  core  three  or  fou 
Baldwin  apples  without  removing  the  skin.  Out  into  slices  hal 
an  inch  thick,  and  cook  in  hot  bacon  fat  until  soft  and  wc 
browned.     Drain  on  soft  paper. 

Baked  ham  and  eggs.  Butter  a  shallow  baking  dish  an 
sprinkle  two  tablespoonfuls  of  soft,  well  buttered  breadcrnmbs  o 
the  bottom.  Add  one  cup  of  cooked  ham,  chopped,  and  on( 
quarter  cup  of  hot  milk.  Break  on  top  the  number  of  ejg; 
desired.  Season  and  sprinkle  with  a  few  fine  white  crumbs,  wel 
buttered.  Bake  until  the  eggs  are  sufficiently  cooked.  Serv 
in  the  baking  dish. 

Mock  chicken  salad.  Cut  any  cold  fresh  pork  in  pieces  suitabl 
for  salad.  To  two  cups  of  such  meat  add  three  tablespoonfuls  o 
hot  vinegar  and  set  away  to  get  very  cold.  ^Vhen  ready  to  prepar 
the  salad,  drain  off  any  of  the  vin^ar  remaining,  add  one  and  om 
half  cups  of  celery  cut  in  small  pieces  and  pour  over  all  a  cookei 
salad  dressing. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  contempt  in  which  pork  Is  held  that  thi 
salad  would  find  little  favor  under  its  own  name,  although  it 
excellence  can  not  be  questioned. 
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other  edibt.e  pork  products 

The  statement  that  pork  packers  use  every  part  of  the  pig' 
'*  except  the  squeal  "  seems  very  probable  when  we  read,  especially 
in  the  older  cook  books,  some  of  the  many  dishes  which  the  home 
cook  may  prepare  from  pork.  The  liver,  heart  and  head  may  be 
stewed  together  accompanied  by  force  meat  balls  made  from  the 
brains.  Head,  ears  and  tongue  are  together  made  into  head 
cheese,  while  head,  feet  and  ears  are  combined  to  make  brawn. 
Feet  and  ears  may  be  pickled  or  **  couced  "  as  follows: 

SOUSE    OF    pigs'    ears    AND    FEET 

Clean  the  feet  and  ears  well;  cover  them  with  cold  water 
slightly  salted,  and  boil  until  tender.  Pack  in  stone  jars  while 
hot,  and  cover  while  you  make  ready  the  pickle.  To  half  a  gallon 
of  good  cider  vinegar  allow  half  a  cup  of  white  sugar,  three  dozen 
whole  black  peppers,  a  dozen  blades  of  mace  and  a  dozen  cloves. 
Boil  this  one  minute,  taking  care  that  it  really  boils  and  pour 
while  hot  over  the  still  warm  feet  and  ears.  It  will  be  ready  to 
use  in  two  days  and  will  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place  two  months. 

If  you  wish  it  for  breakfast,  make  a  batter  of  one  egg,  one  cup 
of  milk,  salt  to  taste  and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  with  enough 
flour  for  a  thin  muffin  batter ;  dip  each  piece  in  this,  and  fry  in 
hot  lard  or  drippings.  Or,  dip  each  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
ponnded  cracker  before  frying.  Souse  is  also  good  eaten  cold, 
especially  the  feet. 

Although  roast  pig's-head  may  not  appeal  to  present  day 
palates,  it  may  be  interesting  to  conclude  with  the  directions  for  a 
dish  that  our  forefathers  so  greatly  relished. 

ROASTED   pig's    HEAT) 
Marion  Harland 

Take  the  head  of  a  half  grown  pig;  clean  and  split  it,  taking 
out  the  brains  and  setting  these  aside  in  a  cool  place.  Parboil  the 
head  in  salted  water,  drain,  wipe  the  head  dry  and  wash  all  over 
^th  beaten  egg ;  dredge  thickly  with  bread  crumbs  seasoned  with 
pepper,  sage  and  onion,  and  roast,  basting  twice  with  butter  and 
^ater,  then  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled  and 
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last  with  the  gravy  that  riiiia  from  the  meat.  Wash  the  brains  in 
several  waters  until  tliey  are  white ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  add 
one-quarter  part  fine  breadcrumbs,  pepper  and  salt;  make  into 
balls,  biuding  with  a  beaten  egg;  roll  in  dour  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
to  a  light  brown.  Arrange  about  the  head  when  it  is  dished.  Skim 
the  gravy  left  in  the  dripping  pan,  thicken  it  with  brown  flour, 
add  tbe  juice  of  a  lemon  and  boil  up  once.  Pour  it  over  the 
bead. 
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STATISTICS   RELATIVE  TO  S\V 

(Taken  from  U.  S. 

Number 

Conrrr  Mature  Uofis 

Albany    7,  734 

Allegany    8,  265 

Broome    4,  208 

CatUraugus    10,  600 

Caj-uga    12.  388 

Chautauqua    10,531 

Chemung: 2,  293 

Chenango     ". .  3,664 

Clinton    6. 862 

Columbia     6, 460 

Cortland    2.  852 

Delaware 5.  868 

Dutchess    9, 209 

Erie    14,  136 

Kssex 2.  996 

Franklin    7,  026 

Fulton    2,  519 

Genesee    7,  431 

Greene 3,  681 

Hamilton 308 

Herkimer 4,916 

Jefferson    10.  499 

Kings 15 

Lewis 6,  936 

Livingston     8, 284 

Madison 4,  602 

Monroe    11.356 

Montgomery*    4.  944 

Nassau    1,520 

New  York 576 

Niagara 9,  248 

Oneida   9,  126 

Onondaga    12,  147 

Ontario    9.  934 

Orange 4,  477 

Orleans    6, 063 

Oswego 7,853 

Otsego   7.  467 

Putnam   1,  264 

Queens 515 

Rensselaer 6. 068 

Kichmond    292 

Rockland 698 

St.  Lawrence 16,  537 

Saratoga   5,  068 

Schenectady    1.  459 


INE  IN  NEW 

•  YORK 

STATE 

Census,  1910) 

Number 
Spring  Pigs 

Total 
Number 

Total 
Value 

5,873 

13,  607 

$114,443 

5.797 

14.  062 

127, 481 

3,407 

7,  615 

67. 974 

7,254 

17,  854 

169,  018 

10,  147 

22, 535 

187,448 

10,  226 

20,  757 

192, 366 

1,806 

4,099 

.34.  363 

2,663 

6,327 

62,941 

4,701 

11,a563 

121,003 

6,631 

13.091 

104.  839 

2,  381 

5.233 

43,801 

4,  658 

10,  526 

102, 279 

10, 589 

19.  798 

147,447 

9,  228 

23,  364 

203.  783 

1,  953 

4.949 

47.  922 

5,867 

12,  893 

112..>25 

1.  825 

4.344 

.38.471 

5,  339 

12,  770 

124,  064 

4,564 

8,245 

73,  005 

69 

377 

3,811 

4,838 

9,754 

89. 073 

9,319 

19,818 

180,  1.34 

15 

105 

5,  320 

12.  256 

102, 790 

4,947 

13.  231 

123, 582 

3,148 

7.750 

78,  083 

10.  430 

21,  786 

200.  058 

4.  1.54. 

9,  0<)8 

74,  709 

1,178 

2.698 

20,  446 

170 

746 

4,734 

8,  254 

17.  .W2 

151.312 

9,535 

18. 661 

181,181 

9,306 

21,  453 

191.0.12 

7,101 

17,035 

168,  2.)0 

4,361 

8,838 

72,  448 

4,897 

10,  960 

102,  022 

5,995 

13,  848 

121.603 

6,635 

14,  102 

129, 347 

1.128 

2,  392 

17.  .590 

313 

828 

6.  7.32 

6.013 

12,081 

98,  34o 

420 

712 

6.117 

502 

1,200 

9,311 

17, 398 

33,  935 

289,  789 

5,  544 

10.612 

87. 577 

1,  493 

2.  952 

25,  844 
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STATISTICS  RELATIVE  TO  SWINE  IX  NEW  VOKK  ST  AT  K  — Continued 

Number  Number  Total  Total 

County  Mature  Hogs  Spring  Pigs  Number  Value 

•Schoharie    6.  438  4,  207  9,  645  $86,  923 

Schuyler    2, 774  2, 627  5, 401  44.  185 

Seneca    6, 081  3. 751  9. 832  88, 980 

Steuben    10,731  7,009  17,740  154,381 

Suffolk 6,979  3,966  9,945  83,892 

Sullivan     4, 564  2, 898  7, 462  63, 843 

Tioga    2, 381  2. 251  4, 632  45, 953 

Tompkins    4, 728  4, 200  8, 928  75, 650 

Ulster    7, 385  7, 458  14. 843  109,  18b 

Warren    1, 423  647  2. 070  21, 462 

Washington    6,497  6,362  12,869  105,066 

W'ayne    11, 112  9, 637  20, 749  183. 360 

Westchester    3, 590  1, 840  5, 430  53, 466 

Wyoming    6,268  4,229  10,487  103,814 

Yates    4, 5.39  3, 345  7, 884  74, 303 

The  State   364.  375  301 ,  804  666,  179  5, 905,  272 


INDEX 


AUaUa  aa  forage  for  swine,  30,  40, 

49,  50. 
.Apples  as  part  of  diet  for  swine,  34. 

B 

BacoD,  proper  way  to  cook,  189. 

Tarn  worth,    the   best    breed    for, 
125-128. 
Berkshire,   The,    Frank   S.   Springer, 
67-71. 
excellence    and    progress   of,    08, 

69. 
origin  of,  07. 
why  preferred,  69,  70. 
)^\w  jrras!«  as  permanent  pasture  for 

i«wine,  40,  54,  55. 
B(wr.  selection  of.  36. 

stork,  a8  carrier  of  hog  cholera, 
36,  159. 
lione  Meal,  Tankage  and,  for   Hog&, 
r.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  63-66. 
Brain  and  nerve  diseases,  151,  152. 
Breeding,  community,  dangers  of,  159. 
stock,  selection' of,  27,  28. 
Swine,    Principles    Involved    in, 
Eugene  Davenport,  9-16. 
Brwds  of  swine,  67-137. . 
Berkshire,  67-71. 
Cheshire,  96-99. 
Chester  White,  89-95. 
Uuroc- Jersey,  117-124. 
Essex,  78-82. 
Hampshire,  129-132. 
Mule-foot.  133-137. 
Ohio  Improved  Cliester,  83-88. 
Poland-China,  72-77. 
Suffolk,  115,  116. 
Tamworth,  125-128. 
Victoria,  111-114. 
Yorkshire,  100-110. 

Urge   English,    100-105. 
Small,  106-110. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  The  Poland-China,  72- 
77. 

C 

Castration,  method  of.  37,  38. 
Carcass,  cutting  up,  175-181. 
Cbeshire,  The,  E.  S.  Hill,  96-99. 

characteristics  of,  96-98. 

origin  of,  98. 

standard  of  excellence  for,  98, 99. 
Chester  White,  The,  F.  F.  Moore,  89- 
96. 

diwacterittics  of,  91,  92. 


Chester  White,  The  —  continued: 
origin  of,  89. 

record  association  for,  90,  91. 
score  card  for,  92-95. 
Chicken  6a,lad.  mock,  recipe  for,  192. 
Cholera,  Hog,  Charles  Linch,  154-164. 
cause  of,  154. 
diagnosis,   158. 
period  of  incubation,   155. 
post-mortem      examination      for, 

156,  157. 
spread  of^  158-161. 
stock  ))oar  a.s  carrier  of,  36,  159. 
suggestions   for   preventing,   144 
symptoms  of,  155,  156. 
types  of,  156. 
use  of  serum  and  viru&  for,  161  - 

163. 
vaccinating  hogs  for,  163,  164. 
Clover,  red,  as  feed  for  swine,  52. 
Common  Diseases  of  Swine,  A  Few  of 

the.  Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  145-153. 
Concrete,  use  of,  for  hog  houses,  21- 

26,  35,  140,  141. 
Corn,  as  feed  for  pi^,  35. 

hogging  down,  madvisability  of, 
42,  43. 
Curtiss,    J.    G.,    The    Large    English 
Yorkshire,  100-105. 


Davenport,     Eugene,    Principles    In- 
volved in  Breeding  Swine,  9-16. 
Diarrhoea,  treatment  for,  145,  146. 
Digestive  organs,  diseases  of,  149,  150. 
Diseases  of  Swnne.  A  few  of  the  Com- 
mon, Dr.   M.   Hamilton,   145- 
153. 
brain    and    nerve    troubles,    151, 

152. 
derangement  of  digestive  organs, 

149. 
diarrhoea,   145,  146. 
diseases  of  respiratory  tract,  150. 

151. 
lice,   152,  1.53. 
paralysis.    148. 
rheumatism,  147,  148. 
sore  mouth,  146. 
thumps,  145. 
Dish    water,    danger    of    feeding    to 

swine,  141,  149. 
Duroc-Jersey,  R.  J.  Evans,  117-124. 
as  pork  producer,  117. 
characteristics  of,  120. 
development  of,  118. 
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Duroc- Jersey  —  continued: 
evidence  of  breeders,  121. 
record  associations,   117. 
score  card  for,  123,  124. 


Edwards,  J.  D.,  Swine  on  State  In- 
stitution  Farms,   165-172. 
Enclosures,  Houses  and.  H.  B.  Harp- 
ending,  16-20. 
Essentials  in  Profitable  Pork  Produc- 
tion,  Edward   van   Alstvne,   27-38. 
Essex,  Ihe,  Charles  S.  Plumb,  78-82. 
characteristics  of,  79,  80. 
fecundity  of,  81. 
fec'ding  qualities  of.  80,  81. 
improvement  of  breed,  78,  79. 
introduction  to  America,  79. 
origin  of,  78. 
record  associations,  81. 
Evans,  R.  J.,  The  Duroc- Jersey,  117- 
124. 


Kar rowing,  pen  for,  17. 
Feeil,  and  care  of  the  sow,  28-31. 
for  young  pigs,  34,  35. 
sanitation  of,  for  sw^ine.  141,  142. 
Feeding,    Forage    Crops    for    Supple- 
mentary,   H.    B.    Harpending, 
39-45.  ' 
Hotel  Kitchen  Refuse  to  Swine, 

J.  G.  Curtis,  59-62. 
swine  for  market,  36,  171. 
Fender,  construction  of,  in  pens,  31. 
Food,    Pork    Products   as   a,   Ida   S. 

Harrington,  187-194. 
Forage     Crops,     for     Supplementary 
Feeding,    H.     B.    Harpendinir, 
39-46. 
Value    of,    in    Pork    Production, 
F.  C.  Minkler,  46-66. 


Harpending,  H.  B.,  Forage  Crops  for 
Supplementary  Feeding,  39-45. 
Houses  and  Enclosures.  16-20. 
Harrington.  Ida  S.,  Pork  Products  as 

a  Food,  187-194. 
Head  cheese,  how  to  make,  175,  176. 
Hill,  E.  S.,  The  Cheshire,  96-99. 
Hockeys,  preparation  of,  for  pickling, 

177, 
Hog  cholera.     See  Cholera. 
Hog  houses.     See  Houses. 
Home  or   Retail  Marketing  of  Pork 
Products,     Edward     van     Alstvne. 
173-181. 
Hotel    Kitchen    Refuse,    Feeding    to 
Swine,  J.  G.  Curtis,  59-62. 
advantages  in  feeding,  61,  62. 
disadvantages  of  handling,  62. 
feeding  value  of,  60. 
method  of  handling,  60,  61. 
Houses,  and  Enclosures,  H.  B.  Harp- 
ending,   16-20. 
A-shaped,  16,  17. 
Honham,   18. 

disinfection  of,   143,   144. 
need  of  sanitation  of,  140,  1-11. 
Permanent   Hog,    E.    M.    San  tee. 

21-26. 
arrangement  of,  21. 
drainage  of,  22,  24. 
pens  for,  21,  24. 
troughs  in,  24,  26. 


Institution   Farms,   State,   Swine  on, 

J.  D.  Edwards,  165-172. 
Introduction,  7,  8. 


Kitchen  refuse  as  feed  for  swine,  59- 
62,  160. 


Garbage,  feeding  of,  to  swine,  59-62, 

141,  142,  149,  160,  168. 
Grain  Rations-  for  Swine,  Some,  F.  C. 

MinKler,  57,  68. 


Ham,  and  eggs,  baked,  recipe  for,  192. 

cooking  of,  189,  190. 

how  to  cure,  177,  178. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  M.,  A  Few  of  the  Com- 
mon Diseases  of  Swine.  1 4.5-1  ."i 3. 
Hampshire,   The,   Charles   S.   Plumb, 
129-132. 

characteristics  of,  131. 

fecundity   of,    131. 

origin  of,  129. 

record  association  for,   132. 


Lard,  for  cooking,  189,  190. 

method  of  pressing,  176. 
Lice,  how  to  rid  swine  of,  38,  153. 
Linch,  Dr.  Charles,  Hog  Cholera,  154- 

164. 
Liverwur&t,  recipe  for,  180. 

M 

McPherson,    J.    X.,    The    Mule-Foot 

13.3-137. 
Market  IVpes  and  Marketing,  R.  S. 
Stacv,  182-186. 
desirable     weights     and     grades. 

184,  185. 
lard  and  bacon,  185,  186. 
Marketinff,  economy  of  earl  v.  36,  171. 
172. 
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Marketing  —  contintied  : 

Home  or   Retail,  of  Pork  Prod- 
ucts,    Edward     van     Alstyne, 
173-181. 
M^at  supply,  insufficient,  182,  183. 
M inkier,  F.  C,  Some  Grain  Rations 
for  SSwine,  57,  58. 
Value  of  Forage  Crops  in  Pork 
Production,  46-56. 
Moore,  F.  F.,  The  Cheater  White,  89- 

95. 
Mouth,  sore,  care  and  treatment  of, 

146. 
Mule-Foot,    The,    J.    N.    McPherson, 
133-137. 
characteristics  of,   133-136. 
origin  of,  133. 
scale  of  points  for,  137. 

0 

()at«  and  Canada  field  peas  for  swine, 

.33. 
Ohio  Improved,  The.   O.   C.   Vernon, 
83-88. 
characteristics  of,  84,  85. 
how  founded.  83,  84. 
score  card  for,    85-88. 

P 

Paralysis,  causes  of,  148. 

treatment  for,  149. 
P^a»,    Canada    field,    and    oats    for 

swine,  53. 
Pen,  A-shaped,  16,  17. 
Bonham,  18. 

swinging  front  to.  21,  24. 
Permanent  Hojr  Houses.  E.  M.  Santee, 
.21-2ft. 

Pig*,  care  of.  when  younjj,  31-33. 
feed  for  young,  34,  35. 
weaning,  33,  34. 
Pig's  head,  roasted, 

104. 

Plumb,  Charles  S..  Essex,  The,  78-82. 
Hampshire,   The,    129-132. 
Suffolk,  The,  115,  116. 
Victoria.  The.  111-114. 
Yorkshire,    TJic    Small.    106-110. 
Poland-China,  The,  A.  M.  Brown,  72- 
//. 
name  of,  estahlished,  73-75. 
origin  of,  72. 

record  association  for,  75-77. 
scale  of  points,  77. 
J^ork,  and  beans,  preparation  of,  90- 
192. 
composition  of.  188. 
method  of  cooking  fresh,  188,  189. 
production,  on   State  institution 
.    farms,   167,  168. 
Profitable,  Essentials  in,  Ed- 
ward van   Alstyne,  27-38. 
Value    of    Forage    Crops    in, 
F.  C.  Minkler.  46-56. 


recipe   for,   193, 


Pork,    — continued: 

Products,  as  a  Food,  Ida  S.  Har- 
rington, 187-194. 
Marketing  of   Home   or   Re- 
tail,  Edward  van  Alsyne, 
173-181. 
use   of    left-over,    192-194. 
with  fried  apples,  recipe  for. 
192. 
Principles      Involved      in      Breeding 
Swine,  Eugene  Davenport,  9-15. 


Quarters  for  swine,  cleanliness  in,  35. 


Rape  as  pasture  for  swine,  40,  51,  52, 
Rations,  Grain,  for  Swine,  57,  58. 
Respiratory    tract,    diseases   of,    150, 

151. 
Retail   Marketing  of  Pork  Products, 

Home  or,  Edward  van  Alstyne,  172- 

181. 
Rheumatism,  causes  of,  147. 

treatment  for,   148. 
•Roasted    pigs   head,    recipe    for,    193, 

194. 
Rye,    value   of,   as   forage   for  swine,  ^ 

40,  42,  54. 

S 

Salesman,    requirements    of    a    good, 

185. 
Sanitation,  Dr.  E.  L.  Volgenau,  138- 
144. 
disinfection  after  contagious  dis- 
ease, 143,  144. 
of  food  for  swine,  141,  142. 
of  hog  houses,  140,   141. 
pure  water  as  aid  in.  141. 
Sausage,  how  to  cook,  190. 

proper  way  to  make.  179,  180. 
Scrapple,  how  to  prepare,  180,  181. 
Serum,  anti-hog  cholera,  methods  of 

using,   161-163. 
Souse  of  pig's  ears  and  feet,  method 

of  preparing.  193. 
Sow,   feed  and   care  of  during  preg- 
nancy, 28,  30. 
Sov  beans,  pigs  as  harvesters  of,  52, 

53. 
Springer,    Frank    S.,    The   Berkshire, 

67-71. 
Stacv,     R.     S.,     Market    Tvpes    and 

Marketing,  182-186. 
State   Institution    Farms,    Swine   on, 

J.  D.  Edwards,  165-172. 
Statistics,  195,  196. 
SuflTolk,  The,  Charles  S.  Plumb,  115, 
116. 
characteristics  of,  115,  116. 
origin  of,  115. 
Supplementary  Feeding,  Forage  Crops 
for,  H.  B.  Har pending,  39-45. 
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Swiuf,    WreedH  of.      Sw    JJrivda    of 
Swine, 
Breeding,  PrineipleB  Involved  in, 
Kugene  Davenport,  9-15. 
ideal  in,  10. 
selection  of,  9,  27,  28. 
units  of,   10^14. 
Diseases  of,  A  Few  of  the  Com- 
mon,   Dr.    M.    Hamilton,    145- 
153. 
Feeding  Hotel  Kitchen  Refuse  to, 
J.  G.  Curtis,  59-62. 

houses  and  enclosures  for,  16-20. 
on  State  Institution  Farms,  J.  D. 

Edwards,  165-172. 
reason  for  large  profit  in,  7,  46, 
47,  183. 
Swinging   front  to   pens,   advantages 
of,  21.  24. 

T 

Tamworth,  thf  Ideal  Bacon' I  log,  ETN. 
Ball,   125   128. 

introduction  to  Am«Tica,  125. 

market  value  of.  127. 

origin  of,   125. 

record  association,  127. 

standard  of  excellence,  128. 
Tankage   and    Bone   Meal    for    Hogs, 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  63-66. 
Teeth,  sharp,  in  young  pigs,  33,  146. 
Thin  Rind  Swine.     See  Hampshire. 
Thumps,  treatment,  145. 


Value  of  Forage  Crops  in  Pork  Pro- 
duction, F.  C.  Minkler.  46-56. 

Van  Alstyne.  Edward,  Essentials  in 
Profitable  Pork  Production,  27-38. 


Van   A lystyno,   Edward  —  ru n  i  in urri  : 
Home    or     Retail    Marketing     <»f 
Pork  Products  173-181. 
Vermin,  ridding  swine  of.  3S,    lii3. 
Vernon,    O.    C,    Ihe   Ohio    liiiprov«.*d 

Chester,   83-88. 
Vetch  with  rye  for  swine.  42. 
Victoria,  The,   Chai  S.   Plumb.    111- 
114. 
characteristics  of,  112. 
fecundity  of,  113. 
feeding  qualities  of,  113. 
origin  of,   HI,   112. 
record  association,  114. 
Virus,  hog  cholera,  use  of.  161  —  162. 
Volgenau,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Sanitation,    138- 
144. 

W 

Weaning  young  pigs,  method  of.   33. 
Wheat,   spring,    as   forajre    for    hro«Ml 
SOW.S,  .14. 


Yorkshire,  Large  EngliUi,  .1.  Ci.  Cur- 
tis, 100-1  «).•». 

breeding   and    feinling   quali- 
ties of,   102. 

characteristics  of.  101,  102. 

origin  of,  100. 

standard  of  excellence,    104. 
105. 
Small,  The,  Chas.  S.  Plumb,  106- 
110. 

characteristics  of,  1.07,  108. 

fecimdity  of,  109,  110. 

feeding  qualities  of,  108. 

introduction  to  America,  107. 

origin  of,  106. 

record  association,  110. 


The  illujtrations  on  pages  11,  20,  47  and  58  are  used  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  National  fftockman  and  Farmer. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  67,  68  and  71  are  used  through  the  courtesy 
of  F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica,  X.  V. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  78.  107.  100,  111  and  112  are  used  throujjh 
the  courtesy  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  are  reprints  from  Types  and 
Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Plumb. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"  Poultry  "  is  the  subject,  above  all  others,  that  is  most  called 
for  on  Institute  programs  —  the  one  most  certain  to  interest  the 
jO'eatest  number  of  people.  This  is  easily  understood  when  we 
realize  that  through  poultry  a  love  for  domestic  animals  and  the 
fanu  is  engendered  in  hundreds  of  young  people,  and  that  from 
poultry  raising  many  obtain  the  first  money  earned. 

Xot  a  few  people  in  villages  and  small  towns,  w^ho  have  no  other 
interest  in  farm  matters,  are  vitally  interested  in  ^*  chickens," 
and  on  nearly  every  farm,  whether  a  general  or  special  line  of 
agriculture  is  foUowedj  poultry  is  a  part  of  the  equipment-—^ 
frequently  a  very  profitable  one. 

In  nearly  every  community  there  are  poultry  specialists  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  business  —  sometimes  their  entire 
farms  —  either  in  supplying  the  market  with  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry,  or  specializing  as  breeders  of  one  or  more  of  tho  popular 
breeds.  Then  too,  there  is  the  fancier,  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  exliibit  at  the  various  fairs,  and  breed  for  "  points."  All 
J-re  equally  important  in  making  up  a  great  industry. 

The  value  of  eggs  in  1909  was  $17,102,000,  and  that  of  fowls, 
iJ8,403,000.  ' 

Xo  industry  is  more  attractive  than  poultry  raising  since  the 
initial  investment  may  be  exceedingly  small  —  an  old  hen  or  a 
setting  of  eggs.  And  many  a  successful  poultryman  has  started 
from  such  small  beginnings.  But  to  what  enormous  proportions 
may  it  grow  if  the  words  and  figures  of  the  enthusiasts  or  the 
vendor  of  some  particular  breed  or  device  are  to  be  taken  at 
their  face  value  I  Considering  these  facts  it  is  not  strange  that  one 
may  look  abroad  and  see  abandoned  poultry  plants  —  monuments 
to  those  who  began  to  build  without  counting  the  cost;  who 
looked  only  at  the  pleasing  side  of  the  picture,  and  never  at  the 
obstacles  and  difiiculties  which  are  always  to  be  met  in  any  enter- 
prise, and  which  when  anticipated  are  already  half  conquered; 
who,  with  no  practical  knowledge  or  experience,  listened  to  the 
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marvelous  tales  of  '•  success  "  of  others  and  thought  they  had  only 
to  read  poultry  literature,  or  at  most  take  a  short  course  in 
poultry  raisin(i  in  one  of  our  agricultural  schools,  then. invest  their 
money,  and  gather  eggs  and  shekels.  Xotwithstanding  all  this, 
there  are  many  who  are  making  a  tinanc-ial  suet-ess  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  success  has  come  because  of  attention  to  many  details 
an(i  knowledge  acquired  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

To  serve  ail  of  these  classes  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared 
and  is  being  sent  out.  We  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the 
foundation  principles  of  breeding,  care,  housing,  feeding  and  in- 
cubation, with  sketches  of  the  different  breeds  and  their  char- 
acteristics, followed  by  a  chapter  each  on  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
guineas  and  pigeons. 

The  contributors  are  from  all  classes  interested  —  the  farm  man 
and  women,  tlie  specialist,  the  breeder,  the  fancier,  and  the  experts 
from  our  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  who  from  the  depths 
of  their  experience  and  most  careful  research,  write  of  their  con- 
clusions. Oulv  through  the  contributions  of  these  busy  men  and 
women  lias  this  bulletin  been  made  possible.  They  have  given 
of  their  best,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  pecuniary 
reward. 

From  its  inception  the  compiler  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Trask,  who  arranged  the  table  of  contents,  selected 
many  of  the  contributors  and  reviewed  the  manuscript,  beside 
writing  three  of  the  leading  articles.  For  all  such  assistance  he 
would  express  his  indebtedness. 

As  this  bulletin  goes  forth  just  after  the  Thanksgiving  season, 
we  trust  it  may  be  found  helpful,  and  therefore  an  added  source 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  many  to  whom  it  shall  go,  because  in  its 
pages  may  bo  found  the  experience  of  practical  folk  expressed  in 
plain  terms  which  may  serve  as  a  help  to  the  many  engaged  in  the 
poultry  business. 


THE  MINORCA 

IMrs.  Geokoe  E.  Monroe,  Dryren,  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

It  is  certainly  known  of  the  Minorca  that 
it  has  been  an  established  breed  for  more 
than  seventy-five  years.  As  far  back  as  we 
have  any  trace  their  great  laying  qualities 
have  been  the  leading  characteristic  to  com- 
mend them  to  breeders. 

"  They  lay  larger  eggs  and  more  of  them 
than  any  other  fowls  "  has  so  long  and  fre- 
quently been  said  of  them  as  to  seem  a  part 
of  tb:ir  very  name,  and  the  saying  is  too  well  sustained  by  actual 
proof  to  be  suceessfully  disputed, 

BLACK     MISORCAS 

Black  Minorcas  are  unique  among  the  fancy  breeds  of  poultry 
in  having  been  bred  so  long  and  their  original  type  so  well  pre- 
served. Popiilar  favor  has  always  clung  to  the  Minorcas  as  egg- 
prodoeing  fowls,  wherever  they  liave  been  known.     Besides  the 


Fio.  58. —  Wimic  Minorca  S.   C.  Pullet, 

"  Ladt   Ivobt,"    Fibst   Prize.    Madison 

RqvjkBE  Garden.    Bbed  by  H.  J.  Tebtz, 

Glovebsville,  N.  Y. 
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great  number  and  great  size  of  their  eggs,  they  have  the  largest 
bodies  of  all  the  non-setting  breeds. 

They  undoubtedly  came  from  the  Isle  of  Minorca  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  it  is  certainly  known  that  they  were  bred  in  England 
aa  early  as  1834,  for  many  years  being  bred  for  utility  only.  But 
they  are  in  great  favor  with  English  fanciers  now  and  have  been 
for  forty  years.  In  the  English  show  room  they  are  among  the 
most  prominent  and  attractive  features. 


Fig.  5!). —  White  :Minobca  S,  C.  Cock.   Fibst 
Pbisib,  Madison  Squabe  Gabden.    Bbed  bt 

H.    J.    TEETZ,    Gl.OVEBSVlLLE,    N.    Y. 

When  the  reputation  of  the  wonderful  be&uty  and  wonderful 
eggs  of  the  ilinorca  reached  America,  Our  fanciers  began  to  give 
them  attention  aiid  import  them.  It  soon  became  impossible  to 
supply  the  demand  for  hat<-hing  eggs.  This  imexpeeted  demand, 
together  with  the  lack  of  honor  of  a  few  breeders,  gave  the 
Minorcas  the  greatest  setback,  for  some  breeders  reinforced  their 
Minorca  breeding  hens  with  Black  Leghorns  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. A  few  of  the  breeders  kept  their  Minorcas  pure  and  pre- 
served the  qualities  which  have  won  for  them  the  popularity  that 
they  have  attained. 

Minorcas  have  also  taken  first  rank  as  a  table  fowl.  The  old- 
time  prejudice  in  favor  of  yellow  meat  is  fast  being  overcome. 
In  England^  Canada  and  France  the  table  fowl  is  one  with  a  white 


TiTE  Minorca  313 

HesL,  In  juicinuiw,  deliciouw  Havoi-  iiiiil  Icndcrnusii,  Black  M inona 
liesb  ia  aeldoni  tniualcd  and  ncvur  surpassed. 

Mioorcas  are  excellent  foragers,  being  active  and  ever  alert, 
but  there  is  no  fowl  that  bears  confinement  better. 

Hardiness  is  a  quality  which  ranks  next  to  egg  production  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  fowl,  and  in  this  the  btaek  Minorca  greatly 


ROSE  COMB  BLACK   MINORCAS 

The  first  record  that  I  find  of  the  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  is 
a  description  of  them  that  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Monthly  in 


—  White  Minogca  R.  C.  Cockerel. 
First  Pbize,  Madison  Squabe  Garden. 
Brkd  bt  H.  J.  Teetz,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

189],  It  was  there  claimed  that  the  comb  variation  was  neither 
a  sport  nor  a  cross,  but  came  from  selection,  using  at  first  birds 
that  showed  a  couple  of  side  sprigs  on  the  regular  single  comb. 

After  three  years  of  breeding  these  birds,  a  true  rose  comb  re- 
sulted. Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  they  have  had  to  over- 
iHime,  the  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  arc  a  valued  and  vahiable 
variety,  especially  to  breeders  living  in  cold  climates  where  the 
Hingle  combs  need  more  careful  housing  in  order  to  get  winter 
eggs  and  escape  frosted  combs. 
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SINCJLK   COMB  WHITE   MINORCAS 

The  White  Minoreas  are  like  the  Blacks  in  shape  and  general 
characteristics,  differing  from  them  only  in  color  and  size.  That 
originally  they  were  a  sport  from  the  Blacks,  all  of  their  fanciers 
and  breeders  agree.  They  were  brought  to  this  country  from 
England,  where  they  have  long  been  appreciated.  They  rank  witli 
the  best  egg-producers  among  white  fowls,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  meat  is  line-grained,  juicy  ^nd  of  delicious  flavor. 


.         H  1\ 
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ROSE    COAIB    WHITE    MINORCAS 

A  few  specimens  of  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  shows.  The  owTiers  of  all  that  I  have  seen  have  called 
them  sports  and  said  they  were  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 
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LEGHORNS 

Irving  F.  IIice,  Coktl-vnd,  N.  Y. 
Fanners'    InHtitute   Lei^urer 

The  variety  of  the  Mediterranean  class 
of  poultry  known  as  L^horns  ia  of  Italian 
origin,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
first  introduced  into  America  in  1835,  al- 
though this  importation  created  very  little 
interest.  In  1853  another  lot  was  im- 
ported, in  which  a  greater  interest  was  de- 
veloped. Subsequently  a  few  more  lota 
were  brought  from  their  mother  country, 
but  so  far  as  known  importations  were  not 
ir  was  the  total  number  of  birds  imported  lai^. 
Tlie  early  importations  consisted  of  brown,  white,  buff  and  black 


Fio.  61. —  PmZE-VViNNiNo  White  Lku- 
HOBN  Female.  Owned  by  Irviso  F. 
Rice,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


specimens.  There  may  possibly  have  been  other  colors  but  only 
the  brown,  white  and  black  iarieticg  were  developed  from  stock 
Iw^iiKht  in  at  that  time. 

f2l.il 
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As  intfotlucHl  fmiTi  It'aly,  ttic  l,pgh<iriis  jronwally,  if  not  o.\- 
clusively,  bml  Hiiigic  combs.  TliHt  type  of  ooinli  luitl  always  been 
far  more  poimlar  tliau  the  rose  cwmb  which  was  tieveloped  from 
an  infusion  of  Hamburg  blood.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  roee  comb  is  that  it  does  not  freeze  so  quickly  as 
the  single  comb ;  but,  to  be  profitable,  any  bird  miiat  be  kept  where 
the  comb  will  not  freeze. 

The  ear  lobes  in  the  original  stock  were  red  rather  than  white, 
as  the  standard  now  requires.     The  birds  were  small  in  size  and 


Fio.    K. —  PRizE-Wtwiso  White  Lbo- 
iioRN    tocK,     Owned    iiy    Ir\ino    ¥. 

RiL-E,    COKTtASD,   X.    V. 

it  is  only  reoently  that  a  standard  wcijiht  has  been  established,  al- 
though they  have  very  noticeably  inereased  in  size.  Some 
breeders  have  developed  a  strain  that  is  more  than  twice  the 
original  size,  although  it  Is  conceded  that  the  profitable  Leghorn 
is  the  medium-sized  bird,  and  not  the  over  large,  nor  yet  the  small 
old-fashioned  specimens.  The  old-style  Leghorns  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  up-to-date  specimen  s««?n  in  the  show  room. 

The  Americjin  standard  type  of  L(^hpms  is  the  prodnct  of 
the  fam-iers  of  America  wlio  have  s|)ciit  years  in  carofnlly  breed- 
ing out  defects,  until  they  have  pcrfci-ted  a  Leghorn  which  ia 


a  finely  modele<!,  apri^htlv  fowl.  Tlic  T.<^lioms  in  gcncnil  liolil 
llie  same  |>lai'e  amniifi  fowls  thai  the  .Icracy  cow  doew  among 
liittlc  and,  like  the  latter,  gives  the  largest  i-etiinis  for  the  leaat 
expense  in  housing  and  feeding. 

The  Single  Comb  White  L^borns  enjoy  the  greateet  favot 
among  bree<lerB,  and  the  largest  egg  farms  of  the  world  are 
Etocked  with  them.  Their  eggs  are  larger  and  whiler  than  the 
other  varieties ;  and,  as  the  great  markets  demand  these  qualities. 


Flo.  03. —  PbizeWi.vmno  R.  C.  White  Leoiiobn 
Hen.  Bred  bv  TI'Btle  Point  Farm,  Saratoga, 
X.  Y. 

thehi^eat  quotations  are  always  given  for  fancy  White  TjCghom 
^W-  The  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are  beautifnl  birds  with 
their  snowy  white  plumage,  bright  yellow  legs  and  beaks  and 
^  heads.  Like  all  Leghorns,  they  are  made  up  of  curvoa  and 
their  proud,  graceful  earriage  demands  attention  everywhere. 

The  l^boms  are  nervous  fowls;  but  this  nervous  energy  is 

turned  to  good  account,  since  they  exercise  continually  and  thus 

"'wcoine  the  difficulty  of  putting  on  too  much  fat  in  make  good 

layers,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  ihe  larger,  less  active  breeds. 

II -8 
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rri;,  64. —  A  Bkautifvl  Silvek  Leghorn  Hen.    Rrhi  by  Turtix  Point  K 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
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The>"  are  called  "  non-aitters."  Wliile  this  is  not  entirely  cor- 
riK't,  it  ia  tnic  to  a  certHin  oxiont,  us  tlirv  {|o  not  bocoine  bnKKly 
often,  and  then  arc  easily  (-onvinccd  that  tlie  iiiueteenth  century 
hfii  should  reproduce  her  faiiulv  liy  aid  of  the  incubator.  It  takes 
lilt  a  few  <Iays  to  convince  her  that  her  one  bueincsa  is  to  produce 


While  the  bodies  of  Lephonia  make  amall  carcasses  as  dressed 
poultry,  they  rank  high  in  (juality,  the  meat  beinp;  tender  and  fine 


STsined,  and  they  can  be  raised  to  the  killing  age  very  cheaply. 
They  are  always  phimp,  even  when  very  young  and  small,  and 
are  in  fit  condition  to  make  broilers  when  tlie  heavier  breeds  are 
dimply  frames.  ■ 

The  chicks  from  healthy  Leghorn  breeding  stock  are  strong, 
sturdy  little  fellows  that  are  easy  to  raise  if  intelligent  care  is 
piven  thom.  They  mature  very  rapidly  and  are  great  foragers, 
pi'-Ving  np  food  that  would  otherwiap  go  tn  waste.     Thoy  will 
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comnience  to'  lav  at  about  Hve  months  of  age  and  arc  veritable 
egg  machines  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  The  Leghorn  eggs 
are  exceptionally  fertile  under  proper  conditions. 

ROSE  COMBS  AND  BROWN   LEOJIORNS 

The  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Single  Combs  with  the  exception  of  the 
comb;  and,  while  they  have  not  become  so  popular  as  the  single 
comb  variety,  they  are  beautiful  and  also  profitable  birds. 

Next  to  the  Single  Comb  Whites,  the  Brown  Leghorns  enjoy 
as  the  whites,  and  do  not  lay  so  large  nor  so  white  an  egg.  Their 
daintily-laced  coats  of  golden  brown,  blending  so  prettily  with 
the  bright  red  of  their  combs.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  so  large 
as  the  whites,  and  do  not  lay  so  large  nor  so  white  an  egg.  Their 
eggs  are  termed  by  the  trade  "tinted"  eggs,  and  do  not  bring 
the  highest  market  price.  It  is  harder  to  breed  them  correctly 
on  account  of  the  lacing  in  the  several  sections  as  demanded 
by  the  American  standard  of  perfection.  Like  the  Single  Comb 
Whites  they  have  the  rose  comb  sisters  which  are  their  duplicates 
with  the  e?tception  of  the  comb. 

The  Brown  Leghorns  have  never  become  quite  so  domesticated 
as  the  Whites,  being  more  wild,  and  defying  low  fences  to  re- 
strain them.  However,  the  treatment  of  any  fowl  has  much  to 
do  with  this  characteristic.  With  uniformly  quiet  and  gentle 
treatment  they  will  become  very  tame  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  at- 
tentions given  them  by  their  usual  attendants,  but  are  suspicious 
of  strangers  and  always  on  their  guard. 

Brown  Leghorns  are  known  as  "parti-colored"  birds,  and 
usually  require  two  matings  —  one  for  pullets  and  one  for  cock- 
erels —  to  produce  the  re(|uire<l  coloring  and  lacing.  The  early 
Brown  Leghorns  were  very  light  in  color  and  were  sometimes 
called  "red."  The  American  standard  exhibition  male  has  the 
red  verv  rich  in  tone,  with  hackle  and  saddle  feathers  deanlv 
striped  with  black.  The  colors  of  the  females,  like  those  of  most 
birds,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  male.  The  stand- 
ard female  has  a  ground  color  of  light  brown,  with  black  tail 
dark  brown  flight  feathers  and  a  fine  lacing  of  dark  brown  on  the 
back   and  wings,  while  the  hackle  is  orange-yellow  with   black 


stripe.     From  thiB  you  will  see  that  it  requires  no  little  skill  to 
select  and  breed  birds  which  will  conform  to   the  standard  re- 


Flo.  M. —  FiBST  Pbize  Black  Leohobn  Hes.    Owned  bv  Tubtlb  Point 
Fabh,  Sakatooa,  K.  Y. 

other  varieties 

The  BuflF  L^homs  have  never  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  the 
whites  and  browns,  which  fact  is  probably  due  to  tlie  reason  that 
Mhe  early  Buff  Leghorns  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  lay  a  white 
^,  although  the  present-dav  Buffs  have  overcome  this  fault 
very  noticeably.  They  are  very  beautiful  with  their  soft,  rich 
huff  color,  and  like  the  browns  are  hard  to  breed  correct  in  color, 
as  the  standard  requires. 

The  Blacrk  Leghorns  are  like  the  other  members  of  the  Leg- 
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horn  family  with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  plumage 
there  are  the  single  and  rose  comb  varieties.  The  plumage  is 
rich,  glossy  black  and  the  legs  are  yellow,  aa  in  all  of  the  differer 
varieties  of  Leghorns.  They  are  very  striking  in  appearanc 
and  are  really  a  veiy  good  fowl,  laying  splendid  eggs  and  many  o 
them.  This  species  would  probably  have  received  more  notoriet 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Americana,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  ad 
mire  white  fowls  more  than  black,  while  the  Spanish  people  o 
the  contrary  prefer  the  black. 


Fin.  67.^  A  High-Class  Black  Leorors  Maie.     Ow\ed  BT  Tubtlk 
I'ojNT  Farm,  Saratoga,  N,  Y. 

There  is  one  other  variety  of  Leghorns  which  has  been  ad 
mitted  to  the  standard.  This  is  the  Silver  Leghorn,  which  wil 
pr{)l)ably  never  receive  the  iittciition  that  the  varieties  aJread; 
described  have.  It  is  supposed  to  carry  the  same  type  and  chai 
acteristics  with  black  and  white  plumage.  The  Pyle  T^ghom 
as  well  as  the  Silver  Leghorns  are  what  are  termed  sports  of  tb 
original  stock  and  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  with  games 
They  also  are  not  popular  with  the  general  public  for  an  "al 
purpose  fowl." 


BARRBD    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS 

E.  B,  Thompson,  Amenia,  N.  Y, 

To  breed  ordinary  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  is  easy 
but  to  produce  higL  quality 
Barred  Roeka  is  difficult, 
for  tiie  same  reason  that 
comiuon  horses  are  easy  to 
breed  and  two-minuto  ones 
liiird  to  produce. 

To   obtain   quality   show 

birds    one    must    liave    the 

best  blood  that  is  known  to 

be  wimiiiig  prizes  regularly 

ill  the  keonest  competition. 

These   birds   nnist   then   be 

iiiiited     right     to     produce 

chickens    of    prize    quality. 

Two   separate   matings   axe 

needed  —  me  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels  and  one  to  produce 

exhibition  pullets;  the  finest  prize  cockerels  and  pullets  cannot  be 

bred  from  the  same  mating. 

A  mating  to  produce  quality  show  cockerels  must  be  headed 
by  a  first-cbiss  nmle  of  good  size  and  shape,  good  comb  with  four 
to  sis  points,  and  good  head,  medium  dark  plumage,  even  blue 
tone  in  color  from  head  to  tail,  with  narrow,  straight  barring  to 
the  skin.  Mate  this  male  with  hens  or  pullets  of  fine  size  and 
flhape.  with  backs  and  bodies  of  good  length  and  breadth,  short 
tails,  small  combs,  bay  eyes,  and  narrow,  straight  barring  to  the 
^\\n.  These  females  must  be  dark  in  color  and  breil  from  exhibi- 
tion colored  males. 

To  produce  quality  show  pullets  the  mating  must  be  headed 

'ly  a  lirst-cl&ss  male  whose  dam  and  line  of  breeding  was  a  hen 

of  exhibition  color:  bis  size  and  shape  must  he  good,  also  comb 

and  head,  l^s  and  beak  clear  yellow  and  plumage  of  eVen  light, 

[223] 
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medium  blue  shade  of  color  throughout,  with  straight  : 
barring  to  tho  skin  and  clearly  barred  wings.  Mate  this  male 
with  hens  or  pullets  of  a  medium  shade  of  exhibition  color, 
having  as  high  a  show  quality  as  can  be  obtained,  with  narrow 
straight  barring,  and  as  yellow  legs  and  beaks  as  may  be  had  with 
the  best  color  and  barring  in  pullet-bred  finales.  Bodies  and 
backs  should  be  of  good  length  and  breadth. 


Fig.  68. —  Imperial  "  Ringlet  "  Babred  Rock  Coceebei.  asd 
PrLLET.  Prize  Winners,  Madison  Square  Garden,  1913-14. 
Owned  and  Bred  by  E,  B.  Thompson.  Ambma.  N.  Y. 

All  birds  show  some  defects.  Therefore,  in  either  cockerel  or 
pullet  mating,  be  careful  not  to  mate  a  male  with  a  female  having 
the  same  fault.  Overcome  the  defects  in  one  se.\  by  the  same 
sections  that  are  perfect  in  the  opposite  sex.  To  illustrate:  a 
fine  male  may  have  a  comb  with  seven  or  eight  points ;  no  female 
having  more  than  four  points  to  her  comb  should  be  mated  with 
him. 

Where  possible,  mate  together  birds  with  perfect  parts  and 
sections.  For  example,  mate  a  male  with  perfect  back  and  tail 
shape  with  a  female  having  perfect  back  and  tail  shape.  A  suc- 
cessful breeder  who  has  large  numbers  of  fine  quality  birds  that 
have  been  bred  in  lino  for  many  years  can  mate  almost  perfect 
birds  together  antl  produce  the  great  sensational  winners  of  each 
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year.  He  knows  what  his  matings  will  bring  out  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  know  what  line-bred  stock  for  many  years  back  will 
produce.  My  long  list  of  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden 
vinners  have  been  the  result  of  scientific  mating  and  attention  to 
the  individual   character  of  their   ancestors. 

A  two-year-old  cock  bird  may  be  mated  with  either  hens  or 
pullets  with  equally  good  results.     The  theory  that  cockerels  must 


Fio.  60. —  luPEBiAi.  ■'Risglet"  Bahbed 
Rock  Cockebels.  Wink^b  of  Aij. 
RBGUI.AB  A.ND  Special  Prizes  on  Cock- 
KRELS  AT  Madison  Squabb  Garden,  1913- 
14.  Bees  and  Owned  by  E.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Amesia,  N.  Y. 

M  mated  with  hens  and  a  cock  with  pullets  ha.s  never  been  proven 
during  my  thirty  years'  experience  in  producing  first  prize  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  winners.  The  number  of  females  to  one 
male  may  -be  from  four  to  ten. 

1  recommend  that  all  interested  in  the  Barred  Rock^ — Ameri- 
ca's most  popular  breed  —  obtain  a  copy  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  published  by  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. This  book  describes  in  detail  just  what  a  perfect  bird 
should  be  and  is  a  necessary  guide.     Apply  to  S.  T.  Campbell, 
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Secretary,    American   Poiiltrv   Association,    Mansfield,   Ohio,    or 
any  poultry  jonrnal. 

In  selecting  males  and  females  for  both  the  cockerel  and  pullet 
matings  before  mentioned,  shape  must  be  kept  in  mind.  "  Shape 
makes  a  breed  and  color  a  variety  of  that  breed."  The  breasts 
should  be  full  and  broad,  bodies  fairly  long  and  deep,  backs 
broad  and  quite  long,  rising  to  a  tail  carried  at  about  40  to  45 
degrees  and  of  mediimi  length  only.  A  long,  loose,  wide-spread 
tail  spoils  a  bird,  male  or  female;  a  high  tail  is  a  serious  fault. 
In  a  perfectly  shaped  Barred  Rock  of  today  the  back  runs  into 
the  tail  so  nicely  that  there  is  no  dividing  line  indicating  where 
the  back  stops  and  the  tail  begins. 

More  or  less  black  appears  on  the  legs  and  beaks  of  the  best 
Barred  females  of  the  exhibition  cockerel  family,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  females  are  darker  in  color  than  the 
exhibition  females  described  bv  the  American  Standard  of  Per- 
fection,  and  which  are  produced  by  a  pullet  mating.  The  dark, 
narrow,  straight  barred  females  of  the  cockerel  family  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of  medium 
dark  blue  tinged  exhibition  male.  Many  shows  now  have  a  cIsls^ 
for  cockerel-bred  hens  and  pullets  and  give  prizes  for  tliem ;  also 
classes  for  pullet-brcd  males.  These  classes  do  not  compet-e  with 
the  regular  exhibition  classes. 

I  mention  straight  barring  in  Barred  Rocks;  by  this  T  mean 
that  the  light  and  dark  bars  must  run  straight  across  the  feather, 
the  light  bar  being  clean  cut  from  the  dark  bar  and  no  color  of 
either  running  into  the  other. 

The  face  and  head  should  be  large,  also  the  eye;  these  points 
show  intelligence  and  go  with  a  style  and  carriage  of  body  that 
give  the  bird  an  elegance. 

The  most  important  factor  in  mating  and  breeding  quality 
Barred  Rocks  is  the  blood  lines  and  ancestry  of  the  birds  to  be 
mated.  The  skilled  breeder  must  know  all  the  characteristic^j 
and  breeding  traits  of  his  birds  for  many  generations  and  mate 
his  breeding  hens  with  this  knowledge  in  mind. 

A  beginner  just  starting  with  this  breed,  or  any  one  who  ha^j 
been  unsuccessful,  will  follow  the  only  wise  course  and  buv  his 
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breeding  stock  from  the  breeder  who  has  proven  his  ability  to 
produce  the  best,  and  instruct  him  to  mate  the  birds  as  he  would 
his  own  matings.  Commence  with  a  few ;  a  trio  or  a  small  pen 
of  high  grade  birds  will  be  enough.  These  will  build  a  solid 
foundation  for  success. 

The  proper  raising  of  "young  birds  is  of  serious  import.  The 
matings  may  be  the  best  and  contain  New  York's  first  prize 
blood,  but  unless  the  yoimg  and  growing  chicks  are  grown  under 
the  right  conditions  they  will  not  mature  into  quality  birds. 
Clean,  roomy,  well-ventilated  coops,  the  best  and  purest  feed,  and 
free  range  over  grass  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maturing 
of  the  best  exhibition  birds  —  birds  that  are  priceless  in  value. 


MINOR  BREEDS  OF   PLYMOUTH   ROCKS 

WHITE    PLYMODTH   SOCKS 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  first  appeared  in  the  early  eighties 
as  a  sport  from  the  Barred  Rock.  At  that  time  the  Java  faniiiy, 
black,  white  and  mottled,  was  quite  prominent,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  blood  of  the  White  Java  was  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  White  Rock.  In  fact,  to  this  day,  the  willo^v  shank 
of  the  old  White  Java  often  manifests  itself  in  the  poor  shank 
and  toe  color  of  an  oceasional  specimen  of  White  Rock, 

In  1886,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  had  one 
Barred  Rock  mating  that  produced  several  white  sports.      The 


Fig.    70. —  PaizB-WiBniNo    Bott    Plt- 
MouTH      Rock      Male.        Owned     by 

KDOEWOOO       FaBM,       BAU.STON       IjAKB. 
\.   Y.,   N,   V.    WlTBECK,    Pbopribtor. 

next  season  he  brccl  the  best  of  these  together  and  this  matinir 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  greatest  exhibition 
strains  of  White  Pl\Tnouth  Rocks  in  existence. 

The  standard  nf  wcijjht  and  shape  being  the  same  for  all  vari- 
eties of  Plymouth  Rocks,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  add   that 
[22S] 
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the  Whites   should  have  pure  white  plumage;   red   eyes,   comb 
wattles  and  ear  lobes,  and  yellow  shank  and  toes. 

When  bred  to  the  standard  weights  the  White  Rocks  are  un- 
surpassed as  an  all-purpose  fowl.  When  general  appearances  and 
utility  qualities  are  taken  into  consideration  they  are  good  layers 
of  brown  eggs  and  make  splendid  broilers  and  roasters.  When 
white  plumage  is  desired  it  would  seem  that  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock  is  the  premier  of  American  general  purpose  fowls. 

BIFF    PLYMOUTJl    ROCKS 

The  Buff  Plymouth  Koek  was  originated  and  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  tlie  American  fancier  by  a  Mr.  Bufliuton  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.  In  the  latter  eighties  they  were  produced  by  the 
union  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
many  of  the  yellow  Single  Comb  Reds  of  those  days  were  made 
to  pass  for  Buff  Rocks.  Later  other  breeders  used  Buff  Cochin, 
Light  Brahma  and  Buff  Leghorn  blood  in  the  makeup  of  some 
of  the  leading  strains. 

The  standard  describes  the  surface  color  of  this  variety  to  bo 
an  even  shade  of  rich  golden  buff,  but  as  judges  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  golden  buff  it  is  left  to  the  dealer  to  say  which  shade 
of  buff  color  best  suits  him.  It  is  very  difficult  to  breed  a  large 
percentage  of  good,  solid  buff  birds.  As  a  consequence  this 
variety  has  not  kept  pace  in  popularity  with  some  of  our  other 
old  breeds,  although  they  possess  merits  4:hat  should  commend 
them  to  the  American  farmer.  Besides  having  all  the  qualities  of 
a  good  market  fowl  they  are  splendid  winter  layers.  A  good 
standard  colored  Buff  Rock  "  is  a  thmg  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever,'' and  is»  the  handsomest  buff  fowl  in  the  show  room. 

PARTRIDGE    PLYMOUTH     ROCK 

The  Partridge  Plymouth  Rock,  one  of  the  newest  members  of 
the  Rock  family,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  of  late  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  is  (juito  popular.  When  care- 
fully bred  they  are  very  handsome,  but  it  retiuires  what  is  called 
"  double-mating  "  to  produce  the  vStandard  colored  specimens. 

There  are  many  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  originated 
this   variety,   each   giving  a   different  make-up  of  blood.      One 
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claims  to  have  produced  his  strain  by  itaing  Partridge  Cochin 
females  croeaed  with  an  Indian  game  cockerel,  afterward  infusing 
Golden  Wyandotte  blood.  Others  used  Partridge  Cochin  and 
Brown  Leghorn  crosses,  while  still  others  mated  Partridge  Wy- 
andotte   sports   with   birds   bred   from   a   blending   of   Partridge 


•^ochin,    Indian  game  and  Brown  Leghorn  blood.     However,   it 
takes  an  expert  breeder  to  make  any  headway  with  this  breed. 

Red  and  black  are  the  predominating  colors  of  the  male  and 
mahogany  lirown  that  of  the  female.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
;ire  bright  red  with  a  hlack  atripe  through  the  center  of  each 
feather,  and  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  is  distinctly  penciled 
with  black.  It  is  a  variety  of  fowl  that  has  great  virility  and 
approaches  the  other  varieties  of  the  Bock  family  in  usefulnees. 
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SILVEE  PENCILED   PLYMOUTH    ROCKt- 

The  Silver  Penciled.  Plymouth  Rock  is  not  a  very  popular 
variety  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  settle  upon  who  was  the  origin- 
ator of  it.  One  strain  is  a  combination  of  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver 
Gray  Dorkings  and  Mottled  Javas,  and  is  the  strain  (Jiat  has  tlius 


Fio.  74. —  Fibst-Pbize  Columbian  Bock  Cockerel.    Owned  bt  A,  A.  Why- 

,       LAND,    ClIATKAU,   N.   Y, 

far  produced  the  liest  spci-inicns.  A  word  description  of  the 
markings  of  the  plumage  of  the  Silver  Kock  would  be  difficult 
of  comprehension  hy  the  novice  unless  accompanied  by  the  feath- 
ers, but  the  predominating  color  of  the  male  is  silvery  while 
embellished  with  black.  The  predominating  color  of  the  female 
is  gray  with  the  distinct  penciling  that  characterizes  the  Silver 
Penciled  Wyandottes.  Well-bred  and  good-colored  specimens 
are  very  handsome  and  are  fair  layers.  They  deserve  to  be 
more  popular  than  they  are  today. 
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columbian  plymouth  rocks 

The  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock,  the  newest  standard  variety 
of  the  Rock  family,  is  not  the  least  in  worth  and  public  estima- 
tion, as  it  possesses  qualities  that  endear  it  to  the  heart  of  many 
a  fancier.  No  fowl,  in  the  eye  of  the  American  fancier,  pos- 
sesses greater  beauty  of  feather  and  markings  than  the  old  Light 
Brahma,  but  its  utilitarian  qualities  have  caused  it  to  be  laid 
aside  from  the  standpoint  of  profit  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
many  to  produce  a  fowl  that  would  imitate  the  Brahma  in  color, 
but  would  possess  profitable  utility  qualities;  hence  it  was  that 
when  the  -Columbian  Wyandotte  appeared^ — a  fowl  with  the 
shape  of  a  Wyandotte  and  the  color  and  markings  of  the  Light 
Brahma  —  it  attained  a  popularity  that  still  keeps  it  well  up 
with  the  leaders. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  possess  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  older  varieties  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  with  the  color  and  beautiful  markings  of  the 
Light  Brahma,  which  alone  caused  them  to  jimap  into  immediate 
popularity. 

The  Columbian  Rock  has  been  made  up  from  various  sources. 
Mr.  Clements  of  Ohio  used  Barred  Rock,  Light  Brahma  and 
Single  Comb  Sports  from  Columbian  Wyandottes  to  produce  his 
strain.  Others  crossed  Light  Brahma  males  on  White  Plymouth 
Rock  females  with  a  top  cross  of  Cohmibian  Wyandottes.  The 
principle  objection  to  the  Columbian  Rock  is  brassiness  in  color 
of  male,  but  many  specimens  are.  being  produced  without  this 
defect 


THE  WYANDOTTE 
A.  J.  GiES,  Delmar,  X.  Y, 

Secretary  ■Treasurer,  National  White   Wyandottv  CIuli 

The  Wyandotte  fowl  is  so  well  known  at 
the  present  time  that  it  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  go  into  any  extended  descrip- 
tion of  them.  I  realize,  however,  that  amon^^ 
the  thousands  who  begin  poultry  keepinj; 
each  year  the  majority  are  not  readily  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  different  hreeiit*. 
To  take  up  eat-h  variety  of  the  Wyandotte 
family  and  tell  its  history  and  its  virtues 
would  require  a  large  volume. 


UTE  Wyandottk  Hen,  "  Ladv  Delmab,"    Fibst 
.L  Best  Solid  Colored  Puli.et,  Albany  Show, 

D  BY  A.  J.  GlE9,  Deluas,  N.  Y. 

[284] 
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The  Silver  White  Laced  Wyandottes  were  the  first  to  appear. 
Very  little  was  heard  of  them  prior  to  1880,  although  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  yeara  previous  fanciers  in  diiferent  section  of  the 
coiintry  were  at  work  trying  to  perfect  them.  Their  origin  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  They  were  apparently  produced  by  a  care- 
ful mingling  of  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver  Spangled  Ilamburgs  and  a 
small  amount  of  Cochin  blood.  They  were  first  known  as  Ameri- 
can Sebrights,  and,  after  repeated  attempts,  were  admitted  in 
1883  to  the  American  standard  of  perfection  under  the  name  of 
Silver  Wyandottes.  This  name  was  given  to  the  breed  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Houdette,  of  Massachusetts,  who  named  them  after  the 
tribe  of  Indians  known  as  Wyandottes. 

The  Silver  Wyandottes  produced  occasional  sports  that  were 
pure  white  in  color.  These  were  generally  males,  and,  to  get  good 
females  to  mate  with  them.  White  Hamburgs,  and  then  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  and  in  some  cases  White  Cochin  females 
were  used.  It  was  not  long  before  fanciers,  were  advertising 
White  Wyandottes,  and  thus  a  new  variety  was  launched  into  the 
poultry  world.  While  the  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  are  still 
largely  bred,  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  fowl  in  America 
todav  is  the  White  Wvandotte. 

The  intense  interest  aroused  bv  the  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte 
and  the  White  W^yandotte  brought  about  the  production  of  the 
Golden  Laced  Wyandotte,^  which  was  admitted  as  a  standard 
variety  in  1888.  In  making  this  variety  the  Rose  Comb  Leghorn, 
the  Hamburg,  the  Cochin,  the  Golden  Sebright  and  possibly  the 
English  Red  Cap  were  used. 

Later,  in  ISOU,  the  Black  Wyandotte  and  the  Buff  Wyandotte 
were  added  to*  the  standard  varieties.  At  the  start  there  were  two 
distinct  strains  of  Buff  Wyandottes,  one  produced  by  a  cross  of 
the  Silver  Wvandottes  with  the  common  red  fowl  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  other  by  crossing  Golden  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Cochins, 
and  the  recrossing  of  the  two  strains  has  given  us  the  beautiful 
Buff  Wyandotte  of  to-day.  The  Black  Wyandotte  was  originated 
in  Ohio  as  a  result  of  a  cross  of  dark-(*olored  sports  from  the  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes  and  black  pullots  that  were  sports  of  the 
Barred  Pl;yTnouth  Rocks. 

In   1901   the  Partridge  Wyandotte  and   the   Silver   Penciled 
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Wyandotte  were  made  standard  varietiea.  The  Partridge  Wyaja- 
dottes  were  the  result  of  erosaea  between  Indian  Game,  Golden 
Wyandottea  and  Partridge  Cochins;  the  Silver  Penciled  Wyan- 
dottes  of  crosses  between  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  Dark  Bralimaa  and  Silver  Penciled  Hambnrgs. 

The  Columbian  Wyandotte  was  admitted  as  a*  standard  varietv 
in  1906.  This  variety  was  originated  in  Massachusetts,  and  waa 
made  by  the  use  of  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Light  Brahmas. 


Fio.  78. —  A  Fine  Type  of  Modebx  Wyasmtte  Male. 

Thus  in  the  Wyandotte  we  have  a  composite  fowl  made  up  of 
several  distinct  breeds  and  inheriting  most  of  the  good  qualities  of 
each.  If  the  Wyandottes  had  the  most  commonplace  appearance 
they  would  still  be  strong  favorites,  on  account  of  their  utility 
ijnalities.  One  of  the  strongt^st  points  of  the  variety  is  its  l>eauty. 
It  is  a  bird  of  graceful  curves  with  no  straight  lines  or  angles. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  Wyandottes  in  the  show  room  or  a  flock  ot 
them  on  free  range  hiis  inmiediately  heeu   impressed  with  the 
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beauty  of  the  birds.  The  popularity  of  the  Wyandotte  has  been 
of  gradual  growth.  It  has  not  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
excessive  advertising  or  booming,  but  rather  by  real,  solid  merit. 
In  the  laying  contests  held  the  last  few  years,  W^yandottes  have 
invariably  been  the  winners  or  very  close  rivals  to  the  winners. 
When  it  comes  to  actual  laying  the  only  real  rival  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte is  the  Leghorn.  Wyandotte  breeders  do  not  claim  that  Wyan- 
dottes  will  lay  more  eggs  than  White  Leghorns,  but  they  do  claim 
that  more  eggs  will  be  laid  during  the  cold  winter  months  and  that 
the  total  value  of  the  eggs  produced  in  a  year  will  be  higher. 

Wyandottes  are  almost  invariably  the  largest  classes  in  all  our 
shows.  It  is  as  a  utility  and  general  purpose  fowl  that  the  Wyan- 
dotte has  attained  its  present-  unequaled  popularity,  as  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

First  They  excel  as  all-year-round  layers,  and  are  especially 
good  winter  layers,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  small,  almost 
non-freezing  combs,  and  if  properly  handled  will  produce  a  large 
number  of  eggs  in  winter,  making  the  total  value  of  their  eggs  for 
the  year  very  high. 

Second.  They  are  of  the  correct  size  and  compact  build  for  the 
ideal  market  fowl,  and  as  market  poultry  at  any  age,  from'  the 
squab  broiler  size  to  the  roasting  size,  they  are  always  compact  and 
plump,  and  dress  oflF  with  rich  yellow  legs  and  bright  yellow  skin. 
As  broilers  they  will  stand  more  forcing  without  going  off  their 
feed  than  any  other  variety.  The  hens  are  exceedingly  fine-boned, 
and  are  almost  invariably  preferred  by  discriminating  purchasers. 
Third.  They  are  one  of  the  most  docile  of  fowls  and  will  stand 
confinement  exceptionally  well  (or,  if  given  free  range,  make 
splendid  foragers),  and  are  comparatively  small  eaters,  requiring 
very  little  more  per  bird  than  Leghorns. 

Fourth.  The  females  make  excellent  sitters  and  mothers.  They 
are  just  the  right  size  (not  too  large)  and  are  very  gentle.  This 
is  a  good  feature  in  a  general  purpose  fowl,  as  farmers  desire  a 
breed  that  will  hatch  their  own  eggs.  If  it  is  so  desired,  however, 
they  can  easily  be  broken  up  from  sitting. 

Fifth.  No  breed  is  better  suited  to  a  cold  climate  than  the 
Wyandotte.  They  have  almost  non-freezable  rose  combs  and  are 
so  loosely  feathered  that  they  can  stand  a  great  deal  more  cold  and 
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yet  TOiuiiino  tci  iiriKlmn  v-y^n  in  the  coldest  wcatiier,  when  eg^gs 
usually  command  a  premium  price. 

f^ixth.  With  some  breeds  a  great  many  chicks  die  iu  the  shell. 
Tliis  18  not  the  case  with  the  Wyandotte.  For  a  large  bird,  if 
properly  handled,  they  hatch  exceedingly  well. 

Seventh.  No  more  beautiful  fowl  exists,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  haJf  the  iJcople  who  breed  Wyandottes  are  led  to  do  so  by  the 
attractive  appearance  of  these  fowls. 

Among  the  varieties    of 
Wyandottes    there    are     so 
many  colors  and   irombina- 
tiona  of  colors  represented 
that     a     variety     can     be 
selected   to   suit   any    indi- 
vidual     preference.        The 
Silver   Laced   Wyandotte  is 
a  beautiful  combination  of 
black    and    silvery     white. 
This  variety  in  the  females 
is    l>ea«tifully    colored    on 
the    breast,    and    the    back 
tail  coverts  and  the  feathers 
on  a  part  of  the  body  con- 
sist of  silvery  white  centers 
laced     with     black.        The 
males  have  a  silvery  white 
top   color   and   are   exceed- 
ingly handsome.     The  Gold- 
en Wyandotte  has  the  same 
color  characteristics,  except 
that  the  color  combination  is  golden  buff  laced  with  black  instoa<l 
of  silvery  white  and  black.     The  White  Wyandotte,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  beautiful  pure  white  bird  with  rich  yellow  legs,  uent 
head  points  and  a  compact,  well  rounded  body.     The  Buff  Wyan- 
dotte is  of  a  golden  buff  color  similar  to  a  newly  coined  penny. 
A  flock  of  this  variety,  e\'en  in  color  and  of  uniform  type,  is 
especially    striking.      The   black    variety    is    jet    black    with    a 
peculiar  rich  gloss,  or  sheen,  giving  a  greenish  reflection.     The 
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Columbian  Wyandotte  has  tho  aaine  color  characteristics  as  the 
famous  old  Light  Brahmji.     The  body  color  is  pur©  while  with 
beautiful  backlee,  each  feather  of  which  is  black,  exquisitely  laced 
with  white.     The  tails  are  black  with  the  tail  coverts  laced  or 
edged  witb  white.     The  main  wing  feathers  are  black  and  white, 
black  predominating.     This 
results    in    an    exceedingly 
handsome  fowl.     The  Part- 
ridge   Wyandotte    and    the 
Silver   Penciled   Wyandotte 
have  the  same  color  forma- 
tion pattern.     Tbut  of  the 
Partridge  variety  is  a  dark 
mahogany    red,    beautifully 
penciled  in  the  females  simi- 
lar   to    Partridge    Cochins. 
The  Silver  Penciled  variety 
is    of    a    lovely    steel    gray 
color   similar   to   the   Dark 
Brahnias. 

Among  the  other  varieties 
of  Wvandottes  that  have  not        Fio.78.— Pbi/e-VVinniso  Silver  Wtan- 
been  "admitted  to  the  stand-  »«^e   W    SHow.va    Exc^on- 
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are  making  rapid  progress,  N-  Y- 

are  the  Buff  Laced,  Blue  Laced,  Red  Pyle,  Buff  Columbian, 
Birchen,  and  the  Blue  and  Cuckoo  Wyandottes,  which  have  barred 
color  similar  to  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

To  sum  up,  the  Wyandottes  are  excellent  all-year-round  layers ; 
one  of  the  best  market  varieties ;  are  exceptionally  quick  maturing 
and  hardy ;  are  excellent  sitters,  small  eaters  and  good  foragers, 
and  are  exceedingly  beautiful  birds  —  in  short,  one  of  the  best  all- 
uround  breeds  that  have  as  yet  been  produced. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Georoe  W,  Teacet,  Kindeehook,  N,  Y. 

Secretary,  New  York    State  Branch  Rhode  iBlaod  Red  Club  of  America 

OBIGIN 

The  breed  of  domestic  fowls  'known 
the  world  over  as  Rhode  Island  Reds,  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  condition  that  ex- 
isted jn  Boston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity-, 
seventy  or  more  years  ago.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  territory  had  to  be  sup- 
plied with  eggs,  broilers  and  roasters, 
and  many  were  the  residents  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island  who 
made  their  living  by  furnishing  poultry 
and.  eggs  for  the  Boston  market. 

These  poultry  raisers  found  that  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  two  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  poultry,  one  for  eggs  and  one  for  meat.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  greatost  profit  accrued  from  keeping  a  breed  that 
would  lay  eggs  the  year  around  and  at  the  same  time  be  possessed 
of  a  carcass  that  would  appeal  to  the  epicureans  as  well  as  of  a 
size  that  would  satisfy  the  demand  for  roasters.  Broilers  also 
being  desired  as  profit  producers,  they  should  have  bred  in  them 
the  quick-growing  habit. 

The  '*  Down  East  Yankees"  were  people  who  knew  how  to  do 
what  they  wished,  so  they  produced  the  Rhode  Island  Red  breed 
of  poultry.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  is  how  it 
was  done.  They  used  the  best  layers  produced  each  year  and 
mated  with  them  the  liest  red  male  bird  that  could  be  found.  Tt 
did  not  matter  what  color  the  female  was  so  long  as  she  was 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  laid  a  goodly  number  of  eg^;  but  they 
did  insist  upon  a  red  male  of  different  blood  from  the  one  used 
the  year  previous,  as  they  believed  out-crossing  produced  vigor. 
In  addition  to  the  color  of  the  male  they  required  that  the  bird 
be  of  good  constitution,  size  and  shape. 
[240] 
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From  experience  they  learned  that  their  beat  laying  females 
were  those  having  a  rather  long,  fairly  deep,  wedge-shaped 
body.  In  selecting  a  male  they  looked  for  one  having  these  same 
characteristics  —  the  rounder,  deeper  and  fuller  the  breast  the 
better.  They  aJso  insisted  upon  yellow  legs  with  its  attendant 
yellow  skin.  The  net  result  of  their  years  of  careful  selection 
along  the  lines  indicated  was  a  fowl  that  laid  large  brown  eggs  the 
year  around  as  well  as  producing  a  quick  growing,  juicy  broiler  or 
roaster  with  meat  of  a  delicious  flavor. 


Fig.  79. —  Typioai  Rhode  Island  Ebb  Hen. 

Tears  of  the  above-described  methods  of  breeding  resulted  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  flocks  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Massa- 
chnaetts  and  Rhode  Island  gradually  becoming  red. 

The  breeds  of  fowls  used  in  the  making  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  were  the  Red  Java,  imported  from  Java  and  islands  in  its 
vicinity,  the  Chittagong,  the  Red  Malay  and  the  Cochin  China. 
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Many  specimens  of  the  above-mentioned  breeds  were  brougbt 
from  the  far  east  in  ships  that  plied  between  the  Orient  and  New 
England  from  1840  to  1850.  The  Red  Javas  of  that  pe^od  were 
fowls  of  a  dark  red  plumage,  both  male  and  female,  and  having 
rose  combs. 

ROSE    COMBS 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  —  the  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.    No  doubt  the  beat  Rose  Comb  Reds  of  the  present 


Fig.  81. —  Typicallt-Siiaped  Hhodp.  Island  Bed  Cockebel.      Bbed  by 

OBXtBOE  W.  TbaCEY,  KlNDBEHOOK,  N.  Y. 

day  have  plenty  of  the  Red  Java  blood  coursing  through  their 
veins,  but  some  Rose  Combs  were  originated  by  crossing  Red 
Comh  Brown  Leghorns  with  the  Single  Comb  Red.  So  we  can 
safely  state  that  the  present  day  Rhode  Island  Red  can  claim  as 
baving  amonp;  it.s  ancestors  the  lordly  Light  Urahma,  the  Buff 
Cochin,  the  Red  Malay,  tho  Red  and  Black  Java,  the  old  Ameri- 
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can  Dominique,  the  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  L^hom,  the 
Red  Chittagong  and  the  Red  Cochin  China. 

As  a  riile  the  exhibition  Rose  Comb  Reds  were  not  so  large  or 
so  well  shaped  as  the  Single  Combs,  the  large  majority  of  them 
up  to  several  years  ago  resembling  the  Wyandotte  in  type.  Of 
late  years  this  defect  has  been  quite  generally  rectified,  until 
now  the  winning  specimen  at  the  leading  shows  have  the  same 
general  shape  and  color  as  the  Single  Combs,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  combs. 

ADAPTABILITY 

The  net  result  of  the  blending  of  all  these  breeds  resulted  in 
the  production  of  what  we  confidently  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
utility  fowl  in  the  world.  They  do  well  in  any  climate.  In 
England  they  are  fast  supplanting  all  other  breeds,  according  to 
the  statement  of  ilr.  William  Cook,  the  leading  poultry  breeder  of 
the  British  Isles,  at  the  last  Madison  Square  Garden  show.  In 
all  sections  of  British  America  they  thrive  splendidly;  in  the 
torrid  zone,  when  introduced,  they  soon  became  the  leading  utility 
fowl,  and  they  have  made  their  impress  in  all  sections  of  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia  and  South  America.  Wherever  civilization  exists 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  fowl  is  found  —  a  fowl  that  has  been  per- 
sistently outcrossed  for  generations  and  has  one  characteristic 
that  is  the  source  of  all  its  greatness,  namely,  vigor.  They  stand 
confinement,  heat  and  cold  and  produce  eggs  under  either  con- 
dition. 

FROM    THE    fancier's    STANDPOINT 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  first  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  fancier  about  the  year  1900,  the  strains  especially  attractive 
being  then  known  as  the  "  Macomber  "  or  the  **  Tripp  "  fowls. 
John  McComber  and  William  Tripp,  who  were  natives  of  Rhode 
Island,  having  long  resided  near  Westport  in  that  state,  as  far 
back  as  1854  began  to  breed  poultry  ^^scientifically''  for  both 
eggs  and  meat.  They  both  bred  along  the  same  lines  and  for 
years  interchanged  their  best  birds  with  each  other,  using  those 
thus  obtained  to  cross  on  the  flock.  Their  fowls  became  famous 
in  that  section,  and  this  fame  spread  until  farmers  and  poultry 
raisers  from  all  sections  of  Rhode  Island  and  eastern  and  south- 
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eastern  Massaclniaetts  piirciiascd  cf^  to  set  from  Mr.  William 
Tripp,  Mr.  McCombcr  haviii;:;  died.  Air,  Tripp  i-oiitiinicd  to  breed 
the  strains  that  he  and  Mr.  Mct.'omber  worked  long  to 'build  up, 
and  the  present-day  exhibition  Rhode  Island  Red  can  be  said  to 
have  been  originated  by  the  last  named. 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Wilbur  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I., 
however,  to,  give  this  breed  its  name.     Once  the  Rhode  Island 


Keds  were  introduced  to  the  show  room  their  mark  was  made,  and 
their  fame  rapidly  spread  imtil  they  were  admitted  to  the  standard 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Association  held  at 
Rochester,  IN,  Y,,  in  1904.  The  fanciers  who  had  the  making  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  standard  were  keen  New  Englanders,  who 
by  their  shrewdness  made  »  standard  calling  for  the  construction 
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of  a  fowl  that  iminediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire^ 
poultry  world ;  it  depicted  a  bird  that  had  the  requirements  of  an 
egg-laying  machine. 

STANDAlil)    REQUIREMENTS 

The  standard  for  Rhode  Island  Reds  calls  for  a  body,  deep, 
broad  and  long,  the  weights  being  for  cocks  8^^  pounds,  cockerels 
7%  pounds,  hens  6^/^  pounds  and  pullets  5  pounds;  the  best  layers 
are  birds  bred  to  these  weights.  The  5-pound  pullet  develops 
into  a  hen  of  6^2  pounds  that  does  not  look  quite  so  long-bodied  as 
w^heh  at  her  best  as  a  sho^v  pullet,  the  weight  coming  more  from 
deepening  and  filling  out.  In  other  words,  the  ideal  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullet  at  5  pounds  has  the  bone  and  frame,  and  the  ideal  6V*i' 
pound  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  has  this  same  frame  with  its  added 
muscles  and  internal  organ  development. 

COMBINATION    OF    I'TILITY    AND   SHOW    QIALIFICATIOXS 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  breeding  of  the  Red  from  an  exhibition 
point  of  view,  but  I  emphatically  state  that  to  secure  good  ex- 
hibition Reds,  one  must  l)reed  them  just  as  though  he  were  breed- 
ing for  utility.  One  cannot  breed  either  unless  he  has  vigor,  and 
the  best  standard  specimens  are  the  best  layers.  As  an  instance 
we  will  cite  the  record  of  the  pullet  that  won  first  prize  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  the  1907-8  show.  This  pullet  laid  at  the  show, 
January  1,  1908,  an  egg  in  her  shipping  coop  coming  home  next 
day,  and  from  January  1  to  July  5,  when  sliq  became  brood v, 
had  a  record  of  165  eggs.  She  was  a  wonderful  lien  and  was  the 
foundation  of  a  race  of  layers.  One  of  her  granddaughters  won 
first  prize  as  pullet  at  the  Garden  in  1910.  This  pullet  laid  at 
four  and  a  half  numths  of  age,  and  was  six  months  wheji  she  won 
first  prize  at  the  Garden.  Another  granddaughter,  and  one  that 
as  a  pullet  looked  very  much  like  her  as  a  three-year  old  hen,  de- 
feated twenty-four  females  at  the  IN^ew  York  Palace  show  last  De- 
cember. She  is  four  years  old  and  has  been  laying  continuously 
since  December.  Fig.  79  shows  her  as  exhibited  at  the  show, 
and  depicts  her  just  as  she  is  in  our  yards  to-day. 

In  the  group  of  four  females  and  one  male,  Fig.  80,  we  have 
a  son  and  daughter  and  three  of  her  granddaughters.  The  male 
is  two  years  old,  weighing  8-^4  pounds  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
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the  picture,  and  the  females  all  varied  in  weight  from  rA/j  poimds 
to  6'/^  pounds.  The  darkest  one  is  the  heaviest  and  oldest,  she 
haviug  l)een  hatched  In  March,  1!)I3,  and  is  a  daughter  of  the  old 
ben.     They  all  possessed  the  superb  laying  trait  inherited  from 

Ler. 


.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

The  cockerel  shown  in  Fig.  81  is  a  typically  shaped  Rhode 
Island  Red,  one  year  old,  weighing  8  pounds.  When  he  fills  out 
Ke  will  weigh  about  9  pounds;  hia  body  will  be  heavier  and  will 
not  appear  quit«  so  long.  This  profile  shows  the  long  body  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Red.-  The  cock  tird  (Fig.  89)  was  hatched  in 
'September  and  when  fifteen  months  old  was  shown  at  Madison 
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Scjiiiiro  (iHnlon.  wiiiiiiiip  first  prize  jiinl  r-liiiinpimi  Itliodc  Inland 
llcH  Male,  Rose  ami  Sinftie  ('onil>8  rompctinp;,  and  $500  waa  re- 
fused for  him.  Hisi  picture  was  taken  at  thni  show  and  dopicta 
him  juBt  as  he  was,  weighing  10  pounds.     His  mother  was  the 


Fio.  84.— Prize-Wi> 


celebrated  pullet  "  Red  Ladv,"  she  winning  her  name  in  fame  b'^ 
rarrving  of  color  special  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  She  pro- 
duced eg^  after  the  show  but,  although  tried  with  different  males, 
laid  only  one  fertile  esg  from  the  close  of  the  show  until  sht 
went  broody  in  July.    We  then  placed  her  aloue  in  the  yard  with 
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a  two-yearold  cock  bird,  as  a  result  of  which  she  laid  a  clutch  of 
eggs,  every  one  of  which  hatched.  Strange  to  say,  every  one  was 
a  male.  The  picture  of  the  Rose  Comb  in  Fig.  83  represents  a 
typical  young  Rose  Comb  male,  he  winning  second  and  special 
for  the  best  colored  male  in  a  class  of  thirty-six  at  the  New  York 
Palace  show. 

The  Rose  Comb  hen  (Fig.  84)  won  first  prize  at  the  Albany 
show.  She  is  a  little  large  but  very  active  and  a  splendid  layer, 
weighing  7  pounds,  onehalf  pound  over  standard  weight. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  believe  we  have  given  the  true  facts  concerning  the  origina- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  as  a  breed,  a  study  of  which  will 
readily  prove  to  the /most  skeptical  that  there  is  a  reason  for  their 
great  worth  as  a  profitable  utility  fowl  —  a  fowl  made  more  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  one  can  breed  them  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quirements without  in  any  way  detracting  from  their  utilitarian 
qualities. 

This  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  popularity  enjoyed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  —  a  popularity  based  upon  pure  merit. 
Another  reason  for  their  popularity  is  the  ease  with  which  an 
amateur  may  learn  to  breed  them  so  they  can  produce  specimens 
capable  of  successfully  competing  with  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  skilled  professional  breeder. 

Nearly  every  Rhode  Island  Red  breeder,  both  great  and  small, 
meets  upon  ground  of  common  equality,  and  no  one  breeder  —  no 
dozen  breeders  —  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  good  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  The  country  is  full  of  them  and  to  our  mind  the  most 
profitable  fowl  for  the  farmer  is  that  strictly  American  creation, 
the  Rhode  Island  Red. 

II  — 9 


ORPINGTONS 

Andrew  S.  White,  Fayettbvillb,  N.  Y. 
Fftirfleld  F&rmB,  Ononda^  County,  N.  Y. 

The    Orpington    fowls    are    an    Englisl 

■breed.     They  were  originated  by  Willian 

Cook  of  Orpington  House,  St.  Mary  Cray 

Kent,  England,  a  master  of  scientific  poul 

try  culture.     His  knowledge  of  the  subjec 

of  poultry  was  thoroughly  practical  as  wel 

as   theoretical.      He   knew   many    differen 

breeds  of  fowls  intimately.     He  was  fami 

liar  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantage! 

of  each,  and  he  knew  well  what  the  Englisl 

poultry  public  needed.     He  had  seen  the  importation  of  the  Ply 

mouth  Kocks  and  Wyandottes  from  America,  and  had  observei: 

that  they  were  readily  received  in  England,  notwithstanding  thi 

habitual  conservatism  of  the  people  toward  anything  new.     Thi 

Eocks  and  Wyandottes  were  the  product  of  an  effort  on  this  sidi 

to  produce  a  fowl  for  the  times  wliieh  would  combine  the  advan 

tages  r^arding  size,  etc.,  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  with  the  advan 

tages   r^arding   prolific   laying  qualities,   etc,,   of  the  Mediter 

ranean  breeds.     The  wonderful  success  of  the  American  breeder 

in   these  directions  was  well  understood  before  Mr.   Cook  pre 

sented  his  first  Orpington  fowls  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  ii 

1886, 

Of  the  three  varieties  admitted  to  the  standard,  the  Black  wai 
first  introduced,  later  the  Buff,  and  then  the  White. 

The  origin  of  these  varieties  was  separate  and  distinct,  thi 
Black  being  a  combination  of  the  Black  Minorca,  Black  Kock,  ant 
Langshan;  the  Buff  of  Golden  Spangled  Hamburg,  Buff  Cochin 
and  Dark  Dorking,  and  the  White  of  White  Dorking  and  Leg 
horn,  and  Black  Hamburg.  The  Rose  Comb  Black  was  from  th< 
same  combination  as  the  Single  Comb  Black,  excepting  that  th( 
Black  Langshan  used  was  a  rose  comb  bird,  a  sport  from  tht 
Single  Comb  Black  Langshan.     The  Bose  Comb  Buff  waa  fron 

[2601 


.  White,  Fat- 
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the  same  combination  as  the  Single  Comb  Buff,  excepting  that  a 
Rose  Comb  Dorking  was  used  instead  of  a  Single  Comb  Dorking, 
and  similarly  the  Rose  Comb  White  was  produced  by  using  a 
Rose  Comb  Dorking  instead  of  a  Single  Comb  Dorking. 

In  the  breeding  the  white  ear  lobes  of  the  Hamburg  were  lost, 
also  the  fifth  toe  of  the  Dorking  and  the  yellow  legs  and  feet  of  the 
Cochin,  as  well  as  many  other  characteristic  features  of  the 
ancestral  stock. 

One  of  the  varieties  not  yet  admitted  to  the  standard  is  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Orpington,  which  was  given  the  name  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  brought  out  in  1897,  during  Queen  Victoria's 
diamond  jubilee.  It  was  produced  by  mating  the  same  breeds  to- 
gether as  were  used  in  the  making  of  the  Buff  Orpington,  only  a 
Speckled  Dorking  was  used  instead  of  a  colored  one,  this  being 
used  for  the  last  cross.  The  Jubilee  Orpington  has  not  been  very 
popular.  It  is  a  three-colored  fowl,  the  ground  or  main  color 
being  a  rich,  reddish  brown,  barred  with  black,  which  is  usually  a 
beetle  green,  and  tipped  with  white.  Nevertheless,  this  variety  is 
worthy  of  stronger  support. 

The  Spangled  Orpington  was  originated  by  crossing  a  Dark  or 
Colored  Dorking  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  The  pullets 
from  this  cross  were  mated  with  a  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
cock,  which  is  a  black  and  white  fowl,  the  feathers  being  black, 
tipped  or  spangled  with  white. 

Blue  Orpingtons  are  a  cross  between  the  White,  Black  and 
Spangled  Orpingtons. 

The  Ermine  or  Columbian  Orpington  was  originated  by  an 
American,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  Boston  in  1909.  It  was  pro- 
duced from  accidental  crosses  of  the  Black,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pington varieties.  The  color  markings  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Light  Brahmas. 

The  Cuckoo  Orpington  is  a  variety  not  yet  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. 

The  condition  of  the  poultry  business  in  England  in  Mr.  Cook's 
time  was  unsatisfactory  in  that  the  farmers  were  not  going  in  for 
poultry  very  extensively.  Conditions  in  England  in  this  respect 
were  not  so  good  as  in  France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  Mr. 
Cook  sought  to  remedy  this  condition  and  to  put  England  among 
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the  foremost  of  the  producers  of  poultry  and  eggs  the  world  over. 
The  objection  to  poultry  on  the  part  of  the  English  farmer  was 
that  the  business  did  not  produce  that  measure  of  profit  which  was 
fouod  in  other  lines.     Even  the  Kocka  and  Wyandottes  from 


First    Pbizg    awd    Special    at 
.,  S.  WlUTE,  Fayeiteville,  N.  Y. 

America  had  not  fully  satisfied  the  demand  for  g  general  purpose 
fowl  that  could  be  raised  at  a  profit  by  the  average  fanner. 

The  Orpingtons  from  the  first  aroused  much  interest  and  in  the 
main  attracted  favorable  criticisms.  They  grew  rapidly  in  favor 
with  the  poultry  public,  and  from  the  time  that  the  Buff  Orping- 
ton was  first  shown  at  the  Madison  Square  G-arden  in  1899,  it 
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became  quite  the  rage  in  this  country.  In  fact  America  took  hold 
of  the  new  breed  with  more  enthusiasm  and  energy  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  not  because  American  breeders  knew  the 
Orpington  to  have  superior  merits  to  all  other  breeds,  but  for  the 
reason  that  they  wished  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  What  the  final  re- 
sult will  show  regarding  its  relative 'merits  and  demerits  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Orpington  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  contribution  of  Mr. 
Cook  to  poultrydom  is  very  valuable. 

New  varieties  of  Orpingtons  are  being  produced  so  rapidly 
that  one  feels  unable  to  speak  with  positiveness  regarding  the 
number  of  varieties  of  the  breed  existing  at  the  moment,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  popular  are  those  mentioned  above. 
The  Partridge  Orpington  will  make  its  appearance  ere  long. 

All  of  these  different  varieties  of  Orpingtons  are  large,  massive, 
stately  fowls,  of  beautiful  type,  deep,  broad  bodies,  thick,  stocky, 
rather  short  legs,  with  shanks  and  feet  free  from  feathers.  They 
have  the  substance  of  the  Asiatic,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  following  facts  will  indicate  how  successful  the  breeders  of 
Orpingtons  have  been  in  their  efforts  to  evolve  a  fowl  combining 
the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  large  meat-producing  and  light 
egg-laying  breeds,  with  the  heavy  egg-producing,  quick  maturing, 
buii  small  breeds.    I  have  known  an  Orpington  pullet  to  lay  when 
four  months  and  sixteen  days  out  of  the  shell,  at  a  weight  of  seven 
pounds.     Pullets  of  this  breed,  generally  commence  laying  before 
they  are  six  months  old.     They  are  great  winter  layers,  and  the 
weight  of  the  egg  exceeds  that  of  the  Leghorn  by  six  ounces  or 
better  to  the  pound,  on  the  average.     Pullet's  eggs  average  one 
pound  twelve  ounces  to  tlje  dozen,  while  hen's  eggs  will  average 
two  pounds  and  more  to  the  dozen.    I  have,  packed  hen's  eggs  that 
weighed  three  pounds  to  the  dozen  by  selecting  the  largest  from 
the  day's  yield.    Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Orping- 
ton hen  or  pullet  will  lay  more  weight  of  eggs  in  a  year  than  the 
Leghorn  hen  or  pullet,  and  also  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  eggs 
average  higher.    At  five  months  I  have  seen  an  Orpington  pullet 
weighing  nine  pounds.    Matured  pullets  often  weigh  ten  pounds. 
Hens  conmionly  weigh  twelve  pounds.     Cockerels  weigh  twelve 
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pounds,  and  cocks  commonly  fourteen  pounds.  In  rare  cases  I 
have  seen  cockerels  that  weighed  fourteen  pounds  and  cocks  that 
weighed  sixteen  pounds.  These  facts  show  the  breed  to  be  quick 
maturing  and  heavy  egg-laying  like  the  Mediterranean  breeds  and 
large  like  the  Asiatic  breeds.  The  American  standard  of  perfeo- 
tion  requires  the  following  weights:  cock,  10  pounds;  cockerel^ 
8^  pounds;  hen,  8  pounds;  pullet,  7  pounds. 

The  Orpington  is  not  a  yellow  skinned,  yellow  legged  breed. 
Its  skin  is  pinkish  white,  and  its  legs  as  well,  excepting  in  the 
Black  and  Blue  varieties,  which  have  black  and  blue  legs,  re- 
spectively. In  the  market  the  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  are 
most  attractive,  with  their  full,  plump  bodies,  and  white  or  pinkish 
white  legs.  The  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  yellow  legged  fowl  is 
rapidly  passing  in  the  presence  of  the  Orpington. 

The  disposition  of  the  Orpington  is  quiet  and  gentle  like  thd 
Asiatics,  and  they  are  consequently  easily  confined  by  low  fences, 
which  lessens  the  expense  of  keeping  as  well  as  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  runs.  The  breed  does  well  in  confinement  or  on 
free  range,  and  is  adaptable  to  all  sorts  of  climates  and  conditions. 
It  is  better  fitted  for  the  cooler  zones,  however,  than  for  the  hotten 
zones. 

The  fancier  takes  kindly  to  the  Orpington  on  account  of  tHe  re- 
markable beauty  of  the  breed.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Buff, 
Black  and  White  varieties  have  been>  admitted  to  the  standard  of 
perfection.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  newer  varieties 
will  follow.  For  many  years  all  of  the  different  varieties  have 
been  exhibited  at  our  larger  shows. 

Of  course,  each  variety  of  the  breed  has  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, who  believe  that  it  is  superior  to  the  other  varieties  of 
Orpingtons.  In  my  opinion  it  is  very  largely  a  question  of  taste. 
In  the  main  the  varieties  are  all  very  similar,  and  I  believe  that 
with  good  handling  any  one  of  the  varieties  would  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  variety  with  poor  handling.  What  I 
have  stated  above  is  true  from  either  the  fancier's  or  from  the 
market  man's  point  of  view.  The  fancier  should  only  say  that, 
in  his  opinion,  one  variety  is  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  and 
the  market  poultryman  should  state  only  that  his  experience  has 
led  him  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  merits  of  the  different 
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varieties  for  egg  and  meat  production,  for  the  next  man  will  prob- 
ably have  had  quite  a  different  experience.  However,  my  per- 
sonal preference  is  for  the  Buff.  The  color  is  popular.  It  con- 
trasts equally  well  with  the  green  fields  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  or  the  brown,  red  and  golden  tints  of  autumn. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  different  breeds  and  varieties  of 
breeds  offer  a  great  field  for  difference  of  opinion  and  argument, 
but  one  thing  is  sure,  namely,  that  any  breed  or  subdivision  of  a 
breed  is  largely  what  you  make  it.  Conditions  are  not  fixed. 
Everything  is  subject  to  change.  Qualities  of  substantial  worth 
can  be  bred  in  or  out  of  any  stocL 
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THE  ASIATICS 

The  Asiatics  are  so  styled  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Oriental  extraction.  They  comprise  the  id- 
lowing  breeds:  Brahmas,  Light  and  Dark;  Cochins,  Bnflf,  Part 
ridge,  White  and  Black;  Langshans,  Black  and  White. 

THE  BKAHUAS 

The  Light  Brahma  is  our  heav- 
iest  breed,    the   standard   weights 
being:  cocks  12  pounds,  cockerels 
10,  hens  9^  and  pullets  8.     This 
breed,  as  well  as  all  the  Asiatics, 
is  a  feather-l^^ed  fowl.      Their 
surface  color  can  be  described  aa 
white  and  black,  the  latter  being 
found  in  the  hackle  in  the  shape 
of  a  black  stripe  running  through 
the  length  of  each  feather.     The 
Fio.  87. — Light  Brahiu  Her.     cape  is  black  and  white;  the  tail 
black.     The  Light  Brahma  breeders  lay  great  stress  on  the  color 
of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  which  should  be  black  with  white 
edging   on   lower   web   of  pri- 
maries.     The   tail   of   the    fe- 
male, which  is  made  a  distinc- 
tive   feature,     is    black    with 
white  edging  on  the  two  top 
feathers.     The  tail  coverts  are 
black  edged  with  white, 

The    Brahmas    ar«    becom- 
ing  a   strictly   fancier's   fowl;    . 
they     are     not     popular     for 
general  purposes  although  some 
claim  good  laying  qualities  for 

their   BtraiBB.      It    ia    a    very        "«'  "'-l^"""  =•""'  Co™, 
handsome  fowl  of  commanding  appearance; 
9  I2fi7j 
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The  Dark  Brahma  has  the  same  general  shape  as  the  Light, 
but  is  one  pound  lighter.  The  general  color  of  both  male  and 
female  is  mottled  and  resembles 
the  Silver  Penciled  Plymouth 
Bock.  The  predominating  color 
of  the  male  is  silvery  white  with 
a  black  tail ;  the  female  has  a 
silvery  white  neck  with  a  broad 
black  stripe  running  through  the 
middle  of  each  feather.  General 
body  color  is  gray  with  dark 
penciling  conforming  to  the 
shape  of  the  feathers.  The  tail 
is  black,  the  two  top  feathers  be- 
ing penciled  on  upper  edge.  The 

coverts  are    gray  with   uniform        ^^^   89.- Pabtridoe  Cochin  Coc 
penciling.' 

THE    COCHINS 

The  Cochin  as  seen  in  our  showrooms  can  be  described  as  a 
big  fluffy  ball  with  fluffy  legs.  We  would  call  them  the  iVncier's 
fowl  since  their  shape  and  feathering  denotes  great  skill  in  breed- 
ing. They  are  of  about  the  same  &ize  as  the  Dark  Brahmaa  e.x- 
cept  the  standard  weight  for  the  hen,  which  is  given  as  9  pounds. 
The  predominating  features  of  the  Cochins  are  the  rounded  out- 
lines of  different  sections,  the  star  point  being  the  cushion  which 
is  more  pronounced  in  the  female. 

Some  of  our  best  colored  buff  fowls  are  to  be  found  in  th( 
Buff  Cochins  while  the  distinctive  color  and  markings  of  th( 
Partridge  breeds  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  Partridge  Cochin,  malt 
and  female. 

THE  LANG8HAN8 

The  Black  Langshan  is  a  fowl  that  from  its  distinctive  shap* 
appears  to  be  a  very  tall  fowl.  This,  in  a  measure,  is  dependen' 
more  upon  its  great  depth  of  body  and  erect  carriage  than  ib 
length.  The  male  has  a  very  long  tail  which  is  carried  high ;  th( 
female  also  carries  her  tail  in  the  same  fashion.     A  picture  of  i 
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Langshan  male  and  female  adequately  portrays  the  characteristic 
carriage  and  shape  of  this  breed. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  Langshans  are:  cocks  9^  pounds, 
liens  8,  cockerels  7  and  pullets  6^.  They  are  fine  layers, 
especially  in  winter  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  very  fine 
flavor. 

The  White  Langshan  has  the  same  shape  and  general  char- 
acteristics as  the  Black,  but  is  not  so  popular. 


BREEDING  POULTRY  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

James  E.  Rice, 
Proteuor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  UnfverBitf,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

The  vital  factors  in  the  breeding  of 
fowls  for  e^  production  are : 

1.  To  maintain  and  improve  the  con- 
stitutional vigor  of  the  stock, 

2.  To  increase  the  normal  profitable 
commercial  life  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

3.  To  secure  a  high  average  sustained 
yield  for  a  period  of  two,  three  or  more 
years. 

4.  To  secure  the  most  profitable  distri- 
bution of  egg  production  throu^out  the 
year. 

5.  To  produce  a  superior  quality  of  eggs. 

6.  To  increase  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen. 

7.  To  secure  strong,  fertile  and  hatchable  eggs  that  produce 
vigorous  chicks. 

8.  To  secure  the  most  economical  egg  production. 

9.  To  improve  the  market  value  of  the  fowl  and  offspring  for 
eating  purposes. 

10.  To  produce  an  attractive  looking  fowl  that  breeds  true. 
The  ten  points  enumerated  above  may  be  accomplished  by  a 

careful  observation  of  the  laws  of  breeding,  coupled  with  the  best 
known  methods  of  rearing,  feeding,  housing  and  care.  No 
amount  of  good  breeding  will  overcome  poor  care  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  very  best  of  care  and  management  cannot  take 
the  place  of  good  breeding,  or  overcome  the  handicap  of  poor 
breeding. 

The  development  of  a  superior  strain  of  fowls  for  e^  produc- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  slow  proeessof  selection  and  mating  of 
individuals  that  most  nearly  approach  the  ideals  toward  which 
we  are  working. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  breeding  for  egg  production  is  to 

start  with  a  foundation  stock  of  one  of  the  modem  improved  pure 

(260] 
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breeds,  of  which  there  are  many  available  at  the  present  time 
within  driving  distance  of  nearly  every  farm  in  New  York  State. 

CHOOSE   A   GOOD   VARIETY 

The  breeds  and  varieties  differ  as  regards  size,  shape,  color, 
rate  of  development,  number  and  quality  of  eggs  laid,  seasonal 
distribution  of  egg  production,  constitutional  vigor,  broodiness, 
disposition,  activity,  foraging  qualities,  proportion  of  edible 
parts,  etc 

Xo  one  breed  or  variety  comfbines  all  the  desirable  qualities 
developed  to  perfection.  All  are  capable  of  improvement.  The 
variety  that  it  is  best  to  select  is  the  one  that  most  nearly  meets 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  breeder.  Whether  or  not  any 
particular  breed  will  best  meet  our  requirements  will  depend,  to 
a  large  extent,  upon  whether  or  not  we  breed  and  handle  that 
variety  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  make  use  of  its  most  pro- 
nounced desirable  qualities.  If  breeds  are  to  be  compared  and 
rated  with  regard  only  to  their  meat  producing  qualities,  the 
Mediterranean,  Dutch  or  Belgium  types  of  fowls,  represented  by 
the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Anconas,  Campines,  etc.,  will  be  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  race,  while  the  great  American  class,  made  up  of 
the  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  or  the  Asiatics  repre- 
sented by  the  Brahmas  and  Langshans,  or  the  English  class  includ- 
ing the  Orpingtons,  and  others  of  somewhat  similar  type,  should 
prove  eminently  satisfactory.  Jf  only  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  per  year  were  to  be  the  chief  concern,  without  regard  to 
the  market  value  of  the  eggs  or  coat  of  producti9n,  the  decision 
would  be  likely  to  rest  with  some  particular  strain  of  any  one  of 
the  many  varieties  of  poultry  of  medium  size  that  have  been  ea- 
pecially  bred  for  egg  production,  or  for  the  general  purpose,  egg 
and  meat  production  combined.  If,  however,  our  ideal  is  to  be  the 
largest  financial  return  for  eggs,  at  the  least  cost,  without  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  fowl  for  eating  purposes  or  the  use  of  the 
chickens  for  meat  production,  a  variety  should  be  selected  that 
vnll  best  combine  the  qualities  to  produce  the  largest  number  of 
eggs  of  the  right  size,  shape  and  color  suitable  for  the  best  market ; 
and  that  will  produce  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  season  of  high  prices,  — one  that  because  of  its  vitality 
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and  size,  will  produce  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost.  Such  a  variety 
most  likely  would  be  found  among  some  of  the  Leghorn  or  similar 
breeds.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  Leghorn  would 
necessarily,  in  all  instances,  be  the  most  profitable  fowl  to  keep. 

The  larger  the  breed,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  will 
be  the  cost,  of  maintenance  land  hence  the  higher  the  cost  per 
dozen  eggs,  assuming  the  number  and  size  of  eggs  and  vigor  of  the 
flock  to  be  the  same.  It  is  manifestly  difficult  to  judge  general 
purpose  breeds  solely  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
year.  We  should  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  eggs  and 
the  proportion  produced  during  the  season  of  highest  prices ;  or  the 
value  of  the  eggs  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  hatching  chickens  to 
be  grown  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  other  high  priced  poultry  flesh. 
It  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  have  Leghorns  competing  with 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  on  a  meat 
or  a  general  purpose  basis. 

We  can  obtain  the  full  money  earning  value  of  a  breed  only 
when  we  handle  it  so  as  to  utilize  fully  all  of  its  important  quali- 
ties. For  one  to  undertake  to  distinguish  between  the  breeds  and 
varieties  by  singling  out  one  as  being  the  best  for  egg  production, 
under  all  circumstances,  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  a 
number  of  other  varieties,  which,  if  bred  and  handled  properly, 
would  pay  as  large  a  net  profit  in  the  year,  although  this  profit 
might  be  derived  from  a  number  of  sources  other  than  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Whatever  the  breed  selected,  it  is  vitally  important  that  it  be 
of  a  high  utility  quality  and  with  this  quality  fixed  to  breed  true. 
The  various  strains  of  all  of  our  varieties  of  poultry  differ  quite 
as  widely  as  do  the  varieties  of  any  of  the  breeds  when  their  laying 
qualities  and  constitutional  vigor  are  compared. 

K7.EP  A  PUKE  BBEED 

Pure-Bred  Poultry  Are  More  Likely  to  Breed  True 

Probably  the  most  important  characteristic  of  a  fowl  for  breed- 
ing purposes  is  its  ability  to  transmit  certain  qualities  to  its  off- 
spring. Individuals  and  strains  of  fowls  differ  remarkably  in  this 
power.  Usually  it  is  only  after  many  years  of  rigid  selection  for 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  fowls  are  bred  that  this  quality 
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I  secured.  If  the  birda  have  been  bred  for  m&oy  years  for  extemi 
uality  of  eggs,  for  the  number  of  egga  laid,  for  their  pluma^ 
jlor,  vigor,  longevity  or  other  characters,  and  if  as  much  care  ht 
een  need  in  selecting  the  males  as  the  females,  one  may  reasonabl 
ipect  better  breeding  qualities  in  the  stock  as  regards  their  powf 
)  transmit  either  desirable  or  undesirable  characteristics.  Pun 
red  fowls,  because  they  have  been  selectad  for  a  definite  purpOE 
1  establishing  the  variety,  furnish  the  most  desirable  foundatio 
a  which  to  base  further  improvement  in  breeding. 

They  Are  More  Likely  to  he  Prolific 
The  general  expectation  would  be  that  if  fowls  possess  equs 
igor,  those  that  have  been  bred  properly  for  egg  production  fo 
period  of  years  would  be  more  likely  to  give  a  higher  egg  yiel 
lan  those  not  so  bred.  Most  of  the  mi^ed  flocks  of  fowls  ai 
lade  up  of  so  many  different  types  in  their  various  blood  line 
iat  one  would  not  expect  to  secure  a  high  general  average  of  pre 
uction.  Mixing  blood  lines  indiscriminately,  as  is  usually  th 
ase  with  mongrel  flocks,  is  likely  to  result  in  reversion  and  lowe 
ields. 

Superior  Quality  of  Eggs 
The  difference  in  the  external  quality  of  eggs,  as  regards  coloi 
bape  and  size,  is  vastly  superior  in  the  case  of  almost  any  of  tb 
ure  breeds  than  it  is  of  mixed  varieties.  From  a  breeding  stand 
oint,  it  would  require  many  years  of  painstaking  selection  to  ac 
omplish  the  same  general  result  in  uniform  high  quality  of  egg 
f  one  were  to  start  with  mixed  varieties  instead  of  pure  breds. 

Eggs  Sell  for  a  Higher  Price 
Epgs  of  pure-bred  varieties  generally  sell  for  higher  prices 
ssuming  them  to  be  of  equal  freshness  and  essentially  of  thi 
ame  size,  because  they  are  usually  more  uniform  in  color  an( 
bape  and  possess  an  additional  value  for  hatching  purposes.  Thi 
iperior  quality,  and  hence  high  price  of  eggs  from  pure-bred  stocl 
la,-  also  be  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  chickens  for  eatinf 
iirposes  because  of  their  tendency  to  be  similar  in  type  an* 
abit  of  growth. 
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It  Costs  No  More  to  Keep  Them 

Assuming  that  the  weight  of  the  fowls  and  the  number  of  eggs 
that  they  lay  is  approximately  the  same,  it  will  cost  no  more  to 
keep  pure-bred  birds  than  common  stock.  The  same  is  true  as 
regards  the  cost  of  land,  houses,  feed,  care  and  management  It  is 
certain  that  the  value  of  the  birds,  ^ven  to  sell  for  eggs  or  flesh,  is 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  with  common  stock ;  hence  the  appar- 
ent advantage  of  having  pure-bred  stock,  from  a  standpoint  of 
economical  production. 


\; 
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Pure-Bred  Stock  or  Eggs  Can  be  Sold  for  Hatching  Purposes 

The  highest  prices  for  eggs  are  secured  not  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic eating  value  of  the  product  but  because  of  the  quality  of 
the  stock  that  the  eggs  may  be  expected  to  produce.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing generally  sell  for  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  per  egg  as 
eggs  of  similar  size,  color,  shape  and  freshness  from  common  stock, 
due  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  chickens  that  should  be  hatched. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  the  difference  in  money  value 
of  pure-bred  fowls  of  similar  size,  shape,  color,  vigor,  etc.,  due 
to  the  breeding  value  of  the  birds. 

If  a  person  has  stock  and  eggs  of  pure-breds  which  will  command 
a  premium  for  quality  and  desirability  for  breeding  purposes, 
he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  much  of  his  produce  for  superior 
prices  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  —  as  in  the  case  of  cockerels  in 
the  fall  and  of  eggs  in  the  spring  —  he  has  a  surplus,  and  when, 
ordinarily,  prices  of  j^oultry  products  for  consumption  are  lowest. 
The  sales  which  a  poultryman  who  has  pure-bred  poultry  can 
make  by  judicious  advertising,  at  least  locally,  generally  make  an 
important  increase  in  the  gros^  value  of  the  sales  as  compared  to 
a  similar  amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  at  the  same  seasons  of 
the  year  from  commt)n  stock,  for  eating  purposes. 

They  Possess  Better  Hatching  Qualities 

Other  things  being  equal,  one  may  usually  expect  to  receive  a 
little  better  results  in  hatching  and  rearing  if  the  eggs  are  from 
a  pure-bred  variety  of  poultry  as  compared  to  eggs  of  equal  fresh- 
ness from  common  stock  and  from  fowls  kept  under  similar  con- 
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itioiia.  This  is  because  of  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
le  eggs,  nature  of  the  shell  and  time  required  for  hatching  chicks. 
gga  from  the  different  breeds  differ  slightly  as  to  time  required 
ir  hatching,  nature  of  the  shell,  etc. ;  hence  the  desirability  of 
iving  e^;s  of  similar  quality  in  incubating  in  the  same  machine 
'  under  the  same  hens. 

'ore  Pride  Will  be  Taken  in  Attractive  Looking  Stock  and  Eggs 
A  person  who  has  attractive  looking  stock  or  products  to  sell  will 
Dquestionably  take  more  pride  in  it  and  consequently  greater 
iterest,  which  usually  will  result  in  better  care.  Better  care 
early  always  pays  a  large  dividend  in  better  profits. 
Life  is  too  short  for  a  person  to  begin  with  stock  which  is  no 
3tter  than  fowls  were  many  years  ago.  Great  progress  has  been 
lade  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  development  of  standard  bred 
nultry.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  cost  which  will  be 
ecessary  in  order  to  get  started  in  the  keeping  of  pure-bred 
oultry,  one  is  seldom,  if  ever,  justified  in  trv-ing  to  substitute 
me  for  money  in  the  development  of  a  flock  of  profitable  poultry, 
"he  easiest  way  to  get  the  best  is  to  begin  at  least  with  reasonably 
ood  pure-bred  stock  which  may  be  purchased  in  nearly  every  com- 
luntty  at  a  reasonable  price.  Having  decided  upon  and  having 
ecured  a  good  pure  breed,  the  following  ten  factors  should  be 
bserved. 

1.    SELECT   FOWLS   FOB   CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOR 

Since  the  first  step  in  good  breeding  is  to  eliminate  the  unfit,  the 
oundation  of  all  improvement  is  good  health.  Fowls  differ  in 
heir  vitality.  Some  are  physically  strong;  others  are  weak, 
iome  are  bom  strong,  others  weak.  Some  are  strong  and  later 
oae  their  vitality  through  neglect  or  misuse.  Whatever  may  be  the 
■ause  or  causes  of  the  weakness,  they  are  unprofitable  individuals 
ind  should  be  discarded.  Without  a  robust  constitution,  fowls 
annot  eat  well,  and  hence  cannot  produce  flesh  or  eggs  profitably. 

The  most  important  factor' in  the  successful  handling  of  poultry 
s  to  eliminate  from  the  flock  the  unprofitable  individuals.  By 
0  doing  one  readily  increases  the  net  profits  per  bird  and  raises 
laterially  the  average  production  of  the  flock.     Frequently  the 
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veak,  undeveloped   and   undesir&ble  birds   cause  sufficient   lose 
0  overbalance  the  profits  of  the  best  birds  in  the  flock. 

Differences  in  thS  constitutional  vigor  of  poultry  may  be  recog- 
lized  when  individuals  are  studied  in  detail,  section  by  section, 
emembering  that  there  is  no  one  distinguishing  characteristic, 
?bich  taken  alone,  will  always  prove  tme.  A  person  must  base  hie 
«st  judgment  on  the  composite- assembling  of  several  distinguish- 
ng  characteristics.  This  method,  if  properly  applied,  will  prove 
lufficiently  reliable  to  make  it  workable.  Animals  differ  in  theii 
lonstitutional  vigor  primarily  in  two  respects:  first,  as  to  theli 
;eneral  behavior  j  second  as  to  their  body  characters. 
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Behaviof 
Activity.  Birds  of  high  or  low  vitality  show  it  in  their  activity, 
rhey  show  their  physical  vigor  by  their  courage,  their  intelligenl 
nterest  in  what  is  going  on,  and  by  their  running,  flying,  foraging; 
scratching  and  fitting.  Birds  of  low  vitality  are  inactive,  tired, 
lo  not  have  good  recuperative  powers  and  succumb  easily  to  hard- 
ihip  or  neglect.  A  person  who  thoroughly  understands  the  dis' 
inguishing  characters  indicating  high  and  low  vitality  does  not 
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have  to  look  long  at  chickens  to  see  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy 
and  which  are  weak. 

Crowing,  Cackling  and  Singing.  The  crcfwing,  cackling  and 
singing  of  birds  indicate  their  vitality.  The  birds  having  strong 
vitality  ufiiially  crow  longest,  loudest  and  most  frequently.  In 
the  early  days  when  cock  fighting  was  a  popular  pastime,  this 
was  one  of  the  common  tests  of  good  fighters  before  entering  them 


TABLE  3. — Financial  Statement  (per  Hen) 

(Average  for  all  years) 

« 

• 

True  Average 

Difference 

Strong 

Weak 

Strong 

Weak 

Pens 

• 

76-76- 
11-76- 
22-69 

75-75- 
13-77- 
23-70 

Income: 

Value  of  esiEB 

3.12 
0.07 

1.19 
0.08 
3.19 
1.27 
1.92 

2.67 
0.06 

1.10 
0.11 
2.73 
1.21 
1.52 

0.45 
0.01 

0.09 

'6.46 
0.06 
0.40 

Value  of  sain  in  weiicht 

Outgo: 

Cost  of  food 

Cost  of  loss  of  stock 

0.03 

Total  income 

Total  outffo 

Balance  profit . ,  , 

*  From  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  345,  A  Continued  Study  of  CorutUutional  Vigor  in  Poultry.     . 

In  the  comparison  of  all  the  strong  flocks  with  all  the  weak  flocks  (Table  3),  the  strons  hens 
showed  decidedly  the  more  profitable  returns.  The  actual  difference  in  profit  when  all  but  fixed 
and  equal  charges  are  considered  amounted  to  40  cents  a  hen,  or  $4CX)  for  one  thousand  hens,  in 
favor  of  the  strong  fowls. 
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in  the  battle.  Large  numbers  of  birds  were  picked  out  for  fight- 
ing purposes  on  account  of  their  general  appearance.  These  were 
placed  so  that  they  could  see  but  could  not  reach  the  others.  They 
were  then  allowed  to  show  their  crowing  capacities  (telling  what 
they  could  do,  if  they  had  a  chance).  Crowing  is  a  challenge  to 
combat.  Generally  a  challenge  is  not  issued  unless  the  challenger 
feels  that  he  has  the  strength,  endurance  and  skill  to  —  as  Josh 
Billings  expressed  it  —  "  back  up  the  crow  with." 

Any  one  may  easily  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  crowing,  cackling 
and  singing  characteristic  of  fowls  as  indicating  constitutional 
vigor,  by  observing  them  carefully  when  the  strong  is  in  the  pres- 
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^nce  of  the  weak.  Almost  invariably  the  high  vitality  birds  will 
irow  freely,  whereas  those  of  low  vitality  seldom,  if  ever,  crow. 
So,  too,  a  flock  of  hens  may  be  watched  unobserved,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  almost  never,  will  the  low  vitality  birds  be  singing. 
Fhey  usually  will  not  be  laying,  or  if  laying,  will  not  be  feeling 
itrong  physically. 

Cackling  ia  a  mating  call.  It  is  closely  associated  with  egg 
)roduction.  The  best  laying  condition  ia  also  the  best  physical 
nudition.  Singing  and  cackling  are  the  joyous  expressions  of 
jood  health.  The  laying  hen  is  the  happy,  singing,  cackling  hen. 
jood  health  is  the  first  essential  to  good  ^g  production. 

Gallantry.  This  means  that  the  ph'vsical  vigor  of  a  male  asserts 
tself  in  his  behavior  toward  the  females.  Gallantry  is  an  ex- 
iression  of  the  male's  masculine  characteristics  in  assisting  and 
lefending  the  females.  A  good  male  generally  is  generous  and 
wnrteous  toward  the  females  and  will  call  them  to  eat  whatever 
le  finds  that  is  good.  Some  of  the  best  males  have  been  known 
10  deny  themselves  on  account  of  this  peculiar  characteristic. 

After  observing  other  important  factors  a  person  should 
Tatch  the  males  to  see  the  way  in  which  they  call  the  females. 
For  this  purpose  especially  attractive  food  should  be  thrown  to 
the  flock  of  females  where  the  males  are  running  with  them  and 
sin  be  observed  under  normal  conditions.  Usually  coupled  with 
the  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  male,  is  his  courage  in  the  defense 
>f  the  flock  —  fighting  anything  regardless  of  size. 

Generally,  although  not  always,  the  most  vigorous  males, 
when  with  a  large  number  of  each  sex,  will  carry  with  them  a 
larger  group  of  the  females.  For  example,  let  four  males  of  de- 
cidedly different  d^^ees  of  constitutional  vigor  run  with  a  large 
Bock  of  females  and  it  will  be  observed  ttat  a  larger  proportion 
rf  the  flock  may  be  expected  to  go  with  the  most  vigorous  males 
md  a  fewer  number  with  the  weaker  males. 

fiar/y  Rising  and  Late  Retiring.  The  time  fowls  spend  on  the 
perches  as  compared  to  the  time  in  action  on  the  ground  or 
floor,  and  the  time  of  going  to  and  leaving  the  roost,  are  excellent 
indieations-  of  health  and  vitality  and  conditions  of  laying.  Fowls 
that  frequent  the  perches  during  the  day  give  evidence  of  being 
out  of  condition  at  least  temporarily.     Physical  weakness  is  gen- 
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erally  indicated  by  a  desire  to  rest.  When  a  fowl  is  out  of  condi- 
tion it  seeks  rest  and  seclusion,  and  the  roosts  generally  furnish 
the  most  natural  retreat.  Hens,  like  people,  go  to  bed  when 
they  are  sick  or  tired.  The  most  vigorous,  which  generally  are 
the  most  productive  birds,  are  usually  the  last  to  go  to  roost  at 
nig'ht.  They  are  also  the  first  to  leave  the  perches  in  the  morning. 
This  is  because  the  fowls  possess  vigorous  good  health  and  good 
appetites. 


FiQ.  90.  An  Abnorual  Ttpe  of  Low  Vitality. 

The  Appetite.  Birds  which  are  physically  strong  and  activB 
have  piood  appetites.  They  digest  their  food  normally  during  the 
night  and  at  the  first  sign  of  dawn  are  down  on  the  floor  or  out 
in  the  field,  eagerly  searching  for  food.  Good  appetite  waits 
on  good  digestion.  The  way  the  birds  scratch  deep  holes  in  the 
litter,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  seek  food,  is  a  very  reliable 
index  of  their  health.  A  good  appetite  associated  with  rapid 
growth  or  heavy  egg  production,  or  both,  is  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions of  good  digestion  and  good  health, —  a  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  constitutional  vigor. 
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FiQ.  91.  Note  the  Difference  in 
THE  Depth  of  Body  of  the  Two 
CoTKEKELa  OF  THE  Same  Vabiety  and 


FlO.  fl2.  ObsEHVE  the  DtFFEBEBCB  IN 

THE  Width  of  the  Rodies,  also 
Shape  of  the  Head,  Sczk  of  the 
Comb  asd  General  ArPEARANCE  of 
Rugged  UEVELoruENT. 


Fig.  93.  Observe  the  Same  General 
CovTBAST  IS  Type  Between  the 
K1RD8  OF  High  akd  Low  Vitality  ab 
SUOW.V  IB  Fia-  81. 


Fig.  94.  Note  the  Same  General 
C0NTBA8TS  IN  Body  Shape  Bf.tween 
the  Bibd  of  Hioh  Vitality  and  Low 
Vitality    ab  Shown   in   Figs.   91,  &2 


Pig.  95.  Showb  PARTKruLARLY  the 

DlFFEBESCE   IS   THE    ATTITUDE    OF   THE 

BiHD  Showino  Hioh  Vitality  on  the 
RiOHT,  A3  Compared  to  the  Bird  or 
"i»  Vitality  on  the  Left. 


Fig.  96,  Note  the  Plumage  Devel- 
opment, Size  of  Comb,  Depth  of 
Body,  Size  of  Shane,  etc.,  of  the 
High  Vitality  Bibd  on  the  Right. 
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Fullness  of  the  Crop.  The  amount  of  food  found  in  the  crop 
of  birds  on  the  perches  at  night  is  a  very  reliable  guide  to  the 
health  and  productive  condition  of  the  fowl.  The  bird  of  good 
vitality  generally  goes  to  roost  with  the  crop  full,  whereas  birds  of 
low  vitality  generally  have  little  food  in  the  crop.  The  amount 
of  food  in  the  crop  at  night  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  appetite  of 
the  bird  during  the  day  and  the  demand  of  the  body  for  food.  Be- 
gardless  of  what  one  may  feed  birds  of  low  vitality  they  seldom 
have  much  food  in  the  crop.  It  is  always  nearly  empty.  Fowls 
generally  eat  no  more  than  their  body  demands  and  the  demand 
for  food  is  in  proportion  to  performance  as  represented  by  body 
growth,  egg  production  and  exercise. 

So  much  for  the  general  characteristics  as  indicated  by  consti- 
tutional vigor  in  the  domestic  fowl  as  shown  by  their  behavior. 


t 


Constitutional  Vigor  Shotun  by  Body  Characters 

The  most  important  body  characters  indicating  vitality  are  tiiose 
of  shape,  size  and  weight  of  the  body.     Unquestionably  there  is  a 
very  strong  correlation  between  the  shape  of  body  and  the  physical 
condition  of  fowls  of  the  same  variety.     In  order  that  we  may  see 
these  differences  more  clearly  we  must,  of  course,  have  strong  con- 
trasts between  the  very  strong  and  the  very  weak.     Frequently 
one  will  have  to  discriminate  carefully  in  order  to  see  the  fine  dis- 
tinction between  individuals  that  show  moderate  and  those  that 
show  ordinary  constitutional  vigor.    It  is,  however,  comparatively 
easy  for  one  to  observe  the  body  characteristics  such  as  shape  and 
size,  when  one  fowl  is  decidedly  stronger  than  the  other.    The  body 
shape  that  best  indicates  the  vigor  of  a  bird  is  the  natural  result 
of  continued  low  physical  condition  and  inactivity,  poor  appetite 
and  slow  growth.     The  body  is  the  physical  expression  of  the  con- 
dition of  health.     All  animals  take  on  certain  physical  character^ 
istics  of  body  attitude  and  type  that  reflect  their  physical  con- 
dition and  state  of  health.     Low  vitality  results  in  abnormal,  in- 
complete or  faulty  development  by  which  certain  parts  of  the  body 
are  out  of  proportion  to  other  parts,     (Fig.  90.)     A  bird  having 
high  vitality  has   a  body   shape  that   indicates  large  digestive 
capacity  and  a  full  normal  development  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 
For  example,  a  fowl  of  high  vitality  generally  has  a  reasonably 
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long  keel,  a  fairly  broad  back,  a  deep,  full  abdomen,  full  crop  and 
prominent  "breast."  (Figs.  91,  92,  93  and  94.)  A  bird  having 
a  normal  development  of  all  body  characters  for  the  variety  will 
have  a  body  shape  that  in  outline,  either  viewed  from  the  side 
or  rear,  will  more  nearly  approach  filling  a  parallelogram ;  whereas 
birds  of  exceedingly  low  vitality  are  more  likely  to  have  a  short 
keel,  narrow  body,  shrunken  breast,  tucked-up  abdomen,  approach- 
ing the  shape  of  a  triangle.     (Figs.  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96.) 

The  modifications  of  parts  through  failure  to  develop  normally, 
indicate  that  the  digestive  tract  is  not  normal  in  size  or  is  not 
functioning  properly.  A  bird  normally  having  high  vitality  may 
be  temporarily  in  a  condition  of  low  vitality  and  later  recover 
the  normal  condition.  A  fowl's  body  shape  varies  materially 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  and  from  youth  to  old  age. 
Its  physical  characters  may  change —  in  fact  normally  do  change 
—  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  bird  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  individual.  Hence,  every 
bird  must  be  judged  by  its  vigor  only  at  the  time  of  observation. 
A  fowl  temporarily  out  of  condition  would  show  many  of  the  char- 
acters indicating  low  vitality.  The  same  fowl,  after  a  period  of 
rest  and  recuperation,  might  no  longer  show  low  vitality  charac- 
teristics, but  would  be  judged  as  a  vigorous  bird. 

High  vitality  does  not  necessarily  mean  high  production. 
Sometimes  a  fowl  may  be  non-productive,  or  nearly  so,  and  show 
the  highest  possible  physical  vigor.  This  is  because  it  has  not 
used  up  its  energy  in  laying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  pro- 
duction may  result  in  producing  low  vitality  at  the  close  of  a  long 
period  of  laying.  After  a  good  rest  the  fowl  would  be  likely  to 
recover  her  normal  bodv  tvpe. 

In  order  to  have  vividly  in  the  mind's  eye  bold  contrasts  in 
type  that  may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  physically  strong  from 
the  physically  weak,  it  is  helpful  to  compare  body  types  with 
relation  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  fill  the  out- 
line of  a  parallelogram  or  a  triangle.  (See  Fig.  97.)  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  bird  of  high  vitality  has  a  full  development  of  the 
muscles  that  surround  the  keel,  while  one  of  very  low  vitality  gen- 
erally has  very  deficient  muscular  development  of  the  keel.  The 
bird  of  high  vitality  usually  has  a  deeper  abdomen  and  a  broader 
back  and  keel,  which  nearly  fills  the  parallelogranu 
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Flo.  98.  The  Firbt  Four  and  the  Sixth  Chicken,  NuMBEBiNa  from  the 
Lett,  abb  of  High  Vitality.  Those  uabked  "  B "  are  or  the  Low 
ViTAUTv  Type,    Note  the  Cokpasisoh. 


Fig.  B9.  Note  the  Sake  General  DiyyERENCE  i 
THE  Chickens  of  Hioh  Vitautt,  i:«DiCATtn>  by  "A 
TnBEE  Chic-kens  of  Low  Vitality  i 


Fia.  100.  Thib  Illcstration  Shows  Four  Chickens  of  the  Same  Age, 
Beared  Together  in  the  Same  Brooder.  The  Largest  One  will  Weigh 
At  least  Four  Tiueb  as  Much  as  the  Shaixebt. 
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The  shape  of  the  body  is  as  true  a  characteristic  by  which' hi^ 
and  low  vitality  may  be  distinguished  in  the  case  of  young  chick- 
ens as  it  is  of  the  mature  fowls.  The  baby  chick  having  low 
vitality,  like  the  older  fowl,  has  a  hollow  breast,  tucked-up  abdomen 
and  a  narrow  keel  which  gives  it  a  triangular  instead  of  a 
parallelogram  shape.      (See  Figs.  98  and  99.) 

Size  and  Weight.  Generally  the  size  and  weight  when  con- 
sidered together  are  a  fair  measure  of  vitality,  assuming  that 
birds  of  the  same  variety  and  age  are  compared.     Birds  of  high 


Fi(i.  101.  Two  Plvmouth  Rocks,     (a)  Male  Having  Strono  CoxsriTr- 

TIOSAL    ViGOB    AND    MASCULINE   QUALITIES;     (B)    A    CAPON    WhICH.    ALTHOUGH 

Lahoeb  im  Size  and  Heavier  in  Weight,  Shows  a  Dboiugd  Lack  of 
Masculine  Development.    Size  Does  Not  Always  Imiic&tk  Viqob. 

vitality  generally  grow  rapidly,  and  are  large  and  compact  for 
birds  of  that  variety.  (Fig.  100.)  Size  alone  or  weight  alone, 
however,  would  not  be  a  sure  indication  of  vitality.  Birds  may 
grow  very  large  in  frame  and  be  weak  physically  as  compared  to 
birds  of  the  same  variety  and  age  that  are  smaller,  more  solid  and 
more  active.  Therefore,  we  must  not  confuse  vitality  with  size 
or  weight  alone.    We  often  find  birds  of  medium  size  and  wei^t 
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that  are  more  vigorous,  more  courageous,  more  gallant,  and  in 
every  way  birds  of  greater  vitality  than  larger  birds  of  the  same 
age  and  variety.  Birds  of  high  vitality  may  use  up  their  energy 
by  activity  early  in  life  or  premature  reproduction  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  large  growth;  whereas  other  birds  having 
less  vigor  and  action,  simply  because  they  are  lazy,  phlegmatic 
and  easy-going,  will  grow  large  in  size.  (Fig.  101.)  In  a  test  of 
physical  endurance,  size  and  weight  are  important,  but  not  de- 
ciding characteristics.  Other  factors  being  equal,  such  as  activity 
and  compactness,  the  larger  and  heavier  birds  would  be  likely  to 
be  superior.  We  must  always  couple  the  performance  of  the  bird 
with  its  size  and  shape  and  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  bird  is  vigorous  just  because  it  is  large. 

In  a  certain  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  recently  used  for 
demonstration  purposes,  there  was  one  cockerel  that  was  much 
smaller  and  more  active  than  the  others.  He  was  selected  for 
his  superior  constitutional  vigor.  The  owner  remarked  that  this- 
cockerel  had  made  him  "  more  trouble  than  all  of  the  others  in  the 
flock  put  together."  He  weighed  at  least  one  pound  less  than  the 
others  of  the  same  age  and  breeding,  but  nevertheless  had  more 
vitality  and  "  pep,"  and  apparent  grip  on  life,  than  any  of  the 
others 

A  bird  of  high  quality  should  possess  five  principal  characters : 
size,  weight,  type,  reproductive  power  and  action,  which,  when 
taken  together,  represent  the  true  measure  of  a  fowl's  vitality.  If 
a  male  or  female  is  unsexed  they  may  grow  larger  but  will  be 
weaker  in  action  and  digestion  and  more  subject  to  disease. 
Capons  make  less  efficient  use  of  their  food^  are  less  vigorous,  are 
more  likely  to  succomb  to  hardship  than  fowls  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Nevertheless,  they  continue  to  grow  large,  but  in  doing 
so  frequently  take  on  characters  which  indicate  physical  weakness. 
(Fig.  101.) 

Head  and  Beak,  Often  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  shape 
of  body,  and  other  characters.  In  the  case  of  high  vitality  one  is 
likely  to  find  associated  with  the  solid,  compact,  blocky  body,  a 
broad,  round  head  with  a  short  heavy  curved  beak,  short,  thick 
neck  and  a  similar  development  of  other  parts.  One  would  ex- 
pect to  find  with  the  long,  thin  body,  a  long,  thin  neck,  thin  head 
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and  beat,  as  comEared  to  the  shorter,  thicker,  rounder  head  and 
beak  of  the  bird  having  high  vitality.  The  bird  of  decidedly  low 
vitality  we  speak  of  generally  as  having  a  crow  head,  which  is  a 
long,  thin,  flat  head  with  a  long,  thin,  flat  beak.     (Fig.  102.) 

If  a  bird  fails  to  grow  well  because  of  low  vitality  it  is  finally 
indicated  by  a  tendency  of  certain  parts  to  grow  out  of  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  appears  that  if  any  part  of  the 
chick  is  to  grow,  it  will  be  the  beak,  toes  and  wings.  These  are 
the  parts  most  needed  by  the  chick  to  enable  it  to  survive  —  the 
feet  and  wings  to  enable  the  chicken  to  escape  from  its  natural 
enemies.     This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature. 

Comb,  face  and  wattles.     Large,  bright-colored  and  soft  comb 


Si'LE^JDiD  Type  of  IIeah  as  Recards  Si7e,  Shape 
B  Head  of  a  Capos,  Showing  the  Way  i\  Which 
iiiviiwAL  Has  .Akkkited  the  DEVEi-oruENx  op 


and  wattles  are  more  likely  to  be  found  on  birds  having  higli 
vitality  than  on  those  of  low  vitality.  The  coior  of  the  comb  is 
quite  ft  reliable  indication  of  vitality.  It  may  be  said  truly  that 
fowls  carry  their  health  certificates  on  top  of  their  heads.  One  of 
the  s>Tnptoms  in  nearly  all  poultry  diseases  is  the  color  and  tlie 
size  of  the  comb.  The  size,  color  aad  texture  of  the  comb  indi- 
cates the  quality  and  circulation  of  the  blood.  (Figs.  102,  103, 
104  and  105.) 

The  comb  is  a  secondary  sexual  character  and  is  almost  a  per- 
fect indication  of  the  activity  of  the  reproductive  system;  how- 
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ever^  it  is  not  an  absolutely  infallible  guide.  Sometimes  a  fowl  may 
continue  to  lay  until  she  has  exhausted  her  vitality  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  shown  by  a  paleness  and  shrunken  condition 
of  the  comb.  The  comb  is  a  better  indicator  of  the  physical  vigor 
than  it  is  of  the  egg  producing  condition  of  a  fowl.  Whatever  is 
tnie  of  the  condition  of  the  comb  as  indicating  health  and  pro- 
duction is  nearly  equally  true  of  the  face  and  wattles  and  other 
head  parts. 

Eye.  Large,  wide-open,  bright,  round  eyes  as  compared  to  dull, 
sunken,  droopy  ones  are  exceedingly  accurate  indications  of 
vitality.  The  real  meaning  of  this  character  as  an  indication  of 
vigor  is  that  good  health  is  seen  more  quickly  through  the  bright 
expressive  eye  than  it  is,  perhaps,  by  any  other  single  character. 
A  bird  of  low  vitality  has  tired,  sleepy  eyes,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  first  to  bed  and  last  to  rise.     (Figs.  90  and  99.) 

Plumage.  The  amount,  color,  rapidity  of  growth  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  plumage  is  an  excellent  indication  of  health  and 
vitality.  This  is  shown  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  chickens 
and  fowls  during  the  molting  period.  Fowls  of  high  vitality  molt 
normally  —  that  is  to  say,  shed  a  few  feathers  at  a  time  and 
quickly  grow  new  ones  to  take  their  place,  and  they  complete  the 
molting  process  quickly.  Generally  birds  of  high  production 
continue  to  lay  late  in  the  fall,  and  therefore  do  not  molt  until 
Xovember  or  December.  In  this  instance  the  inherited  tendency 
to  produce  eggs  has,  in  a  measure,  overcome  their  normal  tendency 
to  molt.  If,  however,  the  birds  are  of  high  vitality,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  they  molt  normally  and  quickly  when  once  the  process 
b^ns.  Irregularly  and  thinly  feathered  birds  usually  are  of 
low  vitality.  Young  chickens  that  grow  their  body  feathers 
slowly  are  generally  deficient  in  vitality.     (Figs.  99  and  100.) 

The  fact  that  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  appear  to  grow  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  does  not  indicate  that  the 
feathers  grow  rapidly  —  the  contrary  is  true.  It  indicates  that 
the  body  has  failed  to  grow;  hence  the  wing  and  tail  feathers 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  as  compared  to 
vigorous  chickens  of  the  same  age  and  variety.  The  wings  of  the 
latter  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  body  and  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  chickens  having  low  vitality. 
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Flo,  103.  Thb  Flock  op  Fowlb  Showx  at  "A"  wehe  Selected  With 
rzbakdh  to  hloil  vltautt.  those  at  "b"  were  selected  fbou  the 
Saue  General  Flock  of  Pullets  of  Similar  Aob,  having  the  Saub 
Breeding  and  Care,  but  wf.be  Ciiobbn  Because  or  Their  Low  Vitality. 
Bebultb  are  SiiowH  IN  Table  1. 
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The  condition  of  the  oil  gland.  On  the  nimp,  at  the  base  of 
tail,  is  an  oil  gland  which  supplies  oil  for  the  plumage.  This  may 
be  used  as  an  indication  of  constitutional  vigor.  A  bird  of  high 
vitality  is  likely  to  have  the  gland  full  of  oil,  which  gives  to  the 
feathers  a  shiny,  glossy  and  brilliant  appearance.  The  oil  is 
stored-up  energy.  The  bird  lacking  vitality  has  little  or  no  oil, 
or  surplus  energy,  to  store-up  in  the  oil  gland,  and  the  result  is 
dull  plumage. 

In  the  case  of  colored  or  parti-colored  birds,  those  of  high 
vitality  grow  more  color  pigment  than  those  of  low  vitality ;  hence, 
the  most  brilliantly  colored  plumage  can  only  be  found  on  birds 
having  high  vitality  and  good  health. 

The  length  of  feathers  and  the  number  of  feathers  is  also  an 
important  consideration.  If  we  compare  fowls  of  high  with  those 
of  low  vitaKty  we  wiU  find  that  in  proportion  to  their  normal 
weight  the  birds  of  high  vitality  have  more  abundant  plumage. 
A  fowl  to  have  the  best  feathers  must  be  in  the  best  condition  of 
health. 

Carriage  of  tail  and  wings.  The  way  a  fowl  carries  its  tail  and 
wing  feathers  is  a  good  indication  of  health.  The  high  vitality 
bird  carries  its  tail  feathers  erect  in  the  normal  position  for  that 
variety.  If  the  bird  loses  vitality  the  muscles  controlling  the  tail 
or  wing  weaken  and  they  droop.  (Figs.  93  and  95.)  The  tail 
feathers  go  to  one  side  which  produces  "  wry  tail,"  owing  to  the 
loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  rump.  A  weak  chicken  relaxes  the 
muscles. 

Eear  also  affects  the  carriage  of  the  tail  and  wings.  Courage 
of  vitality  go  together.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  pick  out  males 
of  high  vitality  is  tp  put  them  with  the  weaker  ones.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  bird  of  low  vitality  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  bird 
of  high  vitality  each  knows  very  soon  which  is  the  better  fellow. 
After  a  male  once  finds  out  that  another  male  is  his  superior 
physically,  he  is  filled  with  fear  and  shows  this  by  drooping  the 
tail  and  the  wing  feathers.  He  crouches  down  with  fear  while  the 
superior  male  is  erect,  defiant,  courageous,  confident  and  ready  to 
assert  his  physical  superiority.    He  dominates  the  situation.    The 
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courageous  bird  holds  the  wing  feathers  close  to  the  body  and 
carries  the  tail  in  the  normal  uprigh  position  characteristic  of 
the  variety.     (Figs.  95  and  101.) 

2.  breed  fowls  for  longevity 

The  weak^t  link  in  the  poultry  chain  is  the  short,  profitable 
cLnunercial  life  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Fowls  differ  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  in  the  inherited  tendency  to  live.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  number  of  individuals  of  each  sex  that  die,  from 
the  embryo  within  the  egg  to  the  time  of  full  maturity  of  the  old 
fowl,  is  appalling.  The  stability  of  the  poultrv'-  business  depends 
largely  upop  our  ability  to  reduce  the  death  rate,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  breed  for  constitutional  vigor  by  breeding  only 
from  the  stock  that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  live  long  while 
producing  satisfactorily.  The  winnowing  process  of  time  is  the 
most  helpful  agency  in  making  selection  of  birds.  Time  only  will 
tell  which  are  fittest  to  survive.  Fowls  carefully  selected  wifh 
regard  to  vigor  and  production,  and  given  reasonably  good  care, 
may  be  coimted  upon  to  produce  satisfactorily  for  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  has  been  thought  profitable  to  keep  them.  (Fig. 
106.) 

Cock  birds,  other  things  being  equal,  are  superior  to  cockerels. 

The  selection  in  breeding  for  longevity  should  be  applied  as 
rigidly  to  the  males  as  to  the  females.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  one  sex  has  as  great  influence  as  the  other  in  transmitting 
physical  vigor  and  tendency  to  long  life  to  the  offspring.  The 
tendency  of  a  flock  of  males  to  decline  physically  and  to  die  under 
the  normal  conditions  of  care  and  mating,  is  as  serious  as  it  is 
with  the  hens  under  similar  conditions  of  care  and  production. 
Many  males  become  nearly  useless  after  the  first  breeding  season. 
Others  continue,  for  many  years,  to  be  superior  to  younger  males 
of  the  same  variety  and  general  breeding.  These  males  should  be 
looked  upon  as  rare  individuals  of  great  value  in  breeding  for 
longevity  and  vigor,  and  should  be  retained  while  they  maintain 
their  vigor  and  mating  powers.  The  rule  should  be  never  to  let 
an  older  male  be  supplanted  by  a  younger  one  except  on  the 
grounds  of  otherwise  proven  superiority.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  older  male  should  be  retained. 
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The  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  hens  as  to  the  male 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  correctly  estimate  the  physic 
vigor  of  all  individuals  kept  for  maDy  years,  bw-ause  it  is  reaso 
able  to  assume  that  a  time  comes  in  the  life  of  all  long-lived  inc 
viduals  when  the  physical  weakness,  due  to  old  age,  may  overcor 
the  power  of  transmitting  longevity  to  the  offspring. 

Generally  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  giving  the  younger  ma 
the  advantage.  The  tendency  of  modern  breeding  has  been 
shorten  rather  than  to  lengthen  the  norma!  life  of  the  domest 
fowl.  This  has  been  due  to  the  common  practice  of  breeding  fro 
pullets  because  of  the  belief  that  the  pullet  year  is  generally  tl 
most  profitable  period  commercially,  hence  a  large  proportion 
pullets  has  been  kept;  also,  because  pullets  frequently  produce 
large  number  of.  fertile,  hatchahle  qtgs  during  the  breeding  sf 
son,  especially  when  they  commence  to  lay  late  in  the  winter 
early  spring,  which  is  frequently  the  case.  There  also  has  be 
n  tendency  to  use  cockerels  rather  than  cock  birds  on  the  assum 
tion  —  which  frequently  is  true  —  that  the  younger  birds  are  t 
more  active. 


These  birds  had  completed  three  years  production  when  the  photogr 
were  taken.  Their  records  for  fo.ur  years  are  shown  together  with  some  € 
fowls  having  high  producing  quality  in  Table  5.  They  point  the  way  to 
development  of  strains  .bred  especially  for  high  egg  production,  for  a  p< 
of  years. 

Hens,  as  a  rule,  are  more  desirable  than  pullets  for  breed* 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  hens  lay  larger  e^s  than  > 
pullets. 

3.  Hens  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  in  the  fall  and  winter  as 
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pullets  of  the  same  variety;  hence,  if  properly  handled,  they 
should  be,  theoretically,  in  better  physical  condition  to  produce 
fertile,  hatchable  eggs  and  vigorous  chickens. 

3.  Hens  have  had  a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  as  regards 
vigor,  prolificacy,  egg  qualities,  etc.  They  are  mature  and  should 
be  fully  developed  when  two  or  three  years  old. 

4.  Pullets,  even  though  early  hatched  and  vigorous,  are  imma- 
ture, undeveloped  and  untried  at  the  time  of  the  breeding  season. 
Pullets  hatched  in  April  should  begin  to  lay  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber and  when  used  for  breeders  in  April  and  May  are  then  only 
one  year  old  and  have  an  egg  laying  experience  of  only  five  to  six 
months  at  the  most.  At  this  age  they  have  not  been  through  the 
endurance  test  of  twelve  months  laying  and  the  molting  process  to 
fully  test  their  vitality  and  egg  laying  powers;  hence  have  not 
proven  their  qualities  of  longevity,  and  have  not  demonstrated 
their  right  to  be  chosen  for  breeders  to  perpetuate  the  race. 

5.  The  highest  producing  hens  lay  late  in  the  fall  and  winter 
and  take  their  vacation  to  molt  and  recuperate  during  November, 
December,  January  and  February.  They  are,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  in  good  physical  condition  to  produce  eggs  for  hatching  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season. 

TABLE  4.  Distribution  op  Eoo  Production  bt  Onb  Ybar.  Pbriods  as  an 
Indication  of  Pbouficact.  Thrbb  Calendar  Ybar  Records  of  169  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Hens  at  Cornell  University. 


GROUPS. 

Number 

of 

hens. 

Per 
cent. 

of 
total. 

Average 

pro- 
duction, 
first 
year. 

Average 

pro- 
duction, 
second 
year. 

Average 

pro- 
duction, 
third 
year. 

Total 
average 

pro- 
duction, 

three 

years. 

Three- 
year 
rating 

of 
groups. 

I 

80 

8 

21 

21 

21 

11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

47.34 

4.73 

12.43 

12.43 

12.43 

6.51 

.59 

1.18 

1.01 

.59 

.59 

158.68 

91.00 
149  86 

96.48 
119.05 
130.45' 

86.00 
100.00 

58.50 
147.00 

80.00 

127.60 
107.86 
111.96 
134.29 
133.90 
121.27 

54.00 
129.50 

58.50 
147.00 

72.00 

10$. 91 
115  25 
120.38 
119.52 

99. S8 
138  09 

54.00 
129.50 

63.50 
132.00 

80.00 

389.19 
314.13 
382.19 
349.29 
352.33 
389.82 
194.00 
359.00 
180.50 
426.00 
232.00 

3 

II 

8 

m 

4 

IV 

7 

V 

6 

VI 

2 

Ml 

10 

VIII 

5 

IX 

11 

X 

1 

XI 

9 

Total  for  all 
groups . . 

169 

100.00 

136.92 

124.48 

109.18 

370.57 
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3.  bkeed  to  secuee  hioh  qeneral  aveeaoe  eoq  production 
each  year  foe  several  yeab8 
Of  equal  importance  to  securing  a  proper  distribution  of  pro 
duction  each  month  in  the  year  is  the  selection  of  fowls  for  brood- 
ing purposes  that  la,y  uniformly  high  egg  yield  each  year  for  a 
period  of  years.  Fowls  differ  somewhat  in  their  method  of  dis- 
tributing their  production  from  year  to  year.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  7,  in  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  hens,  whose 
trap  nest  records  are  known  for  three  years,  are  arranged  in  eleven 
groups,  showing  whether  they  made  their  highest,  their  medium 
or  their  lowest  production  the  first,  second  or  third  years,  and  the 
total  average  egg  yield  per  hen  in  the  group  for  three  years.     It 


TABLE  5- 

Yearly  Records  feoh  Datt  Fibst  Ego  was  Laid 
HiQH  Pboducino  Hens  at  Coknell  UNivEBSiTr 

OP  SOMB  or  TBI 

Eqo"" 

Hen 

Name 

I 

s. 

S 

year 

fourth 

ToUtl 
rei»nl 

D«.'    i 
Dec.  K 

ISOfl 
1910 

3.211 

•Lndy  Cornell" 

■  Madam  Cornell  " 

■Cornel  Prolifie",    ... 
■Cornel  L*ywcll  ■'. ..  , 

20S 
192 

1 

107 

83 

1 

1 

1 

•71 

e.     DiedJulyS.  1913. 
Din)  in  fiClh  you. 
Died  founh  year. 


v/ill  be  observed  that  in  the  main  the  highest  producing  fowls  have 
laid  their  best  or  their  medium  production  in  the  first  or  second 
years  and  that  generally  the  highest  producers  have  made  theii 
best  records  in  the  first  year.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  houi 
have  made  their  poorest  record  the  first,  their  medium  the  second 
and  their  highest  the  third.  Ciciienilly,  none  of  these  record; 
give  a  high  total  for  three  years.  We  have  the  record,  however 
of  one  hen  that  made  the  surprising  performance  of  laying  on* 
hundred  and  eighty  eg,Ks  the  first  year;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
six  the  second,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  the  third  year 
a  total  of  five  hundred  and  si.-ity-two  egga  in  three  years. 
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4.   BREED  to  secure  A  PROFITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EGG  PRODUC- 
TION THROUGHOUT   THE  TEAR 

Plotted  curves  of  the  egg  production  o;f  thirty-eight  trap  nested 
hens  at  Cornell  University  each  week  for  a  period  of  three  (y^ears 
are  shown  in  Fig.  106.  Observe  the  striking  uniformity  of  the 
flow  of  the  curve  of  egg  production  at  approximately  the  same 
time  each  year,  with  the  general  exception  that  in  the  first  year 
the  average  production  during  the  cold  months  of  November,  De- 
cember and  January  is  much  higher  than  for  the  second  year 
during  the  same  months,  and  that  the  second  year  is  slightly  higher 
for  the  same  period  than  the  third  year;  also  that  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  the  production  for  all  three  years 
is  similar.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  chart  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  uniformly  comparatively  low  production  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December  and  January;  medium 
to  high  production  during  February,  March  and  August,  and  the 
highest  production  in  April,  M|iy,  June  and  July. 

The  great  effort  in  breeding  for  high  priced  eggs  should  be  to  de- 
velop a  fixed  habit  of  egg  laying  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  egg  pro- 
duction, reveals  the  fact  that  the  best  layers  generally  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  producing  eggs  either  as  pullets  or  as  hens  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months.  Therefore,  if  one  selects 
and  breeds  for  high  egg  yield  he  is  at  the  same  time  developing 
a  tendency  to  the  production  of  high  priced  eggs.  The  real  test 
of  the  value  of  a  hen  for  egg  production  is  the  dollar's  worth 
rather  than  the  number  of  eggs  that  are  produced.  When  we 
realize  that  one  egg  in  October,  November  or  December  generally 
will  sell  for  as  much  as  three  of  the  same  quality  in  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  we  can  understand  the  great  importance 
of  developing  and  fixing  the  character  of  winter  egg  production. 
A  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  ^g  production  also  shows 
that  the  hens  that  have  laid  the  most  eggs  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  are  the  ones  that  lay  as  many  or  more  eggs  than 
the  poor  producers  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June. 
The  most  important  thing  to  do  in  selecting  fowls  with  regard 
to  producing  high  priced  eggs  is  to  select  the  breeding  stock  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  when  only  the  best  hens,  as  a  rule,  are  laying. 
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These  fowls  should  be  observed  closely  and  marked  aa  soon  aa  the 
fact  has  become  established  that  they  are  laying.  It  is  not  impera- 
tive, however,  that  a  complete  record  he  kept  of  the  nmnber  a£  e^a 
laid  during  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  more  complete  the  records  of  any  months  or  of  any  year,  the 
more  accurate  the  judgment  will  be  in  selecting  the  fall  layers. 
They  may  also  be  recognized,  usually,  by  the  brightness,  texture 
and  size  of  the  comb  and  wattles,  the  lateueea  of  their  molting,  the 
color  of  their  shanks,  the  way  they  eat,  and  their  behavior  as  indi- 
cated in  previous  paragraphs. 


FiQUBE  107.  Shows  the  Cobnell  Eoo  Grasino  Boahd  with  30  Dozekb 
OF-  KaoB  Displayed,  accobdinb  to  the  9  Obades,  3  Sizes,  and  Each  Size 
Divided  into  Truer  Colors.  The  Fiquees  os  the  Rioht  Show;  First, 
the  Price  per  Dozen  for  Each  Grade;  Secoud,  the  Valoe  op  Each 
Grade  in  the  Cabe;  and  Third,  the  Total  Valde  op  a  30-dozen  Case 
of  Eoos  if  All  of  the  Eooh  were  of  the  Same  Grade  as  Shown. 

5.  bbeed  to  improve  the  market  quality  of  eoqs 
Eggs  of  tbe'highest  quality  should  be  produced  because:  first, 
they  will  sell  for  higher  prices ;  second,  they  will  produce  larger 
chickens ;  third,  they  will  be  likely  to  produce  chickens  that  will 
'^y  eggs  of  superior  quality ;  fourtb,  it  is  easier  to  secure  a  high 
premium  for  eggs  of  choice  quality  than  to  sell  eggs  of  ordinary 
qoality. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  selecting  rigidly  for  quality  the 
eggs  used  for  hatching.  The  standard  should  be  to  establish 
an  inherited  tendency  in  the  fowls  to  lay  eggs  weighing  not  leas 
than  two  ounces  and  not  over  two  and  one-quarter  ounces  each,  per- 
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feet,  typical  and  uniform  as  to  shape  and  color  for  that  par- 
ticular variety  of  fowl.  Eggs  abnormally  round,  long,  or  showing 
defect  of  any  other  kind,  should  be  rejected. 

The  importance  of  selecting  for  external  quality  as  affecting 
the  market  value  of  eggs  is  shown  in  a  thirty  dozen  case  of  eggs 
displayed  on  the  Cornell  egg  distributing  board  (Fig.  107)  into 
nine  definite  grades  as  follows : 

1.  Large,  two  ounces  or  more. 

2.  Medium,  above  one  and  three-quarters  and  under  two  ounces. 

3.  Small,  one  and  one-half  to  one  and  three-quarters  ounces. 

4.  Pure  white. 

5.  Uniform  brown. 

6.  Mixed  colors. 

When  egg&  are  graded  according  to  three  sizes,  and  three  colors 
for  each  size,  the  commercial  value  of  these  grades,  assuming  that 
all  are  equally  fresh  and  of  fairly  typical  shape,  would  be  as  in- 


Pbicbs  per  Dozen  for  Eogs  in  Lbadino  Cittes,  November,  IdlO 


I  1 


!   I 


Gr>DE8 

Large 

Whit€8  I 

Browns  II 

Mixed  III 

Mbdium 

Whites  IV 

Browns  V 

Mixed  VI 

Small 

Whites  VII 

Browns  VIII 

Mixed  IX 

Miscellaneous  X 


Phila- 

New York 

delphia 

Boston 

.52 

.35 

.46 

.414 
.374 

.364 

.46 

.32 

.46 

.424 
.35{ 

.34 

.43 

.32 

.43 

.32 

.321 

.43 

.31 

.26 

.30 

.28 
.21 

.26 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.194 

.17 

Chicago 


.35 
.35 
.33 


.32 
.32 
.304 


.29 
.29 
.28 
.19 


Average 


.41 
.39 
.36 


.361 

.35 

.32i 


.27 
.264 
24} 
.161 


dicated  in  the  table.  Here  we  see  certain  grades  of  small,  mixed 
colored  eggs  selling  for  less  than  one-half  as'  much  as  the  large, 
pure  white  eggs.  The  market  quotations  on  which  these  calcula- 
tions were  made  were  New  York  City  prices  secured  from 
a  number  of  firms  at  the  same  time  in  the  month  of  December. 
If  fowls  lay,  as  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  ten  to 
twelve  dozens  of  eggs  per  year  per  hen,  and  if  the  eggs  are  uni- 
formly of  first  quality,  they  would  bring  at  least  five  cents,  pos- 
sibly as  high  as  eight  or  ten  cents  per  dozen  more  than  the  same 
number  of  eggs  of  medium  to  small  size  and  mixed  colors.     This 
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would  make  a  difference  in  the  gross  value  of  the  eggs  of  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  year  per  hen,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  represent  the  difference  between  a  large  profit  or  a 
loss  per  fowl. 

The  size  of  the  ^g  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  size  of  the 

chick. 

TABLE  6. — Weight  of  Ego  to  Weight  op  Chicken 

Averan  weight 


Average  weight  Per  eent.  chielceii  Pbc  eant. 

EoOB  ofeggs  weight  ■        SOweekaoM  weight 

SmaU 1.66  oz.  100  1.87  lb.  100 

Medium 1.90  oz.  114  2.29  lb.  122 

Large 2.35  oz.  "141  2.65  lb.  142 

These  results  show  that  small  eggs,  1.66  ounces,  produce  small 
""chickens  weighing  1.87  pounds;  that  the  medium  eggs,  1.90 
ounces,  produce  medium  sized  chickens,  2.29  pounds;  while  the 
large  eggs,  2.35  ounces,  produce  large  chickens,  2.65  pounds.  In 
other  words,  eggs  that  differed  by  only  .69  of  an  ounce  produced 
chickens  which,  at  five  months  of  age,  differed  in  weight  by  .78 
of  a  pound  or  123^8  ounces.  The  nearer  they  reach  maturity,  the 
greater  is  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  chickens,  due  to  the  size 
of  the  eggs  out  of  which  they  were  hatched. 

Stated  in  percentage  proportions  and  assuming  that  the  small 
eggs  represent  100  per  cent.,  the  medium  ones  114  per  cent,  and 
the  large  141  per  cent,  then  the  weight  of  the  chickens  from  the 
three  sizes  of  eggs  would  be  as  follows : 

Chickens  from  t\e  small  eggs,  100  per  cent. ;  from  the  medium 
eggs,  122  per  cent. ;  and  from  the  large  eggs,  142  per  cent.,  show- 
ing a  nearly  perfect  relation  between  the  size  of  the  chick  and  the 
size  of  the  ^g  from  which  it  was  hatched. 

Experiments  at  Cornell  by  Professor  E.  W.  Benjamin  show  that 
not  only  will  the  chicks  from  large  eggs  be  larger  than  those  from 
small  ^gs  of  the  same  breed,  but  that  hens  laying  large  eggs, 
when  mated  to  males  hatched  from  large  ones,  will  produce  chick- 
ens which  will  be  more  likely  to  lay  large  eggs  than  would  hens 
laying  small  eggs  if  mated  to  males  that  were  hatched  from  small 
eggs.  In  other  words,  the  size  of  the  egg  is  a  character  that  may  be 
transmitted.  The  observation  of  persons  who  have  bred  to  improve 
the  quality  of  eggs  indicates  that  where  care  is  exercised  to  use  for 
breeding  flocks  only  such  hens  as  lay  eggs  which  are  of  the  right 
size,  shape  and  color,  and  mate  them  to  males  that  have  been  care- 
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fully  selected  with  r^ard  to  the  quality  of  the  parent's  eggB,  an 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  eggs  is  shown  in  the  first  and 
iecond  generatioiis,  and  that  if  line  breeding  is  followed  systemaV 
ically,  the  size  of  the  eggs  may  be  changed  in  a  very  marked  degree 
vithin  four  or  five  generations. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  the  larger  hens  of  any  given  breed 
ire  more  likely  to  lay  larger  ^gs  than  will  the  smaller  hens ;  hence 
,t  is  important,  when  breeding  to  increase  the  size  of  ^gs,  that 
lena  and  males  of  medium  to  large  size  be  used. 

The  fact  that  the  size  of  the  egg  that  any  hen  lays  increases 
ilightly  each  year,  as  she  approaches-  maturity,  emphasizes  the 
"act  that  we  must  look  to  hens  that  are  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
rather  than  to  pullets,  to  product  e^s  for  hatching.  However, 
)ther  factors  being  similar,  large  eggs  from  pullets  as  compared  to 
5ggs  of  the  same  size  from  hens,  would  have  an  advantage  in  the 
nheritance  of  size  of  eg^,  only  because  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
jxpectation  that  when  the  pullets  reached  maturity  their  eggs 
vould  increase  in  size,  thus  showing,  at  maturiti^  an  inherited  ten- 
leney  to  lay  larger  ^gs. 

Improvement  in  the  shape  and  color  of  ^gs  may  be  secured  in 
ixactly  the  same  manner  and  with  equal  assurance  of  success  as 
n  the  case  of  breeding  for  size  of  ^g. 


6.    BREED   TO   INCREASE  THE   NDMBEH  OF  EGOS  LAID  FEB  HEH 

While  authorities  are  debating  the  question  as  to  how  egg  pro- 
luction  is  transmitted  in  the  eggs  of  the  domestic  fowl,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  follow  the  good  old  rule  which  has  been  practiced  for 
•enturies,  namely,  to  mate  the  best  producing  females  with  the 
nales  that  have  come  from  the  high  producers  with  the  expecta- 
;ion  that,  in  the  long  run,  progress  would  be  made  in  developing  a 
itrain  of  fowls  of  higher  average  producing  power  than  wquld  be 
ikely  to  occur  under  the  ordinary  methods  of  indiacriminative 
uating.  The  fact  that  a  steady,  though  slow,  increase  in  the 
iverage  egg  production  of  many  of  our  modem  varieties  of  poultry 
.s  the  best  proof  possible  that  the  methods  of  flock  selection  have 
resulted  beneficially. 

The  first  step  in  breeding  for  egg  production  is  to  leem  tht 
productive  power  of  the  individuals  in  the  flock.  This  may  he 
iccomplished  by  either  of  two  methods,  the  expensive,  laboriout 
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and  essentially  accurate  method  of  trap  nesting ;  or  by  depending 
upon  external  characters  that  are,  in  the  main,  fairly  reliable 
indications  of  the  productivity  of  hen^.  The  making  of  complete 
trap  nesting  records  throughout  the  year  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  absolute  trustworthy  method  of  determining  the  productive 
power  of  fowls.  This,  however,  is  not  feasible  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  farms  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  keeping  the 
records,  legbanding  the  chickens,  trap  nesting  the  fowls,  pedigree 
hatching  eggs,  etc.  The  trap  nests,  however,  may  be  used  to 
excellent  advantage  for  short  periods  of  time  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  is  feasible  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
poultry  breeders. 


TABLE  7. —  Earlt  Eoo  Pboduction  as  an  Indication  of  Prouficact.    Thbxb 
Cauindab  Ykab  Records  of  169  S.  C.  Whitb  Leghorns  at  Cornell  Uni- 

▼BRSITT 


Gboup 

accobding  to 

AoK  FnsT  Eoo 

Was  L/xd 

Number 

of 

heoa 

Par  cent. 

of 

total 

Average 

age 

when 

first 

en 

waa 
laid 

Average 
produc- 
tion 
first 
year 

Average 
produc- 
tion 
second 
year 

Average 
produc- 
tion 
third 
year 

Average 

total 
produc- 
tion for 
first 
three 
years 

161-180 

181-210 

211-240 

4 
71 
52 

2.37 
42.01 
80.77 

176.25 
199.77 
222.46 

173.25 
157.01 
140.10 

136.76 
133.63 
121.37 

126.50 
116.41 
106.19 

435.50 
407.05 
367.66 

151-240 

127 

76.15 

208.32 

150.60 

128.67 

112.54 

891.81 

241-270 

271-300 

301-330 

831-360 

476 

1.110 

22 

11 
6 

1 
1 
1 

18.02 

6.51 

3.55 

.59 

•  5Q 

.  50 

255.50 
285.09 
315.50 
350.00 
476.00 
1.110.00 

108.10 
93.91 
88.33 
45.00 
27.00 

121.05 
93.56 

129.00 
75.00 

155.00 

108.50 
84.27 

107.67 
69.00 

126.00 
3.00 

337.65 
271.74 
325.00 
189.00 
308.00 
3.00 

241-1.110 

42 

24.85 

299.88 

95.55 

111.81 

99.00 

806.36 

Total 

160 

100.00 

231.08 

136.92 

124.48 

109.18 

370.57 

The  more  important  points  to  be  observed  in  breeding  to 
increase  egg  production  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Mark  the  chickens  at  the  time  they  are  hatched  and  observe 
the  age  at  which  they  lay  their  first  eggs.  It  has  been  found  that 
other  conditions  being  equal,  such  as  breed,  method  of  rearing, 
etc,  the  pullets  that  lay  when  they  are  the  youngest,  assuming 
that  the  methods  of  feeding  are  normal,  will  prove  to  be  in  nearly 
all  instances  the  highest  producing  birds  the  first  year  and  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  shown  by  the 
results  secured  at  a  number  of  experiment  stations  and  is  indicated 
in  Table  7,  which  shows  the  average  egg  production  of  pullets  at 
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Cornell  I'uiversity  that  began  to  lay  when  they  averaged  6.9 
months  old,  namely,  150  egga  the  lirst  year,  128  the  second,  112 
the  third,  a  total  of  391  eggs  in  three  years,  as  compared  to  the 
pullets  that  began  to  lay  when  they  averaged  9.9  mouths  old  and 
produced  the  first  year,  95  eggs,  second  year,  111  e^a,  third  year, 
99  egga,  a  total  of  306  egga,  a  difference  of  85  eggs  in  three  years. 
The  total  shows  that  in  the  group  of  early  layers  there  were  127 
pullets  out  of  169,  or  75  per  cent,,  so  that  in  this  instance  approx- 
imately three-quarters  of  the  pullets  began  to  lay  before  they  were 
eight  months  old.  In  all  probability,  as  shown  by  the  figures  here 
given  for  169  White  Leghorn  fowls  under  central  New  York  State 
conditions  and  fed  on  the  (~'ornell  ration,  hens  may  be  expected  to 
produce  one  year  with  another,  under  normal  methods  of  care, 
about  as  indicated  in  Table  7.    These  pullets  were  hatched  as  they 


Fio.  lOa.  Shows,  from  Left  to 
MENT  OF  A  Strain  oi 

1.  The  nest  that  traps  the  hen. 

2.  The  late  molting  highest  producer  —  Cornell  Supreme. 

3.  The  pedigree  tray  tbat  segregates  the  chicks. 

4.  The  scales  that  weigh  the  eggs  and  chicks. 

usualliy  are  in  Xew  York  State  in  April  and  May,  except  two  that 
were  hatched  early  in  June. 

Probably  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  fowls  for  egg  production  is  to  eliminate  the  pullets  that  are 
slow  to  begin  to  lay.  The  rate  of  development  of  the  pullets 
under  consideration  would  indicate  that  if  Leghorns  are  hatched 
during  April  and  May  and  are  given  the  best  rearing  conditions 
without  forced  feeding  and  with  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of 
food  as  indicated  by  the  Cornell  method  of  feeding  chickens,  he 
would  find  that  by  trap  nesting  the  pullets  during  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  he  could  eliminate  in  the  neighborhood  of  one- 
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quarter  of  his  least  productive  birds.  This  woidd  greatly  increase 
the  general  average  production  and  profitableness  of  his  flock. 
Where  persons  are  not  careful  in  the  elimination  of  immature  and 
otherwise  "Undesirable  individuals  by  physical  examination,  prob- 
ably the  trap  nesting  of  the  pullets  for  three  months  in  the  fall 
would  result  generally  in  eliminating  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  flock. 

The  third  step  to  be  taken  in  selecting  for  high  production  is 
to  discover  either  by  trap  nesting  or  external  characters  the  hens 
that  lay  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  most  instances,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  color  plate,  the  birds  that  lay  earliest  in  the  fall  as 
pullets  continue  to  lay  latest  the  following  fall.  In  other  words, 
the  individuals  that  inherit  the  greatest  tendency  to  lay,  and  have 
the  strongest  constitutional  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  egg 
production,  are  the  ones  that  respond  to  the  good  care  and  feeding 
during  the  most  unfavorable  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  best  measure  of  a  hen's  power  to  lay  is  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  she  is  least  likely  to  lay  and  not  during  the  most  favor-* 
able  seasons.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  individual 
hens  in  the  color  plate  shows  that  the  fowls  having  a  low  yearly 
egg  yield  frequently  lay  as  many  or  more  eggs  than  the  highest 
producers  do  during  the  more  favorable  months  of  April,  May  and 
June. 

Some  o/  the  External  Characters  Which  Are  Helpful  in  Selecting 

the  Most  Productive  Birds 

Late  Molting.  The  molting  season  of  a  flock  of  fowls  under 
Qormal  conditions  covers  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  in  this 
state,  depending  somewhat  upon  climatic  conditions,  the  rations 
fed,  previous  egg  yield,  time  of  hatching  the  fowls,  etc.  In  the 
nain,  this  includes  the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and 
STovember.  A  careful  molting  observation  covering  many  years 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  highest  producing  fowls  nearly  always 
continue  to  lay  and  molt  late,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest 
producing  fowls  nearly  always  molt  early.  Hence,  if  one  will 
make  a  careful  selection  of  the  fowls,  he  will  find  that  almost 
without  exception,  those  which  have  not  molted  and  show  evidence 
of  strong  constitutional  vigor  are  among  the  highest  producing 
fowls  in  the  flock. 
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Paleness  of  Shanks.  The  color  of  the  shank,  in  the  case  of 
yellow  shank  varieties,  is  a  very  reliable  indication  of  the  egg 
producing  powers  of  the  bird  during  the  latter  part  of  the  laying 
year  in  which  the  observations  are  made.  That  is  to  say,  if  one 
will  observe  carefully  the  color  of  the  shanks  at  the  close  of  the 
laying  year,  and  before  the  fowl  has  molted  or  completed  its  molt, 
he  will  find  that  the  fowls  having  pale  shanks  (except  in  the  case 
of  sick  fowls)  are  better  producers  than  those  having  yellow 
sjianks.  The  reason  for  this,  apparently,  is  that  the  fowls  that 
are  heavy  producers  lay  the  color  out  of  their  shanks  and  skin. 
They  return  to  their  normal  color  after  the  period  of  molting  and 
recuperation. 

The  Width  of  the  Pelvic  Arch.  Fowls  in  a  laying  condition 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  condition  of  pregnancy.  This  physical 
condition  causes  in  most  animals  a  softening  of  certain  ligaments 
and  muscles  which  in  a  measure  modifies  their  physical  conforma- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  fowl  the  cartilagenous  bones  which  form 
the  arch  through  which  the  egg  is  expelled,  enlarges  and  softens 
during  conditions  of  heavy  laying,  and  hardens  and  contracts  dur- 
ing periods  of  dormancy.  This  condition  enables  a  person  to 
determine  at  any  given  time,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  hens 
that  are  laying  at  that  particular  time  from  those  that  are  not. 
In  the  case  of  large  fowls  the  space  between  the  pelvic  bones  will 
be  sufficient  to  place  three  fingers  of  average  size.  In  the  same 
fowl,  in  the  dormant  condition,  the  pelvi'!  arch  probably  would 
not  be  more  than  one  to  two  fingers  wide. 

The  Size  of  the  Abdomen  and  the  Crop,  and  the  Size,  Texture 
and  Color  of  the  Comb  Indicate  the  Condition  of  Health  and 
Productivity  of  the  Fowl  with  Fair  Degrees  of  Accuracy.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  general  a  hen  in  a  condition  of  high  production 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  deep  abdomen,  a  full  crop  and  a  large, 
soft,  velvety,  bright  red  comb  for  that  particular  variety.  The  size, 
texture  and  color  of  the  comb  are  an  indication  of  physical  vigor. 
Physical  vigor  generally  is  correlated  with  the  active  reproductive 
system  of  the  fowl. 

A  pullet  that  is  laying  has  a  good  appetite  and  therefore, 
usually  a  full  crop.  The  laying  fowl  Ijas  an  oviduct  that  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  same  fowl  will  have  during  a  period  of 
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dormancy  —  at  least  twenty  times  as  large.  The  size  of  the 
oviduct  and  the  fuller  condition  of  the  intestines  in  the  case 
of  the  productive  fowl  enlarges  the  abdomen  to  sbcb  an  extent 
daat  frequently,  one  would  find  difficulty  in  recognizing  pictures 
of  the  same  fowl  taken  at  different  times  of  the  year  during  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  productivity  and  dormancy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  characters  enumerated  above 
are,  in  the  main,  reliable,  we  may  expect  to  find  exceptions  to  the 
rule;  for  instance,  fowls  that  are  nonproductive  may  have  the 
very  highest  quality  of  constitutional  vigor  with  large  red  combs, 


Fio.  109.  Method  or  PAtRTina  Chickenb  to  Distin- 
Oman  THE  Weak  fbom  the  Strono,  so  that  They 
May  be  Separated. 

full  crops,  deep  abdomens,  etc.  So  too,  fowls  that  are  in  heavy 
condition  may  have  somewhat  shrunken  combs  and  be  paler  in 
color.  The  accuracy  of  the  characters,  however,  when  all  are  con- 
sidered together,  fully  warrant  one  in  selecting  his  fowls  rigidly 
by  means  of  external  characters,  in  lieu  of  trap-nest  records. 

7.     BKEED    TO    PBODUCE    STRONG    HATCHING    EGGS    THAT    PRODTJCB 
VI00B01J8    CHICKENS 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  involved  in  breeding  poultry 
is  to  secure  high  fertility,  strong  hatching  power  and  vigorous 
chicks.  Both  the  constitutional  vigor  and  the  inherited  tendencies 
of  the  fowl  play  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  determining 
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the  quality  of  eggs  for  hatching.  Observations  and  data  avai 
able  indicate  that  the  male  is  of  as  great  importance  in  aecurin 
fertile,  faatchable  eggs  as  is  the  female.  It  has  been  shown  h 
records  made  at  Cornell,  that  I^hom  males  having  hi^  vitalit 
may  be  expected  to  mate,  during  mid-summer,  on  an  average  c 
twenty  to  twenty-five  times  per  day,  whereas  fowls  of  mediui 
vigor  mate  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  per  day,  and  males  of  Ic 
vitality  from  none  to  five  times  per  day.  It  was  also  found,  b 
Mr.  R,  H.  Wilkins,  who  made  these  observations,  that  hens  havin 
a  record  of  100  per  cent,  fertility  during  the  breeding  seaso 
mated  very  much  more  freely  than  the  hens  whose  eggs  showe 
75  per  cent,  or  less  fertility. 

Selection  for  constitutional  vigor  and  activity  of  birds  is  a  viti 
consideration  in  the  making  up  of  the  breeding  pens.  This  ca 
only  be  determined  by  close  observation  of  individuals.  Generall 
it  is  found  that  the  fowls  having  reasonably  good  egg  productio 
are  more  likely  to  give  better  results  than  fowls  that  are  e: 
eeptionally  high  or  exceptionally  low  producers.  Apparent! 
the  excessive  production  in  some-  instancee  weakens  the  fowl  t 
such  an  extent  that  it  interferes  with  the  fertility  and  batchin 
power  o£  the  egg.  This  is  particularly  true  with  fowls  durin 
their  first  year  of  laying.  On  the  other  hand,  fowls  that  la 
but  a  few  eggs  frequently  do  so  because  they  lack  vitality  an 
hence  woiild  be  expected  to  produce  low  fertility  an(J  batchin 
power.  The  strong  producing  birds  —  those  that  lay  above  th 
average  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  135  to  165 'eggs  per  year- 
probably  would  be  the  ones  most  likely  to  give  the  best  fertility  an 
hatching  power.     (See  Table  8.  ) 

Table  S.  A  Couparisox  of  the  Fbbtilitt  and  HATCHina  Fowei  with  tb 
Eqob  Pboddced  Pek  Hex 

Number  Efgi  Per  cent       Per  rent  chio 

Eni  laid  in  two  yeui  of  production  Hem  iacu&ted  fertile  toegvaet 

175  or   lese 5  .58  100  6B 

176-225 11  184  flO.8  58 

226-275 27  427  64.0  63. 

276-325 19  201  95.5  66. 

326-375 16  241  B5.4  58. 

378  and  over 4  64  82,8  48 

Summarj    82  1,275  63.0  61 
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8.  to  secure  the  most  economical  egg  production 

The  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  depends  upon  many  factors ; 
for  example,  the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  labor  and  — not 
least  in  importance  —  the  number  and  pounds  of  eggs  that  a 
fowl  lays  and  the  amount  of  food  that  it  consumes.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  the  number  of  eggs  the  fowls  lay, 
the  larger  will  be  the  amount  of  food  consumed;  also,  assuming 
that  fowls  lay  the  same  number  and  weight  of  eggs,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  larger  birds  will  consume  more  feed  than  the 
smaller  ones.  It  is  important,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economical  egg  production,  that  the  fowls  be  no  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  for  several  years  the  largest  number  of  first 
quality  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  tendency  of  fowls  that  inherit  the  quality  to  lay  many  eggs 
to  begin  laying  early  in  life  has  the  effect  f reqifently  of  preventing 
normal  growth ;  hence,  we  expect  generally  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  most  prolific  individuals  will  make  the  least  growth, 
which  in  turn  eventually  affects  the  size  of  the  egg;  and,  as  has 
been  shown,  also  the  size  of  the  chick  that  is  hatched  from  the  egg. 
The  tendency',  therefore,  is  for  the  abnormally  high  producing 
fowls  to  become  smaller  and  the  less  productive  strains  of  poultry 
to  become  larger  unless  in  selecting  the  birds  we  avoid  the  ten- 
dency for  the  strain  to  become  either  too  large  or  too  small. 

9.     TO  IMPROVE  THE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  THE  FOWL  AND  OFFSPRING 

FOR   HATCHING   PURPOSES 

In  Xew  York  State  we  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  first  em- 
phasis of  importance  upon  egg  production.  The  number  of  eggs 
that  a  fowl  lays,  however,  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  net 
profit.  The  size  of  the  fowl,  the  rapidity  of  growth,*  the  quality 
of  the  flesh,  the  economical  dressing  quality  as  regards  waste 
and  proportion  of  edible  parts  and  the  cost  of  incubating,  brood- 
ing, fielding  and  housing  are  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  net  profit.  This  is  particularly  true  where  many  of  the 
eggs  are  used  for  hatching  and  rearing  chickens  for  broilers,  fryers 
and  roasters.  While  we  recognize  that  certain  birds  and  varieties 
excel  generally  as  economical  egg  producers-  or  economical  meat 
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producers,  or  that  they  fairly  well  combine  these  two  princij 
characteristics,  we  should  consider  both  the  egg-laying  and  I 
meat-producing  income  from  all  the  varieties  in  determining  th' 
money-earning  value. 

The  egg-producing  varieties  generally  have  been  bred  too  sm 
for  producing  the  largest  net  prolit.  It  appears  from  the  infom 
tion  available  that  a  mistake  may  be  made  in  either  of  two  dir 
tions  in  the  development  of  our  egg-laying  strains  —  either  tl 
they  may  be  bred  too  large  and  coarse,  which  would  be  likely 
result  in  lower  egg  production  and  higher  cost  of  maintenan 
or  that  they  may  be  under-sized  fowls,  which  cannot  withsta 
the  heavy  strain  of  continuous  egg  production  of  many  ferge  e| 
for  a  period  of  years.  The  point  where  one  must  sacrifice  mi 
production  for  the  sake  of  the  most  economical  egg  product! 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  It  appears  desirable,  ho 
ever,  to  breed  ^g-producing  varieties  to  weigh  at  least  three  a 
one-half  to  four  and  one-half  pounds.  This  size  will  provide  lai^ 
meat  value  without  apparently  decreasing  the  economical  ej 
producing  qualities. 

10.  TO  PRODUCE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  LOOKING  FLOCK  THAT  BBEE 

TEDB 

While  placing  first  emphasis  upon  the  production,  growth  a 
constitutional  vigor  of  our  fowls,  we  should  not  ignore  the  i 
portance  of  considering  the  uniformity  as  regards  color  and  gt 
oral  body  characteristics.  This  does  not  imply  that  a  person 
breeding  for  egg  production  or  meat  production  should  give  fi 
consideration  to  exhibition  quality.  He  may,  however,  after  sek 
ing  his  fowls  with  regard  to  their  constitutional  vigor  and  e: 
laying  or  meat-producing  qualities,  eliminate  from  this  numl 
such  birds  as  are  distinctly  different  from  the  others  to  such 
extent  that  it  would  impair  the  attractiveness  of  the  fleck,  and, 
aUowed  to  remain,  would  be  likely  to  conspicuously  increase.  Th< 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  development  of  a  flock  of  fowls  tl 
is  reasonably  uniform  in  color,  shape,  size  and  general  appearan 
if  one  does  hot  make  this  the  first  consideration.  It  is  perfec 
clear,  however,  that  a  person  cannot  be  true  to  two  ideals  at 
same  time,  and  make  the  most  rapid  progress  in  fixing  the  ch 
acter  which  he  desires  most  to  develop. 
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In  breeding  for  ^g  production  attention  should  be  given :  first, 
to  the  vigor  of  the  fowl,  and  second,  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
eggs.  In  breeding  for  meat  production  consideration  should  be 
given :  first,  to  constitutional  vigor ;  second,  to  conformation  and 
rapidity  of  growth,  and  third,  to  size.  In  breeding  birds  for 
exhibition  purposes,  thought  must  be  given:  first,  to  constitutional 
vigor  and  second,  to  standard  exhibition  qualities. 

In  exhibition  breeding  if  one  is  to  win,  the  qualities  of  egg 
production  or  meat  production  can  not  be  ignored  if  the  breed  is 
expected  to  survive.  Hence,  one  might  better  make  his  chief  aim 
the  productive  value  of  hi^  flock  and  let  the  other  fellow  win  the 
prizes  if  awards  are  to  be  based  exclusively  on  standard  exhibition 
points,  which  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  based  primarily 
upon  a  "  nian-made  "  rather  than  a  "  nature-made  "  ideal.  The 
former  ideal  is  better  by  far  than  no  ideal  and  has  accomplished 
marvelous  results,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  man-made 
standard  must  be  made  to  conform  to  nature's  standard.  This  can 
be  done  only  after  much  careful  experiments  to  assemble  the  facts, 
now  only  vaguely  understood,  that  correlate  type  with  per- 
formance. 

Whatever  the  standard  may  be,  the  breeder  should  keep  his 
ideal  uppermost  in  mind  and  consider  other  factors  only  when  the 
major  one  has  been  fully  satisfied. 
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INCUBATION 
RoBEET  P.  Teask,  North  WIlbraham,  Mass. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

In  many  respects  the  hen  is  still  superior  to  the  incubator  as  a 
hatcher  of  chickens,  but  large  breeders  of  all  varieties  and  all 
breeders  of  non-sitting  varieties  find  it  a  necessity  to  hatch  their 
chickens  by  artificial  methods  if  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities  early  in  the  season. 
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BY  NATURE  S  METHOD 

If  the  natural  method  of  hatching  is  to  be  employed,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Orpingtons  give 
best  results.  Heavy  breeds  are  too  clumsy,  and  smaller  breeds  are 
erratic  and  excitable.  Even  in  the  general  purpose  breeds  there 
is  occasionally  an  excitable  bird  that  wants  to  sit,  but  only  sensible, 
dependable  ones  should  be  used,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover them  after  a  few  days'  trial  on  china  eggs. 

The  success  of  the  hatch  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  nest 
rather  than  on  the  hen  herself.  It  should  be  in  a  secluded  place 
where  the  sitter  will  not  be  disturbed  by  other  hens  or  by  any 
other  animal.  She  should  be  provided  with  a  clean,  open  nest 
and  have  free  access  to  dust  wallow,  hard  grain  and  fresh  water. 
Best  hatches  are  obtained  when  nests  are  made  on  the  moist  earth 
and  covered  with  clean  straw.  Just  before  the  chickens  are  due 
to  hatch  the  nest  and  surroundings  should  be  sprayed  with  a 
strong  disinfectant  and  the  hen  thoroughly  dusted  with  lice 
powder.  To  avoid  red  mites,  all  straw  should  be  removed  and 
burned  after  each  hatch,  the  nest  thoroughly  disinfected  and  put 
on  fresh  ground. 
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BREEDING  STOCK  AND  CARE  OF  EGGS 

A  satisfactory  hatch  from  either  hens  or  incubators  depends 
largely  on  the  condition  of  the  breeding  stock  which  produces  the 
eggs  and  the  care  the  eggs  receive  between  the  time  that  they 
are  laid  and  wh^i  they  are  placed  in  the  machine  or  under  the 
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hen.  Eggs  should  never  be  kept  longer  than  ten  days,  and  better, 
not  more  than  a  week.  They  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 45  d^rees  and  50  degrees  if  possible  and  in  a  dry  place. 
If  more  than  three  days  elaps6  before  they  are  set  they  should  be 
turned  frequently  to  prevent  the  germ  from  becoming  attached  to 
the  shell.  To  save  time  in  turning,  eggs  may  be  packed  in  a 
thirty-dozen  case  and  the  cover  tacked  on  so  that  the  case  can  be 
turned  one-quarter  the  way  over  every  day. 

It  pays  to  grade  eggs  carefully,  using  only  those  weighing  about 
two  ounces,  and  those  uniform  in  shape  and  color. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  hatch  more  than  one  breed  of  chicks  in  the 
same  compartment  of  a  machine,  especially  if  one  of  the  breeds 
is  Leghorn  or  Minorca,  because  they  hatch  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  quicker  than  other  breeds. 

When  eggs  are  shipped  for  hatching  purposes  they  may  be 
packed  in  regular  thirty-dozen  shipping  cases  with  chaff,  fine  saw- 
dust, or  bran  packed  in  the  filler  around  each  egg  and  between 
each  layer.  When  shipping  choice  eggs  in  small  quantities  it 
may  be  advisable  to  use  a  common  market  basket,  lining  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  with  excelsior  and  wrapping  each  egg  with  excelsior 
and  a  thin  layer  of  paper.  Pack  them  very  tightly  in  the  basket, 
cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  excelsior,  an'd  over  all  sew  a  strong 
piece  of  cotton  cloth. 

When  eggs  are  received  after  a  long  shipment  they  should  be 
aUowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  being  set  to  allow  the 
germ  to  regain  its  normal  position. 

The  time  required  to  incubate  the  eggs  of  various  fowls  is  as 
follows : 

Kind  of  Poultry  Time 

Hen  21  days 

Pheasant   ! 22-24  days 

Duck   ! 28  days 

Duck,  Muscovey 33-35  days 

Turkey 28  days 

Goose 30-34  days 

Guinea 26-28  days 
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If  conditions  are  not  ideal  the  period  of  incubation  may  vary 
a  day  or  two  in  either  direction,  though  the  chickens  are  bound 
to  be  weakened  thereby. 

Chickens  have  been  hatched  from  eggs  that  have  been  in  a 
temperature  of  110  degrees  for  a  short  time,  and  frequently  ^gs 
left  out  of  the  incubator  all  night  hatch  very  well. 

It  pays  to  hatch  chickens  early  and  to  run  as  few  hatches  as 
possible.  Incubators  for  general  purpose  breeds  should  start 
February  10,  and  Leghorns,  March.  1.  It  does  not  pay  to  hatch 
chickens  after  May  20  because  eggs  are  weaker,  and  though  they 
hatch  well,  chickens  have  low  vitality  and  unless  given  unusually 
careful  attention,  can  not  withstand  the  hot  weather  of  early  June. 
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INCUBATORS 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  incubators  —  hot  water,  hot 
air,  and  Mammoth  machines.  There  are  both  good  and  poor 
hatchers  of  all  three  types. 

The  hot  air  machines  are  most  widely  used  in  the  east,  but  the 
hot  water  type  is  more  popular  in  the  west.  The  chief  advantage 
of  the  hot  water  machine  is  that  the  heat  is  a  little  cheaper  and  it 
will  hold  the  temperature  a  long  time  if  the  lamp  goes  out. 

The  hot  air  machines  can  be  r^ulated  more  quickly  and  are 
less  complicated. 

'  It  pays  to  buy  a  high-pricecj  incubator,  because  quality  counts 
in  a  machine  that  is  to  be  used  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

The  size  of  the  machine  should  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
breeding  flock,  but  because  of  economy  in  labor  and  cost  it  is 
more  profitable  to  buy  either  the  240  or  390  egg  size. 

Mammoth  incubators  are  increasing  in  favor  and  are  invaluable 
for  use  in  the  day-old  chick  business  or  custom  hatching.  They 
are  made  in  sizes  from  1,500  ^gs  to  15,000  or  more.  A  farmer 
with  many  things  to  take  up  his  time  in  the  early  spring  can  better 
afford  to  have  his  eggs  hatched  in  the  Mammoth  machine  of  a 
neighbor  who  is  competent  to  run  it  than  to  run  small  incubators 
himself. 

Incubators  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  terms  "moist- 
ure "  and  ^*  non-moisture."  The  situation  of  the  incubator  should 
determine  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be  used,  rather  than  the 
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type  of  machine.  Very  often  moisture  is  needed  in  non-moisture 
machines,  and  equally  often  poor  hatches  are  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  too  much  moisture  in  a  moisture  anachine.  When 
incubators  are  run  in  a  dry  room  moisture  should  be  furnished 
during  the  entire  hatch,  but  if  they  are  run  in  a  damp  cellar  it 
may  not  be  necessary  until  the  last  three  days,  and  sometimes  not 
at  all.  The  size  of  the  air  cell  in  the  egg  determines  the  condi- 
tion of  moisture.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  air  cell  should 
be  about  one-fourth  of  the  egg,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day  it 
should  be  about  one-third.  If  any  greater  at  either  time,  moisture 
should  be  applied  regularly  until  the  chickens  b^in  to  hatch.  In 
a  non-moisture  machine  the  best  method  of  applying  moisture  is 
by  spraying  the  eggs  with  hot  water  four  times  each  day  until 
they  drip.  Spreading  wet  cloths  on  the  eggs  or  putting  pans  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  a  machine  of  non-moisture  type  may 
seriously  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  incubator 
and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  best  place  to  run  an  incubator  is  in  a  well  ventilated  cellar 
where  there  is  the  least  variation  in  temperature  and  where  the  air 
is  usually  ladened  with  moisture.  Many  house  cellars  do  not 
receive  sufficient  ventilation,  and  unless  it  can  be  provided  by 
cheesecloth  in  windows  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  machines 
above  ground  where  they  would  be  provided  with  plenty  of  oxygen. 
A  specially  constructed  incubator  cellar  should  be  entirely  of 
concrete.  It  should  be  eight  feet  high,  and  all  windows  should 
be  as  far  above  incubators  as  possible  to  prevent  direct  drafts. 

TEMPBRATUBB 

Many  good  hatches  are  ruined  because  the  operator  fails  to 
recognize  the  vital  point  that  oxygen  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  germ  from  the  very  first  days.  Lamp  fumes  must  be  carried 
away  and  carbon  dioxide  replaced  by  oxygen  before  it  is  forced 
through  the  egg  chamber. 

The  regulation  of  the  heat  of  an  incubator  is  controlled  by  a 
thennostat.  They  are  of  two  varieties  —  bar  and  disk  or  wafer. 
The  bar  thermostat,  which  is  made  of  metals  like  zinc,  aluminum, 
and  steel,  is  the  most  permanent,  and  is  used  in  most  of  the  best 
machines.     Wafer  thermostats  are  efficient  so  long  as  the  liquid 
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that  they  contain  does  not  evaporate.  OperatorB  of  machinee  co 
taining  wafer  thermostats  should  test  them  each  year  by  sbakii 
them  to  see  if  the  liquid,  which  is  usually  mercury  or  alcohol, 
still  existing. 

Thermometers  should  also  be  carefully  tested  each  year  1 
placing  them  in  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  103  degrees  a 
cording  to  a  thermometer  that  ia  known  to  he  accurate. 

The  temperature  at  which  to  run  an  incubator  depends  entire 
upon  the  situation  of  the  thermometer.  If  the  thermometer 
suspended  above  the  eggs,  the  temperature  should  be  103  degre 
the  first  10  days,  IO314  d^reee  the  next  Y  days,  and  104  degro 
until  they  begin  to  hatch,  when  it  may  run  to  105  degrees  wi 
good  results.  With  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  at  the  center  • 
the  egg,  it  should  register  lA  degree  lower  throughout  the  enti 
hat<-hing  period.  It  is  better  that  the  thermometer  should  n 
come  in  contact  with  the  eggs,  because  an  e^  that  does  not  conta 
a  living  germ  will  not  register  the  actual  temperature  of  the  i 
cubator. 

The  incubator  lamp  should  be  cared  for  regularly  and  the  wii 
trimmed  every  morning  by  rubbing  off  the  charred  portion  with 
match  or  nail.  Burn  only  the  verj'  best  grade  of  kerosene,  i; 
fire  test,  and,  to  be  absolutely  safe,  provide  a  new  wick  for  eai 
hatch.  The  flame  is  liable  to  increase  just  after  trimming,  at 
it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  return  to  regulate  it  half  an  hour  afte 
wards, 

HANDLING   THE   EGOS 

When  eggs  are  set  they  should  be  placed  in  the  machine  ear 
in  the  morning,  as  they  require  from  six  to  ten  hours  to  becon 
thoroughly  heated,  and  after,  that  time  it  is  important  for  tl 
operator  to  be  present  to  adjust  the  regulator  and  the  lamp  flam 
Eggs  should  not  be  disturbed  until  forty-eight  hours  after  they  a 
placed  in  the  machine.  From  tliat  time  until  the  eighteenth  di 
they  should  l>e  turned  regularly  every  twelve  hours,  "WTien  eg 
are  placed  in  the  trays  they  should  be  on  their  sides,  and  in  tur 
ing  two  rows  can  be  removed,  the  rest  rolled  to  a  new  position,  ai 
the  others  returned  to  another  part  of  the  tray.  It  is  neeessa 
to  change  only  slightly  the  position  of  each  egg. 

It  is  wise  to  cool  the  eggs  every  day.     Cooling  contracts  t 
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shells  and  allows  more  oxygen  to  pass  through  them,  thus  making 
the  germ  more  vigorous.  Eggs  should  be  cooled  to  a  temperature 
which  seems  cool  when  the  egg  is  placed  on  the  cheek  or  eyelid. 
During  the  first  ten  days  the  process  of  turning  will  cool  eggs  suffi- 
ciently. After  that  time  they  may  remain  out  of  the  machine 
from  ten  to  forty-five  minutes,  depending  upon  outside  tempera- 
ture. A  good  operator  does  not  leave  his  eggs  while  they  are  out 
of  the  machine,  because  the  best  man  sometimes  forgets.  Always 
handle  the  eggs  before  touching  the  lamps,  as  kerosene  fumes  will 
injure  the  embryo  chickens. 

TESTING 

Eggs  should  be  tested  twice,  the  first  test  on  the  sixth  day  be- 
ing for  infertile  eggs  and  brood  rings.  Infertile  eggs  are  abso- 
lutely clear  except  for  a  slight  shadow,  which  is  the  yolk,  and  may 
be  used  for  cooking  purposes.  Weak  germs  frequently  appear  in 
the  first  test  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  blood  around  the  embryo. 
These  eggs  may  be  boiled  for  feed  for  the  young  chickens,  provided 
they  can  be  kept  without  spoiling.  More  than  2  per  cent,  of  blood 
rings  in  the  first  test  is  an  indication  of  weak  vitality  in  the  parent 
stock  and  is  forerunner  of  a  poor  hatch, 

The  second  test,  which  should  occur  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  even 
more  important  than  the  first.  Every  egg  that  does  not  contain 
a  strong  living  embryo  should  be  destroyed.  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished at  this  time,  as  they  show  a  clear,  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  air  cell  and  the  growing  embryo.  The  re- 
turn of  a  few  weak  germs  that  will  die  within  a  few  days  will 
injure  the  living  germs  very  materially,  because  the  eggs  will  soon 
decay  and  give  off  gases  that  are  very  harmful. 

TOWARD    THE    END    OF    THE    HATCH 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  machine  should  be  closed  until  the 
chickens  are  nearly  all  hatched,  though  if  it  is  necessary  to  add 
moisture  after  that  time  it  may  be  applied  until  the  first  chicken 
hatches. 

In  order  to  prevent  chickens  from  crowding  forward,  the  glass 
doors  should  be  covered  to  keep  out  the  light. 

Many  machines  are  provided  with  so-called  nursery  trays  that 
are  about  six  inches  below  the  egg  trays.  The  wire  door  in  front 
of  the  egg  trays  should  never  be  opened  until  the  chickens  are 
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nearly  all  dried  off,  because  to  allow  them  to  drop  into  the  nursery 
tray  where  the  temperature  is  lower  before  they  are  dry,  is  to 
start  them  in  life  under  a  severe  handicap.  The  nursery  tray 
used  after  the  twenty-first  day  is  a  great  help,  but  if  used  too 
soon  does  lots  of  damage. 

When  eggs  are  all  hatched  remove  egg  trays  with  shells  and  un- 
hatched  eggs,  and  open  ventilators  in  the  machine. 

The  chickens  should  remain  in  the  incubator  until  the  end  of 
the  twenty-second  day,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  brooder. 
When  chickens  hatch  before  the  twentieth  day  it  is  an  indication 
of  too  high  temperature.  If  the  hatch  drags  along  after  the 
twenty-first  day,  the  temperature  has  been  too  low  or  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  moisture.  In  running  Mammoth  incubators  with 
semi-open  bottoms  it  is  advisable  to  run  the  temperature  one-half 
degree  higher  throughout  the  hatch  than  in  a  small  machine. 

CARE  OF  MACHINE 

After  each  hatch  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  machine  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  some  cresol  or  formaldahyde  solution 
to  eradicate  all  disease  germs.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  lamp 
should  be  emptied  out  and  cleaned,  and,  if  a  hot  water  machine, 
the  water  should  be  drawn  off  while  still  hot,  so  that  the  tank  will 
be  thoroughly  dried.  When  not  in  use,  all  machines  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry  room.  To  get  satisfactory  results  in  artificial  in- 
cubation year  after  year,  no  man  can  afford  to  neglect  a  single 
point  in  the  care  of  his  machine. 
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BROODERS  AND  BROODING 

Pbofessob  Hakey  R.  Lewis^  New  Bbunswick,  N.  J. 

Head  of  Poultry  Department,  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Experiment  Station 

The  present  rapid  growth  in  our  poultry 
industry  and  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  intensified  and  specialized 
make  necessary  the  use  of  artificial 
methods  in  hatching  and  rearing.  This 
demand  for  brooding  equipment  has  re- 
sulted in  the  manufacture  of  many 
different  types  of  brooders,  all  useful 
under  certain  conditions  and  having  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  back- 
bone of  poultry  keeping  is  the  ability  of 
the  poultryman  to  hatch  and  rear  successfully  each  year  pullets 
enough  to  replenish  his  flock;  that  is,  to  have  enough  young 
birds  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  which  are  disposed  of  after 
they  are  past  their  usefulness  for  egg  production.  TJiiless  the 
poultryman  can  do  this  successfully  it  makes  no  difference  how 
careful  he  is  in  feeding  and  housing  or  how  exact  in  general 
management.  In  choosing  the  type  of  brooder  to  install  on  the 
farm  the  poultryman  must  consider  at  least  three  definite  things. 
First.  The  number  of  chicks  which  he  expects  to  brood  each 
season. 

Second.     The  season  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  do  his 
brooding  work. 
Third.     The  cost  of  such  equipment. 

In  general,  all  brooding  systems  follow  one  of  two  distinct  plans. 
The  first  is  the  long  intensive  brooder  house  which  is  permanent 
in  nature,  usually  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  width  and  from 
fifty  to  Bometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  second 
group  comprises  what  are  commonly  termed  "  colony  brooder 
houses."  These  are  essentially  portable  in  nature  and  range  in 
size  from  three  by  five  feet  up  to  as  high  as  fourteen  by  sixteen 
feet    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  simply  the  pos- 
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sibilities  of  the  different  types  as  they  fall  in  these  two  groups 
and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  their  possible  usefulness  under 
farm  conditions. 

THE  INTENSIVE  BKOODEU  HOUSE 

The  long,  permanent  brooder  house  is  essentially  an  intensive 
system  of  brooding.  It  is  a  type  which  is  especially  adapted  to 
broiler  raising  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  also  adapted  to  the 
production  of  many  hundred  pullets  for  laying  purposes.  It 
should  be  especially  considered  on  any  poultry  farm  where  thou- 
sands of  chicks  are  to  be  hatched  and  brooded  to  any  considerable 
age.  This  type  of  brooder  is  especially  useful  where  large  num- 
bers of  chicles  are  to  be  hatched  in  the  middle  of  winter.  During 
the  winter  the  effect  of  extreme  outside  variations  in  temperature 
can  be  avoided  and  the  chicks  can  be  allowed  a  much  greater  floor 
space  and  be  kept  under  more  uniform  environmental  conditions 
than  they  can  in  the  so-called  colony  house. 

The  long  brooder  house  is  rather  expensive  to  build,  which  is  a 
possible  disadvantage,  and  on  account  of  its  design  and  con- 
struction it  can  rarely  bo  used  for  anything  except  brooding 
purposes.  The  use  of  such  a  system  requires  the  expenditure  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  permanent  equipment  which, 
at  best,  can  be  used  but  a  few  months  of  the  year.  The  labor  in- 
volved in  caring  for  chicks  in  this  system  is -reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  chicks  are  under  one  roof  and,  if  the  brooder  house  is 
properly  planned  and  constructed,  the  labor  in  caring  for  and  feed- 
ing them  is  small.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  widely 
difltributed  so-called  colony  type  of  brooder.  The  labor  of  main- 
taining brooder  temperature  in  the  intensive  system  is  small. 

Long  brooder  houses  may  again  be  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
groups,  the  division  being  made  according  to  the  method  of  sup- 
plying heat.  One  system  which  has  been  very  common  in  the 
past  is  the  use  of  overhead  pipes  carrying  hot  water.  These  pipes 
are  elevated  above  the  floor  about  eight  inches.  From  four  to  six 
pipes  about  two  inches  apart  usually  constitute  the  radiating  sur- 
ftce.  These  are  placed  over  the  rear  end  of  each  brooder  compart- 
ment, and  above  the  pipes  a  deflector  is  usually  placed.  This  may 
consist  of  Si  hover  board  or  a  frame  covered  with  muslin  or  burlap. 
The  iover  compartment  is  relatively  large  and  makes  possible  the 
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handling  of  a  considerable  number  of  chicks.  This  tvpe,  how- 
ever, is  becoming  obsolete,  owing  to  the  development  of  improved 
methods.  The  overhead  pipe  brooder  has  given  great  success  in 
the  brooding  of  ducks,  and,  where  it  is  managed  intelligently  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  uniform  temperature  conditions  and  prev^it 
crowding,  it  has  given  fair  success  in  the  brooding  of  chicks. 

The  second  tvpe  of  long  house  equipment  is  known  as  the  cir- 
cular hover  and  is  sometimes  called  the  mammoth  brooding  sys- 
tem.    Heat  is  generated  by  a  amaJl  st«ve  oir  furnace  located  in  a 


Pro.  111.  I^TERioK  OF  One  End  of  the  Lono  Pipe  Bboodeb  House, 

Note  the  depressed  alley  in  the  back  to  make  the  work  of  canying  for  the 

chicks  easier.     The  muslin  and  wire  frames  covering  the  hover  compartmentB 

aid  greatly  in   handling  the  chicks.     The  auxiliary  heat  pipes  on   the   back 

wall  make  id«il  conditions  for  midwinter  brooding. 

pit  in  one  end  of  the  brooder  house.  Before  the  brooder  floor, 
directly  under  the  hovers,  is  located  a  box  in  which  four  to  six 
hot  water  pipes  are  located.  These  pipes  beat  the  air  in  the  box 
and  the  air  is  in  turn  allowed  to'  enter  the  hover  through  a 
specially  constructed  meta)  drum  or  pipe.  Fresh  air  is  oon- 
stantly  admitted  into  the  heat  box  from  openings  in  the  bottom. 
This  system  not  only  adequately  ventilates  the  hover  compart- 
ment, but  also  admits  of  a  very  uniform  temperature  control. 
The  hovers  are  usually  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  raised  or 
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lowered  as  required.  It  is  the  best  practice  to  have  the  hovers 
rather  close  to  the  floor  early  in  tho  life  of  the  chicks,  and 
irradually  raise  them  each  week  an  inch  or  two  until  they 
cMu  be  entirely  removed.  A  damper  is  frequently  located 
in  the  drum  through  which  the  heat  passes  from  the  pipes 
to  the  hover.  The  damper  can  be  adjusted  to  regulate  the  heat 
very  accurately.  This  method  of  equipping  the  intensive  brooder 
liouse  has  proved  very  popular,  and  is  being  generally  adopted  for 
winter  brooding.  <  In  this  type  of  brooder  it  seems  quite  essential 
that  the  air  chamber  below  the  brooder  floor  should  be  entirely 
insulated,  thus  preventing  leg  weakness  and  loss  of  vitality, 
due  to  bottom  heat.  The  unit  heated  mammoth  brooder  indi- 
vidual circular  hover  with  such  as  just  described,  is  probably 
'»ne  of  the  most  efficient  equipments  for  long  intensive  brooder 
houses.  As  many  as  twenty  hovers  can  be  heated  from  one 
heater,  thus  making  a  great  reduction  in  labor. 

A  third  method  which  is  sometimes  used  in  equipping  long 
brooder  houses  is  to  install  individual  brooders.  These  may  be 
either  single  or  double  units.  Each  unit  is  heated  by  a  kerosene 
lamp.  The  room  temperature  is  maintained  at  the  proper  degree 
hy  auxiliary-  hot  water  pipes  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  brooder 
house.  In  this  system  there  is  always  the  danger  of  fire,  due  to 
the  presence  of  kerosene  lamps.  There  is  also  considerable  extra 
labor  required  in  filling  and  trimming  so  many  small  units  as 
contrasted  to  the  one  coal  burning  stove  which  is  used  in  the 
mammoth  system.  The  individual  brooders  are  a  trifle  less  ex- 
pensive to  install  than  the  mammoth  type,  but  they  are  not  so 
efficient.  In -conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  for  late  winter  or 
early  spring  production,  long  intensive  brooder  houses,  equipped 
with  circular  hovers  heated  from  below  by  hot  water  pipes,  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  equipments  available.  The  investment,  how- 
ever, is  relatively  great,  and  will  probably  be  warranted  only 
where  early  spring  broilers  or  large  numbers  of  early  pullets  are 
to  be  produced. 

COLONY   BROODEE  HOUSES 

Three  general  types  of  colony  brooder  houses  exist.    In  general, 

the  advantages  of  the  colony  brooder  house  are  as  follows :   small 

original  investment  in  building,   ease  with  which  the  house  is 
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moved  from  place  to  place,  auil  lastly  the  fact  that  the  houses 
are  adaptable  and  can  be  used  out  of  the  natural  br(x>(iing  season 
for  growing  chicks  or  during  the  winter  for  the  housing  of  small 
flocks  of  layers.  A  small  portable  outdoor  colony  brooder  is  one 
of  the  oldest  types  of  brooding  equipment.  These  brooders  are 
usually  about  three  by  five  feet  on  the  floor  and  have  a  capacity 
of  alxmt  fifty  chicks.  The  hover  is  heated  by  a  kerosene  lamp. 
A  large  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  care  for  the  brooder 
properly,  l^ecause  all  the  work  must  be  done  out  of  doors  and  the 
brooders  are  usually  considerably  scattered.  The  lamp  is  rather 
inaccessible  in  most  types  and  hard  to  clean  and  fil).  These 
brooders  are  made  and  sold  commercially  and  are  useful  to  the 
small  suburban  poultrvman  who  needs  to  brood  only  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  chicks,  and  who  has  not  the  room  or  the  need  for 
a  larger  equipment.  These  small  outdoor  brooders  are  undesirable 
for  late  winter  brooding.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  attend 
to  them  properly  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  the 
outside  temperature  extremely  variable. 

The  second  type  of  colony  brooder  house  is  considerably  larger, 
usually  ranging  from  six  to  eight  feet  square.  The  shed  roof  con- 
struction predominates.  Such  houses  can  be  equipped  with  one  or 
more  adaptable  hovers,  heated  by  kerosene  lamps.  These  hovers 
are  usually  placed  entirely  within  the  house,  thus  making  the  care 
of  them  easy  and  more  congenial.  A  house  of  this  size  will 
accommodate  from  one  to  two  hundred  chicks  if  equipped  with 
two  hovers.  It  is  of  such  size  that  it  can  be  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place,  and  can  be  used  for  eight  or  ten  females  for 
l>reeding  or  egg  production  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  third  type  may  be  termed  the  large  flock  colony  brooder. 
Such  brooder  houses  range  in  size  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  square. 
The  heat  may  be  provided  by  coal,  kerosene,  or  gasoline.  These 
brooders  have  a  capacity  of  from  300  to  over  1,000  chicks,  the  num- 
ber depending  entirely  upon  the  type  of  hover  used.  The  writer 
has  had  considerable  success  with  the  Xew  York  State  Gasoline 
Brooder  house  as  designed  and  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Cornell  University.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  with  the  increasing  cost  of  gasoline  and  the  de- 
crease in  quality,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  not  more  efficient 
methods  of  brooding  available.   During  the  present  season,  excellent 
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results  have  bopii  olitaiiicd  In-  t!ie  Poii]rr_v  Department  of  the  New 
Jerscv  Experiment  Stiition,  in  tlic  use  of  the  so-called  brooder 
stoves.  Fimr  eomiiieri-iii!  types  have  been  trietl  and  flocks  ranging 
from  400  to  SOO  have  bpen  brooded  with  verv  small  mortalitv 
and  excellent  gain  in  woipht.  The  {jrcat  advantage  which  has 
been  noted  is  tho  ininimnm  amonnt  of  labor  required,  owing  to 
the  size  o£  the  flock  and  the  small  investment  in  equipment. 
Figure  114  shows  houses  in  which  these  different  types  were 
tested.     In  general  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at: 

First.  No  matter  how  efficient  the  brooder,  it  is  generally  an 
unsafe  policy  to  put  more  than  100  chicks  in  one  flock,  due  to  the 
possibility  of  losses  through  crowding  or  temperature  variations. 


Fio.  li:i.  Gasoi.ink  IIruudkr  HorsEs. 
Thi-  field  in  fniiit  of  t\w  lioiiwi*  i^  povpml  «iUi  a  good  stand  of  rve  and 
vetch.  The  (icld  in  liark  of  tin-  li-.u«.'s  ia  sw'di'd  to  corn.  This  will  provide 
Bhadp  during  thi"  tiiinini.T  km  wvll  aa  yield  a  dood  crop  of  corn.  These  houtu'H 
can  he  used  for  liroodinjr  chicks,  for  rearing  growing  stock  or  for  special 
matinga  of  a  fi'iv  liirds  during  tlie  winter. 

Second.  The  results  from  placing  SOO  or  1,000  under  one 
hover  were  excellent  up  imtil  tho  fourth  or  fifth  week,'  but  at 
that  age,  if  tho  flo^'ks  were  not  divided,  an  excessive  mortalitv 
always  developed.  This  mortality  was  lately  due  to  crowded? 
conditions  under  the  hover  and  in  the  houaa  UTiere  1,000-bird 
flocks  were  divided  at  three  or  four  weeks  and  put  into  two  or 
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&Tee  houses  of  the  same  size,  sanitary  conditions  being  the  same 

in  each  ease,  excellent  results  were  obtained. 

Third.  It  was  found  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  auf- 
ficiently  high  brooder  temperature,  even  in  the  very  coldest 
winter  weather,  with  all  types  of  coal-burning  brooder  stoves. 

Fourlh.  No  type  was  found  where  the  temperature  regulator 
or  thermostat  would  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  under  the 
hover.  \'ariation3  as  great  as  ten  and  sometimes  twenty  degrees 
were  noted  durins:  a  night,  if  an  effort  was  not  made  by  the 
poultryman  to  counteract  same  hy  the  care  of  his  fire.  Heavy 
winds  would  alwayn  make  a  fire  burn  faster  and  produce  a 
higher  temperature  than  was  noted  under  the  same  conditions  on 
a  calm  night. 


FiQ.  114.  Laboe  Flock  Colony  Brooders. 
Each  of  the  five  houBPB  iti  this  row  contains  a  5(MVchlck  coal-burning 
hroodpr  stovp.  Si^  htintlrcd  White  Logliorna  were  ulaci'd  in  tin-  oni-  In  thf 
foreground;  the  picture  ahowa  them  at  air  weeltg  of  age.  The  mortality  for 
that  period  naa  thirty-nine.  Kach  house  is  twelve  liy  fourteen  feet.  They 
are  bo  constructed  that  they  can  be  u»ed  for  laying  flocks  of  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  birds  during  the  winter.  Tliis  type  of  brooder  has  proven  very 
efficient  during  tlie  past  spring. 

Fifth.  Brooder  stoves  equipped  with  large  metal  deflectors 
could  not  be  operated  with  a  sufficiently  low  temperatiire  for  late 
April  and  early  May  brooding  without  letting  the  fire  go  com- 
pletely during  the  day  time.  The  small  coal-burning  brooder 
stoves  with  a  Capacity  of  about  300  chicks  were  found  to  be  more 
efficient  in  respect  to  per  cent,  of  brood  and  the  vitality  of  grow- 
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ing  chicks  than  was  the  exceptionally  large  type.  Stoves 
equipped  with  hovers  that  could  be  raised  and  lowered,  showed  a 
material  advantage  over  those  with  fixed  hovers.  By  raising  the 
hover  it  was  possible  to  lower  the  temperature  to  the  desired  de- 
gree, this  feature  being  especially  desirable  after  warm  weather 
was  common  in  the  spring.  The  great  fault  in  all  brooding  opera- 
tions is  overheating  the  chicks.  This  fault  could  not  be  avoided 
after  the  middle  of  April  with  a  great  many  of  the  brooders  hav- 
ing large  metal  heat-defecting  hovers.  The  large  colony  houses, 
such  as  shown  in  figures  113  and  114,  show  a  great  advantage 
over  the  small  colony  brooder  houses  and  the  intensive  brooder 
house  from  the  fact  that  they  are  portable  and  can  be  removed 
from  place  to  place  easily,  and  hence  can  be  used  the  entire  year 
as  brooder  house,  as  growing  house  and  as  laying  house. 

It  has  been  my  idea  in  pre\uous  discussions  to  point  out  the 
good  and  the  bad  points  of  some  of  our  leading  and  valuable 
brooding  methods.  In  the  following  paragraph  I  shall  make  a 
definite  recommendation  of  a  scheme  which  I  am  sure  will  work 
well  on  most  Xew  York  farms. 

Poultry  flocks  are  usually  maintained  under  two  distinct  condi- 
tions; first,  specialized  intensive  poultry  farms  and,  second,  the 
poultry  flock  as  a  side  line  on  the  farm.  In  the  former  case  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  long,  intensive  brooder  house,  similar  to 
that  shown  in  figure  110,  should  be  a  part  of  the  poultry  equip- 
ment. If  desirable,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  colony  brooders. 
Owing  to  the  desirability  of  getting  early  chicks  and  the  possi- 
bilities from  the  brooding  of  winter  broilers,  together  with  the 
decreased  labor  required  and  the  efficient  results  obtained,  this 
type  of  brooder  should  receive  serious  consideration  under  these 
conditions. 

The  Jfew  York  State  fanner  keeping  a  flock  of  from  100  to 
500  birds  and  brooding  each  year  from  100  to  500  chicks  will,  I 
iielieve,  obtain  the  best  results  by  the  use  of  the  large  colony 
brooders,  the  houses  being  at  least  8  by  8,  or  better,  10  by  12  feet 
square.  Each  house  should  be  equipped  with  a  coal-burning 
stove  with  a  capacity  of  about  300  chicks.  The  houses  should  be 
built  strong  and  durable  so  that  they  will  withstand  being  moved 
from  place  to  place.     They  should  be  built  with  some  glass  and 
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some  muslin  in  the  front  so  that  they  can  be  utilized  for  laying 
stock  in  the  'winter.  Such  an  equipment  can  be  located  in  the 
orchard,  by  the  side  of  the  com  field,  or  in  the  pasture.  A  small 
amount  of  labor  is  required  in  caring  for  the  heater  during  the 
brooding  season.  After  the  chicks  have  obtained  such  an  age 
that  the  heat  is  not  needed,  tlio  stove  can  be  removed  and  the  house 
used  in  the  summer  for  growing  birds.  The  cockerels  can  be  re- 
moved at  broiler  age  and  such  a  house  will  furnish  ample  space  for 
the  rearing  of  100  to  150  pullets.  When  fall  comes  on,  the  houses 
can  be  drawn  together  near 'the  main  farm  buildings  and  utilized 
for  small  spec  ial  flocks  for  breeding  or  laying  purposes. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  a  suitable  brooder  should  be:  first, 
eflBciency  from  the  standpoint  of  perfect  brooding;  second, 
economy,  that  is,  a  small  permanent  investment;  third,  adapta- 
bility, meaning  the  continuous  use  of  the  equipment. 


REARING   CHICKENS 


AssUtant,  Extension  Department  of  Poultry  Huabiuidry,  Cornell  nniTcrmtv. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  thingis  that  a  poultry- 
man  must  do  well  to  succeed.  He  may 
select  a  ration  flJid  know  how  to  feed  it: 
he  may  have  warm,  cozy  hen  houses,  auJ 
he  niiiy  have  expensive  and  up-to-date  in- 
cubalora  and  brooders,  and  yet  no!  suc- 
ceed. The  thiDg  he  must  know,  how- 
ever, is  how  to  raise  chickens. 

There  are  many  things  that  combine  to 
make  the  work  of  brooding  the  chickens 
successful.  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the 
man  in  charge.  It  takes  a  mau  with  a  liking  for  poultry,  or  what 
some  poultrj-racn  call  "chicken  sense."  The  man  who  prefers 
cows  or  horses  ia  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  hencoop  as  a  Lap- 
lander is  in  a  New  York  hotel.  There  must  be  a  liking  for  details. 
It  is  the  little  things  that  count  with  chickens.  They  also  require 
a  tremendous  amount  of  patience  and  close  attention  —  devotion 
to  duty,  you  might  call  it.  Good  business  sense  has  ita  value, 
too,  for  there  are  many  places  to  exercise  it. 

The  next  slep  in  brooding  is  to  see  that  the  chiol^ens  come  from 
well  matured  and  vigorous  stock.  All  birds  that  have  had  any 
disease  should  be  discarded.  They  may  seem  all  right,  but  for  the 
careful  man,  the  best  is  none  too  good.  At  the  same  time  all  poor 
layers  should  be  discarded.  It  is  a  good  thing  and  just  ae  easy 
to  build  up  the  laying  qualities  as  it  is  the  vigor.  In  fact,  they 
go  hand  in  hauil.  The  best  layers  are  always  among  the  heiis  that 
are  the  most  vigorous.  They  are  bound  to  have  good  vitality  and 
stamina  to  withstand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  drain  it  must  be  on  the  system  when  a  hen 
lays  more  than  five  times  her  own  weiglit  in  one  year,  as  many  do. 
The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  to  select  the  birds  for  the 
breeding  pens.  This  is  the  time  when  the  vigorous  hen  shows  up 
13201 
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the  best.  SelcL't  those  hirds  that  Iiavc  large,  raorc  or  less  red 
head  furnishings,  bright,  full  e.ves,  short  beak,,  well  built  neok. 
broad  bafk,  deep  body,  wide  pelvic  arch,  and  that  stand  with  their 
feet  widely  spread.  With  good  breeding  stock  on  free  range  from 
which  to  draw  his  young  stock  the  ponltrymau  may  rest  assured 
that  half  the  battle  is  .won. 

Care  must  be  taken  during  incubation  to  see  that  the  eggs  are 
not  overheated  or  chilled.  In  other  words,  poor  incubation  will 
spoil  good  eggs,  and  produce  unhealthy  chicks.  The  best  poultry 
man  iu  the  world  can  uot  succeed  with  poor  chicks. 


Fig.  116.  Showino  Healthy  nRii3>j>iNo  Rtotk  Necessabt  fos  Success  is 
Bkoomno. 

Oftentimes  failure  to  be  prepared  for  the  chicks  has  resulted 
in  loss.  All  buildings  or  coops  that  are  to  house  the  chickens 
should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The 
heating  apparatus,  whatever  used,  should  be  in  good  running 
order.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  operate  the  brooders  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  time  when  the  chicks  are  due.  This 
warms  the  houses  and  makes  them  dry  and  nice. 

Some  kind  of  litter  is  necessary  on  the  floors  of  the  brooders. 
Cut  straw,  chaff,  buckwheat  hulls  or  sand  is  good.  If  straw  is 
used  it  must  be  clipped  finely,  otherwise  the  chicks  are  not  able 
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to  scratch  in  it.  The  litter  is  to  hide  the  grain  which  is  thrown 
in  for  the  chicks  and  make  them  work  for  it  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  any  litter  that  is  mouldy,  as  it  will  instantly 
cause  diarrhoea  and  death.  Sand,  while  it  furnishes  a  good  cover- 
ing for  the  floor  and  all  the  grit  necessary,  does  not  always  fur- 
nish so  good  an  incentive  for  the  chicks  to  scratch  as  does  straw. 

Before  placing  the  chicks  in  the  brooder,  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  them  in  the  incubator  for  about  thirty-six  hours  so  they  will 
become  dried  oflF,  filled  out  and  strong.  It  may  seem,  near  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  that  the  chicks  are  suffering  for  the 
lack  of  food  and  water,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Nature  has  looked 
out  for  this  and  has  provided  the  yolk  of  the  egg  for  this  time. 
Its  function  is  not  only  to  furnish  food,  but  also  to  regulate  the 
chick's  digestive  system.  Any  other  food  at  this  time  interferes 
with  this  operation  and  is  liable  to  cause  trouble  for  the  chicks 
in  the  future. 

When  the  chicks  are  first  placed  in  the  brooder,  the  temperature 
should  be  from  90  to  100  degrees,  depending  upon  the  brooder 
and  its  size.  In  large  brooders  where  large  numbers  of  chicks 
run  in  one  flock,  more  heat  is  necessary  and  permissible.  In  this 
case  the  building  or  room  is  large  enough  so  the  chicks  can 
always  suit  themselves  as  to  temperature,  as  the  outside  of  the 
room  is  always  cooler.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  smaller 
brooders,  and  a  lower,  more  even  temperature  is  essential. 

Ordinarily,  night  is  the  best  time  to  move  the  chicks  to  the 
brooders.  The' chicks  are  not  disturbed  so  much  in  moving  and 
they  become  accustomed  to  their  quarters  more  readily.  Boards 
or  wires  are  sometimes  placed  close  to  the  hover  for  the  first  few 
days  to  teach  the  chicks  where  to  pet  warm,  and  to  save  the  at- 
tendant the  almost  constant  watching  necessary  to  prevent  hud- 
dling in  the  far  comers. 

The  chicks  will  not  crowd  at  night  imless  diseased,  if  they 
have  the  proper  amount  of  heat.  One  can  rest  assured  that  he 
has  the  proper  temperature  when  on  lifting  the  hover  at  night 
he  finds  the  chicks  lying  on  their  sides  along  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  hover. 

The  first  food  for  the  chicks  should  be  clean  and  easily  digesti- 
ble. Our  grandmothers  fed  bread  crumbs,  and  there  is  nothing 
better.    A  combination  of  bread  crumbs  and  rolled  oats  slightly 
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moistefied  with  sour  milk  is  excellent.  The  ration  suggested  by 
the  poultry  department  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  good.    It  consists  of  the  following : 

8  pounds  bread  crumbs 
8  pounds  rolled  oats 

2  pounds  sifted  beef  scraps  (best  grade) 

1  pound    bone  meal 

The  mixture  is  moistened  with  sour  milk.  This  ration  should 
be  fed  sparingly,  but  frequently.  At  first,  from  two  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  is  sufficient  for  100  chicks.  As  they  grow  older 
the  amount  may  be  increased. 

At  the  same  time  cracked  grain  should  be  fed  in  the  litter,  a 
little  at  a  time.  Scratching  for  this  grain  gives  the  chicks  some- 
thing to  do  and  keeps  them  out  of  bad  habits.  There  are  several 
good  brands  of  chick  grain  on  the  market,  but  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  following: 

3  pounds  cracked  wheat 

2  pounds  cracked  corn   (fine) 
1  pound    pinhead  oatmeal 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  ^bread  crumbs  first  and  then  grain 
every  three  hours  during  the  day  at  the  start  Later  the  number 
of  feedings  may  be  gradually  decreased. 

Clean  water  is  necesarv;  also  some  sanitary  receptacle  that 
will  hold  a  quantity  without  pennitting  the  chicks  to  drown  in 
it.  By  removing  the  handle  from  a  ten-cent  eight-quart  gal- 
vanized iron  pail  and  inverting  the  pail  in  a  five-cent  tin  pan  of 
the  proper  size,  a  very  fine  drinking  fountain  may  be  made. 
Of  course  holes  must  be  made  near  the  top  of  the  pail  so  that 
when  it  is  inverted  in  the  pan  the  water  will  flow  out. 

Grinding  material  is  necessary  for  the  chicks  from  the  start. 
Commercial  grit  is  good,  but  most  people  have  or  can  get  coarse 
sand  or  fine  gravel  that  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

After  the  first  week,  if  the  chicks  are  not  on  a  grass  range, 
they  should  be  provided  with  green  food.  Green  cut  clover, 
alfalfa,  grass,  cabbage,  lettuce,  sprouted  oats  or  beets  are  good. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  chickens'  rations  should  be  green  food. 

After  a  week  or  so,  a  mash  similar  to  the  following,  moistened 
with  sour  milk,  should  be  fed  in  place  of  the  bread  crumbs : 
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2  pounds  "wheat  bran 
1  pound    wheat  middliogs 
1  pound    com  meal 
%  pound    heef  scrap   (best  grade) 
14  pound    bone  meal 
During  the  first  six  weeks,  the  number  of  feedings  may  be 
reduced  gradually  until  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  being 
fed  three  times  per  day  — grain  night  and  morning  and  mash 
at  noon.     At  this  time  ordinary  cracked  com  and  wheat  may  bo 


Fig.  117.  Chicks  at  Wobk.    Exebcise  Mares  Chicks  Grow  a»d  Do  Well. 

substituted  for  the  finely  cracked  grain.  Both  mash  and  grain 
should  be  placed  before  the  chicks  in  hoppers  all  the  time  from 
this  period  on,  provided  the  chicks  have  free  range.  It  is  well 
to  continue  one  feeding  of  wet  mash  a  day  if  it  is  desired 
to  push  the  stock  to  maturity.  The  idea  always  in  mind  should 
be  to  keep  the  chickens  growing. 

From  the  time  the  chicks  are  three  days  old,  they  should  have 
a  chance  to  run  on  the  ground.  A  grass  range  is  preferred,  as 
there  is  somethine;  about  the  earth  tbnt  gives  them  strength; 
furthermore,  free  range  givee  the  chicks  something  to  do  and 
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aids  in  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  let  the  chicks  run  out  in  the  cold  weather.  They  enjoy  being 
out,  provided  they  have  a  good  warm  place  always  accessible. 

If  the  chicks  go  into  the  brooder  strong  and  healthy,  and  later 
many  begin  to  have  drooping  wings  and  toe-pulling  starts,  it  is 
an  indication  that  the  chicks  have  not  been  handled  right.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  chicks  have  been  overfed  and  have  not 
been  made  to  exercise  enough.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  furnish 
something  that  will  attract  their  attention  and  make  them  work. 
Bran  in  small  boxes,  pieces  of  bacon  rind,  shredded  cabbage  or 
slices  of  raw  onion  thrown  in  from  time  to  time  during  the  day 
are  good  to  keep  the  chickens  stirred  up  and  active.  The  best 
chickens  are  the  ones  that  are  racing  up  and  down  their  pen  or 
are  ever  busy  in  the  litter. 

As  the  chicks  grow  older,  the  heat  in  the  brooders  should  be 
reduced.  However,  if  the  brooding  is  done  in  the  early  spring, 
some  heat  should  be  retained  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  better  the  chickens  do  when  they  have  this 
extra  heat  during  wet  days  and  cool  nights. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  number  of  chickens  in  one  brooder 
does  not  become  too  large.  This  often  happens  when  a  large 
percentage  of  chicks  has  been  raised  and  grown  well.  Overcrowd- 
ing will  cause  them  to  sweat  and  take  cold,  and  roup  is  the  re- 
sult in  midsummer.  Besides,  the  weaker  chicks  are  trampled 
upon  and  not  giv.en  an  equal  chance.  Small  colony  houses  of  any 
shape,  about  eight  feet  square,  with  plenty  of  windows  for  ven- 
tilation, make  excellent  summer  houses,  especially  if  placed  in  an 
orchard  or  near  a  wood  where  the  chickens  can  have  a  shadv 
range.  A  location  on  the  bank  of  a  running  stream  is  good. 
There  should  be  not  more  than  fiftv  or  seventv-five  birds  in  each 
house.  Perches  should  be  provided  so  that  the  stock  will  learn 
to  roost.  Roosting  is  better  for  them,  as  it  is  healthier  and 
cleaner  and  there  will  be  less  tendency  toward  wry  tails  and 
crooked  breastbones. 

The  brooders  should  be  cleaned  each  week  from  the  first. 
Nothing  aids  disease  and  vermin  like  filth,  but  with  regularity 
in  cleaning  and  the  use  of  some  powerful  spray,  no  lice  need  be 
feared.  Criide  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  four,  is  good,  also  any  of  the  cold  tar  products. 


FEEDING  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

EOBEET  P.   TeASK,  KoRTH  WiLBRAHAM,  ilASS. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

Few  poultrymeu  recognize  the  importance  of  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  feed  analysis  and  feed  values  in  order 
that  they  may  compound  their  rations  with  intelligence.  Given 
the  best  kind  of  stock,  comfortably  housed,  no  man  can  obtain 
profitable  results  year  after  year  unless  he  adopts  scientific 
methods  of  feeding. 

To  do  her  best,  a  hen  must  receive  a  well-balanced  ration ; 
that  is,  her  ration  must  contain  protein,  or  muscle  and  energy- 
producing  feeds,  and  carbohydrates,  which  are  fat-forming  and 
heat-producing  feeds,  in  quantities  to  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  these  elements  which  is  consumed  in  restoring  waste  tissue, 
producing  an  egg  and,  in  winter  especially,  generating  heat. 

If  poultrymen  would  only  study  carefully  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  food  consumed  and  the  product  desired,  and 
note  the  similarity  in  their  chemical  composition,  the  importance 
of  the  properly  balanced  ration  would  be  instantly  demonstrated. 
Then,  note  the  wide  variation  in  protein,  ash  and  carbohydrates 
in  the  analysis  of  the  common  poultry  feeds,  and  again  the  im- 
portance of  the  balanced  ration  is  made  evident.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood at  once  that  no  man  can  boast  of  an  egg-producing  ration 
that  is  superior  to  all  others.  So  many  little  things  enter  into 
this  question  of  feeding,  such  as  age  of  birds,  breed,  warmth  of 
the  poultry  house,  season  of  the  year  and  method  of  feeding,  that 
what  might  bring  heavy  egg  production  from  a  flock  of  Leg- 
horns in  a  warm  house  in  December  would  result  in  disaster  to 
a  flock  of  a  neighbor's  Wyandottes  in  a  cold,  exposed  house  in 
^farch. 

Fowls  are  natural  grain  eaters,  and  any  flock  of  hens  would 
thrive  on  three  feeds  a  dav  of  com  and  wheat  with  no  other  food 
available ;  but  the  egg  production  of  that  flock  would  be  extremely 
H^ht,  bee^iuse  neither  com  nor  wheat  contains  so  much  protein 
as  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  supplying  that  which  is  necessary  to 
develop  energy  for  digesting  the  grain  and  laying  the  egg. 
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On  the  other  hand,  fowls  fed  nothing  buC  ground  graius  and 
meat  foods  would  soon  get  out  of  condition  because  of  the  hi^li 
percentage  of  protein  and  the  lack  of  carbohydrates  and  mineral 
food,  and  also  because  the  fowls'  digestive  organs  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exercise  that  would  not  he  obtained  when  tbej  are 
ffiven  only  quickly-digested  foods. 

It  ia  said  that  a  laying  hen  requires  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about 
one  part  of  protein  to  four  of  carbohydrates.  This  statement  can 
be  used  as  a  working  basis  for  balancing  a  ration  for  a  flock  of 
heavy  layers,  but  some  feed  should  be  available  at  all  times  to 
enable  the  fowls  to  balance  their  own  ration  to  a  certain  extent, 
hticaiise  the  amount  that  a  hen  eats  is  bound  to  vary  from  day 
to  day. 


Flo.  lis.  Makb  H&ns  Wore  for  Theib  Scratch  Graik. 

DRY   VEHSL'S   WET   MASH. 

The  above  is  one  of  several  reasons  why  a  dry  mash  kept  before 
the  hens  in  a  self-feeding  hopper  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  wet 
mash  of  the  same  material  fed  only  once  each  day. 

Tor  stimulating  a  quick  ^g  production  or  for  an  occasional 
feed  on  a  cold  winter  day,  there  is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  a 
palatatle  warm  mash  moistened  just  enough  to  make  it  stick  to- 
gether. For  regular  feeding,  however,  ponltrymen  arc  almost 
unanimous  in  adopting  the  dry  maeh  method  of  feeding  because 
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it  aavee  labor,  gives  every  hen  an  opportunitj  to  eat  all  the  groimd 
feed  she  -wants,  and,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  prevents 
any  hen  from  overeating. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  a  continuous  feeding  of  wet 
mash  iuduces  digestive  disorders  in  fowls  that  are  apt  to  overeat, 
and  results  in  a  heavier  mortality  than  when  fowls  are  fed 
chiefly  on  a  dry  mash.  Conversely,  many  hens  are  not  ahle  to 
get  enough  mash  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
protein  for  a  maximum  egg  production  when  it  is  available  only 
for  a  few  minutes  once  each  day.  If  a  wet  mash  is  fed  regularly, 
it  should  be  given  at  noon,  as  if  fed  in  the  morning  it  is  apt  to 
develop  laziness  in  the  flock.  At  night,  no  matter  what  the 
system  of  feeding  miiy  be,  hard  grains  should  be  fed  in  unlimited 
quantities  to  keep  the  birds'  digestive  organs  active  well  into  the 
night,  thus  generating  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  keep  the  birds 
comfortable  on  the  rooats  and  also  to  keep  the  organs  busy  as  many 
hours  of  the  day  as  possible. 

Generally  speaking, 
laying  hens  should  con- 
sume about  half  as 
much  mash  by  weight 
as  hard  grains.  In 
early  winter  this  can  be 
iicconiplished  only  by 
ciirefu]  manipulation 
of  the  grain  ration,  and 
FiQ.  IIB.  Spboutinq  Oats  os  tup:  Granabt  in  the  spring  fowls  will 
'"""'  (if  their  own  accord  eat 

nearly  as  much  mash  as  whole  grain,  because  of  their  normal  egg 
production  at  that  time.  Everything  depends  upon  the  palatabil- 
ity  of  the  dry  mash,  if  it  is  to  be  fed  successfully.  If  too  bulky, 
it  will  lose  part  of  its  value  as  a  concentrated  food;  if  too  fine,  it 
will  not  be  relished  by  the  birds.  Meat  scraps  should  make  up 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  dry  mash  and  they  should  be  very  finely 
ground  and  of  high  quality,  containing  not  lesc  than  fifty  per  cent, 
protein,  and  as  much  more  as  possible.  Aa  a  source  of  animal 
protein,  high  grade  meat  scraps  are  more  to  be  desired  than  any 
other  manufactured  meat  product,  because  they  are  more  palata- 
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ble,  less  dangermis  to  feed,  and  they  provide  the  cheapest  protein 
o£  that  nature  obtainable.  Freshly  cut  bone  makes  an  excellent 
meat  food ;  hut,  aa  it  contains  only  about  fif teeu  per  cent,  protein, 
it  is  rather  expensive  at  more  than  one  cent  per  pound,  and 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  egg-producing 
organs. 

Dry  mash  hoppers 
should  be  opened  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  feed  left  available 
for  the  hens  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 
If  hoppers  are  open 
from  early  morning, 
there    is    a    possibility 

that  some  birds  will  eat      p,o    120     self-feedinq  Hoppeb  fob  Dbt 
too  much  mash  and  too  Mash. 

little  hard  grain. 

Skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  arc  both  valuable  for  the  same 
,  reason,  and  they  are  especially  effective  if  fed  sour.  When  either 
milk  or  freshly  cut  bone  is  fed  in  liberal  quantities,  only  about 
half  as  much  meat  scrap  is  necessary  in  the  dry  mash.  Because 
of  ita  stimulating  power,  freshly  cut  bone  should  be  fed  very 
sparingly,  never  more  than  half  an  ounce  per  bird  each  day. 

HARD  GBAINS 

Four  factors  should  govern  the  selection  of  hard  grains  to 
make  up  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  poultry  ration  —  chemical 
analysis,  palatabflity,  digestibility  and  cost.  Wheat  and  com 
seem  to  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  every  fowl  more  than  any  other 
grain.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley,  with  over  nine  per  cent,  protein, 
have  equal  chemical  value,  but  in  the  other  three  points  rank  in 
the  order  given.  At  the  same  price,  winter  wheat  is  preferable 
to  spring  wheat,  being  more  digestible.  Heavy  oats  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  as  an  egg  food ;  hut,  owing  to  the  large  percentage 
of  indigestible  hulls,  should  be  fed  in  rather  limited  quantities. 
Oats  weighing  lewiS  than  thirtv-six  pounds  to  the  bushel  arc  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  and  should  bo  avoided,  AH  these  facta 
can  also  be  applied  to  barley,  and  because  of  their  similarity  they 
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should  never  be  fed  together.  Com  and  buckwheat  are  essentially 
fat  producing;  but  the  former,  because  of  its  cheapness,  palata- 
bility  and  digestibility,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Buckwheat  does 
not  have  the  value  as  feed  for  poultry  that  it  is  generally  credited 
with.  Western  com  is  better  cracked  because  it  is  more  easily 
digested  and  because  the  hens  are  forced  to  exercise  more  to 
find  it. 

Although  sunflower  seeds  are  rather  expensive,  they  have  a 
special  value  in  the  fall  when  hens  are  moulting  and  every 
poultryman  ought  to  raise  enough  to  provide  his  flock  with  a 
generous  percentage  of  sunflower  seeds  in  the  grain  ration  during 
October  and  November. 

Peas  and  beans  are  very  high  protein  feeds,  but  not  at  all 
relished  by  the  hens,  although  occasionally  a  flock  has  learned  to 
like  cowpeas  harvested  and  fed  with  oats,  and  under  those  condi- 
tions they  make  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  ration. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  grain  should  be  fed  to  a 
piven  number  of  hens,  because  they  eat  more  on  a  cold  day  than 
on  a  warm  one;  and,  as  each  hen  eats  according  to  her  need,  an 
increase  of  egg  production  will  call  for  an  increase  in  feed,  and 
vice  versa. 

SOME   ESSENTIAL   FACTORS 

The  feeding  of  hens  to  increase  egg  production  is  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science,  and  the  best  kind  of  a  balanced  ration  is  of  little 
value  if  not  properly  fed.  To  give  them  plenty  of  exercise  and 
to  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  hens  should  be  fed  twice  each  day 
in  a  deep  litter  and  the  feed  should  be  scattered  well  to  induce 
the  birds  to  work  diligently.  Rye  straw  makes  the  best  kind  of 
litter  because  of  its  durability.  Oat  and  wheat  straw,  dry  leaves, 
dry  shredded  cornstalks  and  shavings  are  good  in  the  order 
named.  The  cost  of  these  various  materials  should  go  a  long  way 
in  determining  which  should  be  used. 

The  morning  feed  should  always  be  of  hard  grains  fed  in 
limited  quantities  and  buried  deep  in  the  litter,  and  it  should  be 
available  just  as  soon  as  the  hens  are  off  the  roost.  Tf  they  are 
given  a  little  less  than  they  want  at  this  time,  they  will  keep 
active  fdr  a  long  time  searching  for  every  particle  of  feed ;  and,  not 
being  entirely  satisfied,  they  will  eat  more  readily  of  the  dry 
mash  during  the  day. 
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The  night  feed,  always  of  the  same  combination  of  grain  as  ihi 
morning  ration,  should  be  scattered  in  the  litter  two  hours  befon 
sunset  and  in  unlimited  quantities.  To  be  certain  that  the  hen: 
crops  are  filled  to  their  fullest  capacity,  there  should  be  a  litil 
grain  left  in  the  litter  after  the  birds  have  gone  to  roost.  This 
will  be  very  quickly  disposed  of  in  the  morning,   ilany  poiiltrvnien 


Fio.  121.    This  Poultet  Yard  Laces  Shade. 

make  it  impossible  for  their  hens  to  do  their  best  because  of  lifrfit 
feeding  at  night.  Although  it  is  possible  to  overfeed  hens  and 
get  them  too  fat,  it  is  more  frequent  that  they  are  too  thin  to  lay. 
While  protein  ami  carbohydrates  aro  the  principal  elements 
to  consider  in  balancing  an  egg-producing  ration,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  a  liberal  amount  of  mineral  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  ash,  which  appears  in  lai^est  quantities  in 
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oats,  wheat,  bran  and  liusced  oil  nieal.  When  heae  are  laying 
lieavily,  a  vast  amount  of  ash  is  required  in  the  production  of  e^ 
shells,  and  it  is  wise  at  that  time  to  provide  commercial  cracked 
Inme  in  separate  hoppers.  Clean,  sharp  grit  should  always  be 
available;  It  should  be  hard  and  insoluble,  eo  that  hens  will  not 
require  very  much  of  it.  Grit  takes  the  place  of  teeth  in  the  fowls, 
lodging  in  the  gizzard  until  the  particles  become  smooth  and 
round,  when  it  is  expelled,  and  there  must  be  more  to  take  its 
place  at  once.  Hens  have  been  known  to  starve  to  death  with  a 
i-rop  full  of  feed,  because  there  was  no  grit  in  the  gizzard  to  grind 
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the  food.  Ground  oyster  shells  must  always  be  provided.  Hens 
f-at  large  quantities  of  them  for  the  lime  which  they  contain,  and 
there  is  no  danger  from  soft-shelled  eggs  at  any  season  of  the' 
year  if  hens  are  abimdantly  supplied  with  grit,  shells  and  bone. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  will  take  the  place  of  both  grit  and 
.'helk  and  do  it  right,  notwithstanding  many  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Hens  like  a  variety  of  feed  in  their  ration.  Feed  severtCl 
kinds,  but  never  make  radical  changes.  Tf  hens  are  doing  well, 
their  feed  should  never  be  changed  because  somebody  suggests 
that  his  way  might  be  better —  it  seldom  is. 

Hens  re<iuire  much  water.     Especially  do  they  want  it  the  first 
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thing  in  the  momiug  and  the  last  minute  before  they  go  to  roost 
at  night  Water  aids  digestion.  It  is  very  necessary  when  hens 
are  fed  a  dry  mash.  A  hen's  body  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
water,  and  every  egg  is  sixty-five  per  cent,  water.  No  matter  how 
well  fed  a  hen  may  be,  she  cannot  lay  eggs  without  water.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  them  warm  water  in  cold  weather,  neither  is 
it  desirable  that  they  be  obliged  to  eat  ice. 

A  succulent  green  food  is  necessary  every  day  in  the  year  if 
hens  are  to  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  at  a  maximum  egg  pro- 
duction. Succulency  in  a  food  means  that  it  should  contain  all 
the  natural  vegetable  juices  and  does  not  include  dry  clover, 
alfalfa  or  beet  pulp.  All  of  these  are  good  feeds  but  they  cannot 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  succulent  food.  Sprouted  oats  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves  for  this  purpose,  but  many  poultrymeii 
have  no  warm  place  in  which  to  grow  them  during  the  winter. 
Mangel  beets  and  cabbapre  keep  well  and  supply  the  demand  for 
a  real  green  food  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Avoid  condiments  of  all  kinds  except  salt,  and  that  may  be 
used  in  the  mash  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  one  hundre<l 
pounds  of  feed  to  make  it  more  palatable. 

For  a  regulator  of  health,  five  per  cent,  charcoal  in  the  mash. 
and  potassium  permanganate,  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  in  the 
drinking  water,  are  just  as  effective  as  any  higher  priced 
remedies. 

The  following  rations  are  recommended : 
Scratch  grain 
300  pounds  cracked  com 
200  pounds  wheat 

2  bushels  oats  or  barley 
100  pounds  or  more  of  cracked  corn   or   buckwheat  to   be 
added  in  cold  weather 
Mash 
300  pounds  wheat  middlings 
300  pounds  corn  meal 
250  pounds  meat  scraps 
200  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  linseed  oil  meal 
50  pounds  cut  alfalfa  or  gluten  » 

5  pounds  salt 


POULTRY  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

EoBBET  P.  Tkask,  Noeth  Wilbeaham,  Mass. 

Farmera'  Institute  lecturer 
Hens  will  lay  reasonably  well  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
under  almost  any  conditions  of  housing,  but  a  profitable  poultry 
business  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  poultrymau's  abilit\ 
to  pro*Iuce  winter  eggs,  and  without  a  properly  constructed  build- 
ing this  is  impossible. 

LOCATION 

The  situation  of  a  poultry  house  has  much  to  do  with  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  fowls,  and  in  order  to  get  the  full 
licnefit  of  the  early  morning 
sun  in  winter  the  building 
should  face  either  south  or 
southeast.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  lay  of  the  land 
prohibits  a  southern  front- 
age, it  is  more  desirable  for 
the  above-mentioned  reason 
that  the  building  face  east 
rather  than  west. 

The  soil  about  the  house 
should  be  well  drained,  and 
(be  building  should  he  slight- 
ly  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding land  in  order  that 
it  may  get  the  benefit  of 
good  air  drainage  as  well. 
As  far  as  possible  a  northern 
e.Kposure  should  be  avoided, 
and  it  is  well  to  take  every  advantage  of  shelter  from  trees  or 
other  farm  buildings. 

SIZE    OF    HOUSE 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  most  desirable 
number  of  birds  to  run  in  one  flock,  and  a  practical  synopsis  of 
all  that  has  been  said  seems  to  indicate  that  less  than  100  birds 

[335] 
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in  a  flock  means  an  in<Teaac(l  i-ost  of  labor  and  house  construction 
without  a  snfficientiv  increased  e^  prodnetion  to  warrant  it,  while 
more  than  r)00  birds  in  a  flock  means  fewer  e^s  and  a  greater 
liability  of  disease  which  the  saving  in  labor  and  house  construc- 
tion does  not  warrant 

The  hoiisc  should  lie  twenty  feet  wide  in  order  that  the  hens  on 
the  roost  may  be  aa  far  from  the  front  of  the  building  as  possible, 
and  also  because  the  more  nearly  square  a  building  is,  the  cheaper 
its  cost  of  construction.  A  continuous  house  will  care  for  a 
given  number  of  hens  with  less  initial  cost  than  a  system  of  colony 
•  houses  of  the  same  capacity,  and  the  labor  in  caring  for  birds 
housed  under  one  roof  is  much  less  than  that  required  for  various 
flocks  in  colony  houses. 

At  best  a  hen  bouse  contains  a  much  greater  cubic  air  space 
than  is  desirable  for  the  fowls  in  winter,  hence  it  is  important 
that  the  building  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible  without  in- 
terfering with  the  comfort 
of  the  poultryman  or  the 
ventilation  of  the  building. 
The  rear  of  the  house  should 
be  not  over  41/^  feet  and  the 
front  a  to  9  f?et.  This  will 
allow  plenty  of  head  room 
for  any  ordinary  man  in 
front  of  the  roosts  and  per- 
mit the  sun  to  shine  within 
IS  inches  of  the  rear  of  the 
building  during  the  winter. 

FOrXDATION  AND  FLOOB 

A   poultry  house  desen'Ps 
a  permanent  foundation  and 
Fio.  124.     Secttos  of  Front  of  Ideal      should   therefore    be   of  con- 
Poui.TBY  Hoi  SE.  pre(^_    A  ditch  one  foot  wide 

should  be  dug  where  the  walls  are  to  be  constructed,  to  a  depth 
of  20  inches  to  2  feet,  and  filled  with  cobblestones  to  within  3 
inches  of  the  ground  level.     This  will  give  the  building  a  firm 
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base  and  will  prevent  the  frost  from  heaving  the  walls  in  winter. 
The  walls  should  be  6  inches  thick  and  6  inches  above  the 
ground. 

The  floor  of  the  house  should  also  be  of  concrete  because  it  is 
most  sanitary-;  it  is  rat-proof,  easiest  to  clean,  dryest  and  warmest^ 
also  cheapest  because  of  its  permanency.  A  dirt  floor  has  the 
advantage  of  cheapness  in  its  initial  cost,  but  it  requires  much 
time  to  clean  it  properly ;  and,  since  the  birds  like  to  wallow  in  it 
to  a  great  depth;  the  ground  becomes  foul  more  than  a  foot  be- 
neath the  siirface  of  the  floor,  making  it,  after  a  few  years,  a 
constant  source  of  danger  from  disease.  A  good,  tight  board  floor 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  can  be  cleaned  easily  and  well,  but 
after  all  it  has  not  the  permanence  of  the  concrete  floor  and,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  air  can  circulate  freely  beneath,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  warm  in  the  winter. 

Unless  a  concrete  floor  is  properly  constructed,  it  is  sure  to  be 
damp  and  cold.  Hence  it  is  important  that  8  to  10  inches  of 
cobblestones  or  cinders  be  filled  in  below  the  floor.  If  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  water  settling  under  the  floor,  a  double  layer  of 
tar  paper  between  the  concrete  and  the  porous  material  beneath 
will  prevent  it  from  becoming  damp.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
where  surface  drainage  is  away  from  the  building  or  the  soil 
is  porous  the  tar  paper  will  not  be  necessary.  Two  inches  of 
concrete  containing  5  parts  gravel,  3  parts  sand  and  1  part 
Portland  cement  will  give  a  strong,  durable  floor,  and  a  finishing 
coat  of  1  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  will  give  a  hard,  smooth, 
wearing  surface.  When  the  floor  is  completed  it  should  be  level 
with  the  top  of  the  outside  foundation  walls. 

ROOF 

The  roof  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  sections  of  the  house, 
and  that  type  should  be  chosen  which  gives  reasonable  satisfaction 
at  the  least  cost  The  monitor  and  half-monitor  types  are  al- 
t<^ther  too  expensive  and  too  difficult  to  construct;  and,  though 
they  do  admit  more  sunlight  than  other  types,  it  is  cheaper  to  get 
the  light  through  the  front  of  the  house  rather  than  through  the 
roof.  The  gable  or  A-shaped  roof  is  also  expensive  and  unless 
the  ceiling  of  the  house  is  sheathed,  which  is  an  unnecessary  item 
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of  expense,  a  large  air  space  is  created  in  the  top  of  the  building 
which  makes  the  house  very  cold  in  winter.  It  is  important  that 
the  total  cubic  air  space  in  a  poultry  house  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  either  the  shed  roof  or  the  combination  short  slope 
front  ajid  long  slope  rear  gives  the  lowest  house  and  also  the 
cheapest  roof.  The  shed  roof  has  one  advantage  over  the  com- 
bination roof  in  the  fact  that  its  highest  point  is  in  the  front  of 
the  building,  which  permits  higher  windows  and  more  sunlight. 
The  roof  should  be  single  boarded  with  matched  lumber  and 
covered  with  shingles  or  a  high  grade  roofing  paper.  When  the 
house  is  20  feet  deep  and  the  shed  roof  is  used,  the  rafters  should 
be  of  2  X  4  X  12  stock,  laid  2  feet  apart,  and  supported  where  they 
lap  in  the  center  of  the  building  by  two  pieces  of  2  x  6  nailed 
together  and  supported  in  the  partitions.  To  avoid  a  post  in 
the  center  of  the  pen  for  supporting  the  roof,  a  truss  can  be  used, 
bolted  through  the  2x6  at  each  end  as  near  the  partitions  as 
possible. 

VESTILATION 

The  ventilating  arrange- 
ment of  a  poultry  house  is 
the  most  difficult  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  construction 
work.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
all  poultry  diseases  can  be 
traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  improper  ventilation. 
Xo  man  can  keep  hens 
profitably  during  the  winter 
.unless  he  understands  thor- 
oughly some  method  of  pro- 
viding fresh,  dry  air  for  his 
birds  at  all  times,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  drafts, 
Oierhoating     and     chilling. 

TEB.     Feed    Hopper   Resbath   in   Poor      tcndencv    among   most   poul- 

I'oHiTioN    Kecal'-se  1t  Is  Not  Pbotbcted  '         1      r 

FBou  SioBife,  trymen  to  obtain  warmth  at 
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the  expense  of  fresh  air.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  both  in 
extreme  cold  weather,  and  the  man  who  keeps  his  birds  in  good 
physical  condition  does  not  worry  about  the  cold,  but.  aims  to 
keep  his  fowls  well  supplied  with  oxygen,  regardless  of  its  tem- 
perature. I  would  not  give  the  impression  that  warmth  is  not 
desirable,  but  it  is  true  that  a  cold,  dry  air  in  a  poultry  house  is 
far  superior  to  warm,  damp  air,  and  the  birds  will  be  healthier 
and  more  productive.  It  is  impossible  to  ventilate  a  poultry 
building  by  the  King  system  or  any  other  standard  method  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  construction  and  because  the  hens  do  not 
^ve  off  enough  heat  from  their  bodies  to  keep  the  air  in  circula- 
tion. 

Practical  poultrymen  recognize  the  fallacy  of  the  all-glass  front, 
with  extreme,  heat  on  a  sunshiny  day  and  a  corresponding  ex- 
treme of  cold  at  night,  with  the  accompanying  condensation  of 
air  that  means  a  heavy  hoarfrost  on  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the 
house,  also  frosted  combs.  The  all-open  front  with  no  glass 
has  many  strong  advocates ;  and,  where  winters  are  not  too  severe, 
as  on  Long  Island  and  in  Xew  Jersey,  for  rose  comb  varieties 
of  fowls  it  can  be  used  with  excellent  success,  and  it  surely  has 
the  advantage  of  cheapness. 

For  the  average  Xew  York  State  climate,  however,  and  for  the 
p^^pular  single  comb  White  Leghorn,  the  all-open  front  is  too 
severe,  and  a  combination  of  open  front  with  movable  cloth  cur- 
tain and  glass  windows  seems  to  be  most  desirable.  No  matter 
what  dimension  the  front  may  be,  one-third  open,  one-third  closed 
and  one-third  glass  is  a  good  rule,  and  in  any  pen  there  should 
he  one  square  foot  open  to  every  ten  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  windows  should  extend  from  floor  to  plate,  and  the  opening  ^ 
should  be  about  2i/>  feet  high,  and  should  be  at  least  4  feet  from  , 
the  fl(X)r  to  prevent  any  wind  from  blowing  directly  on  the  fowls. 
The  olcth  curtain  should  be  of  a  good  grade  of  cheesecloth  tacked 
to  a  frame  and  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  opening  inside.  Curtains 
should  never  be  closed  tight  except  in  very  unusually  cold  weather 
or  to  prevent  a  cold  storm  from  blowing  into  the  building.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  on  very  cold  winter  nights  to  leave  the  curtains 
3wunj^  open  about  ten  inches,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  throwing  it  down  toward  the  floor,  which  will  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  fowls  on  the  roost  until  it  becomes  slightly 
warmed. 
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Fio.  126.    A  Simple  Nesting  Abbaxqumbst  — Estranch  at  the  Rbab,  Eggs 


The  entire  hoiise  should  be  single  boarded  and  covered  with  a 
good  grade  of  roofing  paper  and,  to  give  a'  better  appearance,  the 
front  may  be  sheathed  with  novelty  siding  and  painted.  On  the 
rear,  atud  from  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor  to  the  plate,  and 
on  the  rafters  from  the  plate  one  foot  in  front  of  the  first  rooat, 
and  sheath  tightly  on  the  inside  as  a  donble  protection  for  the 
birds  at  night. 

If  the  plate  is  of  2x4  and  is  laid  on  its  2-ineh  edge,  there 
will  be  a  space  of  two  inches  next  to  the  inside  boarding  that  will 
allow  a  alight  circulation  of  warm  air  between  the  studs  and 
rafters  which  will  act  as  a  blanket  between  the  birds  on  the  roosts 
and  the  cold  outside  boards. 

It  is  very  important  in  summer  that  the  poultry  hotise  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  therefore  it  pays  to  build  trap  doors  4  feet 
by  1  foot  every  15  to  20  feet  next  i-n  the  plates,  both  front  aii<i 
rear.  These  should  bo  sealed  tight  in  winter,  but  when  openeil 
wide  in  summer  will  carry  off  a  surprising  amount  of  warm  air 
as  it  rises  to  the  roof. 
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At  all  times  avoid  the  cloth  curtain  directly  in  front  of  the 
roosts.  It  creates  warmth  at  the  expense  of  fresh  air,  and  does 
more  harm  than  good.  When  roosts  are  protected  by  the  sheath- 
ing suggested  no  curtain  is  necessary.  If  the  house  is  very  cold 
and  the  birds  on  the  roosts  are  not  otherwise  protected,  the  drop 
lUrtain  Uaay  be  used,  but  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  front 
roosts,  and  hung  loosely  to  allow  air  to  pass  under  or  around  it. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  DROPPINGS 

Many  good  poultrymen  are  doing  away  with  dropping  boards 
under  the  roosts  and  allow  voidings  to  drop  to  the  floor  to  be- 
•ome  mixed  with  the  litter.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  cleaning 
the  house  alx)ut  every  six  weeks  in  winter,  but  when  the  poultry- 
man  is  provided  with  plenty  of  straw  or  other  scratching  material 
this  system  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  dropping  boards  in 
that  it  saves  labor,  is  more  sanitary,  and  takes  better  care  of  the 
manure.  When  dropping  boards  are  used,  they  should  be  30 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  roosts  8  inches  above  them.  With 
no  dropping  boards,  the  roosts  should  be  30  inches  from  the  floor, 
:ind  if  they  are  suspended  from  the  rafters  by  iron  rods  and  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  building  at  any  other  point,  the  problem  of 
"ghting  the  red  mites  will  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

NESTS 

Xests  should  be  built  on  the  wall  and  partitions  rather  than 
nnder  the  roosts.  Under  these  conditions  thev  are  much  more 
sanitary,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin.  Nests 
>houId  be  14  inches  square  and  closed  tightly  in  front  and  on  the 
top,  allowing  hens  to  enter  only  at  each  end  of  an  8-inch  alleyway, 
which  should  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  nests.  They  should 
lie  (*overed  with  a  sharply  sloping  roof  to  prevent  hens  from  stand- 
ing upon  them.  A  long,  hinged  door  in  front,  dropping  down, 
makes  it  very  easy  to  gather  the  eggs. 

DTTST  WALLOW 

Hens  must  be  provided  with  a  dust  wallow,  and,  to  prevent  dust 
from  flying  in  the  house  continually,  also  to  save  floor  space,  the 
dust  wallow  should  be  built  as  a  lean-to  on  the  front  of  the  build- 
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ing  in  the  space  beneath  the  open  front.  A  sloping  roof  of  glass 
will  keep  this  compartment  dry  and  warm,  and  it  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  main  huihling  only  by  a  door  large  enough  to 
allow  a  hen  to  pass  through  comfortably. 

ECONOMIC  ESSENTIALS 

A  very  satisfactory  drinking  fountain  consists  of  a  table  1^ 
inches  high  with  circular  holes  large  enough  to  allow  10-quart 
galvanized  iron  pails  to  set  half  way  into  them.  This  provides  a 
fountain  that  is  cheap  and  easily  cleaned,  cannot  be  tipped  over, 
and  never  is  soiled. 

All  appliances  should  be  set  up  on  legs  in  order  to  keep  every 
inch  of  floor  space  available.  Any  poultry  building  for  200  hens 
or  more  ought  to  be  constructed  at  this  present  time  for  90  cent^ 
to  $1  per  hen  capacity,  and  the  man  who  pays  more  is  making  a 
very  bad  investment 


SOME  COMMON   POULTRY   DISEASES   AND   SIMPLE 
METHODS  FOR  THEIR  CONTROL 

Professor  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Xew  Brunswick,  X.  J. 

Head  of   Poultry    Department,    New    Jersey    State    College    of    Agriculture 

and  Experiment  Station 

While  it  is  essential  to  know  the  causes  and  external  character- 
istics of  the  more  common  poultrs'  diseases,  the  poultn-  farmer 
must  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  far  easier  to  keep  the  in- 
fection out  of  his  flock,  thus  preventing  disease,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  cure  it  after  having  become  established.  Strong,  vigorous 
birds;  clean,  well  ventilated  houses;  and  plenty  of  clean  and 
wholesome  food  material  all  go  towards  insuring  health.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  preventable  diseases,  followed  by  a  description  of  their 
smptoms,  with  simple  and  profitable  methods  of  treatment. 

In  general  there  are  two  methods  of  treating  sick  birds — one 
known  as  the  flock  method,  the  other  as  the  individual  method. 
The  flock  method  is  possible  in  houses  where  a  large  number  of 
birds  seem  to  be  out  of  condition,  or  affected  with  a  simple  and 
easily  cured  ailment.  It  is  possible  in  such  cases  to  treat  it  effect- 
ively by  doctoring  the  whole  flock  at  once,  either  by  methods  of 
disinfection  or  through  the  feed.  A  common  example  is  the  use 
of  potassium  permanganate  in  the  drinking  water  as  a  mild  inter- 
nal disinfectant.  Individual  treatment  is  necessarv  where  a 
few  chicks  in  a  flock  are  taken  with  an  infectious  disease  of  a 
highly  contagious  and  injurious  nature.  In  this  case,  the  indi- 
vidual affected  should  be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  flock, 
and  the  house  given  a  thorough  disinfe(!tiiig.  If  the  birds  which 
are  removed  have  the  infection  only  mildly,  and  are  of  consider- 
able value,  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  them  with  an  idea  of  mak- 
ing an  ultimate  cure.  If,  however,  the  disease  is  highly  infec- 
tious and  the  bird  of  no  especial  value,  it  will  probably  be  better 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  kill  and  bum  the  carcass. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASE 

The  method  usually  adopted  by  most  authors  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  poultry  diseases,  is  that  of  treating  together  those  dis- 
eases which  affect  coordinate  groups  of  organs :  for  example,  res- 
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pir«atory  organs,  circulatory  orgiUis  and  digestive  organs.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  classification  for  the  technical  study  of  the 
subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  treat  of  only 
a  .few  diseases  of  the  most  common  type.  These  diseases  are  the 
ones  which  have  most  often  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Poultry  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Statioii 
during  the  past  four  years  by  the  farmers  and  poultrymen  in  the 
state.  They  do  not  include  one  tenth  of  the  known,  and  common 
diseases.  It  is  the  plan  here  to  list  the  diseases  described  accord- 
ing  to  the  seasons  in  which  they  occur,  as  follows:  spring,  sum* 
mer  and  winter.  In  the  spring  months,  white  diarrhea,  gape 
worm,  leg  weakness  and  cannibalism  are  common.  All  of  these 
occur  in  the  young  chicks.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  prolapsus 
and  cannibalism  in  adult  birds,  which  will  be  brieflv  discussed. 
During  the  summer  months,  liver  troubles  seem  to  be  quite  com- 
mon, also  occasional  attacks  of  limber  neck  and  paralysis.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  November,  at- 
tacks of  chicken  pox  and  canker  are  very  injurious.  Frozen 
combs  and  their  effect  on  production  and  fertility  are  also  worthy 
of  consideration  at  this  time.  Discussing  these  diseases  briefly, 
it  will  be  the  aim  to  give  the  place  of  infection,  the  appearance, 
the  possible  causes,  and  a  simple  method  of  treatment. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  poultryman  have  in  his  library 
one  or  two  standard  works  on  poultrv'  diseases.  The  following 
three  are  especially  recommended: 

Poultry  Diseases  and  Their  Treatment,  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Doctor  D.  E.  Salmon. 

Poultry  Diseases,  Doctor  B.  F.  Kaupp. 

DIARRHEA    IN    YOUNG    CHICKS 

Digestive  disorders  in  young  chicks,  resulting  in  different  types 
of  diarrhea,  probably  cause  greater  mortality  than  any  other  one 
thing.  This  type  of  trouble  may  be  caused  by  one  of  two  things : 
first,  the  affliction  may  be  of  an  infections  type,  in  which  case  it 
is  known  as  "  bacillary  white  diarrhea."  This  disease  is  not  onlj' 
inherited  but  is  highly  contagious,  affecting  the  birds  seriously 
during  the  first  few  days  of  their  life,  the  heaviest  mortality  occur- 
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ring  on  about  the  third  da  v.  It  is  cliaractorizt'd  bv  a  white  imici- 
laginous  discharge,  which  guiiis  aiid  sticks  up  the  feathers.  To 
check  this  trouble  in  flocks  where  it  is  well  established,  it  is  best 
to  look  back  to  the  mother,  since  the  disease  is  in  one  of  the 
ovaries  of  the  adult  female,  and,  the  yolks  being  aifected,  will  in 
this  way  pass  on  to  future  generations.  The  only  sure  method  is 
to  weed  out  the  infected  hens  by  the  use  of  a  trap  nest,  and  keep 
only  birds  which  are  free  from  infection.  Sour  skim  milk  may  be 
used  is  a  preventive  measure  on  the  plant,  the  bacillus  of  the  dis- 
eases being  easily  killed  by  a  dilute  acid.  Hence  the  value  of 
the  lactic  acid  in  the  sour  milk.  When  brooder  chicks  become 
infected  with  this  trouble,  it  is  the  safest  practice  to  market  them 
all  at  an  early  age,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  holding  these  pullets 
over  as  future  layers  and  breeders,  for  they  will  usually  pass  the 
infection  on  in  future  years. 

The  second  type  of  diarrhea  in  young  chicks  is  characterized  by 
a  more  or  less  hard,  brownish  secretion,  and  is  commonly  termed 
"  simple  diarrhea."  The  usual  cause  is  a  lack  of  stamina  and 
vitality  and  an  impaired  digestion,  due  to  a  varied  temperature 
in  the  brooder,  and  especially  to  chilling,  caused  by  periods  of  low 
temperature.  Chicks  quickly  recover  from  this  type  of  diarrhea 
if  the  cause  is  corrected,  and,  if  they  are  gotten  into  good  growing 
condition  immediately,  can  be  used  for  layers  and  breeders.  The 
only  treatment  for  this  type  of  the  disease  is  to  correct  the  tem- 
perature conditions  and  get  the  chicks  out  on  green  grass. 

GAPE  WORMS 

The  characteristic  gaping  of  young  chicks,  which  constitutes  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  bird  to  breathe  and  to  check  the  irritation 
in  the  wind  pipe,  is  caused  by  small  parasitic  worms  adhering  to 
the  walls.  When  the  gape  worm  once  gets  established  in  the 
ground  where  many  chicks  are  raised  it  is  responsible  for  a  heavy 
I088.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  best  to  discard  the  ground  en- 
tirely for  chick  rearing,  moving  the  brooding  equipment  to  an- 
other location,  and  plowing,  planting  and  liming  the  infected  soil 
for  two  or  three  years,  after  which  time  it  may  be  used  again 
with  no  danger  of  infection.     If  only  a  small  number  of  chicks 
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are  raised  and  only  a  few  seems  to  have  the  gape  worm,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  extract  same  by  the  use  of  a  horsehair  or  a  conmiercial 
gape  extractor.  This  is  rather  a  tiresome  arid  laborious  opera- 
tion, and  is  not  generally  recoDMnended- 

LEO   WEAKNESS 

Chicks  brooded  artificially  often  lose  either  partial  or  complete 
use  of  their  limbs  at  an  age  of  from  two  to  five  weeks.  This  is 
commonly  called  "  leg  weakness,"  and  is  caused  by  one  or  all  of 
three  factors:  first,  a  hot  brooder  bottom,  due  to  faulty  insula- 
tion; second  and  most  common,  a  damp  floor;  third,  insufficient 
ash  in  the  rations. 

If  the  chicks  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  leg  weakness,  the  pos- 
sible cause  should  be  looked  into  and  eliminated.  They  should 
be  gotten  out  of  doors  as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  clean  grass  run, 
and  a  dry  mash  should  be  kept  before  them  at  all  times  in  small, 
open  pans  containing  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  granulated  bone 
and  meat  scrap.  With  the  elimination  of  bottom  heat  and  any 
moisture  in  the  floor  of  the  brooder,  the  condition  can  be  corrected. 
Birds  which  have  completely  lost  the  use  of  their  legs  and  have 
become  malformed  usually  never  regain  the  use  of  them.  Such 
chickens  should  be  killed  at  an  early  age  for  broilers. 

CANNIBALISM   IN   YOUNG   CHICKS 

Cannibalism  in  young  chicks  is  especially  common  with  the 
light,  active  breeds,  if  kept  in  large  flocks  and  closely  confined. 
It  is  a  habit  which  is  acquired  when  once  they  taste  blood,  and,  if 
no  preventive  measures  are  taken,  a  brood  acquiring  the  habit 
will  devour  each  other  in  large  numbers.  To  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  malady,  remove  from  the  flock  any  bird  showing  blood  on 
toes  or  tail,  and  pick  out  the  chicks  that  seem  to  be  especially  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  picking  toes.  Transfer  them  to  a  place 
where  they  will  have  a  considerable  green  grass  run  and  provide 
them  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  ground  oats, 
granulated  bone  and  meat  scrap.  Free  range  will  usually  correct 
this  condition  quicker  than  any  other  measure. 
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CANNIBALISM    IN    ABULTS 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  birds  are  laying  heavily  "and  are 
more  or  less  weakened  due  to  heavy  winter  production,  the  light, 
active  breeds,  and  in  some  cases  the  heavy  American  breeds,  are 
apt  to  develop  a  disease  known  as  prolapsus,  or  inversion  of  the 
oviduct.  If  affected  birds  are  not  removed  immediately,  the 
healthy  ones  will  get  the  taste  of  blood  and  begin  to  devour  the 
prolapsus  birds.  When  once  they  get  the  taste  of  this  raw,  bloody 
^tlesh,  they  seem  to  become  wild  and  will  pick  and  start  bleeding 
normal  individuals,  until,  if  protective  measures  are  not  taken 
immediately,  many  deaths  may  result 

As  soon  as  prolapsus  is  noted,  the  flock  should  be  let  out  of  doors, 
and  given  a  wide  range  with  plenty  of  green  grass  and  shade. 
All  the  meat  scrap  they  can  eat  should  be  provided  in  separate 
hoppers.  Any  affected  birds  should  immediately  be  isolated  and 
any  individuals  that  seem  to  be  especially  possessed  with  the  incli- 
nation to  pick  at  another  should  be  separated  for  a  short  time. 
To  check  the  prolapsus,  it  is  often  desirable  to  cut  down  the  dry 
mash  ration  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  give  them  a  rest,  after 
which  it  may  be  increased  with  no  bad  result  Free  range  and 
plenty  of  exercise,  with  normal  feeding,  are  sure  preventives  of 
prolapsus,  the  direct  cause  of  cannibalism. 

In  discussing  the  summer  diseases  of  adult  birds,  the  various 
forms  of  liver  troubles  are  probably  the  most  common,  due  in  large 
part  to  lack  of  exercise,  forced  feeding,  insufficient  variety  in  the 
rations  and  general  debility.  One  of  the  most  common  types  of 
liver  troubles  is  that  known  as  jaundice,  caused  by  a  checking  of 
the  function  of  the  liver.  This  produces  large  secretions  of  bile, 
and  that  not  utilized  in  the  normal  functions  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood.  The  amount  of  bile  in  the  blood  causes  poisoning  and  the 
destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Birds  affected  with  jaundice 
show  pronounced  signs  of  pale  comb  and  listledsness,  oftentimes 
followed  by  an  anaemic  condition  and  many  deaths. 

Hardening  of  the  liver,  enlarged  liver  and  fatty  degeneration 
are  quite  common  conditions,  if  birds  are  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment and  not  given  an  abundance  of  green  food  and  variety  in  the 
rations. 
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J.IMBER  KfX'K 

Of  all  the  summer  diseases  of  poultry,  limber  neck  and  paraly- 
sis are  most  common.  Every  summer  sees  epidemics  of  this 
trouble,  especially  during  warm,  dry  seasons.  Limber  neck  is 
commonly  caused  by  poisoning,  which  results  in  partial  paralysis, 
and  if  immediate  preventive  measures  are  not  put  into  eflFect, 
many  deaths  will  result.  Many  claim  that  limber  neck  is  caused 
by  vegetable  poisoning,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  is  true  to  any 
extent.  Some  claim  that  meat  scrap  not  properly  cured  is  re- 
sponsible in  some  cases.  This  is  undoubtedly  so.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  most  of  the  attacks  which  occur 
during  the  summer  are  due  to  the  birds  getting  access  to  carrion 
flesh  of  some  type,  either  dead  birds  which  have  not  been  burned 
or  buried  or  animals  which  have  been  allowed  to  decompose  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant.  When  an  attack  occurs  a  careful  search 
should  be  made  for  conditions  of  this  kind  and  the  flock  should 
immediately  be  given  large  doses  of  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts.  If 
these  measures  are  promptly  taken  and  the  cause  removed,  a  large 
nimiocr  of  the  affected  birds  can  be  completely  cured.  Possibil- 
ities of  limber  neck  constitute  a  strong  reason  why  poultrymen 
should  use  more  care,  especially  during  the  summer,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  dead  animals  of  all  kinds. 

CHICKEN    POX,    ROUP    AND    CANKER 

During  the  winter  and  late  fall  there  are  three  diseases  which 
are  quite  common  in  poultry  flo(.*ks,  and  which  are  more  or  less 
associated.  These  are  chicken  pox,  roup,  and  canker.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  these  three  afflictions  are  very  closely  related, 
the  chicken  pox  or  soro  head  being  more  prevalent  among  young 
chickens  from  broiler  age  to  maturity.  Roup  and  canker  are 
especially  prevalent  in  pullets  when,  they  are  just  about  reaching 
maturity,  and  during  damp,  wet  weather  in  the  winter.  There 
contagions  are  probably  more  common  in  the  east  than  all  other 
diseases  combined,  and  hence  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  brief 
discussion  as  to  pre\'alcnce,  prevention  and  cure  will  be  of  pra:*- 
tical  benefit  to  the  poultry  industry. 

Form  of  the  Disease, —  No  positive  difference  between  the 
various   forms   of  diphtheria,   roup   and  chicken  pox   has   been 
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found,  other  than  the  particular  location  in  which  the  infection 
occurs  and  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  the  different  forma. 

When  the  wattles,  ear  lobes,  comb  and  portions  of  the  head  cov- 
ered with  skin  are  affected,  the  condition  is  usually  called  chicken 
pox,  or  sore  head.  In  such  cases  the  affected  portion  usually  be- 
comes much  inflamed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  scabs  or 
exudates  of  dried  pus  which  is  largely  composed  of  broken  down 
tissue.  These  crusts  or  scabs  appear  very  much  like  pimples  or 
warty  growths,  in  some  cases  so  large  as  almost  entirely  to  close 
the  eye  when  the  eyelid  is  affected.  This  type  of  the  disease 
seems  to  be  especially  common  during  the  fall  of  the  year  on  pul- 
lets approaching  maturity,  and  it  is  especially  prevalent  during 
continued  spells  of  damp  weather  and  in  locations  adjacent  to 
lai^e  bodies  of  water,  or  in  river  valleys,  which  affect  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  conditions. 

The  term  *'  roup ''  applies  to  cases  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nasal  passages  and  the  adjacent  cavities  is  consider- 
ably inflamed.  These  parts  give  off  a  catarrhal  discharge  or 
exudate,  sometimes  watery  in  character,  often  becoming  solid  and 
forming  a  dried,  pus-like  deposit  in  the  nasal  cavities.  The  tissue 
around  the  eye  is  oftentimes  pushed  out,  due  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  discharge  in  large  masses  in  the  optical  cavity.  This  form 
of  disease  seems  to  be  especially  prevalent  during  fall  and  winter 
in  flocks  which  are  kept  in  poorly  ventilated  quarters  and  where 
proper  precautions  are  not  taken  to  keep  the  house  clean  and 
sweet. 

The  diphtheretic  form  of  the  disease,  sometimes  called  avain 
diphtheria  or  canker,  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  large 
exudates  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  sometimes  in  the  air  passages 
and  alimentary  canal.  These  organized  patches  of  pus  form 
directly  on  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  and  appear  to  be 
attached  very  firmly  to  the  same.  This  form  of  disease  seems  to 
be  very  contagious,  and  if  not  properly  handled  will  result  in  high 
mortality.     It  often  checks  entirely  the  productiveness  of  the  flock 

affected. 

Causes  of  the  Infection, —  The  exact  cause  of  the  above  men- 
tioned disease  is  not  well  established.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
minute  one-celled  animals  called  "  coccidsp."    Some  authors  claim 
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that  it  is  caused  by  the  various  bacteria,  and  still  others  by  or- 
ganisms which  are  ultra-microscopical  in  their  nature.  What- 
ever the  exact  cause  may  be  it  is  obvious  from  a  study  of  num- 
erous infections  that  it  is  highly  contagious,  most  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  warm,  damp  weather,  and  that  birds,  immature  and  low 
in  vitality,  are  much  more  open  to  serious  infection. 

Experiments  show  that  chicken  pox  is  identical  with  pigeon 
pox  and  studies  indicate  that  this  form  of  infection  is  probably 
carried  from  bird  to  bird  by  mosquitoes,  chicken  mites,  body  lice 
and  other  vermin  which  infest  poultry.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  mosquitoes  can  transmit  the  virus  from  water  or  some  other 
source  under  ideal  conditions.  •  The  roup  and  canker  forms  of 
the  infection  are  undoubtedly  carried  from  flock  to  flock  by  the 
introduction  of  diseased  birds,  the  virus  being  brought  on  the  feet 
of  the  attendant  from  other  infected  birds.  It  can  easily  be 
transmitted  from  bird  to  bird  in  the  same  flock  through  the 
mediimi  of  drinking  water,  the  feeding  troughs  and  hoppers,  and 
undoubtedly  through  the  air  in  houses  which  are  poorly  ventilated 
and  crowded  to  more  than  the  normal  capacity. 

Symptoms  of  these  associated  diseases 

Colds  which  begin  with  watery  eyes  ai^e  usually  the  primary 
cause  of  roup,  the  first  symptoms  being  a  thickening  of  the  dis- 
charge and  the  formation  of  pus  under  and  behind  the  eye  ball, 
which  gives  the  eye  a  puffed  or  distended  appearance. 

With  chicken  pox  or  sore  head  the  characteristic  appearance  is 
small  scabs  or  ulcers  about  the  comb,  wattles  and  face,  especially 
on  the  eye  lids. 

The  canker  form  is  detected  by  the  formation  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  yellow  pus  masses.  These  are  closely  attached  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  when  scraped  off  cause  bleed- 
ing. They  are  commonly  found  just  in  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  tongue  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  treatment  is  prevention.  Dr.  Pearl 
calls  attention  to  the  following  rules  for  preventing  the  disease: 

1.  In  introducing  new  birds  always  procure  them  from  unin- 
fected flocks. 
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2.  Isolate  for  two  or  three  weeks  all  new  birds  and  all  birds  that 
have  been  exhibited  at  shows  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  develop 
the  disease. 

3.  Exclude  from  uninfected  houses  and  yards  all  poultry, 
animals  and  persons  coming  from  places  that  are  infected. 

4.  Do  not  use  implements  such  as  hoes,  shovels,  etc.,  that  have 
been  used  on  infected  premises. 

5.  Keep  the  birds  in  good  hygienic  condition,  well  nourished, 
and  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  house  and  roomy  yards. 

When  the  disease  has  been  introduced  into  the  flock,  careful  pre- 
cautions may  prevent  its  spread.  The  following  suggestions  may 
be  helpful : 

1.  Immediately  separate  from  the  flock  any  birds  that  show 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

2.  Disinfect  the  yards  and  houses.  A  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  may  be  used  on  the  yards.  Remove  the  litter  from 
the  houses  and  disinfect  freelv.  The  disinfection  of  the  houses 
may  be  followed  by  whitewash. 

•    3.  Use  potassium  permanganate  in  all  drinking  water. 

4-.  Keep  watch  of  the  flock  so  that  all  new  cases  may  be  isolated 
at  once. 

6.  Burn  or  bury  deep  all  birds  that  die. 

The  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment,  but  this  treatment  must 
be  individual,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  time.  It  must  be  con- 
tinued once  or  twice  a  day  for  some  time.  It  is  therefore  very 
expensive  and  consequently  impracticable  for  ordinary  stock. 
Moreover,  birds  apparently  cured  are  likely  to  become  the  source 
of  infection  for  later  outbreaks. 

Treatment  for  Chicken  Pox. —  In  treating  chicken  pox,  two 
things  should  be  remembered:  first,  if  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  aflFected,  flock  treatment  is  necessary;  second,  if  only 
a  small  number  are  affected,  individual  treatment  will  probably 
be  very  satisfactory.  Flock  treatment  is  best  carried  out  by  spray- 
ing the  birds  at  night  on  the  perches  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  creolin  used  in  a  small  metal  plunger  atomizer. 
The  air  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  solution  so  that 
it  settles  down  on  the  face  and  portions  of  skin  adjacent  to  the 
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head  and  so  that  the  birds  will  breathe  it  in.  This  treatment 
tends  to  check  the  spread  of  infection,  and  aids  in  curing  any 
slightly  affected  individuals. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  centralized  and  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals are  affected,  individual  treatment  will  usually  cure  any 
but  very  advanced  cases.  The  crust  of  nodules  should  be  removed 
from  the  infected  area  and  the  surface  washed  with  a  5  per  cent. 
solution  of  creolin,  after  which  it  should  be  dusted  with  iodoform. 
When  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced  one  treatment  is  usually 
sufficient.  In  persistent  -cases  the  iodoform  should  be  used  daily 
and  carbolated  vaseline  applied  to  the  affected  area.  The  mortal- 
ity in  serious  infection  where  no  treatment  is  applied  may  run 
up  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  but  with  proper  treatment  for  pre- 
vention and  cure  it  should  be  verv  low. 

The  following  methods  of  treatment  are  recommended  by  Har- 
rison and  Streit ;  the  one  used  depending  upon  the  seriousness  of 
the  infection  and  upon  materials  at  hand  for  treatment. 

The  best  treatment  for  roup  is  to  place  affected  birds  in  dry, 
cool  coops  where  they  can  be  easily  handled,  and  wash  the  eyes 
and  face  daily  for  three  or  four  days  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  creolin  and  peroxide.  Where  the  birds  are  very  badly  affected 
and  they  respond  to  treatment  only  slowly  and  incompletely  it  is 
best  to  kill  and  bury  them. 

The  canker  forms  are  best  killed  whenever  found,  as  this  type 
seems  to  be  very  contagious  and  hard  to  permanently  eradicate. 
Valuable  birds  may  be  treated  individually  by  removing  the 
mucous  or  pus  growth  and  anointing  the  raw  sore  with  undiluted 
creolin.  Repeat  this  process  twice  and  it  will  usually  effect  a 
cure. 

FROZEN   COMBS 

It  is  well  in  passing  to  mention  the  possibility  of  frozen  combs 
and  their  effect  upon  the  health  and  productivity  of  the  birds. 
During  long  spells  of  damp,  cold  weather  in  the  late  winter,  the 
freezing  of  combs,  especially  of  the  male  birds,  is  common,  and 
results  in  a  lowered  vitality  and  stamina  which  means  low 
fertility  in  hatching  eggs,  accompanied  also  by  weak  germs  and 
many  deaths  in  the  shell.     A  dry  cold  is  not  dangerous,  but   a 
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damp,  humid  condition  followed  by  a  low  temperature  is  the 
time  when  special  protective  measures  must  be  adopted,  such  aa 
closing  the  front  with  muslin  and  insuring  plenty. of  ventilation 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  moisture  exhaled  by  the  birds  at  night. 
Frozen  combs  should  immediately  be  bathed  in  cold  water  until 
all  of  the  frost  is  out  and  they  have  attained  once  more  their 
normal  appearance;  then  they  should  be  anointed  twice  daily  with 
carbolated  vaseline  until  the  scab  is  entirely  healed.  Females 
rarely  freeze  the  combs  or  face  parts,  ilales  with  frozen  combs 
or  wattles  should  never  be  used  for  breeding  until  at  least  four 
wfiaK  after  they  have  attained  normal  health. 

BUMBLE   FOOT 

"  Bumble  foot "  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  formation  of 
sores  similar  to  corns  or  hard  tumors  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of 
a  bird.  It  is  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  foot  parts, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  a  hard  center  core  when  the  foot  is  in- 
spected from  the  lower  side.  Birds  affected  with  bumble  foot 
are  apt  to  limp,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  loge  the  use  of  the  limb 
affected. 

Bumble  foot  is  caused  by  one  of  two  things.  Heavy  birds  jump- 
ing from  high  perches  onto  a  hard  floor  not  sufficiently  covered 
with  litter,  often  bruise  the  foot,  which  causes  inflammation  to 
start.  It  is  also  caused  by  cuts  or  injuries  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  due  to  stones,  slivers  or  other  foreign  material  cutting  or  be- 
coming lodged  in  the  foot 

■ 

Birds  affected  with  bumble  foot  can  be  treated  by  making  an 
incision  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  form  of  an  X  in  the  bottom  of 
the  foot.  The  four  corners  of  the  cut  can  be  turned  back  and 
the  hard  core  or  pus  formation  removed.  The  wound  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  creolin,  after  which  it  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  padded 
bandage  for  a  few  days,  and  the  bird  should  be  confined  in  a 
small,  clean  coop  with  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  treat  the  wound  a  second  time  in  order 
to  clear  it  of  foreign  material.  It  is  not  generally  desirable  to 
treat  fowls  of  ordinary  value,  as  the  method  is  expensive  and 

12 
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laborious.  Fowls  of  average  value  affected  with  severe  cases  of 
bumble  foot  are  best  killed  and  eaten  at  the  home  table.  Birds 
of  considerable  value  for  breeding  or  show  purposes  can  profit- 
ably be  treated  in  this  manner.  Prevention  here  is  all-important. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor, 
and,  especially  with  the  heavy  breeds,  to  have  the  perches  not  too 
high  above  the  floor. 

CROP    BOUND 

Crop  bound  is  another  affliction  of  poultry.  It  is  not  a  .specific 
disease,  but  is  caused  by  the  crop  becoming  clogged  with  foreign 
material.  Birds  that  consume  large  quantities  of  fibrous  material 
are  apt  to  become  affected.  Corn  stover,  hay  and  straw,  if  con- 
sumed by  the  bird,  is  apt  to  be  compacted  in  the  crop  and  cause 
the  food  material  to  be  retained  therein.  The  consumption  of 
large  quantities  of  green  grass  in  the  early  spring  may  in  certain 
cases  bring  on  such  trouble.  A  crop  bound  condition  is  especially 
conmion  with  older  birds.  As  the  bird  increases  in  age,  the 
muscular  or  peristaltic  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  crop  seems 
to  become  less  and  less.  • 

Birds  afilicted  with  this  trouble  should  not  be  treated  unless 
they  are  of  exceptional  value.  If  they  are  of  considerable  value 
an  operation  can  be  performed  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
breast  directly  into  the  bottom  of  the  crop.  This  cut  should  be 
made  about  an  inch  in  length  and  through  this  the  congested 
material  should  be  removed.  The  crop  and  adjacent  tissues 
should  be  washed  out  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  the  incision  sewed  up.  The  birds  should  be  confined  in  a 
clean,  restricted  area  and  fed  nothing  but  sloppy,  moist  food  for 
a  week.  This  operation  is  rather  diflScult,  and  not  always  suc- 
cessful. If  the  affliction  is  noted  in  its  early  stages  the  giving 
of  a  dose  of  castor  oil  may  so  lubricate  the  lining  of  the  crop  that 
the  congested  material  can  be  forced  through.  It  is  also  some- 
times possible  to  manipulate  the  crop  with  the  fingers  in  such  a 
way  that  the  large  mass  can  be  partially  broken  up  and  in  this 
way  allowed  to  become  properly  disseminated.  Before  an  opera- 
tion is  resorted  to  these  other  methods  should  be  tried. 
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FOWL  cholera 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most  highly  infectious  diseases 
of  poultry  is  cholera.  Fortunately  it  is  not  especially  common.  Its 
presence  does  great  damage,  however,  since  the  mortality  usually 
runs  from  60  to  100  per  cent  It  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
digestive  tracts  and  in  its  mode  of  infection  and  effect  upon  the 
individual  acts  very  much  like  human  cholera  or  h(^  cholera. 
The  first  symptoms  will  usually  be  a  number  of  deaths  in  the 
flock.  The  ailing  birds  will  be  noticed  to  have  become  listless, 
to  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs  and  to  seek  out  secluded,  dark 
comers  to  hide  in.  The  combs  will  become  dark  bluish  in  color. 
The  fecal  discharge  will  become  light  green.  Death  will  usually 
result  in  a  very  short  time  after  these  advanced  symptoms  are 
noted.  If  it  is  true  fowl  cholera>  the  infection  will  spread 
rapidly  through  the  flock  and  the  death  rate  will  be  enormous. 

The  organisms  causing  this  disease  are  doubtless  divided  into 
a  number  of  species  of  varying  degrees  of  virulence,  making  some 
attacks  less  severe  than  others.  The  best  practice  when  the  flock 
becomes  infected  with  this  disease  is  to  kill  and  bum  all  affected 
birds,  and  bum  all  dead  birds.  Thoroughly  clean  the  inside  of 
the  poultry  house,  burning  all  movable  fixtures  and  litter,  and 
spraying  the  entire  inside  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  If  dead  birds  are  not  properly  disposed  of,  and  if  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  around  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant,  they  will  be 
a  constant  source  of  infection  to  other  flocks  in  the  vicinity. 

A  poultryman  noting  signs  of  this  disease  should  get  in  touch 
with  some  good  veterinarian,  or  better  yet,  with  his  State  Experi- 
ment Station  and  request  their  cooperation  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  infection  and  their  help  in  stamping  it  out. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  is  another  highly  infectious  disease  of  poultry.  Its 
prevalence,  I  firmly  believe,  is  greater  than  is  often  appreciated. 
Tuberculosis  in  fowls  is  very  similar  in  its  action  and  effect  upon 
the  individual  to  tuberculosis  in  other  animals.  It  may  affect  one 
group  of  organs,  or  it  may  be  generalized  tuberculosis,  in  which 
case  it  affects  many  organs.  One  very  common  external  symp- 
tom is  a  great  loss  of  weight  and  emaciation,  especially  about  the 
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breast  boue.  In  its  last  stages  the  bird  beeoiues  weaker  and  weaker 
and  finally  loses  the  use  of  its  limbs  entirely.  Its  head  becomes  ex- 
tended in  length,  and  its  eyes  sunken  and  weak.  The  post-mor- 
tem examination  will  usually  show  nodules  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  places:  lungs,  liver,  spleen  and  intestines.  Flocks 
showing  the  presence  of  an  apparent  infection  of  tuberculosis 
should  be  killed  and  disposed  of.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  and  the  runs  should  be  plowed,  limed,  and  seeded  to 
green  cover  crops.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled, 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Then  it  may  be  safe  to  start  over  again 
with  healthy  birds  from  an  entirely  outside  source. 

A  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  known  to  the  author  to  be  seri- 
ously infected  with  tuberculosis,  produced  offspring  which  were 
weak  and  which  lacked  vitality  and  stamina,  and  contracted  the 
disease  in  large  numbers  early  in  life.  Tuberculosis  and  cholera 
are  the  two  most  dangerous  diseases  which  attack  the  poultry  flock. 
The  poultryman  should  keep  an  eye  out  for  any  possible  symp- 
toms, and  should  they  appear  he  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
check  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

PROLAPSUS    OF    THE    OVIDUCT 

Prolapsus  of  the  oviduct  is  a  disease  which  may  do  considerable 
damage  to  poultry.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  the  throwing  out 
of  the  oviduct  or  egg  passage.  It  is  especially  common  in  pullets 
which  are  laying  heavily,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  which  is  the  natural  laying  season.  It  is  due  to  a  par- 
tial loss  of  the  musculai*  control  of  the  oviduct,  the  latter  being 
weakened  by  heavy  production.  The  author  has  found  it  to  be 
especially  prevalent  where  birds  are  kept  closely  confined  in  the 
spring  and  not  given  an  abundance  of  succulent  green  food. 
When  an  attack  of  prolapsus  is  apparent  the  best  method  to  follow 
is  to  compel  the  birds  to  take  lots  of  exercise,  to  give  them  free 
range,  if  possible,  and  to  withhold  for  a  time  the  concentrated 
food  material  such  as  meat  scrap.  Prolapsus,  if  not  checked,  will 
result  in  cannibalism,  which  has  been  previously  described.  It  is 
not  caused  by  any  special  organism,  but  rather  by  a  physiological 
condition  due  to  excessive  production  and  lack  of  sufficient 
exercise. 
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vext  gleet 

Vent  gleet  is  not  very  conunon  but  nevertheless  is  a  very  disa- 
greeable affliction  of  poultry.  The  disease  is  highly  infectious, 
being  quickly  transmitted  throughout  the  flock.  It  is  a  disease  of 
the  cloaca  or  vent  of  the  bird.  The  infection  causes  the  secretion 
of  a  large  amount  of  lyiucous  material  which  is  characterized  by  a 
very  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  When  a  flock  is  once  attacked, 
it  is  a  hard  and  very  unpleasant  task  to  effect  a  cure.  The  best . 
and  almost  the  only  sure  cure  is  to  take  each  bird  afflicted  and 
wash  out  the  cloaca  with  warm  water,  after  which  the  vent  and 
all  surrounding  surfaces  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a 
ffood  disinfecting  solution.  Mercury  preparation  is  the  best. 
This  washing  and  disinfecting  must  be  repeated  a  number  of 
times  before  even  a  partial- cure  can  be  effected.  Persistent  cases 
will  often  xequire  treatment  every  other  day  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  or  even  longer. 

When  this  disease  is  noted  in  a  flock,  immediately  isolate  and 
inspect  the  individuals  of  the  flock  to  determine  the  extent  of  de- 
velopment. The  peculiar  odor  is  the  best  symptom.  Advanced 
cases  show  yellow  masses  of  this  hardened  mucous  secretion  at- 
tached about  the  vent.  The  disease  is  persistent  and  disagreeable 
to  handle,  but  should  be  dealt  with  immediately  upon  discovery. 
Vent  gleet  is  often  brought  into  an  otherwise  healthy  flock  through 
importation  of  male  birds  or  through  the  purchase  of  females, 
usually  the  former  way. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  discuss  sim- 
ply the  common  afflictions  of  poultry  and  to  give  a  simple  method 
of  procedure  in  each  case.  There  are  a  great  many  other  diseases 
of  the  domestic  fowl  but  limited  space  does  not  allow  of  a  general 
discussion  of  them.  The  poultryman  is  referred  to  the  following 
table  compiled  by  Kaymond  Pearl  of  the  Elaine  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  general  symptoms  and  disease  determination. 
By  using  this  table  in  connection  with  a  standard  text  on  poultry 
diseases  he  will  be  better  prepared  to  make  a  home  diagnosis  and 
check  the  trouble  in  its  early  stages. 
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A  Pbactical  Diagnosis  Tabue* 


SYMPTOM 


DISEASES  WHICH  THE  SYMPTOM  MAY 
INDICATE 


Abdomen   swollen    Peritonitis,  dropsy,  white  diarrhea. 

Belching  of  gas Inflammation  of  crop. 

Breathing  abnormal,  i.  e.,  too 
rapid,  too  slow,  wheezing,  whist- 
ling,  snoring  or  different  from 

normal   Arsenic  poisoning,  pericarditis,  gapea,  air- 

sac-mite,  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

Choking   '  Arsenic  poisoning. 

Comb,  pale  Tuberculosis,  dropsy,  air-sac-mite,  infec- 
tious leukaemia,  white  diarrhea. 

Comb,  first  pale  but  later  dark Enteritis. 

Comb,  very  dark Liver   disease,   black   head,   congestion    of 

the  lungs,  pneumonia. 

Comb,  yellow   Liver  diseases,  viseerel  gout. 

Comb,  with  white  powdery  scurf . .    White  comb. 

Constipation  Simple  constipation,  indigestion,  inflam- 
mation of  the  oviduct. 

Convulsions    Arsenic    poisoning,    copper,    lead   or    zinc 

poisoning,  epilepsy,  harvest  bug. 

Cough    Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

Crop,  enlarged  and  hard Crop  bound. 

Crop,  enlarged  and  soft Inflammation  of  crop,  enlarged  crop,  gas- 
tritis. 

Diarrhea    Diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract,  arsenic 

poisoning,  copper,  lead  or  zinc  poison- 
ing, black  head,  tuberculosis,  cholera, 
roup,  white  diarrhea. 

Nostrils,  discharge  from Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Emaciation   Tuberculosis,   aspergillosis,   visceral   gout, 

mites,  white  diarrhea. 

Eye,  expansion  of  pupil Arsenic  poisoning. 

Eye,  sticky  discharge  from Catarrh,   roup. 

Face,  swollen   Roup. 

Droppings, .  bright  emerald  green.    Cholera. 

Fever,  marked  Peritonitis,  aspergillosis,  infectious  leukae- 
mia, inflammation  of  oviduct. 

Lameness   Tuberculosis,     aspergillosis,     rheumatism, 

scaly  leg,  bumble  foot. 

Legs,  roughened  with  scales  raised.    Scaly  leg. 

Mouth,  mucous  discharge  from. . .    Congestion  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  gapes. 

Mouth,  white  cheesy  patches  in..    Roup,  canker. 

Nausea  and  vomiting Inflammation  of  the  crop,  copper,  lead  or 

zinc  poisoning. 

Neck,  bent  forward Strychnine    poisoning,    congestion    of    the 

brain,  wry  neck. 

Neck,  limp   Limber  neck. 

Paralysis  Copper,  lead  or  zinc  poisoning,  strych- 
nine poisoning,  apoplexy,  heat  prostra- 
tion. 

Saliva,  copious  secretion Arsenic  poisoning. 

Skin  puffed  out  in  blisters Emphysema. 

*  Taken  from  Bulletin  on  Poultry  Diseases  by  Maine  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.    Used  by  permission  of  Dr.  Raymond  PearL 
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A  Practioal  Diagnosis  Table  —  Continued 


SYMPTOM 


DISEASES  WHICH  THE  SYMPTOM  MAY 

INDICATE 


Skin,  scaly  and  incrusted Body  mange,  favus. 

Staggering  Congestion  of  the  brain,  leg  weakness. 

Thirst,  excessive   Hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  peritonitis,  as- 
pergillosis, tapeworm. 

Tongue,  dry  and  hard Pip,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

Tumors  on  head Roup,  chicken  pox. 

Urates,  yellow   Cholera. 

Vent,  mass  of  inflamed  tissue  pro- 
jecting from  Prolapsus  of  the  oviduct. 

Vent,  skin  inflamed Vent  gleet. 


SANITATION  AND  DISEASE   PREVENTION 

Professor  Harbv  R.  Lewis,  Xew  Bbuxswick,  K.  J. 

Head    of    Poultry    Department,    Xew    Jersey    State    College    of    Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station 

In  the  successful  management  of  poultry,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant factor  tbau  the  maUiteuauce  of  health.  Owing  to  the  pos- 
sible ravages  from  common  diseases  and  the  inconvenience  which 
they  occasion,  not  only  in  dead  birds  hut  in  de<;reased  production, 
it  is  essential  that  the  pbultryuian  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  such 


Fig.  127.  A  Vioonous  Male. 
Note  in  this  bird  the  erei^t  ca.rriag«,  the  rather  high 
tail  and  the  great  depth  of  body.  Also  observe  ue 
short.  tliii;k  m't  head,  sliort,  stout  beak  and  bright  promi- 
nent eye.  Tht'so  are  characteriaticB  which  should  be 
searched  for  in  the  birds  which  are  to  be  used  tor 
breeding. 
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occurrences.  He  must  make  <;oiiditions  surrounding  the  birds  o£ 
such  a  nature  that  they  will  be  unfavorable  to  the  appearance  and 
development  of  disease.  His  efforts  should  be  toward  preventing 
rather  than  curing.  There  are  certain  types  of  diseases  mild  in 
nature  which  affect  the  whole  flock,  and  may  be  desirable  to  treat 


FiQ.  128.  A  \^'E\K  Low  Vitality  Male. 
Xote  the  low  drooping  carriage  and  low  hanging 
tail.  Observe  tlie  shallow  rather  long'body.  The 
lon^,  narrow  head  and  di'preased,  sunken  eye  are 
common  signs  of  loss  or  lack  of  vigor.  The  long, 
slender,  needle  like  spur  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  low 
vitality.  The  vigorous  male  has  a,  slinrt,  hard. 
horn)'  spur.  Such  males  as  here  shown  should  never 
be  usfd  for  bretJing.  The  sooner  they  can  he  de- 
tected and  weeded  out  of  the  flock  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

with  an  effort  to  cure;  but  with  the  majority  of  poultrs-  diseases 
the  value  of  the  individual  bird  is  so  small  and  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  treat  it  properly  with  the  expectation  of  attain- 
ing the  cure  is  so  great  that  it  is  usually  not  advisable  nor  profit- 
able to  treat  individual  birds  which  have  any  infectious  disease, 
unless  they  are  of  high  intrinsic  value. 
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value  of  inherited  vioor 

The  first  asset  toward  the  maintenance  of  health  is  that  the 
birds  comprising  the  flock  should  themselves  be  strong  and 
healthy,  and  should  have  been  hatched  from  strong,  healthy 
parents.  Birds  wjiich  have  always  been  healthy  pussess  high 
vitality  and  a  factor  of  disease-resistance  which  is  very  valuable  in 
the  maintenance  of  health.  A  few  diseases  are  inherited,  the  mo6t 
noticeable  being  white  diarrhea.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  con- 
tracted after  hatching,  and  the  prevalence  and  mode  of  transmis- 
sion are  largely  a  matter  of  environment 

METHODS  OF  INSURING  VIOOR  IN   THE   FLOCK 

Since  vigor  and  vitality  are  so  essential  in  maintaining  health, 
the  following  brief  discussion  points  toward  some  essential  condi- 
tions to  maintain  this  vigor. 

1.  Strong,  healthy,  well  mated  breeding  stock. 

2.  Only  laying  hens  which  have  attained  full  maturity  should 
be  used  for  breeding. 

3.  The  breeding  stock,  during  the  time  the  eggs  are  saved  for 
hatching,  should  be  given  plenty  of  exercise,  should  be  kept  out 
in  the  fresh  air,  should  bo  maintained  in  perfect  health  and  should 
not  be  forced  for  an  excessive  production. 

4r.  From  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid  until  the  chicks  are  hatched 
the  eggs  should  be  subjected  to  an  environment,  both  before  and 
during  incubation,  which  will  result  in  a  large,  strong,  robust 
chick.  Plentv  of  moisture  in  incubation  is  one  of  the  essentials  to 
bring  this  about. 

5.  During  the  brooding  and  growing  season  all  methods  of  man- 
agement should  strive  towards  one  thing ;  namely,  a  uniform,  con- 
tinuous growth  from  hatching  time  to  maturity. 

6.  At  maturity  the  birds  should  be  placed  in  dry,  well  ventilated 
houses,  which  are  clean  and  can  easily  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

PRACTICAL    METHODS    OF   PREVENTING    DISEASE 

Next  in  importance  to  the  necessitv  of  strong,  vigorous  birds 
comes  the  question  of  maintaining  proper  environmental  condi- 
tions and  proper  methods  of  management 
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Keep  birds  clean  and  free  from  diseases.  In  order  to  main- 
tain health  in  the  flock,  it  is  essential  to  stamp  out  any  disease  in 
the  beginning  before  it  becomes  established.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  following  way :  the  poultryman  must  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  his  flock  to  determine  in  the  beginning  any  abnormal  condi- 
tion, either  by  loss  of  appetite,  digestive  disorders,  eye  or  throat 
troubles,  or  any  other  abnormal  suspicious  condition.  When  such 
conditions  are  noted,  the  trouble  should  be  immediately  diagnosed, 
and  the  possible  cause  determined.  If  the  whole  flock  seems  to  be 
afflicted,  the  detection  and  elimination  of  the  cause  and  flock  treat- 
ment will  usually  suffice  to  check  the  spread.  If  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals seem  to  be  affected  and  the  disease  is  of  an  infectious 
nature,  the  immediate  removal  of  all  birds  attacked  is  very  essen- 
tial. This  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection  and  will  make 
possible  a  thorough  and  complete  disinfecting  of  the  quarters. 

In  such  cases,  it  is  iisually  best  to  kill'' and  properly  dispose  of 
the  infected  birds.  The  best  means  of  disposing  of  same  is  to  bury 
them  three  or  four  feet  below  the  ground  or  to  burn  them.  It  is 
very  dangerous  to  throw  them  in  the  bushes  at  sonie  little  distance 
from  the  plant,  as  they  will  often  be  dragged  around  by  animals, 
or  —  worse  yet  —  the  healthy  birds  on  the  plant  may  get  to  them 
in  ranging  and  thus  the  infection  be  rapidly  spread.  Epidemics 
of  cholera,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  often  caused  by  carelessness  in 
not  making  the  proper  disposal  of  dead  birds. 

Keep  the  birds  free  from  body  parasites.  Of  the  many  exter- 
nal parasites  of  poultry,  two  types  are  quite  prevalent  and  are  -apt 
to  sap  the  vitality  of  the  flocks  and  thus  make  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  infections.  These  are  body  lice  and  the  red  mita  Their 
prevalence  in  large  nuiiibers  results  in  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of 
weight,  practical  cessation  of  production,  and  a  general  unprofitr 
ableness. 

Prevention  is  much  easier  than  eradication,  and  consists,  in  the 
case  of  body  lice,  of  providing  suitable  dusting  quarters  in  the  pen. 
The  best  arrangement  for  this  is  six  or  eight  inches  of  fine  sand 
nr  road  dust  in  a  corner  of  the  pen.  If  it  has  a  concrete  floor,  this 
(lust  should  he  kept  free  from  litter  or  straw.  A  normal  flo(;k  will 
usually  keep  themselves  free  from  body  lice;  but,  if  they  multiply 
to  serious  proportions,  dusting  with  a  good  lice  powder  twice  a  year 
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will  usually  be  sufficient  to  eradicate  them.  The  following  mix- 
ture, known  as  "  Lawry's  Lice  Powder,"  is  reconmiended  by  the 
poultry  department  of  Cornell  University. 

"  Take  three  parts  of  gasoline,  and  one  part  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  90  to  95  per  cent,  strength.  Mix  these  together  and  gradually 
stir  in  enough  plaster  of  paris  to  absorb  all  the  mixture,  which 
will  usually  be  about  four  quarts  of  plaster  of  paris  to  one  quart  of 
liquid.  Thorough  mixing  of  the  liquid  will  result  in  a  dry,  pink- 
ish brown  powder  with  a  fairly  strong  carbolic  odor." 

With  the  red  mite,  which  is  a  blood-sucking  insect,  an  entirely 
different  procedure  must  be  followed,  for  these  insects  lodge  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  around  the  perches,  flocking  to  the  birds  at 
night  when  they  are  at  roost,  while  the  body  lice  live  on  them  all 
the  time.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mite  can  be  attacked  in  the 
daytime  in  the  poultry  house,  they  are  somewhat  easier  to  combat 
The  best  method  is  to  spray  tlie  perches  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
composed  of  50  per  cent  crude  ciarbolic  and  50  per  cent  of  kero- 
sene, saturating  all  the  woodwork  and  getting  into  all  th^  cracks 
and  crevices.  The  frequent  removal  of  the  droppings  and  the 
keeping  of  clean  litter  will  also  aid  in  extermination. 

Keep  the  poultry  house  clean.  Clean  houses  and  coops  are 
essential,  since  the  birds  are  rather  closely  confined  to  the  house 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  essential  that  these  be 
so  constructed  and  managed  that  they  will  provide  congenial  envi- 
ronmental conditions,  and  be  easy  of  disinfection.  The  poultry 
house  should  be  so  designed  as  to  provide  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  should  be  absolutely  dry.  These 
factors  will  materially  aid  the  poultryman  in  suppressing  the 
spread  of  disease  and  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  vigor  in  his 
birds.  Proper  management  must  go  together  with  properly  con- 
structed houses. 

There  are  three  things  which  require  special  attention  in  the 
management  of  poultry  from  a  sanitary  and  hygienic  standpoint 
First,  there  is  the  proper  care  of  the  droppings,  the  best  n^le  being 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  dropping  boards  at  rather 
frequent  intervals  —  usually  twice  a  week.  The  dropping  board 
should  be  kept  sprinkled  with  an  absorbent  or  deodorant,  such  as 
gypsum  or  land  plaster  —  better  still,  acid  phosphate.     In  the 
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winter,  when  there  are  long  spells  of  damp  weather  and  the  drop- 
pings can  not  dry  quickly,  they  give  off  objectionable  odors  and  it 
is  probably  better  to  clean  them  every  day.  Next  is  the  care  of 
the  litter;  it  should  be  kept  coarse,  dry,  clean  and  deep,  the  func- 
tion of  the  litter  being  to  hide  the  grain  and  keep  the  birds  work- 
ing for  it.  When  the  litter  becomes  fine  and  packed  hard,  it  loses 
this  function  and  hence  should  be  frequently  removed.  A  good 
plan  is  to  start  in  the  fall  with  two  or  three  inches  of  straw  or  any 
good  coarse,  dry  litter,  and  add  to  it  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
about  eight  inches  of  litter  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  win- 
ter. It  may  be  desirable  at  frequent  times  to  fork  back  the  coarse 
straw  and  clean  out  the  fine  material  which  is  sure  to  accumulate. 

In  addition  to  these  two  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
general  cleaning,  et  least  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall,  going  thor- 
oughly through  each  pen,  cleaning  out  the  houses,  sweeping  them, 
putting  the  fixtures  out  in  the  sim.  to  air,  and  then  spraying  the 
interiors  of  the  houses  thoroughly  with  the  following  disinfectant 
solution :  five  quarts  of  cream  of  lime,  one  pint  of  zenoleum,  and 
one  quart  of  kerosene. 

This  mixture  should  be  well  shaken  and  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  then  applied  with  a  force  pump  through  a  fine 
nozzle.  Used  in  this  way,  the  solution  will  accomplish  three 
things  more  rapidly  and  easily  than  if  applied  with  a  brush. 

1.  A  thin  coat  of  whitewash  will  be  evenly  applied  and  spread 
with  force  enough  to  put  it  into^all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

2.  The  zenoleum  will  kill  any  disease  germs  which  may  be  lurk- 
ing in  the  house.  ' 

3.  The  kerosene  will  destroy  or  drive -out  all  red  mites,  and,  to 
some  extent,  body  lice.  The  former  are  easily  exterminated  by 
this  spray,  and  the  latter  by  means  of  a  good  lice  powder  in  con- 
nection with  the  spray. 

The  above  solution  for  common  use  is  cheap,  easily  applied  and 
a  perfect  disinfectant.  It  will  make  the  house  clean,  which  means 
more  attractive  surrounmngs  and  more  healthy  birds. 

The  fixtures  should  then  be  replaced,  the  floor  covered  with 
fresh,  clean  litter,  and  new  nesting  material  put  in  the' nest 
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clean  yards  and  runs  mean  clean  birds 

The  soil  selected  for  the  poultry  plant  should  be  of  a  sandy, 
porous  nature,  easily  and  quickly  drained  and  thus  dry  and  warm. 
The  poultry  houses  should  be  built  on  a  slope  so  as  to  obtain  good 
water  and  air  drainage,  and  they  should  be  faced  south  so  they 
will  warm  up  quickly  and  get  the  best  possible  distribution  of  sun- 
light. When  planning  the  plant,  the  importance  of  laying  out  the 
yards  must  be  appreciated.  The  large  yard  is  the  best  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint.  ,  Such  large  areas  are  usually  covered  with 
grass.  In  roaming  over  such  a  large  area,  the  birds  cannot  seri- 
ously contaminate  any  part  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
which  can  be  plowed  frequently  to  correct  this  condition.  If  the 
houses  are  small  and  portable,  they  can  be  moved  frequently  to 
correct  same. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  closely  confined  in  small 
yards,  owing  to  possible  injury  to  crops,  or  other  causes,  it  should 
be  the  practice  to  provide  double  yards,  each  pen  or  flock  haxdng 
connection  with  the  two  yards ;  then,  by  practicing  alternation  of 
yards  and  rotation  of  crops,  sanitary  conditions  of  the  poultry  flock 
can  be  maintained.  In  laying  out  .double  yards,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  plans  to  follow,  possibly  the  most  common  of  which  is  to 
have  front  and  back  yards.  Another  plan  is  to  have  a  very  large 
front  yard,  divided  into  small  yards  by  a  centrally  located  fence. 
Another  practice  which  is  especially  applicable  to  long  laying 
houses,  is  to  have  a  small  exercise  yard  in  front  of  each  .pen.  In 
front  of  these  there  should  be  much  larger  feeding  yards,  so  placed 
that  two  exercise  yards  communicate  to  one  feeding  yard.  What- 
ever type  of  double  yard  is  practiced,  a  simple  form  of  crop  rota- 
tion should  be  worked  out  which  will  admit  of  planting  and  feed- 
ing from  three  to  five  crops  in  the  yards  during  the  season.  A 
good  rotation  for  New  York  State  is  as  follows: 

In  the  early  spring  sow  Canada  peas  and  oats  in  one  yard,  while 
the  birds  are  feeding  on  winter  wheat  and  rye  which  was  sowed  the 
fall  before  in  the  other  vard.  Follow  tie  winter  wheat  with  buck- 
wheat,  and  the  peas  and  oats  with  soy  beans,  and  it  will  be  possible 
by  changing  the  birds  back  and  forth  from  one  yard  to  another  to 
provide  continuous  supplies  of  green  forage.  At  the  same  time 
the  frequent  harrowing,  etc.,  maintains  the  yards  in  a  clean  con- 
dition and  utilizes  the  filth  and  droppings  to  grow  the  crop. 
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None  hut  clean,  wholesome  foods  should  be  used.  Since  the 
birds  are  required  to  consume  an  iirimense  amount  of  food  for  pro- 
ducing a  large  weight  of  production  in  proportion  to  their  size  and 
weight,  it  is  essential  that  nothing  but  dry,  wholesome,  clean  food 
materials  be  fed.  Cheapness  in  reference  to  poultry  feeds  often 
falls  far  short  of  economy.  Moist,  mouldy  corn  and  shrunken 
wheat  and  such  cheap  foods  should  be  discarded  in  favor  of  a  good 
wholesome  grain,  which  costs  considerably  more.  A  clean  feed- 
ing practice  should  also  be  maintained  when  wet  mashes  are  fed. 
It  should  be  the  practice  to  avoid  leaving  portions  of  the  mash  in 
the  trough  to  become  sour.  Sour  feeds  will  upset  the  digestive 
system  of  poultry  more  quickly  than  any  other  one  thing.  The 
litter  in  which  the  grain  is  fed  should  be  kept  clean,  and  a  constant 
effort  be  made  to  provide  the  birds  with  the  most  wholesome  food 
possible  in  the  cleanest  possible  manner. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  the  health  of  a  flock  of  poul- 
try is  due:  first,  to  having  naturally  strong  birds,  endowed  with 
plenty  of  inherited  vitality ;  second,  to  a  congenial,  sanitary  envir- 
onment, which  is  made  so  by  having  dry,  clean  houses  and  clean 
yards;  third,  by  keeping  the  birds  free  from  parasites  and  watch- 
ing carefully  for  any  signs  of  trouble;  fourth,  by  stamping  out 
any  possible  infection  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance. 

A  clear  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  common  diseases  and 
their  causes  will  mean  healthier,  stronger  birds  and  a  better  pro- 
duction, which  will  result  in  more  profit  from  all  of  our  poultry 
flocks. 


MARKET  EGG  PROBLEMS 
Earl  W.  Benjamin 
,    InBtructor,   Departnn 

The  problem  of  marketiug  eggs  is  the 
BBiiie  as  tLat  o£  any  other  food  product. 
From  the  producers'  standpoint  it  is  the 
problem  of  giving  himself  better  times, 
and  siicb  a  thing  cannot  permanently 
be  accomplished  without  improving  con- 
ditions for  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  question  of  selling  the 
product  is  one  of  being  able  to  create  a 
demand,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
producing  a  better  product  and  then 
treating  the  consumers  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Fio.  129.  Note  the  Ihtbicate  Ststbm  of 
Factobs  Upon  Which  the  Satisfaction 
OF  THE  Consumer  Depends.  All  Factobb 
Mat  Not  Have  a  Dibect  Influence,  But 
Thet  Should  N'evbhth blebs  be  Considered 
BY  ■■HE  Mabket  Man, 


The  market  egg  problem,  then,  is  a  problem  both  of  production 
and  of  selling.     Glance  at  the  consumers'  interests  noted  in  Fig. 
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129.  This  table  shows  the  iutrioate  factors  which  go  to  make  a 
satisfied  consumer.  The  present  day  methods  of  marketing  with 
all  their  expense,  extravagance,  duplication  of  work  and  ineffi- 
ciency 3nust  be  followed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  average  producer. 
These  methods  of  selling  and  buying  have  been  gradually  perfected 
during  the  past  centuries  and  probably  no  radical  improvements 
can  be  made  at  this  time. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOOD  MARKET  EGGS 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  that  the  farmer  must  meet  is  the 
producing  of  a  good  market  egg  to  sell  when  he  gets  a  chance. 
The  consumers  are  becoming  more  particular  as  to  how  their  food 
products  are  handled.  Competition  is  so  keen  that  the  farmer 
who  has  products  just  a  little  better  than  his  neighbors  will  get 
the  best  markets.  It  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  pride  in  being  able 
to  produce  the  best  goods,  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  in  being  able  to  produce  the  goods  which  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  best  markets.  The  farmer  who  can  combine  this  facultv 
with  that  of  economical  management  has  a  great  advantage  over 
most  of  his  fellow  producers. 

TABLE  I  —  CoMPABisoN  OF  Weights  of  Egos  Incubated  and  Weights  of 

Chicks  Hatched 


Types  of  «C8B 
ineobated 

Eggs  incubated 

Dayw>ld  offspring 

1 -year-old  offspring 

2-year-old  offspring 

Average 
weight 
(granu) 

Per- 
centage 

Average 

weight 
(grams) 

Per- 
centage 

Average 

weight 

(lbs.) 

Per- 
centage 

Average 

weight 

(lbs.) 

Per- 
centage 

51  or  len  (grams) . . 
51  to  57  (grama) . . . 
Over  57  (grams) . . . 

48 
55 
61 

100 
115 
127 

28 
33 
38 

1(X) 
118 
136 

3.2 
3.3 
3.6 

100 
103 
113 

3.7 
3.8 
4.2 

100 
103 
114 

Note  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  percentage  columns  of  the 
ej!ps  incubated.  Day-old  oflFsprin^,  one-year-old  offspring  and  two-year- 
old  offspring.  The  effect  of  tne  size  incubated  continues  at  least  through 
two  years  of  the  bird's  life. 


SELECT  THE  BREEDING  STOCK 

If  the  farmer  is  to  produce  a  good  market  egg  his  attention  must 
be  given  to  several  factors,  one  of  the  first  of  which  to  meet  his 
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consideration  should  be  the  selection  of  the  breeding  stock.  Pure- 
■  bred  stock  is  usually  desirable  bet-ause  of  the  greater  uniformity 
of  the  product  It  is  well  to  have  all  the  ^gs  as  nearly  aJike  as 
possible;  they  then  approach  the  desirable  condition  of  being 
standardized. 

The  breeding  stock  should  have  been  bred  for  many  years  for 
the  production  of  good  market  eggs.  This  parentage  behind  the 
stock  will  have  a  strong  effect  upon  the  offspring.  The  breeders 
should  be  healthy,  good-sized,  vigorous  and  normal.  Any  birds 
showing  a  tendency  to  produce  double  yolk  eggs,  weak  shells,  blood 
clots  or  other  similar  types  of  abnormal  egg  contents,  or  abnor- 


FiG.  130.  The  Uppeb.  Halt  of  This  Fioubb 
Shows  Two  Gcnehationb  Selected  fob  L,ABaB 
Size,  The  Lowee  Half  Shows  Two  Cobre- 
sroNDiNQ    Genebattons    Selected    fob    Small 

Size. 

mally  shaped  eggs,  should  be  identified  and  i-ulled  from  the  flock. 
These  charHctcrs  are  probably  inherited,  at  least  to  some  extent 
The  farmer  should  use  only  those  breeders  which  are  esamplea  of 
what  he  wants  his  pullets  to  be  the  next  year. 

SELECT    THE    HATCHING    EGH8 

After  selecting  the  breeding  stock,  still  further  protect  youraelf 
by  very  carefully  culling  the  eggs  for  hatching.  The  writer  has 
found  that  the  size  of  the  egg  incubated  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
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both  the  size  and  vigor  of  tlie  chick  hatched  from  it.  Table  I 
shows  the  relative  size  of  the  ^gs  incubated  and  the  chicks 
hatched  from  them  in  1911.  The  1912  results  corroborate  those 
of  1911  in  every  way.  The  relative  weights  of  the  eggs  and 
chicks  are  figured  out  for  the  one-day,  one-year  and  two-year  ages. 
It  is  surprising  how  uniformly  the  influence  of  ^g  size  holds  ef- 
fective throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  chick.  Since  it  is  very 
probable  that  we  must  have  a  good-sized  body  in  order  to  have 
good-sized  eggs,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  selection  of  the  eggs 
used  for  hatching  will  have  effective  and  desirable  results. 


FiQ.  131.  The  Upper  Half  of  This  Fioiihe 
SiiowB  Two  Generations  Selbcted  fob  Round 
Shape.  The  Lowkk  Half  Shows  Two  Cohhe- 
iPONuiNu  Generations  Selected  for  Long 
Shape. 

The  effect  of  selecting  large  or  small  ^gs  for  hatching  is  shown 
in  Fig.  130.  The  single  egg  at  the  upper  left  band  side  of  the 
%are  was  selected  from  Hen  822'iF  because  it  ih  a  large  ^i;, 
fbe  single  egg  below  was  selected  from  IIcu  3!) l(i F  l>c('au9e  it  was 
very  gmall.  Below  each  one  of  these  two  siugle  (^gs  there  are 
Bfranged  twenty-four  eggs,  twelve  of  which  represent  the  first 
gear's  production  and  twelve  of  which  represent  the  9e<rou<I  year's 
pmduction  of  the  pullet  hatched  from  the  respective  egg  shown 
wme  them.  These  twenty-four  eggs  are,  in  each  case,  typical 
and  representative  examples  of  the  two  years'  production  of  each 
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of  the  two  offsprings,  one  year  represented  by  each  row  of  twelve 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  not  selected  haphazard,  but  in  regular 
numerical  order,  according  to  the  total  annual  production  of  the 
respective  bird.  Fig.  180  shows  the  remarkably  large  size  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  Pullet  8872F  from  line  8224F  originally  selected 
for  large  size,  and  the  small  size  of  the  eggs  laid  by  Pullet  8882F 
from  line  3916F  originally  selected  for  small  size.  This  figure 
is  made  up  of  shadow  photographs  and  represents  the  actual  ef^s 
laid.  These  results  are  indicative  of  the  results  obtained  with 
practically  all  the  birds  used  for  two  different  years.  The  size 
of  eggs  seems  to  be  distinctly  inherited. 

The  shape  of  the  eggs  is  found  to  be  nearly  as  distinctly  in- 
herited as  the  size.  Fig.  131  shows  the  results  of  two  of  these 
lines  of  inheritance.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  explained 
for  Fig.  130,  so  further  explanation  will  not  be  made  here.  The 
upper  part  of  the  figurer  represents  line  7880F,  which  was 
selected  for  round  shape,  while  the  lower  part  represents  line 
1705F,  selected  for  long  shape.*  The  respective  characters  of 
these  lines  have  been  retained  as  in  the  case  of  size,  and  the  shape 
of  eggs  seem  to  be  almost  as  strongly  inherited  as  the  size.  This 
is  important  as  regards  the  production  of  a  normally-  shaped  egg 
which  will  pack  -well  in  the  regular  market  packages  and  which 
will  look  well  on  the  market. 

By  a  further  study  it  was  found  that  the  color  of  the  shells  of 
the  eggs  is  also  inherited,  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  than  the  shape. 
The  inheritance  is  sufficient,  however,  to  aid  considerably  in  the 
production  of  a  fancy  white  egg  for  one  market  or  perhaps  a 
certain  tint  of  brown  for  some  other  market. 

The  selection  of  the  eggs  for  hatching  should  be  carried  on 
rigidly  by  incubating  only  those  eggs  which  are  of  the  type  one 
wishes  his  pullets  to  produce  the  next  year. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  have  access  to  the  original  data  upon 
which  these  and  various  similar  conclusions  are  based,  he  may 
refer  to  the  1914  Ph.  T).  Thesis  of  Earl  W.  Benjamin,  "A  Study 
of  the  Variation  and  Inheritance  of  the  Size,  Shape  and  Color 
of  Eggs,"  unpublished,  but  deposited  in  the  library  of  Cornell 
University. 
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separate  males  after  the  breeding  season 

The  greatest  proportion  of  all  losses  incurred  while  marketing 
eggs  may  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  the  ml^le  bird  in  the  flock. 
Every  poultryman  in  New  York  State  should  write  to  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Reading  Course  Lesson  entitled  "  The  Interior 
Quality  of  Market'Eggs."  The  charts  in  this  lesson  show  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  ordinary  handling  on  the  quality  of  fertile  vs.  in- 
fertile eggs.  As  soon  as  an  egg  is  fertilized  it  is  practically  con- 
demned as  a  poor  quality  egg,  unless  the  utmost  care  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  is  used  in  handling  it.  Every  producer  of 
eggs  should  take  pride  enough  in  the  quality  of  his  products  to 
dispose  of  the  male  bird  as  ^soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over. 
Cockerels  are  as  good  as  old  cocks  for  the  next  year.  Eat  the  bird 
and  save  the  feed  as  a  matter  of  economy.  The  females  will  lay 
as  well,  if  not  better,  with  the  male  bird  away.  If  the  male  birds 
are  too  valuable  to  dispose  of  they  may  be  penned  together  in  a 
cheap  shelter;  at  any  rate,  remove  the  males  from  the  laying 
hens. 

CULL  THE  GROWING   STOCK 

Cull  the  growing  stock  carefully  and  retain  only  those  birds 
that  are  relatively  strong  and  vigorous  throughout  their  period  of 
development. 

HOUSE   THE   LAYING   STOCK   PROPERLY 

Provide  a  clean  house  which  is  well  ventilated  and  consequently 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  surrounding 
grounds  should  be  clean  and  well  drained.  If  the  hens  come  into 
the  house  with  muddy  f^et  or  get  them  soiled  on  the  filthy  floor, 
they  will  soil  the  nests  and  eggs,  and  every  egg  will  have  to  be 
cleaned.  Dirty  eggs  and  washed  eggs  are  also  often  infected  by 
bacteria  and  rapidly  deteriorate. 

PROVIDE  PLENTY  OF  CLEAN  NESTS 

Usually  one  nest  to  each  six  hens  is  desirable.,  These  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  hens  will  distribute  the  ^gs  over  the 
entire  lot.  If  many  eggs  are  laid  in  one  nest  the  repeated  heating 
of  the  first  laid  will  seriously  affect  additional  ones,  especially  if 
they  are  fertile.    Nest  eggs  should  be  used  if  necessary  in  ordez  to 
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Fig.  133.  General  Distances  for  Shipping  Are  Denoted  by  the 
Relative  Distances  Between  Points  on  the  Chart. 
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insure  an  even  distribution  of  the  eggs.    Keep  the  nests  filled  with 
fresh,  clean  straw ;  do  not  allow  any  filth  to  collect. 

FEED  PROPERLY' 

The  birds  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  in  order  to  pro- 
duce normal  eggs.  Foods  have  only  a  very  slight  effect,  if  any, 
on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  egg.  White  corn,  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat will  produce  pale-colored  yolks,  while  yellow  com  and  green 
food  will,  produce  dark-colored  yolks.  The  feed  is  not  known  to 
affect  the  color  of  the  shell. 

A  few  feeds,  such  as  onions,  celery  and  cabbage,  as  well  as 

bugs,  worms,  etc.,  will  often  transmit  an  undesirable  odor  or 

^  flavor  to  the  eggs.    Rape  has  been  reported  many  times  as  giving 

a  very  dark  color  to  the  yolk  and  an  offensive  odor  to  the  egg  if 

given  in  unlimited  quantities  to  the  birds  in  the  early  spring. 

Some  form  of  lime,  such  as  ovster  shell,  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  strong  egg  shells. 

GATHER  THE   EGOS   REGULARLY- 

The  eggs  should  be  gathered  at  least  once  a  day,  and  twice  a 
day  during  the  very  cold  or  very  hot  weather  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  prevent  chilling  or  heating.  The  final  quality  of  the 
egg  on  the  market  depends  largely  on  the  little  things  that  happen 
on  the  farm.  It  is  very  true  in  this  connection  that  "  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.'' 

CLEAN  ALL  DIRTY  EGGS  AT  ONCE 

All  soiled  eggs  should  be  separated  at  once  from  the  clean  ones, 
and  carefully  cleaned.  This  cleaning  should  be  done  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  water.  A  moistened  cloth  rubbed  on  a 
cake  of  "  T3on  Ami  "  or  some  other  similarly  abrasive  soap  is  very 
satisfactory.  No  acids  should  be  used,  as  they  act  the  same  as 
large  amounts  of  water  and  tend  to  dissolve  the  gelatinous  coating 
3f  the  egg,  which  helps  to  protect  it  from  infection.  Eggs  which 
have  been  soaked  in  water  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

If  eggs  are  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage  or  preservative,  they 
should  not  be  washed.  All  washed  eggs  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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IUHPOSE  OF  ClIEI'KEl)  AM)  BKOKEN    K(!<i.S   QllrKl.Y 

As  soon  as  an  egg  is  ehoekcd  or  broken  the  bacteria  can  find 
easy  entrance  and  deterioration  begins.  Those  eggs  should  be 
used  at  home  or  sold  to  local  trade  such  aa  private  families, 
hotels  or  bakeries. 

KEEV  THE  EGOS  IN  A  COOL  AND  BATHER  MOIST  PLACE 

The  evaporation  and  heating  of  egga  are  probably  the  causers 
for  most  of  the  deterioration  of  market  eggs.  All  eggs  wili 
evaporate,  whether  fertile  or  not.     Fertile  eggs  are  much  more 
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seriously  affwtcd  bv  heating  than  infertilca.  A  temperature  as 
low  aa  72"  P.  will  .start  the  development  of  the  emhryn  to  such 
an  extent  that  when  it  dies  decomposition  may  aet  in.  The  egtrs 
shonld  be  hold  in  some  location  similar  to  a  well-vent  il  a  ted 
cellar.  The  air  should  lie  as  cool  as  passible  during  the  summer 
and  just  drv  enough  t^i  prevent  molding. 

The  room  where  the  ej^  are  held  should  he  clean  and  free 
from  all  odors  such  as  the  odor  of  fruits,-  decomposing  Tegetahlori. 
oils,  etc 
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selling  market  eggs 

After  the  eggs  are  produced  and  held  ready  for  shipment^  a 
good  part  of  the  market  problem  has-been  solved.  If  the  goods 
are  produced,  the  farmer,  or  salesman,  as  he  now  becomes,  has 
at  least  something  worth  while  to  sell.  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  requisites  for  success  in  selling. 

MABKET   ROUTE   MUST   BE   SELECTED 

Before  anything  at  all  is  done  with  the  eggs  the  farmer  must 
determine  how  he  wishes  to  sell  them.  In  deciding  this  question 
he  should  keep  in  mind  the  general  principle  of  food  distribution 
illustrated  in  Figure  133.  As  we  shall  see  later  this  does  not 
mean  that  every  one  should  sell  his  eggs  direct  to  the  consumers; 
it  simply  shows  that  there  are  naturally  certain  mutual  benefits 
as  regards  price  and  equality,  if  this  is  done. 

The  farmer  may  selei^t  his  marketing  method  or  route  from 
the  many  shown  in  Figure  134.  lie  may  ship  direct  at  a  little 
more  trouble  and  annoyance,  or  he  may  employ  any  (combination 
of  the  varioiis  marketing  agencies  which  have  been  gradually  de- 
veloped during  the  past  years.  Among  these  agencies  the  country 
stores,  commission  men,  cold  storage  houses  and  retail  stores  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  The  country  huckster  really  duplicates 
the  work  of  the  country  storekeeper  or  his  representatives,  and 
does  the  work  less  efficiently. .  The  small  city  jobbers  are  really 
useless  because  the  country  storekeepers  should  have  enough 
eggs  to  ship  directly  to  the  commission  men.  The  wholesale 
dealers  are  of  course  about  the  same  as  commission  men.  Those 
who  receive  eggs  directly  from  farmers  should  be  bonded  and  re- 
quired  to  operate  under  the  law  the  same  as  regular  commission 
men.  The  city  jobbers  are  useless  parasites  on  the  iparkets. 
They  are  especially  noticeable  on  the  New  York  City  market 
where  they  bargain  and  dicker  continuously,  squeezing  their 
wages  out  of  the  eggs  which  are  already  bearing  more  handling 
and  added  profits  than  they  should.  These  city  jobbers  have 
wedged  themselves  in  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  for- 
cing them  farther  apart,  and  thereby  increasing  the  variations  in 
price  and.  quality  as  shown  in  Figure  132. 


i 
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After  pondering  on  tticsc  general  considerations  the  farmer 
might  oonftider  two  methods  of  marketing  in  detail.  Figure  134. 
To  the  riglit  is  the  direct  luothod  with  the  various  factors  con- 
cerned: the  advantages  are  listed  above  and  the  disadvantages 
below.  In  comparison  with  this  direct  method  consider  the 
more  indirect  method  noted  to  the  left  and  called  a  "  competitive 
system  of  centralized  distrihntion,"  This  term  means  that  the 
desirable  feature  of  competition  is  retained  and  yet  the  business 
is  large,  well  organized  and  centralized  so  that  all  the  efficiency 


benefits  of  good  business  are  obtained.  In  this  new  system  the 
poultrymen  ship  direct  to  the  city  distributors ;  the  small  farmers 
sell  to  a  countrv  dealer,  who  in  turn  ships  direct  These  city 
distributors  then  can  classify  their  business  and  cater  satis- 
factorily to  each  of  the  five  classes  of  city  consumers  noted. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  have  time  to  develop  a  private 
trade  and  ?cll  his  products  direct  He  must  depend  upon  some 
established  agency  and  this  agency  will  probably  be  the  country 
store  or  the  commission  man,  possibly  the  city  retailer.  A  few 
farmers  are  natural  salesmen,  and  it  will  pay  them  to  develop  a 
more  intricate  market  scheme. 
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Many  fanners  are  placing  their  e^s  in  preservative  or  cold 
storage  during  the  spring  months  and  putting  them  upon  the 
market  aa  preserved  or  cold  storage  e^s  during  ihe  following 
winter.  This  will  undoubtedh'  be  done  more  during  the  future, 
but  it  usually  requires  a  man  who  can  give  a  little  more  than 
ordinarv  attention  to  his  market  methods. 


Fio.  137.  Thirty-Dozen  Cases  .\rf,  Debibable  for 
Egg  SiiirMEKTs,  Some  Styles  or  Cartons  May 
READII.V  BE  Packeo  in  These  Cares.  This  ih  a 
Sew    BETt'RnABLE    Case.      Second-hand,    Nos-Re- 

TURNABLE  CASES   ARE    CHEAPER  AND   ABOVT  AS   SATIS- 
FACTORY. 

PACK  THE  EGOS  CAREFfLLY 

Jfany  types  of  egg  packages  have  been  devised.  A  market 
basket  proves  to  be  very  desirable  for  shipments  of  hatching 
<^gs,  as  the  handle  and  apparent  frailness  insure  careful  hand- 
ling. Fig.  135.  ilarkct  eggs  may  he  packed  in  ordinary  thirty- 
dozen  crates  with  regular  fillers,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  various 
types  of  cartons,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  trade.  Egg 
cartons  coat  about  one  cent  ea{;h.  Parcel  post  packages  are  being 
developed  rapidly  and  many  desirable  types  will  soon  bo  on  the 
market.  If  shipment  is  to  be  made  in  thirty-<lo7.en  crates,  second- 
hand crates  can  be  obtained  much  more  cheaply  and  are  just 
about  as  serviceable.  Be  sure  that  all  fillers  are  good;  one 
broken  e^  may  smear  a  great  many. 
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HATE  BEQULAB  CUST0MEB8 

It  is  usually  bet- 
ter to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  few 
good  dealers  or  cus- 
tomers and  build  up 
a  reputation  with 
these,  than  to  send 
to  niiiiiv  different 
and  unknown  pai^ 
ties,  Jfost  dealers 
will  recognize  the 
superior  quality  of 
yotir  ^gs,  if  it  is 
there,  and  will  be 
willing  to  pay  you  for  it.  Private  customers,  hotels,  retail  stores, 
cooperative  organizations  of  consnniers,  etc.,  will  of  course  be 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  fancy  quality  eggs  Upon  which 
they  can  depend. 

SELL   EEOl'LABLY 

.Sell  the  eggs  at  least  each  week,  and  oftener  if  possible.  Avoid 
making  special  trips  to  town  with  them;  rather  combine  with  the 
neighbors  as  is  done  for  hauling  milk. 


Fio.  13S.  Laroe  Loads  of  Eogb  Are  More 
Economical  to  Hall.    If  Several  Nbioii- 

BORB    IN    THE    ColiUl'NITV    ARRANOG    FOR    OKE 

Man   to  Market   Their   Eoos   Regularly 
Mucn  Time  and  Expense  Can  be  -Saved. 


Pio.    130.    The   Expensive   Delfvery    Eqtttpment   MAnrrAHiKD   bt 

Single  DisTHinuTOHa  Mvht   Add  to  Cost  op  the  Product.     Steps 
Should  be  Taken  to  Eliminate  All  Unnecessary  Hal'uno. 
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CONTINUALLY  PLAN  TO  IMPEOVB  YODE  MABKET 

Your  present  method  of  marketing  may  not  be  the  only  method 
and  perhaps  not  the  best  one.  Your  system  of  marketing 
may  determine  your  prp&ts.  Visit  your  market  oecaaionally  and 
become  accjuninted  with  conditions  and  the  marketmen.  It  will 
mean  dollars  and  cents  to  you  as  well  as  a  better  understanding  , 
of  your  business.     Eveli  if  you  do  not  care  to  do  this  for  your 


own  benefit,  you  owe  it  to  the  community.  The  people  have  a 
right  to,  and  they  soon  will,  demand  that  the  producers  prepare 
a  good  food  product  and  that  this  product  be  handled  according 
to  the  host  principles  as  formulated  from  all  scientific  knowledge 
upon  the  subject. 
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DUCKS 

Feances  E.  Wueelek,  Chazy,  N,  Y. 

The  duck  industry  is  today  an  im- 
portant one  iu  our  country  and  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  market  values  aud  profits. 
If  dnck  raising  did  not  pay,  farmers  who 
have  raised  ducks  exclusively  for  forty  or 
fifty  years  would  long  ago  have  gone  out 
of  the  husiiicss,  instead  of  which  the  in- 
dustry is  constantly  growing. 

The  weak   spot   in  uudertaking  many 

enterprises  is  that  "  they  look  so  easy." 

Of  course  such  a  point  of  view  is  bound 

to  bring  us  trouble,  worry  and  disappointment,     Xothiug  that  is 

really  worth  while  is  easy.     Success  along  any  line  on  the  road  to 

final  achievement  involves  endless  patience,  plodding,  persistent 


,  Owned  bt 
Y. 

Study,  and  care  of  detail.  This  has  proved  especially  tnie  on 
duck  farms  of  established  excellence  and  reputation.  Each  one 
stands  as  a  monnment  to  the  man  whose  faith,  intelligence  and 
energy  haa  evolved  it. 

13  rassi 
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THE   I'lO.NEKIlS  OF   THE   BU8IXES8 

Mr,  James  Rankin  is  undoubtedly  the  father  of  our  duck 

ueas.     lie  discovered  the  possibilities  that  existed  in  the  ] 

duck,   and  with  his  worn-out  fiirin   of  forty   acres   in   Bo 

suburbs;  his  crude  and  imperfect  incubator  and  small  Hoc 

ducks,  developed  his  theories  into  a  success  that  revoUitio 

the  duck  industry. 

Previous  to  ilr.  Rankin's  experiment,  ducks  were  just  c 

They  ate  a  lot,   swam  a  lot,  cost  a   lot,  and  in  the  fall 

killed  and  marketed  or  eaten  at  home.     \Vh6n  he  began  to 

them  under  artificia! 

ditions    he    quickly 

covered  tliat  both  oh 

young  ones   respondi 

environment  and  to 

with        an        astoni 

promptness  not  knoi 

any  other  fowl ;  thii 

breeders,   if  given   a 

tain  food,  would  bep 

lay  whenever  wantet 

tbjit  under  favorable 

ditions       the       ducli 

conld  ,be   made   to 

ape,  at  nine  weeks  ot 

five     to      seven      pc 

each.       Rest    of    all 

Fio.  143.  FiBST  Prize  CRESTicn  WiiiTf:  could    sell    all     he    < 

VovNO    Drake.   Wvkaci-se.    IftU.     Bbed  •  ,     -- 

Bv  R.  E.  Owen,  Filton,  s.  y.  ""aise     at     i5     cents 

pound.     , 

Following  closely  Mr,  Rankin's  success,  other  duck  plants 

established  and  competition  speedily  lowered  prices.    Today 

ducks  can  he  bought  for  30  cents  and  later  ones  for  Ifi 

per  pound.     That  there  is  still  profit  in  ducks  is  because  o 

applied   knowledge,    thrift    and    experience    of   our    duck 

managers. 

Success  is  due  also  to  nonadvertisement  of  methods.     K 

ing  that  the  industry  can  readily  be  overdone  and  the  m; 
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glutted  —  for  ducks  as  an  article  o£  food  liave  not  a  steady 
mand  of  sale  as  have  chickens  —  each  duck  farm  has  had  to 
its  own  pioneer  to  a  certain  extent. 

This,  though  hard  on  amateurs,  is  fair,  for  to  know  how 
handle  ducks  protitably  is  like  tinding  a  gold  nugget.  We  do  : 
usually  tell  the  other  fellow  of  its  whereabouts  until  we  hi 
ourselves  exhausted  its  possibilities  or  are  satisfied  with  what 
have.  Besides,  each  of  us  must  always  be,  in  a  sense,  his  o 
pioneer.  No  two  people  go  to  work  in  the  same  way.  Jefferi 
said,  "Always  take  hold  of  the  smooth  end  of  the  handle,"  I 
I  notice  that  usually  we  take  hold  wherever  we  can  and  hang 
until  it  works  smootli.  So  in  tlie  care  of  ducts,  as  in  any  oi 
business,  each  \yorks  out  the  detail  for  himself. 

IMPOBTANT   POINTS 

For  these  reasons  the  student 
duck  culture  may  take  heart,  and, 
membering  the  following  facts  i 
applying  judiciously  the  instruct! 
work  up  for  himself  a  paying  a 
satisfactory  business. 

In  our  large  plants,  egg  product: 
begins  in  November  or  December  t 
hatching  in  December  or  Janua 
continuing  until  June.  Market 
starts  in  February  or  March  and  li 
until  September.  In  June  the  yoi 
breeders  for  the  nest  year  are  selec 
and  separated,  and  in  July  or  Aug 
the  old  ones  are  marketed.  Most 
Fio.  145.  Indian  RinTOER         these  ranchers  retain  one  to  two  th 

OwENrVfLTo"  x'v^"   ^'         ^''"*'  breeders.    They  market  annus 
twenty     to     forty     thousand     yoi 

ducks  —  mostly  wholesaled  to  city  markets. 

The  above  described  plants  were  begun  in  one  of  two  wa 

either  small  and  with  limited  means  like  Mr.  Rankin,  or  ext 

sively  with  ample  funds  to  carry  it  through  the  experimei 
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To  hsTe  ducks  in  December  from  young  ducks  calls  for  very 
special  bousing  and  feeding,  and  the  profit  depends  on  economic 
management  of  these  and  other  items,  including  transportation 
rates.  For  example,  it  costs  more  in  the  Adirondacks  and  on 
Lake  Champlain  shore  to  house  and  feed  breeders  for  January 
^^s,  than  near  Boston  or  Long  Island.  Therefore  northern 
duck  farms  can  not  compete  profitably  with  those  of  milder 
climates  with  large  markets  nearby. 

Our  output  must  be 
r^ulated  by  our  en- 
Tirooments.  Instead  of 
a  large  plant  we  may 
run  a  small  and  iuez- 
pensive  one;  instead  of 
selling  at  wholesaki  we 
may  retail ;  instead  of 
hatching  in  January  we 
may  begin  in  Jlarch  or 
April.  In  short,  we 
may  sell  to  our  summer 
hotels  and  boarding 
houses  that  are  open 
during     July,     August 

and  September.     Thev  Fia.    146.   First  Fbizx  Catusa  Dock, 

prefer  fresh  fowl,  to  H"*™'*.'"^"-  »"°  "  »■  ==■  o™. : 
those  ordered    from    a 

distance  and  the  usual  prices  obtainable  for  ducklings  are  20  to 
22  cents  per  pound  in  July;  18  to  20  in  August,  and  16  to  18  in 
September,  At  ten  weeks  of  age  ducks  can  be  made  to  average 
five  pounds  when  plucked,  which  amounts  to  80  cents  to  $1  per 
dnck. 

That  there  is  money  in  ducks  for  the  small  producer  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  writer  on  her  acre  and  a  half 
farm,  where  she  hatched,  raised  and  marketed  two  thousand 
ducks  per  season  on  less  than  a  (juarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
buildings  included. 

PEESONAL    EXPEKIENCB 

My  entrance  into  the  duck  business  was  by  chance.  A  nearby, 
first  class  summer  hotel  offered  a  splendid  market  for  this  fowl, 
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80  I  promptly  began  batching  from  my  five  duck  eg^s  per  day. 
Tbe  next  year  I  had  fifteen  females,  and  each  year  following 
I  doubled  the  number  of  the  previous  year's  flock  until  my 
breeders  numbered  120.  By  that  time  I  also  sold  a  number  of 
^ga  for  hatching  and  breeding  stock.  The  feathers  and  down 
brought  about  one  hundred  dollars  every  fall  and  the  manure 
greatly  enriched  our  worn-out  laud. 

The  following  facta  concerning  the  charac-teristics  peculiar  to 
ducke  I  have  found  useful  and  valuable  to  know : 

Pucka  require  very 
little  artificial  heat ; 
practically  none  after 
the  first  two  weeks,  if 
hutched  in  April. 

They  need  plenty  of 
good  air  and  dry  bed- 
ding; damp  and  dirty 
Bleeping  quarters  are 
fatal. 

Yards  8  by  12  feet 
suffice  for  the  first  six 
weeks  with  a  flock  of  50 
ducklings:  or  16  by  12 
until  marketed.  Shel- 
ters G  by  12  feet  for  the 
large  duck  and  a  square 
^  by  3  feet  for  babies 
arc  sufficient. 

Sheds  with  wire  netting  fronts  for  the  old,  and  for  the  babies 
rain-  and  wind-tight  packing  boxes,  answer  for  l>eginuers  in  the 
business,  although  a  plain,  rough  house,  separated  into  pens 
by  wire  netting,  is  a  comfort  to  both  ducks  and  owner.  This 
kind  of  house  is  especially  convenient  if  it  has  an  alley  at  the 
hack  with  a  door  from  each  run  opening  into  it,  Eighteen-inch 
wide  netting  for  the  little  ones  and  twentv-four-inch  for  th(f 
grown  fowls  siiffices. 

Ducklings  can  not  stand  the  sun  after  eating:  they  must  have 
a  shelter  in  which  to  rest.    They  should  be  kept  out  of  the  water 


Fi6.  147.  FiBBT  pRiZB  Blue  Swebdibh 
Drake,  Syraccse,  1912-13-14.  Bbed  bt 
B.  E.  Owen,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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and  the  rain  until  their  breast  feathers. are  grown,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  swim  except  for  the  final  cleaning,  if  for 
table  use.  Their  drinking  vessels  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  sub- 
merge the  entire  bill  without  allowing  the  body  to  become  wet. 
The  little  ones  squirt  the  water  through  the  nostrils  and  thus 
cleanse  them.  Otherwise,  they  become  clogged  and  the  ducklings 
smother  unless  the  nostrils  are  dug  out. 

Ice  cold  or  spring  cold  water  if  given  to  ducklings  when  over^ 
heated  is  fatal.  Well  water  should  stand  in  the  sun  until  the 
chill  is  off  before  the  fountains  are  filled. 

Ducks  should  never  have  any  food  left  before  them.  It  should 
be  promptly  removed  when  the  hunger  of  the  flock  is  satisfied. 
Convulsions  and  other  troubles  are  due  to  overfeeding  or  chilled 
water.     This  point,  therefore,  is  very  important 

FOOD 

Ducks  will  live  and  thrive  on  almost  anything,  but  to  wori 
them  to  their  utmost  capacity,  every  detail  of  the  above  sug- 
gestion should  be  carefully  followed;  especially  as  to  their  feed. 
Being  always  under  full  pressure,  their  digestive  organs  are  very 
sensitive,  especially  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  forcing.  Foi 
instance,  the  substitution  of  white  for  the  previously  fed  yellow 
eom-meal  is  fatal  to  any  gain  in  weight.  They  simply  sniff  and 
nibble  at  the  mash,  instead  of  relishing  it  a*  usual,  and  it  takes 
a  week  or  ten  daya  to  coax  them  back  to  their  former  appetites. 
They  never  give  back  the  investment  with  interest,  for  ducks  must 
be  marketed  at  ten  weeks  to  three  months  of  age  for  profit  The 
same  rule  applies  to  all  stages  of  duck  life.  Any  change  in 
either  the  ingredients  or  proportions  must  be  gradual. 

FOOD  FOR  DUCKLINGS 

Water  and  a  dish  of  coarse  sand  should  always  be  kept  before 
them. 

Hard  l)oiled  eggs  mashed  fine  and  mixed  with  bread  crumbs 
tnalcfe  a  good  food.  This  should  l)e  spread  on  a  clean  shingle  and 
fed  five  times  a  day  for  four  days,  with  a  few  heads  of  lettuce 
as  a  relish. 
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Corn  nreal,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  beef  meal  may  gi 
ually  be  substituted  so  that  when  fourteen  days  old  they 
eating,  in  a  crumbly  maeh,  ]^  beef  scrap  to  •')((  corn  meal, 
wheat  bran  and  '/4  wheat  middlings.  This  should  be  fed  f 
times  daily  and  may  be  continued  until  the  bird  is  six  weeks  i 

During  the  last  four  weeks,  the  corn  meal  and  beef  scrap  sho 
bo  increased  to  the  proportion  of  1/6  beef  scraps,  %  corn  n 
and  1/6  ^heat  bran  (by  weight  not  measure).  They  will  sti 
this  forcing  food  only  for  almnt  two  weeks,  and  the  proporti 
muBt  thus  be  regulated  for  ten-  or  twelve-week-old  market  bii 


A  wire  basket  hung  on  the  yard  fence  where  the  ducks  n 
have  free  access  to  it  should  be  kept  supplied  with  fresh  lettu 

When  six  to  eight  weeks  old  ducks  need  a  lantern  at  night 
avoid  their  stampeding  and  hurting  themselves  when  frighten 

The  breeders  should  be  separated  from  market  birds  when  ei; 
weeks  old,  given  free  range  and  when  convenient  access  to 
water,  lake,  river  or  pond.  About  a  month  before  hiyinc 
desired  their  ration  may  be  i-hauged  to  the  following  proportio 
beef  scrap,  1/6;  corn  meal,  y^]  wheat  bran,  y^. 
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incubation 

In  artificial  incubation,  after  the  first  week  the  eggs  in  the  tray 
should  be  sprinkled  with  hot  water  at  the  close  of  airing.  A  whisk 
broom  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sprinkler.  This  should  be  con- 
tinued night  and  morning  until  the  final  ^'  shutting  up."  In  our 
Prairie  State  the  pans  are  kept  constantly  filled  with  water.  The 
ventilators  are  kept  about  half  open  and  at  the  "  shut-down " 
about  three-quarters  open. 

The  ducks  should  be  removed  to  the  brooder  in  the  morning. 
Since  the  heat  in  the  incubator  is  lowered  to  about  90  degrees,  the 
brooder  heat  should  be  about  80  degrees  as  the  ducklings'  heat 
will  raise  it  to  about  90  degrees.  This  temperature  of  80  degrees 
should  be  kept  for  the  first  week;  the  second  week  it  should  be 
reduced  to  about  70  degrees.  When  the  ducks  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old  their  own  animal  heat  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
hovers  normal.  The  general  working  of  an  incubator  is  the  same 
for  ducks  as  chickens. 

VARIETIES 

We  have  a  large  duck  family  consisting  of  the  Pekin,  Aylesbury, 
Rouen,  CavTiga,  Call,  East  India,  Crested,  Muscovy,  Indian  Run- 
ner and  Swedish  varieties.  They  differ  in  plumage,  form  and 
carriage.  Each  is  handsome  in  its  own  special  way  and,  has  its 
own  peculiar  excellence  and  special  admirers. 

For  market  purposes  these  varieties  all  require  the  same  general 
treatment  In  market  profit  value  the  Pekin  duck  heads  the  list. 
7 


TURKEYS 

Frances  E.  WiIeeleb,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  turkey  is  the  natural  product 
of  America  and  was  introduced  into  England,  France,  Hollanii 
and  other  European  countries  with  other  curiosities  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  by  the  early  explorers.     In  those  days  "  turkey  " 
seemed  to  hove  been  the  pseudonym  for  anything  foreign,   and 
thus  our  '■  King  of  the  feast "'  probably  acquired  his  ititre  title. 
The  varieties  of  climate 
in  America  are  doubtless 
rc3ponsil)]e  for  the  varie- 
ties of  plumage  and  form 
that  we  find  in  our  tur- 
keys.    Thus  we  have  the 
hardy  Black  of  the  North 
and  West  —  not  so  large 
or  handsome  as  the  mam- 
moth     Bronzo     of       our 
South  or  the  pigeon  gray 
with     coral     head     trim- 
mings of  the  Slate  or  the 
brilliant  Bourlion  Itcd. 

Although  each  variety 
has  been  cultivated  to  a 
high  degree  of  excel- 
lence; of  our  leading 
strains,  the  AVhite  Hol- 
land alone  is  the  result 
of  artificial  development, 
and  far  this  Holland  has 

Fia.  14D.  White  IIolt.asd  TrnKEvs.  ^^*^  credit. 

The  white  turkey  is 
originally  a  "  sport."  Hollanders  speedily  discoverecl  a  prefer- 
ence for  it  and  promptly  eliminated  all  color  from  their  flocks, 
retaining  as  breeding  stock  only  the  white  fowls.  Thus,  in  time, 
colored  feathers  disappeared,  and  black  legs  and  feet.     To-day 
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the  Holland  is  snow  white  with  pinkish  feet  and  legs  and  head 
trimmings  of  shaded  blue^  and  scarlet.  It  is  also  characterized 
by  a  very  full  breast.  The  m^at  is  of  fine  grain  and  is  very  suc- 
culent As  a  rule,  owing  doubtless  to  early  life  in  the  land  of 
dykes,  White  Hollands  are  non-roamers. 

In  size  the  Bronze  heads  the  list,  our  standard  calling  for  36 
pounds  weight  in  the  torn  and  20  in  the  female.  This  weight 
is  very  nearly  doubled,  however,  by  our  Bronze  fanciers  as  is 
also  the  case  with  all  varieties.  The  Bourbon  Red  comes  next, 
then  the  Xarraganset,  the  White  Holland,  Black,  BuflF  and  Slate. 

The  habits  of  the  different  varieties  are  similar  and  the  rules 
controlling  one  are  adaptable  to  the  others.  This  may  also  be 
said  of  the  turkey's  roaming  habits.  The  tom.sets  the  pace.  If 
he  is  wild  and  a  roamer  his  hens  will  be  the  same ;  if  of  a  calm 
and  quiet  nature  his  hens  will  follow  his  example. 

To  use  an  Irish  paradox,  ^'  the  turkey  is  our  one  domestic 
bird,  that  has  never  been  domesticated."  It  stands  in  the  fowl 
family  where  our  cat  stands  in  relation  to  our  horse,  cow,  dog,  etc. 
It  gives  us  a  limited  service  but  retains  its  independence,  and 
beyond  a  certain  point  is  not  amenable  to  restraint  Like  Kip- 
ling's cat,"  It  goes  by  its  own  wild  lonesome."  When  this  fact 
is  fully  understood,  I  believe  the  problem  of  turkey  raising  will 
be  solved. 

STUDY    NATURAL    HABITS    AND    ENVIRONMENTS 

To  make  a  success  of  any  agricultural  pursuit,  study  of  nature 
and  natural  conditions  is  necessary.  It  is  especially  necessary  for 
success  'with  turkeys,  because,  thus  far,  every  effort  to  adapt 
modern  methods  of  food  and  yarding  in  caring  for  them  have  met 
with  very  doubtful  success.  In  a  few  cases,  it  is  true,  the  flocks 
go  through  the  season  all  right ;  but  for  most  of  us  turkey  raising 
is  discouraging. 

First,  I  shall  take  you  through  the  life  of  the  turkey  accord- 
ing to  nature  and  you  can  compare  and  draw  your  own  inferences 
between  it  and  the  domesticated  condition  of  this  fowl. 

The  mother  usually  selects  her  nest  in  February  or  earlier. 
She  begins  to  lay  in  March  or  April,  meantime  foraging  for  her- 
self through  the  woods  and  glens.  It  is  early  spring  and  there 
is  not  much  grovring,  so  her  food  must  be  light     She  lays  18  to 
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then  begins  her  four  weeks  of  iDcubation.  By  April 
ly  the  poults  begin  to  hatch.     She  then  staya  upon 

from  forty-eight  to  sixtv  hours. 
i  moves  it  ia  at  firat  only  a  few  feet  from  the  nest, 
she  broods  her  babies  while  they  run  in  and  out  from 
ad  grow  strong.     Then  she  walks  with  them  Jeiaureiy, 

and  a  rest,  with  a  minute  fly,  bug,  seed  or  berry 

and  there.  Very  little  suffices  for  the  poults'  sus- 
e©  their  crops  are  tiny  and  hold  very  little. 
rries  ripen  they  almost  live  on  theni.  All  summer 
it,  wander  and  grow.  In  the  fall  and  winter  it  is  the 
are  supplies  all  they  need  in  food  and  shelter.  In 
her  they  roost  in  fir  trees  or  thicket  and  thrive  with- 
1  help.  In  the  old  pioneer  days  our  woods  were  full 
►ur  early  settlers  frequently  found  nests  of  e^s  which 
t  home  and  set  under  hens.  Thus  a  flock  of  tame 
V  up;  but  always  foraging  for  themselves  and  living 
ee,  vigorous  and  healthy  life. 
■  our   forests    disappeared    and    cleared   fields  took 

The  old  food  and  shelter  is  gone  and  in  their  place 
I  conditions  of  every  sort,  while,  unfortunately  for 
sique  of  the  turkey  remains  practically  unchanged 
t  adapt  itself  to  domestication. 

mging"  and  "adapting"  part  of  the  business  is, 
ridently  up  to  us.     It  is  our  work,  if  we  keep  the 

us,  to  study  it  and  so  far  as  possible  give  to  it  its 
ironment  and  food,  or,  as  a  substitute,  a  fairly  true 
:  it 

NECESSITIES 

all  the  turkey  must  have  the  right  sort  of  roosting, 
1  food. 

,  the  ventilation  must  be  generous  and  without  drafts 
i.  Roosts,  walls  and  ceilings  should  he  sprayed  with 
infectant  at  least  twice  a  week  the  year  around. 
B  should  be  scattered  generously  on  floor  and  ground. 
ise  and  food  let  them  forage  for  themselves  during 
pring,  summer  and  fall.     At  night,   in  order  to  en- 
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courage  home  roosting,  feed  a  handful  or  two  of  grain.  In  the 
winter,  corn  stalks  with  the  nubbins  on  afford  fine  exercise  and 
furnish  all  the  grain  needed,  so  Jong  as  the  nubbins  last. 

Wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat  make  the  best  feed  for  turkeys. 
They  should  have  no  com  except  in  winter.  Vegetables  in  winter 
are  very  important  and  of  these  turkeys  cannot  have  too  much. 
A  flock  of  six  turkeys  will  consume  daily  six  good-sized  cabbages. 

Sour  milk  and  buttermilk  are  also  important  items  of  diet, 
as  they  act  on  the  liver  and  are  a  preventive  to  and  destroyer 
of  the  blackhead  parasite.     Coal  ashes  furnish  fine  grit. 

As  already  explained  the  turkey's  crop  is  small  and  when  over- 
loaded, indigestion  and  liver  trouble  is'  sure  to  follow.  This 
usually  develops  into  the  above  so-called  blackhead. 

The  cure  of  any  disease  is  never  so  important  as  its  prevention. 
To  avoid  indigestion,  the  turkey  —  as  above  suggested  —  must 
be  fed  lightly  and  the  food  should  be  of  an  easily  digestible 
nature,  especially  when  his  range  is  limited.  A  turkey  grows 
greedy  and  indolent  under  domestication  and  thus  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  infections  of  all  sorts,  whether  developed  from  the  roost 
houses,  the  ground  where  they  feed  or  in  contact  with  their 
feathered  kind. 

Of  course,  anything  out  of  the  normal  injures  the  egg  produc- 
tion and  thus  hurts  our  season's  output.  We  all  know  that  sick- 
ness is  expensive. 

Practically  every  disease  incident  to  the  turkey  is  due  to  wrong 
conditions,  and  doctoring  for  roup,  rheumatism,  blackhead,  sour 
crop  and  so  on  is  simply  one  way  of  shutting  the  door  when  the 
colt  is  gone. 

^For  example,  if  the  turkey  has  not  had  suiHcient  vegetables 
during  the  winter,  he  is  liable,  in  the  early  spring,  to  stuff  his 
crop  with  the  tough  grass  of  the  previous  year's  growth  that  the 
snow  has  kept  green.  It  sticks,  sours  and-  rots  there  and  to 
save  the  fowl's  life  the  crop  must  be  opened,  cleaned  out,  rinsed 
thoroughly  and  sewed  up  again.  The  fowl  must  be  kept  quiet 
and  fed  lightly  for  a  few  days. 

Tender  natural  conditions  the  turkey  descends  from  his  roost 
in  the  trees  with  outspread  wings  and  gently  alights  on  the  elastic 
grass ;  so,  if  housed,  there  should  bo  between  the  roost  and  door 
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a  deep  straw  or  hay  litter.  This  will  avoid  the  *^  biunblefoot  " 
affliction  of  heavy  fowls  that  roost  high. 

Turkeys  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  cold  or  rain  if  their 
livers  are  healthy ;  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  drafts  and  have  a 
shelter  when  required. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  even  where  grain  is  scattered,  the 
turkey's  first  rush  is  for  grass  or  grit  —  the  grain  tomes  last. 
Their  food  should  be  scattered  over  as  broad  an  area  as  possible, 
so  as  to  give  an  equal  chance  to  all. 

The  torn  is  a  verj^  greedy,  ungallant  fowl  and  is  liable  to  grow 
too  heavy.  He  has  very  sharp  nails  which  are  not  worn  down  by 
tramping  through  forest  and  swamp,  and  in  the  breeding  season 
these  sharp  talons  are  liable  to  bruise  and  tear  the  backs  and  sides 
of  the  fen^ales  if  they  are  not  cut  off  and  cauterized. 

The  instinct  of  propagation  is  very  strong  in  the  turkey  and  if 
her  eggs  are  removed  daily  she  will  lay  a  larger  number  of  them. 
When  the  supply  is  exhausted,  she  takes  from  two  to  three  weeks 
to  break  from  sitting.  I  havo  had  hens  lay  four  clutches,  the 
last  one  in  October.  I  had  a  turkey  hen,  which  when  per- 
sistently thwarted  in  her  sitting, .flew  at  the  Wyandotte  hen's 
poults  (hatched  from  that  turkeys  eggs),  catch  one  in  her  bill 
and  promptly  shake  its  life  out.  She  did  not  stop  until  she  had 
destroyed  the  entire  flock.  They  seem  to  become  fevered  and 
crazed,  and  it  is  best  for  them  and  for  their  progeny  to  sit  on  at 
least  their  second  clutch  of  eggs. 

Success  in  turkey  raising  varies.  Some  years  there  is  little  or 
no  mortality,  and  in  others,  considerable  loss.  Causes  vary,  but 
when  breeders  are  healthy  and  not  inbred,  atmospheric  conditions 
are  the  answer  to,  "Whv  ?" 

T  had  a  flock  of  nineteen  poults  disappear  with  their  mother 
when  a  week  old.  She  carried  them  oiT  about  three  miles  from 
the  heavy  blasting  near  us.  Tn  the  early  fall  she  came  home 
from  the  woods  with  her  flock  intact. 

care  qt  the  young  turkeys 

We  find  very  useful  a  roomy,  portable  coop  for  mother  and 
babies  for  their  first  four  weeks  of  life.  They  should  be  moved 
to  fresh  ground  every  dav  or  two  and  fed  fine-cut  dandelion 
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leaves,  sting  nettle  or  lettuce,  dry  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk, 
curds  and  sour  milk.  Miss  Margaret  Mahaney  deems  sting 
nettle,  cut  fine,  an  absolute  life  preserver  during  at  least  the 
poults'  first  six  weeks  and  she  also  gives  them  four  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  one  gallon  of  drinking  water.  If  their  livers  are 
kept  active  the  "  shooting  of  the  red  "  is  not  dangerous  and,  as 
said  before,  ve^tables  are  best  for  this  purpose. 

The  tonus  are  hardier  than  the  pullets,  and  we  are  liable  if  not 
verj'  careful,  to  lose  a  large  percentage  of  our  most  important 
and  valuable  breeders. 

If  the  mother  and  little  ones  are  confined,  the  ventilators 
should  be  at  the  top,  under  the  cover  of  the  coops,  and  the 
mother  can  be  released  pleasant  afternoons  for  short  trips.  The 
little  birds  should  be  permitted  to  roam  freely  in  and  out  of  the 
coop  when  the  grass  is  dry. 

BEGIN  WITH  A  SMALL  FLOCK 

Any  one  who  undertakes  turkey  raising  as  a  business  would 
best  b^n  with  a  few  —  say  three  to  five  hens  and  a  tom.  He 
should  make  a  close  study  of  them  along  the  lines  suggested  until 
the  habit  of  observation  is  formed  and  he  can  promptly  detect 
any  defect  in  old  or  young  fowls  from  illness  or  accident.  Then 
the  number  may  gradually  be  increased  according  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  facilities.  A  flock  of  six  to  eight  hens  and  a  tom  may 
be  boarded  out  or  run  on  shares  at  a  neighboring  farm  or  several 
flocks  on  several  farms.  This  is  a  common  method  of  raising 
large  numbers  of  turkevs  when  the  owner's  farm  is  small. 

Artificial  incubation  and  rearing  is  successful  where  intel- 
ligence and  care  are  employed ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
eternal  vigilance  and  well  seasoned  experience  are  required  if 
turkeys  are  to  be  successfully  raised  in  large  numbers  by  artificial 
means. 

For  this  last  class  of  workers  I  would  recommend  Miss 
Margaret  Mahaney's  Talk  about  Turkeys,  which  is  a  most  com- 
plete instruction,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
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blackhead 

One  who  has  a  sick  turkey  can  not  be  sure  it  is  affected  with 
blackhead  until  it  is  dead.  Then  it  is  small  satisfaction  to  dis- 
cover at  post-mortem  examination  the  round  discolored  rings  on 
the  liver  which  tell  the  tale  beyond  cavil.  However,  a  close 
examination  of  the  droppings  vrith  a  microscope  will  disclose  the 
parasite  that  does  the  mischief. 

When  the  liver  is  out  of  order  the  droppings  sxe  yellow  and 
loose.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Separate  the  affected 
one  from  the  flock,  disinfect  the  roosts,  etc.,  and  sprinkle  slaked 
lime  on  floor  and  ground.  A  turkey  which  moves  about  slowlv 
and  has  yellow  droppings  is  a  fit  subject  for  hatchet  or  doctor. 

Remedies  for  Grown  Turkeys 

Disinfect  the  head  and  under  the  wings  with  salve.  Massage 
the  crop  gently  to  see  if  it  is  full  of  undigested  food.  If  so,  ad- 
minister a  half  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  little  water.  In 
an  hour  give  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  and  shortly  after  a 
quarter  of  a  tablespoonful  of  salicylate  of  soda  in  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  warm  water.  When  the  crop  is  emptied  keep  the  bird 
warm  in  a  packing  box  with  a  straw  litter  and  burlap  cover,  and 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  whiskey  in  a  little  warm  milk.  Watch  the 
droppings  and  if  yellow  give  a  Mahaney  pill  everj^  hour  until 
normal. 

If  the  crop  gives  only  a  brash  of  sour  wind,  omit  the  salts; 
give  the  whiskey  and  sour  milk  and  the  pills  at  once.  Keep  the 
turkey  warm  for  a  few  days  and  then  disinfect  thoroughly  before 
returning  to  the  flock.  Watch  the  droppings  every  morning, 
and  use  plenty  of  lime.  Twice  a  week  set  before  the  flock  in  an 
earthenware  dish  a  level  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sulphate  of 
iron  to  a  gallon  of  water.  At  night  in  same  amount  of  water 
give  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salicylate  of  soda.  This  will  keep  the 
fowls  in  good  condition. 
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Blackhead  in  Young   Turkeys 
in  young  turkeys  first  takes  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
ead  followed  by  loss  of  appetite,  drooping  rnngs  and 

the  head. and  under  the  wings  of  the  affected  bird, 
^t  the  entire  flock  twice  a  week.  Dissolve  five 
Is  in  a  little  warm  water  and  add  to  this  a  quart  of 
Set  before  the  yonini  turkeys  In  an  earthenware 
it  this  every  day.  Keep  them  warm,  clean  and  dry 
II  rapidly  improve. 

pply  a  little  salve  on  head  and  iinder  wings  twice  a 
morning. 
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DOMESTIC  GEESE 

Sarah  A.  Litti.e,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

HISTORY    AND    DE8CRIPTI0K 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia  describes 
geeae  as  "  a  geDua  of  web-footed  birds, 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  LinnieaD  genus 
Anas,  having  the  bill  no  longer  than  the 
head,  more  high  than  broad  at  the  base, 
the  upper  mandible  being  slightly  hooked 
at  the  tip." 

The  legs  of  the  goose  are  not  set  so 
far  back  as  those  of  the  duck,  which  gives 
it  greater  ease  and  endurance  in  walking. 
Its   sixteen   vertebnc   distin^ish   it    un- 
mistakably   from    the   swan,    which    has   twenty-three.     Though 
resembling  the  goose  in   some  points,  the  swan  belongs  to  the 


Fio.  163.  Geebx  Oit  Faru  of  Sabab  A.  LrrTLS,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
duck  family  and  constitutes  a  very  distinct  section  of  that  family. 
The  featben  on  the  neck  of  a  goose  are  disposed  in  ridges, 
and  look  as  thou^  they  had  been  dressed  with  a  verv  coarse  comb. 

[MBl 
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Geese  spend  more  time  upon  the  land  than  in  the  water,  tbotigh 
they  dearly  love  to  swim.  They  feed  largely  on  grass,  growing 
grain,  berries,  seeds  and  other  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  on  ripe 
grain.  They  will  follow  the  plow  in  the  early  spring,  eating  the 
earth  worms  brotight  to  the  surface,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
prefer  grain  and  tender  herbage.  Little  toothlike  projections 
along  their  bills  enable  them  to  cut  off  the  grass  as  cloeely  as 
sheep. 

The  domestication  of  geese 
mtist  have  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, as  they  figured  on  many 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  Romans  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  reariiig  and  fattening 
them,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  clamor  of  geese 
saved  Rome  from  her  enemies. 
Even  in  very  early  times 
goose  feathers  were  highly  es- 
teemed and  were  in  great  de- 
mand. The  Romans  bought 
no.  154.  "E.,™.,"  P.IZ.  WIN-  ereat  tepd»  of  geese  in  Gaul 
KER,  N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  Madi-      and  drove  them  long  distances. 

popular  in  Germany  in  recent 
years.  All  the  geese  of  a  village  are  gathered  in  one  flock  each 
morning  and  driven  by  a  special  caretaken  to  suitable  pastiires 
where  water  is  abundant.  At  night  they  are  driven  back  to  the 
village.  Each  individual  flock  detaches  itself  from  the  herd 
without  guidance  as  it  nears  home,  so  strong  Is  their  home 
instinct. 

When  men  learned  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing,  the 
tough,  flexible,  dependable  (juills  of  the  goose  were  fashioned  into 
peiiH  which  served  their  purpose  so  well  that  even  at  the  present 
time  they  are  not  completely  abandoned. 


Do 
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in  the  Brown  Chineae  are  miicli  like  the  African,  but  the  c< 
is  in  slijidrs  of  hrowii.  The  White  vtirietv  are  smooth,  j!;l( 
white,  ami  manj  think  them  the  most  beautiful  meml>ers  of 
goose  family.  They  surely  are  the  best  lasers  of  all  geese,  ot 
producing  eggs  well  into  the  fall. 


Flo.  165.  Bhown  Ciii.vA  Geebe.    Owmed  by  R,  E.  Owen,  Fdlton,  N. 

PLUCKISG 

Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  plucking  geese.  It  is  a  cruel  pi 
tii?e,  though  niauy  regard  it  as  unwise  to  allow  the  soft,  beauti 
feathers  to  go  to  waste.  Birds  intended  for  exhibition  are  rai 
plucked,  as  the  plimiage  is  finer  after  a  natural  moult.  Wl 
geese  are  well  fattened,  plucking  them  for  market  is  comparati\ 
easy.  The  method  with  which  I  am  most  accustomed  is  to 
merae  the  carcass  in  hot  water,  lift  it  out  to  air,  then  give  a  sect 
dip;  roll  it  in  a  suck  and  leave  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  stei 
If  the  feathers  do  not  come  easily  give  i(  a  third  dip  and  be 
picking.  Have  the  body  suspended  hy  the  legs  so  that  the  w 
may  he  done  sitting.  Kemove  feathers  and  down  at  the  sa 
time,     Onlv  a  few  feathers  at  a  time  should  be  taken  to  av 
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tearing  the  skio.  When  all  feathers  aod  down  are  removed,  a 
dip,  first  in  hot  water,  then  in  cold,  makes  the  carcass  look  plump 
and  attractive. 

FATTBNIMO  FOB  HABKET 

Geese  are  easil;  fattened  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  A 
lar^  share  of  their  food  should  be  shelled  com  whole,  cracked 
or  in  meal,  as  is  most  convenient.  They  ehould  be  fed  all  they 
will  eat.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  cabbage  or  ehredded 
roots,  with  plenty  of  grit  and  water  in  easy  reach.  They  will 
often  put  on  ten  pounds  or  more  in  a  month. 


If  they  have  clean  water  for  swimming,  geese  will  be  clean  for 
the  show  without  help  from  their  owner.  Nature  teaches  them 
all  the  "  beauty  lessons  "  needed,  but  they  must  be  "  fal  and  well 
liking  "  to  win  at  the  show  or  to  please  the  butcher. 

Geese  are  highly  regarded  as  food,  although  some  object  to  their 
oiliness.  If  steamed  for  an  hour  or  more  over  boiling  water, 
much  of  the  oil  is  melted  out  and  the  flesh  is  much  improved. 

matikg 
Geese  often  choose  their  mates  long  before  the  breeding  season 
begins,  so  that  it  is  wise  to  buy  breeding  stock  early.     Two  geese 
11 -1* 
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to  a  gander  —  never  more  than  three — is  a  safe  breeding 
It  is  wise  to  keep  the  pens  separate,  as  the  ganders  6ght  furi< 
often  giving  each  other  severe  hurts  in  their  battles.  Geese 
very  strong,  large  wiiiga,  and  a  full  blow  from  them  ia  not 
painful,  hut  dangerous. 


Fia.  157.  First  Prize  Goose 
AMD  Gander,  Madiron  Sqitare 
Garden.  Owned  uv  Sarah 
A,  LiTTi^,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
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eitbht  akd  pbofit  of  the  business 

to  which  this  industry  is  conducted  in  some  parts 
y  may  be  shown  by  stating  that  in  a  small  New 
f  about  3,000  inhabitants  the  purchases  of  one  dealer 
lar  was  56,582  squabs,  for  which  he  paid  $16,400; 

in  the  same  town  bought  a  little  over  half  as  many, 
iggregate  to  86,000,  for  -which  the  growers  received 
to.     Another  grower   in   the  same  county  shipped 

loft  between  20,000  and  25,000  birds,  and  is  still 

in  the  business. 

F  the  feed  and  care  for  a  working  loft  of  birds  is 
ar  per  pair  per  year.  Some  put  it  lower ;  but,  at  the 
of  feed,  if  proper  car©  is  givrai  we  should  not  figure 
lan  this.  , 

althy  working  pair  of  birds  should  produce  from 
Miirs  of  birds  per  year,  generally  an  average  of  not 
r  the  entire  house.  The  prices  range  according  to 
B  of  birds  from  $.25  for  poor  culls  to  $.75  or  $.80, 

cases  over  $1.00  for  the  best.  They  are  graded 
weight,  those  weighing  12  pounds  per  dozen,  known 
'  bringing  the  highest  price.     The  next  sizes  are 

pounds  and  8  pounds  per  dozen;  when  less  than 
'  rate  as  culls,  in  which  there  is  no  profit  The  first 
:e  into  consideration  is 

BDILDISQ    AND    EQUIPMENT 

I  not  be  expensive,  but.  according  to  the  taste  and 
builder  and  the  amount  of  capital  he  wishes  to  put 
less.  The  bouses  should  always  be  placed  where  the 
pod,  preferably  upon  a  dry  knoll  facing  the  south 

ig  lofts  have  been  made  by  fitting  up  unused  wagon- 
idbouse  lofts.  Other  houses  have  been  constnicted 
m  the  ground  floor  and  pigeons  the  story  above. 
ECreat  care  must  be  exercised  to  have  the  floor  well 
led  and  grooved  boards  to  keep  vermin  from  passing 
poultry.  When  houses  are  built  on  the  groimd  the 
luld  be  made  of  cement  to  insure  perfect  dryness,  but 
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need  not  be  expensive.  A  floor  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches 
thick  is  sufficient,  for  there  is  very  little  weight  on  them,  unlike 
a  stable  floor  for  horses  or  cattle.  These,  as  well  as  the  board 
floors  above,  should  be  covered  with  one  inch  of  coarse  dry  sand. 
•  Attached  to  and  in  front  of  the  house,  a  fly  should  be  constructed 
to  afford  exercise  for  the  birds  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight 
These  should  be  the  full  width  of  the  house  or  each  section  of  the 
house,  extending  fully  25  of  30  feet  in  front.  They  should  be 
made  with  strong  posts  set  in  the  ground  and  fastened  together 
with  six-inch  slats,  and  the  whole  covered  with  wire  netting  of  not 
over  one-inch  mesh,  or  one  will  feed  more  sparrows  than  pigeons. 
Avoid  any  cross  boards  in  the  middle 'of  the  fly  to  obstruct  the 
flight  of  the  birds,  as  this  would  often  result  in  the  injury  of  birds 
on  occasions  of  sudden  flight. 

Very  large  flocks  should  not  be  kept  in  one  room.  From  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pairs  is  enough  to  ke^  together  for  the  best  results. 
A  room  10  by  12  is  ample  for  fifty  pairs  of  working  birds. 
A  house  may  be  built  of  any  desired  length,  twelve  feet  wide, 
divided  into  apartments  of  the  size  stated  by  wire  partitions,  with 
doors  hung  on  spring  hinges  to  facilitate  passing  through  in  feed- 
ing. The  house  should  have  windows  on  the  south  side,  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  aflFord  ample  light  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  no 
more,  as  unnecessary  glass  makes  the  house  too  cold  on  winter 
nights. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  CARE  OF  NESTS 

Each  pair  requiring  two  nests,  (as  they  are  often  sitting  in.  one 
nest  while  raising  a  pair  of  birds  in  another)  there  should  be  twice 
ad  many  nests  as  there  are  pairs  of  birds,  with  eighteen  to  twenty 
to  spare  so  they  may  take  their  choice.  These  nests  should  l>e 
about  12  X  10  inches  and  8  inches  high  for  ordinarv'  sized  birds 
of  the  Homer  breeds,  and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  most 
easily  cleaned  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  entire  space  along 
the  wall  or  side  of  the  house. 

The  ideal  nest  is  made  with  a  loose  bottom  slid  in  on  cleats.  In 
cleaning,  these  bottoms  are  pulled  out  like  a  drawer,  cleaned  with 
one  stroke  of  a  trowel  and  replaced.  They  are  made  with  boards 
ten  inches  wide.     On  each  side  of  these  boards  cleats  are  nailed 
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eight  inches  apart,  and  the  boards  are  placed  on  end  and  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  house  twelve  inches  iipart,  extending  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  When  in  position,  boards  cut  twelve  inches 
wide  with  strips  three  inches  high  nailed  on  one  side  are  placed 
on  these  cleats  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  the  three-inch 
cleat  forming  the  front  to  keep  the  nest  in  place  and  the  young 
from  falling  out. 

These  nests  occupy  the  entire  side  of  the  house  with  no  waste 
space  and  no  outside  footrest  for  birds  to  light  upon  and  drive 
others  from  the  nest  as  cross  birds  will  sometimes  do. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  eighteen  days,  the  hen  sitting  on  the 
eggs,  excepting  about  four  hours  each  day,  when  the  cock  bird 
takes  her  place  while  she  is  feeding  and  resting.  This  brings  us 
to  the  importance  of  the  feed  and  care. 

FEED  AND   CARE 

During  incubation  a  substance  forms  in  the  crops  of  both  birds, 
known  as  pigeon  milk  or  curd,  on  which  the  young  are  fed  for  the 
first  five  or  six  days,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  digest  grain 
which  is  carried  to  them  in  the  crop  of  the  old  birds  and  which  is 
disgorged  from  the. crop  to  the  mouth  of  the  young  bird  by  the  same 
process  as  the  pigeon  milk  is  fed. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  proper  feed  be  given,  which  should 
consist. of  a  variety  of  grains  and  seeds  —  the  larger  variety  the 
better.  Their  food  should  always  be  sweet  and  clean  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  musty  or  spoiled  grain,  as  nothing  will  cause 
the^death  of  young  squabs  more  quickly  than  sour  or  spoiled  food. 

Cracked  com,  rather  coarse  —  preferably  about  three  or  four 
pieces  from  a  single  grain  of  com  —  should  be  fed  in  troughs  or 
hoppers  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  throw  it  out  and  waste  it, 
which  they  will  frequently  do  in  searching  for  other  seeds  of  which 
they  are  more  fond.  The  other  seeds  should  consist  of  whole 
wheat,  Canada  field  peas,  Kafir  corn,  hulled  oats,  millet  and  hemp 
seed,  and  should  be  fed  on  the  floor  twice  daily.  The  birds  should 
be  given  all  they  will  clean  up  quickly,  feeding  hemp  but  twice  cr 
three  times  per  week  except  in  the  moulting  season,  when  a  small 
quantity  may  be  fed  each  day.  Hemp  is  very  fattening,  and  if  it 
is  fed  in  excess  bad  results  may  follow.  Do  not  feed  wheat  too 
liberally  and  always  mix  with  other  grain,  using  the  hard  red 
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Never  uBe  new  wheat,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  loosen  the 
f  the  young  birds,  sometimes  with  fatal  resnlta 
inection  with  feed  they  should  be  furnished  with  ground 
lell,  a  liberal  supply  of  salt  and  small  bits  of  charcoal  and 

The  3alt  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  These 
ss  may  be  kept  io  small  boxes  around  the  bouses  where  the 
i  have  free  access  to  them. 


erous  supply  of  pure  water  should  be  kept  before  them  at 
I  near  the  feeding  troughs;  and  should  be  supplied  fresh 
iiing  before  feeding  that  the  old  birda  may  have  access  to 
iiately  afterward,  before  taking  feed  to  their  young. 
r  fountains  may  be  used  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  per- 
ian  in  summer.  Metallic  ones  may  be  used  in  winter  to 
098  from  freezing.  In  our  practice  we  have  found  wooden 
rery  satisfactory,  the  birds  perching  on  the  edge  to  drink. 
I  easily  cleaned  and  the  birds  seldom  get  into  them  to  foul 


>w  come  to  one  of  the  most  important"  features  of  the 
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the  selection  of  the  breeds 

In  stocking  the  houses  always  avoid  using  common  birds,  as  the 
results  will  be  disappointing.  "They  are  not  prolific  and  are  more 
liable  to  produce  dark  squabs,  which  always  bring  the  lowest  price 
in  the  market,  and  they  do  not  feed  their  young  so  well  as  the  full 
bloods. 

Be  careful  in  starting  not  to  buy  out  a  loft  of  old  birds  that  the 
owner  is  anxious  to  sell,  as  there  is  generally  some  fault  which 
prompts  him  to  wish  to  sell ;  besides,  you  never  know  the  age  of 
your  loft  of  birds ;  they  may  be  so  old  they  are  practically  worn 
out.  If  possible  to  do  so,  always  start  with  young  birds  right  from 
the  nest,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  do  without  the  mother's 
care;  one  will  be  a  little  longer  in  receiving  returns,  but  will  gain 
in  the  long  run,  the  exact  age  of  the  birds  being  known.  They  will 
mate  and  begin  working  in  from  three  to  five  months,  according  to 
the  season,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

In  taking  the  young  birds  from  the  nests,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  separate  house  or  mating  room.  As  soon  as  a  pair  is  mated 
and  ready  to  build,  place  them  in  the  permanent  house  and  they 
will  remain  mated  as  long  as  they  both  live.  By  this  method  it  ii» 
certain  that  all  of  the  birds  in  the  house  are  mated  pairs. 

The  best  all-around  birds  for  squab  raising  are  the  American 
Antwerps  or  Homers,  as  they  are  the  most  active,  are  good  workers, 
have  quiet  dispositions  and  are  the  best  feeders  of  their  young. 
Other  good  varieties  are  the  White  German  Homer,  the  Belgian 
Homer,  The  Dragoon,  The  Duchesse  and  the  Kunt,  ranking  in  the 
order  named. 

The  White  German  Homers  are  the  handsomest  of  birds,  with 
pure  white  plumage  and  red  legs  and  eyes.  They  are  smaller,  not 
quite  such  good  feeders  as  the  American  Homers,  but  very  prolific. 
The  cross  between  the  two  makes  ideal  birds  for  market,  as  they 
seldom  if  ever  produce  a  dark  squab.  The  squabs  generally  run 
8  pounds  per  dozen,  while  some  of  the  larger  breeds  produce  12- 
pound  birds.  The  Homers  outstrip  them  so  much  in  quantity  that 
they  are  more  profitable  in  the  end. 

The  Dragoons  are  larger  birds  than  either  of  the  other  breeds, 
'   but  it  takes  five  weeks  for  them  to  grow  a  pair  of  birds,  while  the 
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others  will  complete  the  process  in  four  —  a  difference  in  feed  and 
cost  which  amounts  to  considerable  in  a  year  from  a  large  flock. 

The  Duchesse  is  a  large  bird,  but  slow  as  a  breeder.  It  has 
heavily  feathered  .feet  and  legs,  whidi  is  a  disadvantage  in  dress- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  liability  of  breaking  the  eggs  or  throwing 
them  out  of  the  nest  when  leaving  it  quickly. 

The  Hunt  is  the  giant  among  the  pigeons,  as  well  as  the  slowest 
and  poorest  worker,  seldom  producing  more  than  four  pairs  a  year. 
They  make  a  good,  cross,  however,  with  the  Homer  or  Dragoon,  but 
even  then  will  not  produce  so  many  as  either  of  those  breeds  alone. 

THE    SQUABS 

When  young  birds  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  the  old  birds  build 
another  nest  and  begin  to  sit  again,  the  cock  bird  taking  most  of 
the  care  of  the  young  until  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest  Thus 
a  good  pair  of  working  birds  have  a  pair  of  young  and  a  pair  of 
eggs  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 

In  a  business  of  any  kind  it  often  happens  that  close  attention  to 
some  of  the  little  things  amounts  to  considerable  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  in  this  business  it  is  very  important.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  egg  is  broken  or  proves  unfertile,  leaving  but  one  bird 
to  be  hatched.  \Mien  this  occurs  in  two  nests  hatching  near  the 
same  time,  both  young  birds  should  be  placed  in  one  nest,  as  the 
old  birds  will  grow  Both  for  the  market  as  quickly  as  one,  and  the 
other  pair  will  go  to  building  again.  When  a  large  number  of 
birds  are  kept,  the  income  may  be  very  materially  increased  in  this 
way  in  a  single  year. 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  how  and  when  this  is  done. 
In  the  first  place,  do  not  make  the  exchange  under  five  or  six  days, 
or  until  the  old  birds  have  fed  some  or  nearly  all  of  the  curd  in 
their  crops  as  previously 'mentioned.  Curd  will  harden' in  the 
crop,  causing  them  to  sicken  —  if  repeated,  sometimes  with  fatal 
results. 

In  the  second  place,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  age  of  a  day  or 
two,  always  place  the  older  bird  in  the  nest  of  the  younger  rather 
than  vice  versa,  as  the  parents  of  the  older  bird  may  have  used  all 
the  pigeon  milk  or  curd  and  begin  to  use  grain,  which  the  younger 
could  not  digest  and  which  would  cause  trouble  and  perhaps  death, 
while  the  older  bird  will  still  take  the  feed  the  younger  one  is 
receiving  and  thrive  on  it 
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need  in  building  their  own  nests,  which  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
taken  from  the  house  after  each  pair  of  squabs  have  been  removed. 
During  the  summer  months  the  birds  should  be  furnished,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  with  a  shallow  tub  of  water  in  which  to 
;  bathe,  which  will  help  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin.  These 
should  be  emptied  after  they  have  bathed,  as  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  water  which  they  have  fouled. 

disease 

With  good  cal'e,  properly  constructed  houses,  and  wholesome 
food,  never  sour  or  tainted,  very  little  disease  should  be  encoun- 
tered. 

Preventives  are  better  and  more  easily  administered  than  cures. 
Some  of  these  are  dry  houses,  pure  water,  regularity  in  feeding 
and  cleanliness.  The  water  buckets  should  be  washed  out  fre- 
quently, especially  in  hot  weather,  with  creolin  w^ter  made  by  add- 
ing one  teaspoonful  of  creolin  to  one  quart  of  water.  This  is  a 
good  disinfectant  and  will  kill  any  disease  germs  that  may  be 
present  A  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  put  into  the  drinking 
water  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  occasionally  a  few  drops  of  nux 
vomica.     This  will  keep  the  birds  healthy. 

If  a  sick  bird  is  noticed,  however,  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  at  once  and  the  rest  closely  watched,  taking  all  precautions  to 
disinfect.  At  moulting  time  some  birds  have  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  large  tail  pinions.  They  are  noticed  to  droop  and  ceaso 
to  feed,  and  may  become  sick  and  even  die,  by  "  going  light,"  as  it 
is  called  by  pigeon  growers.  These  should  be  caught  and  the  tail 
feathers  pulled,  which  in  most  cases  will  prove  effectual  if  done  in 
lime.  If  not  taken  in  time,  the  weak  condition  of  the  birds  makes 
them  susceptible  to  other  forms  of  disease,  which  may  prove  con- 
tagious in  the  end. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

First  Get  good  stock,  preferably  young  birds,  to  begin  with. 
Do  not  buv  bid  lofts  some  one  else  is  tired  of. 

Second.  Use  the  pure  stock  or  their  crosses  only  —  never  the 
common  birds. 
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The  straight  Homer  is  the  beat  all-around  bird  for  squab 
good  cross  with  it  being  the  Kunt  or  DrBgoon. 
.   The  Dragoon  13  good,  but  takes  one  week  longer  to  grow 

Take  care  of  the  small  things,  as  it  is  the  multitude  of 

reiu  the  profit  lies. 

The  demand  for  squab  is  constantly  increasing,  and  is 

o  do  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

nay  be  other  problems  which  will  present  themselvee,  but 

has  become  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  birds  the  solu- 

be  "so  plain  that  "  the  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool  "  (in 

business)  need  not  err  therein. 


GUINEA  FOWLS 
B.  J.  Dodge,  Veko;«a,  X,  Y. 

The  numida  meleagria,  a  fowl  of  the 
gallinaceous  order  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
but  like  the  domestic  chickens  has  fol- 
lowed the  advance  of  civilization  until  it 
is  known  probably  in  most  of  the  civil- 
ized countries. 

The  guinea  is  a  bird  of  the  farm,  the 
range,    aud    the    forest ;    being  a    great 
forager  it  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
in  the  city  as  the  turkey  or  pheasant. 
The  guinea  resembles  no  other  domes- 
tic bird  in  appearance.     There  are  two  varieties,  the  pearl  and 
the  white,  the  color  being  the  only  difference.     The  pearl,  which 
is  the  more  common  of  the  two,  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color  closely 
dotted  with  small,  white  spots  —  hence  its  name.     White  feathers 
are  inclined  to  appear  iu  the  breasts  and   wings.      The  white 
variety  is  pure  white  throughout.     In  both,  the  head   is  desti- 
tute of  feathers  and  has  a  bard,  pointed  knob  or  bqrn  on  top 
in  place  of  a  comb,  and  bright  red  wattles,  the  latter  being  some- 
what larger  on  the  male  than  on  the  female.     The  face  is  opaque 
white;  the  neck   of  medium  length  and  very  slender,   and  the 
legs   short   and   free   from   feathers   and    of   orange   and   black 
color.    The  general  form  and  appearance  is  like  the  pheasant,  and, 
while  they  are  ornamental  in  appearance  and  generally  classed  with 
the  peacock,  they  might  be  more  properly  classed  with  pheasants 
and  other  game  birds. 

Guineas  are  great  foragers,  ranging  far  from  the  farm  buildings 
but  returning  home  at  night  where  they  roost  with  other  fowls.  By 
nature  they  are  somewhat  domineering  over  other  fowls  and  when 
they  occupy  the  same  quarters  at  night,  it  is  well  to  fasten  upright 
strips  of  wood  to  the  perches  to  prevent  a  guinea  from  crowding 
the  other  fowls  off  the  perch. 

They  do  very  little  scratching  and  therefore  do  very  little 
damage  in  that  line  if  they  visit  a  neighbor's  garden.     They  are 
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great  insect  eaters  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  a  flock  spread 
on  a  hunt  across  the  field  with  heads  carried  low,  alert,  quick 
and  keen,  searching  for  bugs. 

The  young,  if  left  to  themselves  for  the  first  few  weeks,  live 
almost  entirely  on  insects.  Guineas  eat  freely  of  almost  any  food 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  fed  to  domestic  fowls. 

In  the  northern  cHmato  thev  liogin  laying  about  the  first  of  May 
and  will  frequently  continue  until  November,  but  never  during  the 
winter  months,  which  is  perhapa  one  reason  why  they  are  not 
more  generally  kept.  The  eggs  are  small,  weighing  about 
eighteen  ounces  per  dozen,  brown  in  color,  very  pointed  and  have 
the  hardest  shell  of  any  egg  known. 


Guineas  delight  in  depositing  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  one 
nest.  We  once  found  a  hen  sitting  on  forty-two  eggs,  and,  as 
they  were  imbedded  in  muck  three  layers  deep,  she  was  covering 
them  all,  but  the  hatch  was  nearly  a  failure.  Two  or  three  hens 
will  lay  in  the  same  nest,  but  when  one  begins  to  sit  her  mates 
appear  to  respect  her  wishes  —  with  reason,  perhaps  —  and  select 
others  for  themselves.  The  hen  will  generally  begin  laying  in 
the  barn  or  with  other  hens,  but  as  soon  as  there  is  grass  and 
weeds  enough  to  offer  protection  she  chooses  a  place  in  the  fields, 
sometimes  in  a  fence  corner  but  generally  in  the  open,  siirrounded 
only  by  grass  or  a  few  weeds  and  seldom  under  anything. 
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When  attacked,  a  guinea  literally  "  goes  up  in  the  air,"  an 
wants  nothing  in  the  way  of  so  doing  when  on  the  uesU 
nests  are  hard  to  find,  but  the  hen  has  a  peculiar  cry  whic 
frequently  makes.  This  is  never  heard  except  when  she  is  o 
nest,  and  aids  one  in  readily  locating  her  hid In;^  place.  It 
sista  of  several  short,  sharp  notes  ending  with  one  long  drawi 
and  sounds  like  a  cry  of  distress,  but  is  not. 


Fio.  164.  Feuale  GriKEA  os  Left. 

It  ia  claimed  that  a  guinea  will  desert  her  nest  if  the  og^ 
touched  by  a  luinian  hand,  and  that  a  spoon  should  he  lis 
remove  the  eggs  from  the  nest.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  true, 
ever,  that  Fhc  ia  more  rcudily  broken  up  than  the  common  hen 
a  number  of  eggs  should  be  left  if  it  is  desired  to  have  her  r 
the  nest,  instead  of  reducing  the  number  to  the  proverbial 

The  eggs  may  be  hatched  by  the  common  hen,  in  which 
the  young  chicks,  or  keats  as  tbey  are  called  by  aome,  should 
young  turkeys,  be  penned  up  for  a  few  days  -until  they 
learned  the  call  of  their  foster  mother.  The  period  of  incuh 
is  twenty-eight  days,  and  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  birds  in  1 
"  next  to  nature,"  the  eggs  are  generally  very  fertile.  The  i 
hatched  chicks  are  a  beautiful  sight  and  so  small  one  v 
wonder  how  tbey  ever  got  out  of  the  thick  shells. 

Chicks  of  the  pearl  variety  are  brown  in  color  when 
hatched,  much  like  a  Hrown  Leghorn  chick,  with  orange  co 
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bill  and  legs.  Thej  are  as  alike  as  peas  and  as  they  run  all  in 
a  bunch  it  is  almost  impossible  to  accurately  count  more  than 
twenty  of  them. 

Guineas  do  not  pair.  A  number  of  Lena  may  be  kept  with  one 
male  bird.  He  may  frecjuently  be  found  near  the  sitting  hen, 
and  when  she  comes  off  with  her  brood  he  hovers  them  and  will 
fight  for  them  as  readily  as  the  mother  bird. 

Owing  to  much  of  the  loss  of  chicks  being  caused  by  running 
ia  the  dew  and  wet  grass,  it  is  better  to  have  the  chicks  hatched  in 
July  when  the  meadows  are  mowed  and  the  pastures  short,  there- 
fore the  hens  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  before  June  10. 

As  soon  aa  the  wing  feathers  grow  on  the  young  birds,  which 
b  in  a  few  weeks,  the  mother  bird  takes  them  to  roost  and  they 
are  practically  raised,  the  losses  from  that  period  on  being  very 
small. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  a  bunch 
of  young  guineas  scratching 
among  themselves  at  roosting 
time;  they  will  hammer  away 
at  each  other's  heads,  as  often 
'  missing  as  hitting,  their  rules 
appearing  to  be  like  the 
Irishman's,  "  Wherever  you 
see  a  head  hit  it."  Their 
battles  among  themselves  are 
nearly  always  bloodless. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to 
distingiush  the  sexes  until  the 
birds  are  well  matured,  and 
even  then  close  observation  is 
necessary.  A  good  way  to , 
discover  the  sex  of  a  bird  is 

to  shut    it    in    a   coop   out    of  n^.  165.  Male  Guinea 

sight  from  its  mates  and  note 

its  call.  If  a  female,  the  call  will  stmud  like  "  buckwlicnt.  buck- 
wheat." This  is  the  particular  mil  of  tlic  female.  The  mate's 
call  is  a  short  "  chit,  chit,"  followed  by  a  harsh  noise  like  a  buzz 
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saw.  When  excited  or  angry  the  female  will  make  the  same 
noise  as  the  male,  but  never  vice  versa. 

As  the  male  bird  becomes  more  mature  he  flusbea  his  wings 
and  runs  about  on  his  toes  when  in  the  company  of  other  fowls 
or  at  feeding  time,  darting  about  and  challenging  the  others  for 
a  fight 

Guineas  have  a  reputation  of  driving  away  hawks.  Although 
we  have  never  seen  a  guinea  attack  a  hawk,  we  do  not  doubt  their 
willingness  to  do  so  if  the  hawk  came  into  close  proximity;  but 
with  their  great  alertness  and  shrill  voice  they  will  give  the  alarm 
on  the  approach  of  the  hawk,  thus  giving  the  other  fowls  more  time 
to  get  to  cover. 


At  a  sight  of  a  hawk  they  become  very  excited,  and  at  the 
sight  of  a  snake,  a  skunk  or  a  dog  will  make  a  noise  that  would 
jar  the  nerves  of  any  ordinary  canine.  If  he  be  a  prowler  he  will 
slink  away  before  he  attracts  further  attention,  but  if  old  Towser 
screws  up  his  courage  and  rushes  them  they  go  up  in  a  tree  or  on 
top  of  the  bam  where  they  jeer  at  him  derisively  until  he  retires 
to  hie  kennel  in  disgust  at  the  silly  things.  The  wing  feathers 
are  strong,  and  a  flight  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods  or  to  the  top  of  a 
large  building  ia  easily  made.  Yarding  them  would  be  next  to 
impossible  without  covered  runs. 
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native  of  a  warm  climate  they  stand  the  cold  of  our 
inters  well  and  are  healthy.  They  are  claimed  to  be 
rem  disease  than  any  other  kind  of  poultry,  and,  unlike 

hen,  the  guinea  hen  grows  better  with  age  and  a  hen 

years  old  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a  young  hen  and 
«r  mother.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  introduce  new 
a  flock  frequently. 

lea  will  cross  with  the  common  chicken,  but  we  have 
n  it  to  occur  where  there  are  botli  sexes  of  each  fowl, 
free  range.     The  crossbred  fowls  are  sterile, 
r  hatches,  as  with  turkeys  and  pheasants,  are  not  de- 
;  young  chicks  can  often  be  reared  if  given  food  for 

rapid  growth,  such  as  boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbe, 
:at  scraps  and  chopped  onions,  followed  later  by  small 
as  millet,  etc. 

tural  diet  causes  them  to  rank  as  game  birds  and  they 
Ties  kept  in  large  numbers  in  parks  and  preserves, 
lore  numerous  in  the  southern  states,  which  are  more 
ropical  home. 

9  use  the  ^gs,  though  small,  have  a  large  yolk  and  con- 
fat,  while  in  the  bird  the  amount  of  fat  is  less  and  pro- 
.  There  is  no  white  meat  in  guinea  fowls  and  the  ap- 
;fore  cooking  is  not  attractive ;  but  they  are  in  reality  a 
d  are  in  demand  at  hotels  and  club  houses,  being  some- 
as  a   substitute   for  partridges.      They   are  sold   in 

the  pair,  and  in  size  the  demand  varies  from  one  to 
ds  each.  The  weight  of  a  mature  bird  is  about  three 
If  pounds.  After  partaking  of  a  plump,  well-cooked 
lea  one  is  led  to  say  their  last  end  is  better  than  their 

large  shows  a  few  birds  will  be  found.  There  is  no 
for  them  and  they  are  judged  principally  on  size, 
ppearancc  and  uniformity  of  color.  Those  who  raise 
different  kinds  should  include  a  few  guineas.     Their 
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free,  happy-go-lucky  ways,  their  ability  to  care  for  them, 
and  their  clean,  trim  appetiraiice  iimkcs  them  a  bird  Imth 
able  and  profitahle. 


POULTRY  AS  A  FOOD 

Ida  S.  Harrington,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Farmers'   Institute   Lecturer 

"  And  every  Siindav  'twas  his  lot 
To  have  a  pullet  in  his  pot." 

It  is  rather  a  far  orv  from  the  sentiment,  common  when  these 
lines  were  written,  that  a  diet  of  "  pullets ''  was  within  reach  of 
even  the  slimmest  purse,  to  the  present-day  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  living  gained  from  such  an  experiment  as  is  quoted  in  the 
Cornell  bulletin  on  "  The  (^ost  of  Food."  This  experiment  shows 
that,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  waste,  the  actual  cost  of  a 
pound  of  cooked  chicken  compares  w^ith  the  cost  per  pound  of 
live  weight  as  follows: 


Weight 


Cost 


Cost  per  lb.  Edible  meat        cooked  meat 

Live  weight  Live        *  Dressed  (cooked)  per  lb. 

16  cents  4.65  lbs.  4.09  lb ,.  1.11  lbs.  74  centB 

If,  by  the  time  it  is  cooked,  our  chicken  is  going  to  cost  us  74 
cents  per  pound,  it  behooves  us  to  find  out  whether  we  can  afford 
to  buy  chickens  for  the  table  if  we  do  not  raise  them  ourselves; 
and  whether,  if  we  do  raise  them,  we  can  afford  to  eat  instead  of 
selling  them.  It  is  necessary,  first,  to  find  out  w^hat  nutrients 
are  contained  in  chicken,  so  that  we  mav  know  what  we  are 
spending  our  money  for.  Prof.  Atwater  gives  the  following 
figures: 

Broilers  contain  43.7  per  cent,  of  water,  12.8  per  cent,  of  pro- 
tein, 1.4  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  .7  per  cent  of  ash. 

Fowls  contain  47.1  per  cent,  of  water,  13.7  per  cent,  of  pro- 
tein, 12.3  per  cent,  of  fat  and  .7  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  second  essential  is  to  learn  how  much  energy  value  there  is 
in  a  pound  of  chicken,  or,  in  other  words,  what  return  our  invest- 
ment of  74  cents  will  bring.  The  305  calories  of  energy  yielded 
by  a  pound  of  broiler,  and  the  765  calories  yielded  by  a  pound  of 
fowl  compare  discouragingly  with  such  other  animal  foods,  as, 
for  instance,   a  loin  of  mutton 'which  gives  a  return  of  1,415 
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calories  for  every  pound.  However,  in  comparing  the  composi- 
tion of  chicken  and  of  mutton,  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  energy 
value  of  mutton  is  due  to  its  larger  percentage  of  fat.  As  a 
source  of  energy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  chicken  is  "  poor  pay." 
But  ii  our  desire  is  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  protein  with  but 
little  fat,  we  get  that  combination  bettet  in  buying  chicken  than 
any  other  animal  food. 

Chicken,  particularly  the  white  meat,  is  one  of  the  first  meats 
that  may  be  given  to  children  and  to  convalescents.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  we  cannot  cease  using  chicken,  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  we  must  so  prepare  it  as  to  insure  the  greatest  degree  of 
wholesomeness  and  palatability,  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree  of 
waste.  Both  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  are  affected  by  proper 
bleeding,  dry  picking,  and  quick  chilling. 

In  buying  a  bird  for  the  table,  see  that  it  shows  '•  a  well- 
rounded  form,  with  neat,  compact  legs,  and  no  sharp,  bony  angles 
on  the  breast.  The  skin  should  be  a  clear  color  and  free  from 
blotches  and  pin-feathers;  if  it  looks  tight  and  drawn  the  bird 
has  probably  been  scalded  before  being  plucked.  The  flesh 
should  be  neither  flabby  nor  stiff,  but  should  give  evenly  and 
gently  when  pressed  with  the  finger."  (Lanoworthy.) 

In  young  birds  the  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  breast-bone  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Always  buy  chickens  with  the  feet  on,  so  that 
they  may  be  broken  at  the  knee  joint  and  all  the  tendons  be  re- 
moved, unless  you  are  sure  that  this  has  been  properly  done.  If 
the  tendons  are  left  in,  they  become  hard  and  tough  during  cook- 
ing and  thus  spoil  what  might  be  a  tender  and  palatable  part  of 
the  chicken.  Always  see  that  the  lungs  and  kidneys  have  been 
removed.  Make  an  incision  on  the  back  close  to  the  tail  and 
remove  the  oil  bag. 

METHODS    OF    PREPARATION 

Broiled  Chicken 

m 

(Birds  averaging  l^  pounds) 

•Clean,  wipe,  and  split  down  the  back.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  on  a  greased  broiler  and  set  over  a  dripping 
pan  full  of  boiling  water,  using  a  second  pan  to  cover  the  chicken. 
Steam  in  a  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  then  broil  until  evenly 
browned. 
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Fried  Chicken 
[Birds  averaging  3  pounds) 

Fried  Chicken  (Marion  Harland).    Cut  up  14  pound 

pork  iu  a  fryiug-pan,  and  fry  nutil  the  grease  is  ex- 
it not  until  it  browns.  Wash  and  cut  up  a  young 
)ak  in  salt  and  water  half  an  hour;  wipe  dry,  season 
sr  and  dredge  with  flour;  then  fry  in  the  hot  fat  until 

is  a  rich  brown  on  both  sides.  Take  up,  drain,  and 
1  a  hot,  covered  diah.     Pour  into  the  gravy  left  in  the 

a  cup  of  milk  — half  cream  is  better;  thicken  with  a 
'  flour  and  a  tablcspoonful  of  butter ;  add  some  chopped 
1  pour  over  the  hot  chicken. 

Boast  C'hiclcen 
'Birds  averaging  %  pound) 
hicken  (Lowney'a  t'ook  Book).  Remove  pin  feathers, 
out  tendons,  draw  skin  back  from  neck,  cut  off  neck 
ly,  and  cut  out  oil  bag.  Make  an  incision  between  the 
ng  from  the  breast  bone  down,  and  through  this  open- 
^e  entrails. 

is  taken,  all  of  the  internal  organs  can  be  removed  at 
parating  the  membrane  enclosing  the  organs  from  the 
raw  windpipe  and  crop  through  the  neck  opening. 
:e  an  indsion  in  the  breast. 

iside  of  bird  with  cloth  wrung  out  of  c(dd  water,  re- 
clots  of  blood.  Wipe,  stuff,  sew  up  openings,  sprinkle 
nd  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  place  on  rack  iu  dripping 
ook  fifteen  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Then  dredge 
flour,  reduce  heat,  and  baste  every  ten  minutes  until 
done,  unless  a  double  roaster  is  used.  Allow  fifteen 
the  pound  for  roasting. 

Stuffing  for  Boast  Chicken 
«  soft  bread  crumbs,  few  drops  onion  juice,  one-quarter 
1  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  one  tablespoon  poultry  sea- 
I  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley.  Mix  ingredients  in  order 
a  moist  stuffing  is  desired,  add  hot  water  until  of  the 
stency. 
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Fowl  Cooked  in  a  Fireless  Cooker 

Clean  and  wipe.  Put  on  the  stove  in  the  fireless  cooker  kettle, 
cover  with  boiling  unsalted  water  and  simmer  for  from  30  to  45 
minutes  according  to  the  size  of  the  fowl.  Then  season,  cover 
closely,  and  remove  to  the  fireless  cooker.  If  the  fowl  is  tough, 
it  is  best  to  start  cooking  it  in  the  evening  and  leave  it  in  the 
.  ooker  all  night.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  morning  to  bring  it 
to  the  boil  again,  and  return  it  to  the  fireless  cooker  for  several 
hours  more.  Never  leave  food  in  the  fireless  cooker  after  it  has 
grown  tepid.  It  should  then  be  either  rapidly  cooled,  or — if 
necessary  to  cook  it  longer  —  brought  to  boiling  point  again. 

Braised  Fowl 

Braised  Fowl  (Alaria  W.  Howard).  Wipe,  stuff,  sew,  skewer, 
and  place  on  rack  in  kettle  with  tight-fitting  cover. 

Place  six  slices  of  salt  pork  on  bottom  of  kettle,  add  one* 
quarter  cup  each,  carrot,  onion,  turnip,  and  celery,  a  bit  of  bay 
leaf,  ::prig  of  parsley,  one  teaspoon  peppercorns,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  and  three  cups  boiling  water. 

(^over  kettle,  and  cook  in  oven  three  or  four  hours,  always 
keeping  enough  water  in  kettle  to  prevent  vegetables  from  burn- 
ing. When  fowl  is  tender,  brush  over  with  melted  butter,  dredge 
with  flour,  and  brown  in  oven. 

Serve  with  gravy,   and  vegetables  pressed  through  sieve. 

Chicken  Pie 

Cut  a  chicken  in  pieces  for  serving,  cover  with  lx)iling  water, 
and  simmer  till  tender.  Put  chicken  in  baking-dish  and  pour 
over  it  a  sauce  made  from  four  tablespoons  chicken  fat  (skim- 
med from  the  broth),  four  tablespoons  flour,  a  little  onion,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  enough  of  the  chicken  broth  so  that  the  chicken 
will  be  barely  c»overed.  Cover  the  dish  with  mashed  potato,  bis- 
cuit dough,  or  pastry,  and  bake  till  the  potato  is  browned  or  the 
crust  done.  Serve  at  once,  or  cool  quickly  and  re-heat  when  it 
is  to  be  used. 

Left-over  Chicken 

Chicken  Aspk,  Besides  the  familiar  forms  such  as  chicken 
hash,  creamed  chicken,  chicken  salad,  giblet  stew,  etc.,  in  whicli 
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• 
left-over  chicken  may  be  served,  we  often  read  of  chicken  aspic, 

but  set  it  aside  as  too  difficult  because  the  directions  for  making 

it  are  often  complicated.     It  is  really  very  easily  made,  and  is 

an  especially   good  hot-weather  dish.      To  make   it,   boil  down 

good  chicken  broth  until  reduced  one-half.     Season  with  salt,  a 

pinch  of  red  pepper,  celery-salt,  onion-salt,  and  a  few  drops  of 

lemon-juice.     Alix  with   it  bits  of  cold  chicken,  green  peas,  or 

carrots  cut  into  small  pieces.   (Xot  enough  to  thicken  it.)      To 

every  quart  add  two  tablespoons  (one-half  package)  of  granulated 

gelatine  that  has  been  soaked  in  a  little  cold  water.     Stir  over 

the  fire  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  then  pour  it  into  cups  or 

moulds  to  harden.     Serve  verv  cold. 

ff. 

Chicketi  fat  may  be  used  not  only  in  frying,  but  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  butter  in  cake-making. 

CARVING    A    ROAST    CHICKEN 

Put  the  chicken  on  the  platter  breast  up,  and  with  its  head 
toward  the  carvers  left.  Put  in  the  fork  across  the  center  of 
the  breastbone.  Cut  off  the  wing,  the  leg,  and  the  side-bone  be- 
tween leg  and  body.  To  carve  the  breast-meat,  cut  slices  from 
the  breast-bone  to  the  place  from  which  the  wing  was  cut.  Cut 
from  the  end  of  the  breast  to  the  left  of  the  wing  joint  to  remove 
the  wish-bone.  The  fork  should  not  be  removed  until  the  carving 
has  been  carried  to  this  point.  Cut  the  leg  in  small  portions 
Serve  the  first  half  of  the  chicken,  then  turn  the  platter  around 
and  carve  the  second  half. 
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STATISTICS  RELATIVE  TO  POULTRY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census,  1910) 

No.  of  Poutt^r 

CouHTT                                                                                                     of  all  kiodfl  Yaloe 

Albany 171,339  $150,429 

Allegany 187,679  106,543 

Broome 184,377  128,383 

Cattaraugus 236,088  142,698 

Cayuga 360,643  274,673 

Chautauqua : 326,621  227,478 

Chemung 92,712  67,696 

Chenango 246,266  172,226 

Clinton 98,617  61,062 

Columbia 172,879  134,682 

Cortland 163,660  106,176 

Delaware 239,766  161,94V 

Dutchess 236,074  221,967 

Erie 377,098  309,459 

Essex 61,169  40,574 

Franklin 98,495  60,443 

Fulton 67,193  49,239 

Genesee 166,902  121,688 

Greene 124,076  106,243 

Hamilton 9,884  7,091 

Herkimer 134,628  89,829 

Jefferson 230,378  146,889 

Kings 3,814  2,963 

Lewis 98,669  64,681 

Livingston   166,149  109,458 

Madison 211,716  148,843 

Monroe 300,139  260,647 

Montgomery 143,302  102,969 

Nassau 76,618  64,109 

New   York 2,187  1,876 

Niagara 261,290  173,021 

Oneida 276,646  203,490 

Onondaga 4 303,764  258,260 

Ontario 243,068  173,779 

Orange 249,061  209,660 

Orleans 134,740  95,279 

Oswego 251,022  174,806 

Otsego 303,901  197,795 

Putnam 60,167  43,266 

Queens 12,989  9,570 

Rensselaer 184,489  151,085 

Richmond 4,781  5,088 

Rockland    71,792  65,665 

St.  Lawrence 315,991  216,997 

Saratoga 178,318  146,328 


No.  or  poultr; 

62,771 

50,484 

191,463 

127,364 

88,114 

57,385 

128,791 

92,957 

296,172 

183,907 

305,844 

216,276 

200,742 

173,691 

158,031 

110,638 

183,706 

124,017 

265,193 

231,448 

48,354 

32,993 

187,477 

168,347 

343,400 

238,354 

138,296 

139,921 

158,211 

94,599 

125,644 

82,298 

10,678,836 

7,879,388 

INDEX 


Alfalfa  in.  ration,  334. 

Ash,  necessity  for,  in  ration,  333. 

Asiatics,  The,   257-259. 

Brahmas,  257,  258. 

Cochins,  258. 

Langshan^,  258,  259. 

B. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  E.  B.  Thomp- 
son, 223-227. 
breeding  for  exhibition  qualities, 

223-225. 
characteristics   of,   226. 
Beak,  shape  of,  277,  278. 
Beans,  food  value  of,  331. 
Benjamin,     Earl     W.,     Market     Egg 

Problems,  368-383. 
Blackhead  in  turkeys,  398,  402,  403. 
Body    characters    as    indication     of 

vigor,  272-283. 
Bone  meal  as  food,  325,  330. 
Brahmas,  characteristics  of,  257,  258. 
Braised  chicken,  recipe  for,  434. 
Bread  crumbs  for  young  chicks,  324, 

325. 
Breeding    Poultry    for    Egg    Produc- 
tion, James  E.  Rice,  260-301. 
advisability  of  a  pure  breed  for, 

262-265.' 
breed  for  high  average  egg  pro- 
duction, 286. 
breed  for  longevity,  283-285. 
choice  of  variety,  261,  262. 
constitutional  vigor  in,  260,  265- 

283. 
improve    market   value    of    eggs, 
289  -292. 
fowl,  299,   300. 
increase  number  of  eggs  per  hen, 

292-297. 
obtain  economical  egg  production, 
299. 


Breeding  —  Continued. 

produce     attractive     flock,     300, 
301. 
strong    hatching    eggs,    207, 
298. 
secure   profitable  distribution  of 
production     throughout     year, 
287-289. 
Breeding  stock,  selection  of,  302-304, 

320,  322,  362,  369,  370. 
Broiled  chicken,  preparation  of,  432. 
Brooders,  and  Brooding,  H.  R.  Lewis, 
309-319. 
care  of,  326. 

construction  of,  318,  319. 
temperature    in,    311,    313,    317, 

323,  326. 
types  of,  309-313. 

colony  houses,  313-318,  326. 
long  house,  309-313. 
Buckwheat,  feeding  value  of,  331,  366, 

398. 
Bumblefoot,   353,  354,  40O. 
Buttermilk  for  poultry,  330,  398. 


C. 

Cabbage  as  green  food  for  hens,  334. 
Carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  351. 
Carriage  of  tail  and  wings,  281,  283. 
Charcoal,  effectiveness  of,  334. 
Chicken,  aspic,  recipe  for,  435. 

braised,  434. 

broiled,  preparation  of,  432. 

carving  roast,   435. 

cooked  in  fireless  cooker,  433. 

fried,  433. 

left-over,  uses  for,  434,  435. 

pie,   recipe  for,   434. 

pox,   348-352. 

treatment  of,  351,  352. 

roast,  433. 

stuffing  for,  433. 
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Chickens,  brooders  for,  309-319,  326. 
care  of  young,  323. 
diseases  of,  343-359. 
drinking  fountain  for,  324. 
exercise  for,  need  of,  325,  326. 
food  for  young,  323-325. 
Rearing,  L.  M.  Hurd,  320-326. 
Cholera,   dangers  of,   355,   356. 
Cleanliness,    necessity    for,    363-367, 

374,  376,  390. 
Cloth  curtains,  use  of,  319,  341. 
Cochins,  characteristics  of,  258. 
Cockerels  v.  cocks  for  breeding,  283, 

284. 
Cold  storage  eggs,  376,  381. 
Colony  brooder  houses,  313-318. 
Color  of  shell,  inheritance  of,  372. 
Comb,  as   indication  of   health,  278, 
279,  296. 
frozen,  treatment  of,  352,  353. 
Common      Poultry       Diseases      and 
Methods  for  Control,  H.  R.  Lewis, 
343-359. 
Concrete  in  poultry  house  construc- 
tion,' 337. 
Constitutional  vigor  in  poultry,  260, 
265-283,  298,  362. 
behavior  as  indications  of,  267- 

272. 
shown  by  body  characters,  272-  J 
283. 
Corn  as  food,  324,  325,  336,  334,  409. 
Cornell   University,   poultry   at,   285. 

286,  287,   290,  291,  294,   298. 
Treolin,  use  of,  as  disinfectant,  351, 

352,  422. 
Crop,  bound,  treatment  for,  354. 

fullness  of,  272,  296,  332. 
Crop  rotation  for  poultry,  366. 
Crowing  as  indication  of  vigor,  268. 
269. 

D. 

Diagnosis  table,  358,  359. 
Diarrhea  in  young  chicks,  344,  345. 
Dirty  eggs,  dangers  of,  374. 

method  of  cleaning,  376. 
Disinfecting  poultry  houses,  365,  397. 
Disease,   blackhead,   of  turkeys,   398, 
402.  403. 


Disease  —  Continued, 
in  squabs,  422. 

Prevention,    Sanitation    and,   H. 
R.  Lewis,  360-367. 
Diseases,    Poultry,    and    Methods   of 
Control,  H.  R.  Lewis,  343-359. 
bumblefoot,  353,  354. 
canker,  348-352. 
cannibalism  in  adults,  347. 

in  young  chicks,  346. 
chicken  pox,  348-352. 
classification  of,  343,  344. 
crop  bound,  354. 
diagnosis  table,  358,  359. 
diarrhea   in   young   chicks,   344, 

345. 
frozen  combs,  352,  353. 
gape  worms,  345,  346. 
leg  weakness,  346. 
limber  neck,  348. 
prolapsis  of  the  oviduct,  356. 
publications  on,  344. 
roup,   348-352. 
tuberculosis,  355,  356. 
vent  gleet,  357. 
Distribution  of  egg  yield,  profitable, 

287,  289. 
Dodge,  B.  J.,  Ouinea  Fowls,  424-430. 
Domestic  Geese,  Sarah  A.  Little,  40.>- 

410. 
Drinking  fountain  for  young  chicks. 

324,  335,  342. 
Droppings,   disposition   of,    341,   364, 

365. 
Dry  mash  versus  wet  mash,  328-330. 
Ducklings,  care  of,  390. 

food  for,  391,  392. 
Ducks,  Frances  E.  Wheeler,  385^93. 
food  for,  391,  392. 
important  points  in  raising,  388, 
389. 

incubation  of,  393. 
market  value  of,  386,  389.  393. 
possibilities  of,  386,  389. 
requirements    for    raising,     390, 

392. 
sale  of,  to  summer   hotels,   389, 

390. 
varieties  of,  393. 
D.ist  wallow,  341,  342. 
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Fowl  ctiolora,  'i^ii. 


Gape  worms,  cause  and  remedy,  345, 


Geese,  Domestic,  Sarah  A.  Little,  405- 
410, 

fattening  for  market,  409. 

liiftorj  and  description,  405,  406. 

mating,  409. 

pluclcing,  408,  409. 

varieties  of,  407,  408. 
Gies,  A.  J.,  The  Wyandotte,  234-239. 
Giliingliam,    G.    L.,    Squab    Raising. 

411-123. 
Grain  for  laying  hens,  331,  332. 

young  chicks,  324. 
Grit,  necessity  for,  333. 
Guinea  Fowls,  B.  J.  Dodge,  424-430. 

as  layers,  425. 

eggs  of.  for  table  use,  420. 

habits  of,  424,  425,  428,  428. 

incubation  of,  429. 

origin  and  deicription  of,  424. 

H. 
Harrington,  Ida  S.,  Poultyy  as  a  Food, 

431^35. 
Hatching,  by  incubation,  302-308. 
eggs,  care  of,  2Q4,  297,  298. 
nature's  method  of,  303. 
qualitiea    of    <pure-bred    poultry, 
264,  285. 
Head,  shape  of,  showing  vitality,  277, 

278. 
Hemp  as  food  for  squabs,  416. 
Hen  house.     See  Poultry  House, 
Hens,  as  breeders,  284,  285. 

laying,  food  for,  328,  329. 
Heredity   in    poultry,   263,   363,   391, 

293,   345.   363,   370,   373. 
Hot-air   incubators,  304. 
Hot  water  incubators,  304. 
House,  poultry,     .'fee  Toultry  House. 
Hover,  construction  of,  311-313,  31.-.. 
Hurd,  L.  M.,  Rearing  Chickens,  320- 
333. 
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I. 

Jneiihatioii,  R.  P.  Trask,  302-308. 
breeding  stock  and  care  of  eggs, 

302.  304. 
care  of  young  chicks,  308,  323. 
handling  eggs  in,  306,  307. 
machines  for,  304,  305. 
of  chickens,  302-308. 
duck^,  393. 
guineas,  429. 
turkeys,  401. 
temperatures  for,  305,  306. 
testing  eggs,  307. 
time  required  for,  303,  304. 
Incubators,  care  of,  308. 

types  of,  304,  305. 
Intensive    system    of    brooding,    311- 

313. 
Introduction,  209,  210. 

J. 
Jaundice,  treatment  of,  347. 

L. 

Langshans,  258,  259. 
Lawry's  lice  powder,  364. 
Laying  hens,  food  for,  328,  329. 
Leghorns,  Irving  F.  Rice,  215-222. 
characteristics  of,  216. 
origin  of,  215. 
quality  of  eggs  of,  217. 
varieties  of,  217-222. 
Black,  221,  222. 
Brown,  ^20. 
Buff,  221. 
Silver,  222. 
White,  217-220. 
Leg  weakness,  treatment  of,  346. 
Lewis,  H.  R.,  Brooders  and  Brooding, 
309-319. 
Diseases  of  Poultry  and  Methods 

for  Control,  343-359. 
Sanitation    and   Disease   Preven- 
tion, 360-367. 
Lice,   powder,    Lawry*s,    364. 

treatment  for,  363,  364,  421,  422. 
Life  of  fowl,  260,  283-285. 
Limber  neck,  cause  of,  348. 
Linseed  oil  meal  for  hens,  334. 


Litter,  mouldy,  dangers  of,  323. 

necessity   for  suitable,   322,  323, 
331,  353,  364,  365. 
Little,  8arah  A.,  Domestic  Geese,  305- 

410. 
Long  brooder  house,  309-313. 

M. 

Mahaney,  Miss  Margaret,  on  turkey 

diseases,  401,  402. 
Male,  selection  of,  283,  284,  298. 

treatment  of,  in  egg  production, 
374. 
Mammoth  incubators,  304! 
Mangle  beets  as  green  food  for  hens, 

334. 
Market  Egg  Problems,  E.  W.  Benja- 
min, 968-383. 
factors  to  be  considered,  368,  369. 
hifluence  of  feed,  376. 
method  of  caring  for  eggs,  376, 

378. 
packing  eggs,  381. 
production  of  good  market  eggs, 

369. 
selection  of  breeding  stock,  360» 
370. 
hatching  eggs,  370-372. 
market   routes,   379-381. 
treatment  of  males,  374. 
value  of  cleanliness,  374,  376. 
fowls,  improvement  of,  260, 
299,  300. 
Market  quality  of  eggs,  improvement 

of,  289-292. 
Mash,  dry  versus  wet,  328-330. 
Meat   scrap   as   food,   324,   325,    329, 

330,  334. 
Minorca,    The,    Mrs.    G.    E.    Monroe. 
211-214. 
characteristics  of,  212,  213. 
origin  of,  211-214. 
varieties,  211-214. 
Black,  211-213. 
White,  214. 
Molting  period,  295. 
Monroe,  Mrs.  George  E.,  The  Minorca. 

211-214. 
Mouldy  litter,  .dftngers  of,  223. 


Poultry  —  Continued. 

DiliCHsca,  Cummon,  and  MethtMla 
for  Control,  H.  R.  Lewia,  343- 
369. 
House  ConstructioD,  R.  1'.  Trask, 
333-342. 
arrangement  of  nestB,  341. 
cleanlinesa  in,  364,  303,  374, 

376. 
diBpOBition  of  droppings,  34i. 
duat  wallow  in,  341,  342. 
foundation    and    floor,    336, 

337. 
location  of,  335. 
roof  arrangement,   337- 
size  of,  33o,  336. 
ventilation  in,  339. 
pure-bred,  262-266, 
Prevention  of  dieeaae,  350,  351,  361- 

367. 
Production,    Egg,    Breeding    Poultry 
for,  J.   E.  Rice,  280-301. 
Feeding  for,  R.  P.  Traak,  327-334. 
Prolapeia  of  oviduct,  347,  356. 
Pullets  as  breeitere,  284.  2H5, 
Pure  breed,  advisability  of  keeping  a, 
262-265. 

R. 
Ration,  balanced,  327,  331. 
Rearing  ChickenB,  L.  M.   Hurd,  320, 
326. 
method  of  feeding  in,  323-325. 
requiremeota  for  BucceBs  in,  320. 
selection  of  breeding  stock,  321, 
322. 
Red  mite,  treatment  for,  364. 
Rhode    Island   Reds,   G.    W.    Tracey, 
240-249. 
adaptability  of,  244. 
as  fancier's  fowl,  244-248. 
origin  of,  240,  241. 
standard   requirements   for,   2411. 
utility-  and  show  qualities,  246- 

249. 
varieticB  of,  243.  244. 
Rice.   Irving  F.,  Leghorns,  2i.'-.-222. 
James   F..,   Breeding   Poultry   for 
Egg  Production,  360-301. 
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RoiiHt    c'liickoii,    carving,    method    of, 
435. 

proparation  of,  433. 

stufling  for,  433. 
Roup,  348-302. 
Rye,  in  rotation,  366. 

straw  for  litter,  331. 

S. 

Salt  in  ration,  334,  417. 

Sanitation    and    Disease    Prevention, 

360-367. 
Scratch  grain,  324,  331,  332,  334.' 
Shank,  paleness  of,  206. 
Shape  of  eggs,  inheritance  of,  372. 
Size  and  weight,  as  measure  of  vital- 
ity, 276,  277,  299. 

influence   of,   in   i.'gg  production, 
291,  292,  371. 
Skimmed  milk,  value  of,  330. 
Sore  head,  symptoms  of,  349,  350. 
Squab    Raising,    G.    L.    Gillingham, 
411-423. 

as  occupation  for  women,  411. 

building  and  equipment  for,  413. 

construction    and    care   of   nests, 
414,  416. 

important  points  in,  422,  42B. 

profit  in,  413. 

sanitation  and  vermin,  421,  422: 

selection  of  breeds  for,  418-420. 
Squabs,  breeds  of,  418,  419. 

care  of,  416,  420. 

diseases  of  422. 

food  for,  416,  417. 

production  of,  for  market,  411. 
Statistics.  209,  436,  437. 
Succulence,  need  of,  in  food,  334. 
Sunflower  seed  as  food,  331. 

T. 

Temperatures,    for    incubation,    305, 
306. 
in   brooders,  311,  313,  317,   323, 
326. 
Thermometer,  care  of,  in   incubation, 

306. 
Thermostat     or  incubators,  305,   317. 


Thompson,   E.   B.,    Barred   Plymoutli 

RcK'ks,  223-227. 
Tracev,   (i.    W.,    Rhode   Island    Reds, 

240-249. 
Trap  nesting,  293,  294,  296,  345. 
Traak,   R.  P.,  Feeding  for  Egg  Pro- 
duction, 327-334. 
Incubation,  302-308. 
Poultry  House  Construction,  335- 
342. 
Tuberculosis,  355,  356. 
Turkeys,    Frances   E.   Wheeler,   394- 
403. 
blackhead  in,  402,  403. 
care  of  young,  400,  401. 
food  for,  397,  398,  401. 
incubation  of,  401. 
natural  habits  and  environments:, 

396,  397. 
origin  of,  394. 
varieties  of,  394,  396. 
Turning  eggs  in  incubation,  306. 

U. 

Unprofitable  hens,  elimination  of,  26.">, 

294,  295. 
Utility  qualities  of  fowls,  262. 

V. 

Variety,   choice   of,    for   egg   produc- 
tion,*^ 261,  262. 
Vent  gleet,  treatment  for,  357. 
Ventilation,  in  poultry  houses,  338- 
341. 
in  relation  to  disease,  338,  343, 
350,  362,  364,  397. 
Vigor,  constitutional.     See  Constitu- 
tional Vigor. 

W. 

Water,   necessity   for   sufficient,   333. 

334,  417. 
Wattles.    See  Comb. 
Weight  and  size,  as  measure  of  vital- 
ity, 276,  277,  299,  371. 
influence  of,    in   egg   production. 
291,   292,   369. 
Wet  mash  versus  dry  mash,  328-330. 
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324,  325,  330,  334,  3«U, 

es  E.,  Ducke,  385-393. 

94-103. 

rpingtons,    250-256, 

',  A.  j;  GieB,  234-239. 

layer,  237,  238. 


Wyandotte  —  Continued, 
origin  of,  235. 

utility  qufttities  of,  236.  237. 
varieties  of,  235,  236,  238,  239. 


YardH,  arrangement  of,  366,  390. 
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1  Gnmtries 


)  A.  PEARSON 


FOREWORD 

At  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Honorable  R.  A.  Pearson  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  February  7,  1912,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  me,  at  the  request  of  Governor  John  A.  Dix,  to 
visit  Europe,  that  he  might  study  agricultural  conditions  there, 
particularly  as  to  local  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling,  and 
report  as  to  his  findings  on  his  return.  His  previous  connection 
with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  his  nearly  four  years  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  New  York  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  task. 
Consequently,  in  the  following  April,  Dr.  Pearson  undertook  the 
commission,  visiting  the  British  Isles  and  the  best  agricultural 
sections  of  Continental  Europe,  remaining  abroad  for  four 
months. 

Dr.  Pearson's  complete  manuscript  containing  his  report  was 
received  by  me  in  June,  1914.  It  covers  his  observations  in  1912 
and  data  collected  in  1913  and  1914,  which  brings  the  most  of 
the  text  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1913,  and  amply  justifies  the 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  sending  Dr.  Pearson 
abroad. 

Having  issued  in  the  previous  February,  as  Bulletin  56,  a 
report  of  a  Commission  which  had  made  a  somewhat  similar 
investigation  later,  and  promised  reports  and  bulletins  being  all 
scheduled  for  the  next  five  months,  this  report  could  not  be  issued 
until  this  time  —  which  would  seem  particularly  opportune  in 
view  of  the  interest  now  being  manifested  in  the  subject. 

Calvin  J.  Huson, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Ames,  Iowa,  June  15,  1914. 

Hon.  Calvin  J.  Huson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany, 

N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sie. —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report 
upon  agricultural  organizations  in  European  countries,  being 
based  primarily  upon  personal  observations  made  under  your  direc- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1912  and  including  also  information  col- 
lected since  that  time. 

I  hope  this  material  will  have  special  interest  and  be  of  much 
value  to  the  many  farmers  and  friends  of  farmers  in  New  York 
who  are  now  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  more 
efficient  farmers'  organizations. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Kaymond  a.  Peabson. 


PREFACE 

stigation  which  led  to  the  report  here  presented  was 
«d  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  about 
ago.  It  waa  further  advocated  by  Governor  John  A. 
was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  Governor  and 
lie  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Jlr.  Calvin  J.  Huson. 
onntries  in  Europe  were  visited  by  the  writer  and  in 
ry  some  one  or  more  phases  of  agricultural  organiza- 
A'as  outstanding  in  point  of  interest.  The  coimtries 
leir  order,  were  Spain,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
)enniark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel- 
and,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Agricultural 
IS  are  doing  effective  work  in  Finland,  Koumania, 
Bulgaria,  which  countries  were  not  visited.  Japan 
ing  to  reports,  is  making  rapid  progress  now  in  such 
ring  over  7,000  buying,  selling  and  bankingcoopera- 

3. 

ollowing  pages  effort  has  been  made  to  report  facta 
irgicultural  organizations  in  European  countries  which 
*  interest  to  fanners  in  New  York.  Effort  has  been 
)  report  developments  which  seem  most  important  to 
in  foreign  countries  alone  nor  to  give  details  of  laiva 

various  public  documents  —  notably  the  report  of  the 
nd  United  States  Commissions  published  as  a  United 
ite  document.  Often  the  phases  of  development  in 
ntries  which  are  of  chief  interest  in  those  countries 

cr  no  concern  to  us,  because  of  different  fundamental 
lie  conditions  of  living  and  because  of  different 
1  laws.  The  main  facts  of  interest  to  American 
t  statements  of  what  the  organizations  are  doing  in 
itries,  why  they  are  doing  these  things  and  what  their 
are.  With  such  information  clearly  in  mind  it  will 
:ult  for  farmers  arid  legislators  in  this  country  to  de- 
i  incorporating  in  workable  form  all  that  is  desirable. 

[451] 
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Acknowledgments  are  due  to  many  persons.  Letters  of  intro- 
duction and  commendation  were  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  and  oflScials  of  tEe  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  by  many  friends  in  United  States  and  Canada 
who  have  visited  foreign  countries.  In  every  country  visited 
official  and  personal  courtesies  were  received.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  all  who  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, but  the  writer  wishes  especially  to  extend  thanks  to 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  Austria — Prof.  Fritz  Xeithammer,  Technical  High  School, 
Briinn;  Dr.  Adolf  Ostermayer,  Secretary,  German  Agricultural 
Society  for  Moravia,  Briinn ;  Mr.  O.  B.  Neumark,  Briinn ;  Hon. 
Siegfried  Strakosch,  Vienna ;  Prof.  Joseph  Hausler,  Secretary 
Imperial  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Vienna. 

In  Belgium  —  Mr.  Paul  de  Vuyst,  Director  General,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Brussels ;  Prof.  Fratern,  Zootechnics  Department, 
University  of  Louvain,  Louvain ;  P.  Wauters,  Bouchout. 

In  Denmark  —  Hon.  Knud  Valloe,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Copenhagen ;  Prof.  Dr.  Bernard  Bang,  Royal  Veterinary 
and  Agricultural  High  School,  Copenhagen;  Mr.  Peter  Aug. 
Morkeberg,  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Copenhagen;  Mr.  X.  O. 
Hofman-Bang,  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Copenhagen;  Mr.  J.  H.  Monrad,  Naerum;  Hon.  M.  P.  Blem, 
Director  of  Credit  Society,  Copenhagen;  Mr.  Rudolph  Schau, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Copenhagen;  Dr.  G.  V.  EUbrecht, 
Dairy  Commissioner,  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Denmark, 
Copenhagen;  Dr.  Harold  Morkeberg,  Veterinary  Inspector, 
Copenhagen;  Mr.  George  Hofler,  Haslev. 

In  England  —  Prof.  T.  II.  Middleton,  Intelligence  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  London ;  Mr.  Alfred  Wood,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  London. 

In  France  —  Hon.  Alfred  Gentils,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Paris; 
Hon.  Andre  Courtin,  President,  Society  of  Farmers  of  France, 
Paris;  Hon.  Henry  Sagnier,  Editor  of  Journal  of  Practical 
Agriculture,  Paris. 
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In  Germany  —  Prof.  Dr.  Eobert  Ostertag,  Geheimer  Regie- 
rungsrat,  Berlin;  Captain  Eittmeister  von  Kiesenvetter,  Director 
of  the  League  of  Farmers,  Berlin ;  Prof.  Heinrick  Dade,  Secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Chamber,  Berlin;  Dr.  Rabe,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Chamber,  Hajle;  Dr.  Phil.  A.  Alves,  German  Agri- 
cultural  Society,  Berlin;  Mr.  Heinrich  Eckstein,  Cashier,  Co- 
operative Savings  Bank,  Griessheim;  Prof.  R.  von  Rumker, 
University  of  Breslau,  Breslau;  Dr.  Phil.  Paul  Hillman,  Seed 
Expert,  German  Agricultural  Society,  Berlin;  II  of  rat  Bach, 
Dresden;  General  Secretary  Haas,  Darmstadt 

In  Holland — Dr.  A.  J.  Swaving,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
The  Hague ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Lcihris,  Inspector,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, The  Hague;  Prof.  L.  Broekema,  Director  Agricultural 
School,  Wageningen;  Mr.  H.  N.  Valckenier  de  Greeve,  Gouda; 
ilr.  J.  Everts,  Secretary,  Cooperative  Union,  Amsterdam ;  Mr.  J. 
G.  Bessem,  Director,  Xetherland  Hekth  Organization,  Utrecht; 
Mr.  H.  Bosch,  Butter  Control  Federation,  The  Hague. 

In  Ireland  —  Right  Honorable  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Dublin ; 
Hon.  R.  A.  Anderson,  Secretary,  Irish  Organization  Society, 
Dublin ;  Hon.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dublin. 

In  Italy  —  Hon.  David  Lubin,  United  States  Delegate  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome;  [Marcus  Rafael 
Cappelli,  President  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome;  Dr.  A.  Hermes,  Secretary  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Rome ;  Dr.  Leo  D.  Gabrici,  Expert,  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome ;  Prof.  Italo  Giglioli,  University  of 
Piza,  Piza. 

In  Norway  —  Mr.  O.  T.  Bjanes,  Expert,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Christiania;  Mr.  Carl  T.  Hagen,  Director,  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Society,  Christiania ;  TMr.  Jon  Sundbv,  Principal. 
Agricultural  School,  Christiania. 

In  Russia — Hon.  Nicholas  Krukoff,  St.  Petersburg;  Krunis- 
lav  Herutz,  St  Petersburg ;  Daniel  Janasz,  Warsaw ;  Jerzy  Gos- 
cicki.  Secretary,  Agricultural  Society,  Warsaw. 

In  Scotland  —  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society. 

In  Spain — The  Viscount  of  Eza,  President  of  the  General 
Agricultural  Society,  Madrid;  The  Marquis  of  Frontera,  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Live  Stock  Association,  Madrid. 
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In  Sweden  —  Mr.  G.  Leuf ven,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies,  Malmo;  Prof.  M. 
WeibuU,  Director  of  the  Alnarp  Agricultural  Institute,  Alnarp; 
Mr.  Carl  G,  Dahl,  Horticultural  School  of  the  Alnarp  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  Alnarp. 

In  Switzerland  —  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Laur,  Secretary,  Swiss  Peasants, 
Union,  Brougg;  Mr.  Karl  Wunderli,  Secretary,  East  Swiss 
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organization.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment concerning  agricultural  organizations  in  any  country'.  The 
average  time  spent  in  a  country  was  less  that  one  week,  which 
was  only  enough  time  to  observe  items  of  most  conspicuous  import- 
ance. Foreign  terms  have  been  omitted  from  the  text,  and  values 
of  weights,  measures  and  moneys  have  been  changed  to  correspond- 
ing American  terms.  In  making  these  changes  round  numbers 
are  generally  used.  Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  inaccurate 
statements,  yet  it  is  realized  that  some  errors  might  have  crept  in. 
It  V40uld  be  easy  for  this  to  happen  when  interviews  have  to  be 
brief  and  must  take  place  with  the  aid  of  interpreters  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons  to  be  learned  by  a  study  of  cooperation 
in  European  countries  is  that  the  success  of  these  efforts  is  in 
proportion  to  the  need  of  them,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  are  carried  on.  In  the  United  States  many  people  would 
think  cooperation  is  needed  like  that  followed  in  Europe.  This 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  If  retail  merchants  are  compelling 
payment  of  unreasonable  prices  and  thus  enjoying  exorbitant 
profits,  there  is  reason  enough  for  farmers  to  cooperate  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  supplies,  and  such  cooperation  may  be  made  success- 
ful. Though  the  need  for  such  cooperation  is  not  universal  in  this 
country  it  was  very  urgent  in  many  sections  of  Europe  and  this 
accounts  for  the  large  number  of  successful  cooperative  buying 
societies  there.  It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  many  retail 
merchants  in  America  are  conducting  their  business  on  as  low  a 
margin  as  could  be  accomplished  by  cooperation  and  in  such  cases 
cooperation  in  buying  is  not  needed.  Those  who  want  to  co- 
operate should  first  consider  where  is  the  unfairness  that  needs 
to  be  remedied ;  and  next,  whether  this  unfairness  can  be  corrected 
best  by  cooperation.  If  the  need  of  cooperation  is  genuine  and 
fairly  presented,  and  if  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  reliable  and 
competent  persons,  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in  cooperating. 

American  farmers  may  find  themselves  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  or  by  hostile  legislation.  For  example,  the  labels  of  cooperative 
societies  in  this  country  are  not  protected  as  they  should  be  to 
command  respect  of  outsiders  and  prove  useful  to  those  who  use 
them.     In  such  cases  cooperation  needs  to  begin  a  step  further 
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the  society.  This  insures  the  personal  interest  and  activity  which 
are  necessary  to  success.  Any  efforts  made  by  the  nation  or  state 
to  assist  in  cooperation  must  carefully  avoid  the  removal  of  this 
important  personal  incentive. 

It  would  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  funds  for  our  government, 
or  any  state  with  large  agricultural  interests,  to  provide  for  experts 
to  visit  different  places  in  Europe  to  make  exhaustive  studies  of 
agricultural  conditions  and  methods.  Other  governments  make 
such  studies  and  profit  from  them,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  one 
reason  why  their  systems  of  agriculture  are  found  to  be  superior 
in  some  respects  to  our  own.  The  British  government  maintained 
an  agricultural  investigator  in  Germany  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  German  government  now  sends  official  investigators  to  various 
countries.  Experts  from  foreign  countries  are  frequently  seen 
traveling  about  our  own  country  securing  such  ideas  as  they  think 
may  be  of  interest  and  value  at  their  homes.  Even  Norway  with 
its  little  fringe  of  good  agricultural  land,  the  total  value  of  which 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  agricultural  values  in  New  York 
State,  makes  a  regular  practice  of  sending  out  experts  to  learn 
what  is  being  done  in  agricultural  improvement  in  other  countries 
fliat  might  be  helpful  to  them.  Such  trips  will  be  called 
"  junkets  "  by  some  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  difficulties  and 
hard  work  encountered  and  the  value  of  information  to  be  secured 
by  one  who  is  capable  of  getting  it,  but  such  trips  should  be  made 
often  by  persons  representing  this  government.  Many  an  admin- 
istrative and  scientific  argicultural  official  would  become  more  effi- 
cient and  enthusiastic,  and  his  work  of  greater  benefit  to  the  public, 
if  he  could  see  for  himself  improvements  being  made  in  other 
countries, —  for  example,  how  the  crop  yields  are  being  increased 
far  beyond  what  is  seen  in  this  country. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  and  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration, that  a  portion  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  their  agricultural  train- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  American  farmers,  so  that 
these  men  might  assist  in  selecting  from  the  wealth  of  experience 
of  other  countries  items  which  would  be  of  the  highest  value  in 
different  parts  of  our  own  country. 

Among  the  subjects  of  importance  that  should  be  studied  by 
representatives  visting  foreign  countries  are  the  following: 
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observations  and  reporting  on  them  in  a  manner  to 
greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmers  of  this  country 

Whereas:  Agricultural  teachers  and  iDvestigators 
sionally  are  available  for  temporary  service  of  the  chai 
herein  indicated,  and 

Whereas  :  Such  service  should  be  highly  valuable  t 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  this  Association,  a 
through  a  committee,  seek  the  cooperation  of  the"  Ilonc 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  take  such  steps  as  are  p 
cable  to  bring  about  the  appointment  annually  of  a  lii 
number  of  persons  who  are  on  the  staffs  of  land-gran 
leges  and  experiment  stations  or  employed  in  the  Fe 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  investigate  and  report 
certain  subjects  to  be  designated  in  connection  witl 
agriculture  and  rural  life  of  foreign  countries.  Such 
sons  should  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrict 
by  this  Association  as  well  qualified  to  investigate  the  sul 
proposed  to  be  assigned  and  they  should  be  appointed 
their  work  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
reports  should  be  made  to  that  official  for  publication. 
sons  having  such  appointments  should  be  given  leai 
absence  by  their  respective  institutions  and  they  shoul 
ceive  expenses  from  the  Federal  Government  and  reaso 
compensation  in  addition  to  sabbatical  or  other  allowam 
any,  and  they  should  be  given  such  official  rec<^ 
through  American  embassies  or  the  consular  service  as 
be  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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many  languages  wliicli  are  prevalent  in  Austria.  There  a 
less  than  six  important  hingnagcs,  and  little,  if  any,  ctTort 
ing  made  to  bring  about  a  eoninion  language.  TUia  results 
duplication  of  schools  and  unavoidable  increase  of  cost, 
is  an  agricultural  college  for  German  speaking  people,  o: 
Poles  and  one  for  Slavs,  all  maintained  by  the  national  g 
ment  Some  of  the  professors  teaching  in  them  are  engSj 
outside  work,  where  they  are  known  as  agricultural  coune 
There  are  academies  maintained  by  the  provinces,  again  se 
institutions  for  Germans,  Poles  and  Bohemians.  There  ai 
grade  or  *"  middle  "  agricultural  schools,  supported  partly 
national  and  partly  by  the  provincial  governments,  Eij 
these  are  in  operation  and  distributed  among  the  people  usi 
four  languages  —  German,  Bohemian,  Polish  and  Slavic. 
other  similar  schools  are  conducted  in  the  interest  of  fruit 
ing,  gardening  and  forestry.  There  are  lower  grade  schools  '. 
as  agricultural  schools,  giving  one-year  courses  which  are  o 
students  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  the  public  » 
Forty-two  of  these  institutions  are  in  Austria  and  are  suppoi 
the  provincial  governments.  This  group  of  schools  has  about 
pupils.  The  curriculum  includes  religion,  language,  mnther 
geography,  botany,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  besides  agrici 
There  are  al)out  1.50  agricultural  winter  schools  intended  f 
sons  of  small  farmers.  These  are  supported  in  part  by  th 
vincial  governments  and  in  part  by  agricultural  sncieties. 
are  also  special  courses  given  in  dairying  and  housekeepii 
daughters  of  small  fanners.  These  courses  last  from 
months  to  a  year.  A  middle  school  averages  about  75  sti; 
Itany  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  serve  as  traveling  ii 
tors  in  summer  schools. 

The  Austrian  government  assists  agricultural  organizatioi 
individual  farmers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  is  doi 
because  of  the  farmers'  welfare  but  in  the  interest  of  cons 
generally.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  bring 
larger  production  of  food  products  and  thus  more  favorable  ] 
In  Austria  it  was  emphasized  that  government  aid  to  agric 
is  not  for  the  farmer  but  for  the  public.  It  is  rect^ized 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  confronting  farmers  cannot  b< 
batted  by  farmers  individually.  > 
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The  government  assists  selected  farmers  in  making  improve- 
ments on  their  farms.  For  example,  barley  is  a  very  important 
crop  in  the  province  of  Moravia ;  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments furnish  funds  for  the  purchase  of  good  barley  seed, 
which  is  sold  to  farmers  at  the  same  rate  as  they  receive  for  their 
crops.  Again,  about  $14,000  is  appropriated  to  encourage  the  use 
of  superior  bulls.  A  farmer's  society  arranges  for  a  market  place 
where  bulls  may  be  sold.  Representatives  of  village  and  town 
bull  societies  select  the  animals  of  their  choice  and  the  govemmenv 
pays  as  high  as  one-half  of  the  purchase  price ;  but  this  is  on  con- 
dition that  the  bull  is  approved  by  an  inspector  of  an  organization 
of  farmers  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  government  depart- 
ment,  that  it  has  passed  a  tuberculin  test,  that  it  will  be  kept  at 
least  two  years  and  that  when  sold  the  receipts  will  go  toward 
the  purchase  of  another  one  on  the  same  conditions.  These  regu- 
lations appeal  the  more  strongly  because  there  is  a  legal  require- 
ment that  in  each  town  there  shall  be  at  least  one  approved  bull 
for  a  given  number  of  cows.  The  municipality  is  held  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  this  law,  but  usually  it  is  relieved  of  its 
responsibility  by  the  volunteer  action  of  farmers'  societies.  A 
private  farmer  wishing  to  use  a  bull  in  his  own  herd  only  is  not 
subject  to  the  requirements.  Villages  provide,  by  a  small  tax 
on  cows,  for  the  care  of  a  bull  whose  service  is  free. 

The  government  is  greatly  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
bovine  tuberculosis.  About  twelve  years  ago  20,000  cattle  in 
Moravia  were  tested  with  tuberculin  and  about  ten  per  cent 
reacted.  When  a  farmer  thinks  the  disease  may  be  in  his  herd 
he  may  write  to  the  official  agricultural  association  and  a  test 
by  a  government  veterinarian  will  be  arranged.  This  is  free,  and 
believed  to  be  reliable.  All  reacting  animals  are  given  a  per- 
manent tattoo  mark  in  the  right  ear,  which  lasts  at  least  five  years. 
It  is  applied  regardless  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  animal 
and  of  course  it  continues  regardless  of  the  result  of  any  subse- 
quent test.  It  was  adopted  as  a  means  to  help  in  stopping  the 
sale  of  reacting  animals  as  healthy  ones.  The  sale  of  these  well- 
marked  reacters  is  not  restricted  by  law  and  fortunately  butchers 
are  not  prejudiced  against  them.  As  a  veterinary  inspection 
prevails  at  slaughterhouses  it  is  known  by  the.  public  that  the 
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meat  of  these  animals  will  not  be  used  unless  it  is  safe.  The 
government  does  not  pay  for  tuberculous  animals.  The  Bang 
system  is  being  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in  herds  that  are 
badly  infected.  In  such  cases  all  the  milk  is  pasteurized  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  old  herd  apart  from  its  own  off- 
spring and  any  animals  newly  acquired  that  are  free  from  the 
disease. 

The  government  assists  agricultural  organizations  in  some  in- 
stances by  giving  them  appropriations,  but  more  often  by  paying 
for  certain  kinds  of  work  authorized  by  the  government  and  done 
through  the  society.  It  is  said  that  the  government  provides 
about  $14,000  a  year  toward  the  expenses  of  a  central  buying 
and  selling  society.  In  the  case  of  another  society,  a  large  appro- 
priation is  given  for  development  work  on  farms. 

Slowly  in  recent  years  provincial  agricultural  societies  have 
been  changed  from  entirely  private  affairs  to  official  agricultural 
boards,  and  the  names  have  been  changed  to  agricultural  advisory 
boards.  These  are  the  organizations,  chiefly,  which  expend  gov- 
ernment funds  for  agriculture.  These  societies  or  boards  consider 
various  propositions  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  development 
and  come  to  the  government  with  recommendations  for  expendi- 
tures of  funds  for  the  work  which  seems  most  promising.  When 
the  government's  help  goes  so  far  as  to  put  up  a  dairy  building 
for  a  cooperative  creamery,  or  to  pay  perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  of 
its  cost,  the  expenditure  is  likely  to  be  justified  in  parliament  by 
an  argument  that  the  ranks  of  the  peasant  farmers  must  be  main- 
tained. 

About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country  lives 
directly  from  agriculture.  The  Austrian  peasant  farmer  is  re- 
garded as  conservative  and  hardworking  —  a  good  citizen,  and 
the  chief  source  of  recruits  for  the  military  service! 

National  and  provincial  governments  are  furnishing  consider- 
able financial  assistance  to  farmers  in  the  matter  of  better  pas- 
tures. The  national  government  has  provided  for  this  purpose 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  twelve  years.  This  money  is  distributed 
among  the  different  provinces  according  to  their  number  of  cattle ; 
for  example,  the  province  of  Moravia  receives  about  $80,000.  It 
adds  about  $20,000  to  this  amount  itself.     Many  farmers  apply 
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for  tkis  govermnout  help  and  a  few  are  selected  at  favorable 
points  so  that  the  improvements  on  their  farms  may  serve  as 
examples  to  the  neighborhood.  In  making  the  selection  the  quality 
of  the  land  receives  less  attention  than  its  location.  It  is  required 
that  all  the  land  selected  for  pasture  improvement  on  any  farm 
shall  be  in  one  piece  and  lie  near  the  house.  From  the  govern- 
ment fund  there  is  furnished  fertilizer  worth  about  $28  an  acre. 
The  fertilizer  consists  of  Thomas  slag,  kainit,  Chili  saltpeter  and 
lime.  Farmers  must  pay  about  $4  an  acre  toward  the  cost  of 
this  fertilizer  and  do  all  the  work  as  prescribed  by  the  traveling 
instructor.  About  one  hundred  farmers  in  the  province  have 
recognized  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  following  the  ad- 
vice of  the  instructors  and  are  now  attempting  to  conduct  their 
farms  entirely  subject  to  their  supervision  and  advice. 

The  systems  of  cooperative  organization  found  in  Austria  are 
quite  similar  to  those  found  in  Germany,  and  have  grown  at  about 
the  same  rate.  There  are  cooperative  mortgage  societies  for  mak- 
ing: loans  on  real  estate,  some  of  these  being  nearly  fifty  years  old. 
The  bulk  of  their  business  is  done  in  the  interest  of  farmers.  As 
in  Germany,  the  great  advantages  of  loans  from  these  institutions 
is  in  their  fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  amortization  feature,  the 
fact  that  they  are  non-profit  sharing,  and  that  redemption  may  not 
be  required  at  any  time.  There  are  more  than  $200,000,000  on 
mortgage  loans  made  by  these  societies.  The  smaller  credit  in- 
stitutions of  the  Raffeisen  type  have  been  developed  chiefly  in 
the  last  twentv-five  vears,  until  now  there  are  more  than  8,000  of 
them  having  about  1,000,000  members  and  transacting  business 
amounting  to  nearly  $4,000,000  yearly.  Cooperative  societies 
for  buying  and  selling  products  are  found  in  many  places.  Dairy 
societies  for  disposing  of  milk,  and  buying  societies  appeared  to 
be  the  most  common;  but  there  are  many  societies  for  selling 
^gs  and  live  stock,  the  storage  of  grain,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Imperial  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna 

This  society  has  headquarters  in  its  own  building,  which  is  a 

large,  permanent   structure   situated   near  the   royal    palace   in 

Vienna.    It  is  known  as  The  Vienna  Association,  or  The  Society 

of  Vienna.    It  is  an  association  of  the  province  of  Lower  Austria 
11  —  16 
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and  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  associations  in  sixty-one 
judicial  districts.  It  is  an  old  organization,  and  as  long  as  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  engaged  in  sending  out  **  wandering  "  in- 
structors to  give  technical  advice  to  the  members,  who  were  chiefly 
large  land  owners. 

Each  district  has  its  own  association,  which  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  local  village  clubs.  The  sixty-one  district  asso- 
ciations are  formed  by  representatives  of  840  of  these  clubs  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  more  than  125,000.  The  Vienna  Associa- 
tion also  includes  some  members  living  in  other  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.  In  this  respect  it  is  characteristic  of  many  agricul- 
tural organizations  which  are  organized  especially  to  serve  a  given 
district,  but  which  will  receive  into  membership  a  small  number  of 
persons  living  elsewhere.  The  Vienna  Association  is  strong  and 
influential.  It  is  now  seeking  to  form  an  alliance  with*  corre- 
sponding associations  of  fifteen  other  provinces  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  greater  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Avork  of  these  societies. 

The  aifairs  of  the  Vienna  Association  are  managed  in  large 
part  by  the  secretary.  The  highest  authority  comes  at  the  general 
annual  meeting  of  the  meml>ers,  at  which  executives  are  named 
who  are  held  for  the  conduct  of  their  work.  Several  sections, 
having  their  own  committees  of  management,  have  been  estab- 
lished to  give  attention  to  special  subjects.  The  subjects  of  the 
different  sections  are: 

1.  Xational  economy. —  Consisting  of  legislation  matters,  the 
consideration  of  the  tariff,  and  such  affairs. 

2.  Economies  of  the  farm.  This  section  studies  profits  and 
lossps  and  methods  for  increasing  profits.  Typical  estates  and 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  country  submit  weekly  detailed 
statements  of  business  transactions  and  from  these  statements 
business  accounts  of  the  farms  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  society. 
Tt  is  prc/poscd  m  this  way  to  develop  and  teach  a  system  of  farm 
bookkeeping  that  can  be  universally  adopted.  Already  com- 
parisons can  be  made  from  records  in  hand  which  are  of  great 
value.  Special  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  as  exact  a  basis  as  possible.  Between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand estates  and  farms  are  now  under  observation  in  this  conuec- 
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tion  and  detailed  accounts  in  the  society's  oflBce  are  being  kept 
for  one  hundred  farms. 

3.  Seed  and  plant  testing.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  the 
plants  that  are  best  adapted  to  local  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  Some  financial  help  for  this  work  is 
received  from  the  government. 

4.  Dairying.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  meadows,  over  30,000  circulars  on  this  subject  having 
been  distributed.  Much  attention  is  given  to  milk  prices.  Form- 
erly milk  was  sold  without  profit  at  about  three  cents  a  quart. 
The  society  secured  a  list  of  producers,  who  were  brought  to- 
gether and  were  glad  to  let  the  society  make  the  terms  of  sale  of 
their  milk  for  them.  A  substantial  raise  of  price  was  secured  and 
a  most  important  change  for  the  producers  was  made  by  fixing  the 
date  for  future  contracts  in  September  when  milk  is  scarce,  in- 
stead of  in  June  or  July  when  milk  is  plentiful.  The  producers 
appreciated  the  advantage  secured  for  them  by  the  society  and 
they  are  reasonably  careful  to  make  reports  upon  the  status  of 
their  business.  The  contract  calls  for  a  minimum  of  three  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  fat  in  the  milk  and  does  not  allow  a  bonus 
for  extra  richness.  Two  dairy  instructors  are  employed  and  the 
the  milk  of  the  best  dairies  is  given  a  special  label  to  desigiiate 
that  it  is  most  suitable  for  children. 

5.  Live  stock  matters,  including  the  improvement  of  all  kinds 
of  live  stock,  poultry  and  fish. 

6.  Buying  and  selling.  A  paper  is  published  weekly  and 
members  are  given  correct  information  concerning  prices. 
Machinery  and  supplies  are  purchased  for  both  members  and 
non-members.  A  sub-committee  is  organized  to  make  sales  for 
members  having  small  farms  and  (his  work  is  being  extended. 
It  is  conducted  under  a  special  clause  of  the  law  which  permits 
CH'oups  of  persons  to  buy  or  sell.  A  factory  is  operated  for 
grinding  cattle  feed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers.  Samples  of  cattle  feed  are  sent 
out  to  members  by  parcel  post  and  a  convenient  system  of  collec- 
tion exists  in  connection  with  freight  service  so  that  payment  for 
shipment  will  be  made  on  delivery. 
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7.  Farm  labor.  Considerable  work  is  done  to  assist  in  the 
equitable  distribution  of  farm  labor.  For  example,  there  is  at 
times  a  surplus  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  a  shortage  else- 
where, and  this  section  takes  measures  to  adjust  the  labor  to  the 
requirements. 

8.  Agricultural  exhibitions.  These  are  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  interests  and  may  be  either  general  or  special. 
The  former  include  exhibits  of  various  kinds.  The  latter  is  a 
show  in  the  interest  of  one  product  only,  such  as  hops,  wheat, 
barley  or  cattle.  A  barley  exhibition  was  held  in  Vienna  in 
1911.  It  is  customary  for  the  exhibition  to  visit  different  places 
ill  different  years.  The  cost  of  conducting  them  is  paid  by  the 
state,  the  society,  and  from  admission  fees  and  charges  for  ex- 
hibit space.  The  exhibits  are  examined  with  great  thoroughness. 
Barley  is  judged  by  appearance  and  composition  and  credit  is 
given  for  the  yield  per  acre.  A  scale  of  points  is  used  and 
prizes  are  awarded  both  by  the  government  and  the  society.  At 
a  recent  barley  show  there  were  about  2,000  samples  exhibited, 
arranged  according  to  provinces  and  contained  in  boxes  covered 
by  glass.  Details  were  stated  on  a  card  attached  to  the  exhibit 
and  samples  of  plants  were  shown.  The  jury  of  awards  included 
fifty  men  who  came  to  the  show  at  their  own  expense  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Exhibits  of  special  merit  were  recognized 
by  medals  from  the  emperor.  Letters  were  sent  to  exhibitors  to 
explain  to  them  wherein  they  could  make  improvements.  A 
bulletin  on  barley  growing  has  been  widely  distributed. 

There  are  employed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Vienna  Asso- 
ciation about  forty  persons,  chiefly  engaged  in  clerical  work 
State  aid  is  not  received  for. this  help,  but  the  society  handles  cer- 
tain grants  made  by  the  government  for  special  purposes  such  as 
the  labor  bureau  work  and  thejspecial  shows  conducted  in  the  inter- 
est of  barley.  Funds  of  the  society  are  raised  by  its  members, 
who  now  number  1,800  and  pay  from  $400  to  $30  each  a  year. 
The  expenses  of  maintaining  headquarters  amount  to  al>out 
$20,000  annually. 

A  comprehensive  program  has  been  worked  out  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Austrian  imperial  agricultural  bank  which  would 
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departments,  interested  in  loans  on  personal  property 
estate;  buying  and  selling;  building  of  factories  for 
a,  power  houses,  etc. ;  assisting  farmers  needing  tem- 
id ;  bandling  deposits  subject  to  check, 
iropoecd  that  auyonc  doing  business  with  this  bank  may 
ite  in  naming  the  committee  of  mauagemeut,  which  will 
wenty-four  members  so  selected  and  twelve  appointed  by 
'nment. 


The  Austrian  Local  Societies 
small  Austrian  farmers  belong  to  two  local  societies, 
these  organizatioDB  is  commonly  called  a  "Caaino." 
pay  sixty  cents  a  year  as  dues  and  receive  a  paper  twice 
ith.  The  organization  does  not  conduct  a  business,  but 
in  educational  and  political  efforts.  The  casino  is  the 
village.  (Most  Austrian  farmers  live  in  villages).  Sev- 
iboring  casinos  combine  into  a  district  society  and  tlicse  in 
bine  into  a  provincial  society,  which  receives  large  land 
is  individual  members.  The  last  named  include  some 
jlegated  by  the  govermnenL  They  assist  in  carrying  for- 
'elopmental  work  supported  bv  the  government,  such  as 
ovement  of  pastures  and  the  introduction  of  better 
in  cattle  raising.  This  society  proposes  a  plan  of  work 
vcrnmcnt,  and,  if  approved,  money  is  supplied,  and  the 
vith  this  aid,  carries  on  the  operations.  Practically  all 
rument  money  for  promoting  agriculture  goes  through 
in  this  manner.  If  a  question  arises  as  to  the  best  pro- 
he  government  is  likely  to  refer  it  to  the  provincial  so- 
advice. 

)f  the  routine  work  of  the  district  organization  is  trana- 
the  president  and  secretary,  but  important  matters  are 
to  a  committee  of  eighteen  which  meets  four  times  a 
his  committee  Tepresents  the  various  affiliated  district 
and  contains  one  member  representing  the  government 
representing  the  province.  This  committee  elects  the 
The  president  receives  about  $400  a  year  for  expenses ; 
tarv  receives  a  salary. 
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It  is  these  provincial  societies  which  have  been  taking  on  more 
and  more  the  character  of  advisers  of  the  government  and  are 
now  sometimes  called  argicultural  advisory  boards,  referred  to 
elsewhere.  Even  in  provinces  where  the  society  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed the  official  form  of  organization,  it  is  often  entrusted  to 
supervise  agricultural  development  work  which  is  done  for  the 
government  and  in  the  name  of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  In 
some  provinces,  again,  the  old  provincial  society  continues  in 
operation  and  a  new  official  board  has  been  created.  In  such 
cases  the  two  generally  work  in  harmony,  the  latter  being  the 
more  active,  however.  In  the  province  of  Moravia  the  same  per- 
son is  secretary  of  each  organization. 

When  there  are  two  organizations  such  as  this,  the  official  one 
is  likely  to  be  the  more  active,  but  some  functions  are  delegated 
by  it  to  the  other.  For  example,  in  one  section,  the  official  board 
delegated  the  unofficial  society  to  do  all  the  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  crops  which  was  supported  by  government  funds.  Ex- 
pert advisers  were  sent  out,  botanical  work  conducted  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  pedigrees  of  plants  were  recorded,  fields  were  ex- 
amined, and  considerable  scientific  work  accomplished.  Educa- 
tional meetings  of  great  value  are  held  by  the  provincial  societies. 
The  last  such  meeting,  held  in  Briinn,  continued  four  days  and 
was  attended^  by  about  1,000  farmers,  from  the  smallest  land- 
holder or  peasant  to  thejargost.  Different  sessions  were  de- 
voted to  different  questions,  such  as  financial  and  political  ques- 
tions with  special  reference  to  tlie  tariff,  seed  improvement,  plow- 
ing, tillage,  use  of  fertilizers,  and  farm  lx)okkeeping.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  last  subject,  balance  sheets  of  one  farm  were  used 
and  thoroughly  gone  over  with  valuable  lessons  emphasized. 

Strictly  social  matters  do  not  receive  attention  from  agricul- 
tural societies.     There  are  no  secret  organizations. 

The  second  organization  to  which  the  farmer  may  belong  is 
engaged  in  business  operations.  .  It  is  commonly  called  a  "  Syndi- 
cate," and  there  is  one  in  almost  every  village,  with  an  average 
membership  of  perhaps  fifty,  each  of  these  syndicates  being  them- 
selves members  in  a  large  group.  A  member  of  a  syndicate  pays 
$2.50  to  become  a  shareholder  and  assumes  unlimited  liability. 
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On  his  payment  he  is  expected  to  receive  four  per  cent,  interest. 
Experience  shows  that  tiiese  investments  thuB  made  are  safe. 
The  farmers  constituting  the  society  live  near  together  and  know 
each  other  well.  Each  one  knows  the  business  of  the  others. 
Xo  new  member  is  admitted  except  by  vote,  and  one  suspected  of 
being  dishonest  is  carefully  excluded.  Through  these  syndicates 
or  societies,  purchases  of  supplies  are  made. 

Farmers  may  belong  also  to  the  local  bank,  which  is  usually  of 
tlie  Raiffeisen  type  and  has  an  average  of  about  one  hundred 
members.  Deposits  are  received  from  members  and  non-mem- 
bers and  loans  are  made  to  members  at  five  per  cent,  interest  or 
less.  Usually  there  is  one  bank  in  every  two  or  three  villages. 
Its  aflfairs  are  managed  by  a  committee  which  elects  the  presi- 
dent, who  serves  without  pay,  and  the  secretary,  who  receives 
nominal  pay.  Some  of  these  banks  do  commercial  work  also  and 
purchase  implements,  fertilizers  and  seeds  for  members.  These 
banks  are  favored  by  the  government  in  being  exempt  from  the 
frovemment  trade  tax.  On  account  of  this  favor  they  are  limited 
in  their  business  operations  to  ilieir  own  members.  The  small 
banks  are  bound  into  larger  ones,  and  these  in  turn  into  still 
larger  ones,  so  that  surplus  funds  in  one  part  of  the  country 
through  these  channels  may  easily  be  made  available  in  another 
part  where  most  needed.  The  provincial  banks  are  strong  in- 
stitutions and  employ  experts  in  their  work  the  same  as  any 
strong  bank  would  do.  Some  of  these  provincial  banks  are  giv- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  problem  of  selling  farmers' 
products.  This  feature  of  their  work  has  been  developing  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  carrying  out  these  outside 
functions,  much  is  accomplished  through  special  organizations 
which  are  closelv  affiliated.  Thus  these  banks  have  close  rela- 
tions  to  the  second  group  of  societies  referred  to  above.  A  rea- 
son why  the  bank  does  not  directlv  6nter  the  commercial  business 
«■  ■ 

IS  on  accoimt  of  the  unlimited  risk  which  their  members  carry. 

Risk  is  limited  in  the  larger  and  more  active  commercial  affiliated 

societies. 
2 
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The  Central  Farmers'  I'nion  of  Avstria 

Tliis  is  a  ceutral  organization  wbich  has  aiHIiated  with  i 
^■incial  and  district  organizations  and  thej  in  turn  bave  afl 
witli  thera  about  10,000  local  societies  averaging  about  oni 
dred  members  eacb,  Tbns  this  central  union  represents 
one  million  families  or  five  million  people.  About  8,000 
local  societies  make  financial  loans  to  their  members.  Alt 
the  great  bulk  of  the  membership  is  composed  of  small  fa 
the  board  of  management  of  the  central  union  is  made  up 
cipally  of  owners  of  hu'gc  estates  and  lawyers  who  are  in 
pathy  with  agricultural  people  of  ail  degrees. 

An  interesting  function  of  this  central  union  and  one 
activities  which  makes  its  existence  necessary,  is  its  railroa 
bureau.  This  oiiicc  examines  for  members  of  tbe  societies  f 
receipts  and  makes  claims  for  overcharges,  the  practice  of 
appears  to  be  very  common,  altbongh  the  railroads  are  ow^ 
the  government.  The  office  receives  a  small  percentage 
collectiona  and  thus  it  is  self-supporting.  It  is  said  that 
three  out  of  eight  railro:Kl  freight  receipts  need  revision. 
■  are  various  private  cnncems  handling  these  claims  which  r 
for  their  services  twcnt^'  per  cent,  of  what  is  collected  fro 
railroads.  Large  business  concerns  have  their  receipts 
over  regularly. 

Another  office  gives  special  attention  to  cooperative  dai 
which  is  being  developed.  Another  branch  pays  attent 
agricultural  credit  societies  and  those  engaged  in  hiiyip 
selling.  This  central  union  docs  not  itself  buy  and  sel 
assists  the  smaller  organizations  by  giving  advice,  Thirt 
of  the  cooperating  provincial  societies  are  buying  for  mei 

A  provincial  society  hciidijnarters  was  visited  in  Briinn,  w 
permanent  substantial  building  is  occupied.  Tt  contains 
well-fumished  offices,  store  rooms  for  machinery  and  f« 
elevator,  and,  on  the  top  floor,  a  small  dormitory  which  n 
occupied  bv  members  of  the  board  who  have  to  remain  over 
in  the  city.  The  board  meets  at  frequent  intervals  and  hap 
to  be  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  It  was  pleasing 
the  large  attendance,  the  interest  taken,  the  evidence  of  abi 
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conduct  affairs  of  such  importance,  and  to  learn  that  those  in  actual 
charge  are  also  actually  engaged  in  farming.  This  society  directs 
the  work  of  inspectors  who  visit  smaller  societies  to  ascertain  if 
their  business  is  being  properly  conducted.  The  government  assists 
in  this  work  by  paying  in  part  at  least  for  the  service  of  the  in- 
spectors. In  the  yard  adjacent  to  the^  building  there  is  a  statue 
of  the  founder  of  the  society.  Members  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee who  were  showing  the  writer  about  pointed  out  the  statue 
and  referred  with  kindlv  feeliufi:  and  much  eamestiness  to  the 
great  benefits  following  the  work  of  the  founder. 

HUNGARY 

It  is  said  that  the  government  gives  to  agricultural  interests 
more  in  this  country  than  in  Austria  in  proportion  to  the  interests 
server,  the  money  being  spent  in  much  the  same  way.  Agricul- 
tural organizations  are  abundant  and  they  are  closely  associated 
with  government  offices.  The  brief  time  spent  in  llungary  was 
sufficient  to  personally  see  some  of  the  very  superior  equipment 
and  worl^  of  agricultural  institutions  devoted  to  experimental 
work  and  education  and  to  become  con\4nced  that  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  both  by  the  government  and  the  people  to  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture  largely  through  organizations. 


II  BELGIUM 

It  is  said  that  about  half  of  the  farmers  of  Belgium  belong  to 
farmers'  societies,  and  many  farmers  belong  to  two  or  more. 

There  is  a  group  of  societies  called  official,  which  receive  funds 
from  the  government.  These  are  scattered  over  the  entire  country, 
existing  in  every  small  district.  Several  of  these  societies  in 
neighboring  villages  affiliate  and,  by  delegates,  form  societies  for 
provinces.  A  chief  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  hold  ex- 
hibitions or  fairs  and  to  conduct  educational  work,  chieflv  through 
lectures,  which  are  given  largely  in  night  school  buildings. 

A  society  operating  in  the  Brussels  district  or  canton  conducts 
one  section  which  has  to  do  with  workingmen  in  general,  and  an- 
other section  which  has  to  do  with  farmers.  The  latter  section 
has  about  3,500  members.  It  is  not  cooperative.  Its  membership 
fee  is  about  twenty  cents  for  one  person  or  $5  for  a  smaller  dis- 
trict society.  Every  year  the  society  has  a  meeting  and  each  of 
the  smaller  district  organizations  sends  a  representative  who  has 
the  same  standing  as  any  individual  member.  In  the  case  of  this 
Brussels  organization  there  are  about  eighty-four  smaller  affiliated 
societies,  with  an  average  of  about  forty  members  each. 

The  principal  work  of  the  society  is  in  the  improvement  of  live- 
stock and  poiiltry.  It  organizes  and  conducts  three  series  of  ex- 
hibitions for  cattle.  One  series  is  for  cattle  scoring  from  seventy 
to  seventy-four  points ;  another  for  those  scoring  from  seventy-five 
to  seventy-nine  points,  and  a  third  for  those  scoring  eighty  or  more 
points.  The  shows  are  held  annually  in  April  and  May  and  each 
one  lasts  from  one  to  three  hours  only.  On  an  average  there  are 
about  fiftv  entries  of  bulls  and  cows  in  a  show.  Prizes  are  about 
$1  for  the  best  cow  in  the  low  class;  $2  for  the  best  cow  in  the 
middle  class ;  and  $3  for  the  best  cow  in  the  high  class.  For  bulls 
the  first  prizes  in  the  three  classes  are  about  $10,  $20  and  $30 
respectively.  One-third  of  this  money  comes  from  the  g^ovem- 
ment.  One-third  of  the  prize  is  paid  at  the  time  the  show  is  held. 
j  The  balance  is  not  paid  if  the  animals  are  sold,  and  the  remaining 

I  two-thirds  usually  is  not  called  for,  because  of  the  sale  of  the 

i  animals. 
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Farmers  are  obliged  to  bring  their  bulls  to  the  bull  shows.  A 
committee  consisting  of  a  veterinarian  and  two  farmers  act  as 
judges,  and  undesirable  bulls  are  marked  by  a  burn  on  the  horn, 
after  which  they  cannot  be  used  for  public  service. 

After  the  cattle  shows,  the  society  conducts  a  series  of  shows 
for  strawberries,  and  another  later  series  for  poultry,  and  another 
for  goats.  They  also  give  prizes  for  the  best  stables  of  members 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  improvement  in  them.  The  com- 
petitions referred  to  are  limited  to  very  small  districts,  perhaps 
only  three  or  four  square  miles.  Shows  are  organized  for  larger 
districts  also  for  poultry  and  strawberries,  but  not  for  cattle  and 
goats,  because  it  is  said  these  kinds  of  stock  are  so  much  better 
in  some  vicinities  than  others  that  the  latter  would  have  no  chance 
for  winning  prizes. 

■ 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Affairs 

This  is  a  small  organization.  Its  purpose  is  the  purchase  of 
fertilizer,  seeds  and  other  supplies  for  members.  Its  membership 
is  not  controlled  by  the  church,  as  is  the  following  named  League 
of  Peasants.  Some  attention  is  given  to  relationship  between  the 
affairs  of  the  society  and  the  government. 

League  of  Peasants 

This  is  a  large  organization  with  headquarters  in  Lou  vain,  and 
dominated  by  the  Catholic  church,  the  general  secretary  being  a 
priest.  Of  about  2,000  villages  in  Belgium,  about  600  have 
locarieagues  affiliated  with  the  League  of  Peasants.  The  total 
membership  is  about  45,000,  and  members  pay  dues  according  to 
the  land  owned,  this  amounting  to  about  sixteen  cents  an 
acre.  Most  of  the  members  have  onlv  a  few  acres  — 100  is  a 
large  farm,  and  often  it  is  twelve  or  less.  A  farmer  may  become 
a  member  of  the  local  league  upon  application  and  acceptance 
by  vote  of  members.  A  chief  purpose  of  the  headquarters  society 
is  to  organize  smaller  leagues  and  instruct  the  membership.  Fre- 
quently a  priest  acts  as  head  of  the  small  league. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  instruction,  the  society  does  a  large 
chmmercial  business.     It  purchases  for  its  members  machines, 
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fertilizers,  cattle  feeds,  seeds  and  other  supplies.  It  sells  to  other 
than  members,  but  the  members  secure  an  advantage  by  par- 
ticipating in  profits,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  from 
one  to  two  dollars  a  member  each  vear  in  recent  years. 

The  local  leagues  meet  about  once  a  month  and  members  report 
what  they  need  to  purchase.  These  articles  are  listed  and  the 
head  of  the  league  sends  the  requirements  to  Lou  vain.  Orders 
are  accumulated  there  and  purchases  made  in  large  lots  at  re- 
duced rates.  The  organization  owns  three  feed  and  fertilizer 
fMctoriej^.  At  Louvain  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  a  considerable 
stock  of  machines. 

This  league  has  organized  an  accident  insurance  branch  for 
farm  workmen,  and  if  a  farmer  has  three  or  moi-e  workmen  he 
must  carrv  such  insurance.  It  also  conducts  a  cattle  insurance 
department.  It  acts  as  agent  for  an  English  fire  insufance  con- 
cern, securing  special  rates  because  of  reduced  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  league  operates  cooperative  banks  similar  to  the 
liaiffeisen  system.  These  banks  do  not  have  salaried  officers,  and 
formal  office  hours,  and  when  a  peasant  wishes  to  make  a  deposit 
he  sometimes  has  to  first  search  for  the  person  to  receive  it.  It 
is  said  these  banks  have  more  funds  than  thev  can  w^ell  invest. 
The  depositors  receive  three  per  cent,  interest  and  loans  are 
made  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent.  Farmers 
desiring  loans  on  long  time  secure  funds  on  mortgage  through  a 
bank  or  on  mortgage  arranged  by  a  lawyer,  who  may  find  an 
individual  desiring  to  make  a  loan.  Amortization  attachments 
may  be  provided  in  connection  with  payments  if  desired. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  selling  potatoes  and  other 
garden  crops  in  coo])eration,  and  some  local  leagues  operate  co- 
operative dairies.  Other  cooperative  dairies  are  independent. 
When  a  lo:'al  league  organizes  a  cooperative  dairy  for  the  ma!iu- 
facture  of  butter  or  cheese,  financial  assistance  is  given  from  the 
head  office  of  the  league,  the  members  of  the  local  cooperative 
society  accepting  unlimited  liability.  As  a  rule,  in  cooperative 
dairies,  the  members  are  obliged  to  bring  all  their  milk  to  the 
plant.  This  agreement  usually  lasts  a  period  of  years.  As  these 
dairies  are  uniformly  profitable,  the  compulsory  feature  has  not 
been  found  objectionable. 


Fig.  172.    Floweb  Society  Show,  Bbuoe 
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A  Nurserymen's  Organization 

A  plant  and  flower  show  conducted  by  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions was  visited  at  Bruges.  The  exhibits  occupied  an  open  space 
in  the  city  of  less  than  an  acre,  and  the  interior  of  a  large  build- 
ing near  by.  Exhibits  included  decorative  shrubs  and  flowers, 
with  an  especially  fine  collection  of  orchids.  Although  conducted 
by  a  society  of  the  province,  exhibits  were  received  from  a  larger 
area.  The  jury  of  awards  included  experts  from  England. 
Prominent  government  officials  attended,  and  they,  with  guests 
and  local  dignitaries,  gave  much  importance  to  the  occasion. 


Ill  DENMARK 

The  most  widespread  and  complete  organization  of  agricultural 
aifairs  was  found  in  Denmark.  The  idea  of  cooperation  among 
farmers  for  disposing  of  products  to  the  beat  advantage  is 
thoroughly  established  there.  There  are  societies  for  many 
special  purposes,  such  as  manufacturing  butter,  collecting  eggs, 
killing  hogs,  and  buying  supplies.  These  are  found  everywhere. 
One  community  may  have  several  societies  devoted  to  diiferent 
purposes.  Local  societies  usually  serve  very  small  communities. 
Those  of  the  same  kind  have  their  common  organizations  for  a 
larger  territory,  and  these  in  turn  may  again  be  combined  into 
an  organization  which  serves  its  particular  purpose  throughout 
the  whole  province  or  country. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  cooperative 
eifort  in  Denmark  is  the  requirement  that  members  of  societies 
shall  be  loval  to  their  societies.  A  member  of  a  dairv  or  milk 
society  must  bring  his  milk  for  a  period  as  agreed.  He  cannot 
divert  it  without  warning  or  even  on  short  notice,  to  some  other 
outlet  which  promises  to  pay  a  little  better.  The  result  is  that 
the  other  outlets  are  not  often  presented.  .  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
competing  business  can  not  thrive  unless  conducted  on  reasonable 
basis,  because  the  business  of  the  cooperative  societies  is  well 
conducted  and  the  expense  of  operating  them  is  held  remarkably 
low  and  profits  go  directly  to  the  producers. 

Another  reason  for  the  great  success  of  cooperation  is  the  fact 
that  this  was  necessary,  in  many  cases  at  least,  for  the  interests 
concerned  to  be  preserved.  Self-preservation  had  a  most,  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  getting  the  agricultural  cooperation  idea 
started  and  established  firmly  in  Denmark. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  groat  success  of  the  movement  is 
the  sterling  character  of  its  leaders  and  great  nimibers  who  are 
participating  in  it.  Their  willingness  to  trust  one  another,  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause  and  to  one  another,  and  their  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  difficult  biLsiness  can  best  be  performed  by  experts 
and  their  employment  of  such  persons  to  serve  them,  all  helped. 

Having  made  a  study  of  the  successful  forms  of  cooperation 
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in  Denmark,  it  was  a  surprise  to  learn  that  there  is  no  law  which 
makes  special  detailed  provkion  for  these  associations.  Such 
acts  have  been  considered  but  thev  have  not  become  effective. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  these  cooperative  efforts  have  been  free 
from  legal  control  has  been  a  greater  benefit  than  detriment  to 
them.  The  societies  are  no,t  required  to  make  elaborate  official 
reports  or  comply  with  numerous  regulations.  They  are  favored, 
however,  in  the  tax  laws  and  credit  must  be  given  to  the  govern- 
ment for  its  direct  and  indirect  aid  in  many  forms.  The  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  college  and  schools 
of  agriculture  all  support  cooperation. 

The  department  disburses  funds  affecting  cooperation  in 
several  ways.  There  is  an  annual  item  of  about  $14,000  for 
agricultural  experts  who  receive  part  of  their  pay  from  the  agri- 
cultural societies.  More  than  $250,000  is  set  aside  for  animal 
husbandry,  and  the  chief  items  of  this  are  the  following:  for 
livestock  shows  conducted  by  agricultural  societies,  about  . 
$28,000;  for  premiums  on  livestock  at  big  shows,  about  $12,500; 
for  premiums  at  stallion  shows  conducted  under  state  auspices, 
about  $19,000;  for  premiums  at  bull  shows  conducted  ujider 
auspices  of  the  state,  about  $19,000;  for  support  of  horse  breed- 
ing associations,  about  $88,000;  for  support  of  cattle  breeding 
associations,  about  $52,000;  for  swine  breeding  associations, 
<about  $4,000;  for  sheep  breeding  associations,  about  $1,250; 
for  support  of  cow  test  associations,  about  $30,000 ;  for  part  pay- 
ment of  livestock  advisers,  about  $7,500;  for  competitions  be- 
tween herds  of  cows,  about  $6,000;  and  for  support  of  swine 
breeding  centers,  about  $11,000. 

Direct  help  here  referred  to  goes  partly  to  moml^ers  of  peasants' 
societies  to  help  them  get  improvements  started.  Beneficiaries 
are  selected  by  the  oflScial  experts  and  the  societies  working  to- 
gether. There  is  a  special  item  of  about  $25,000  for  direct  help 
to  very  small  holders  having  only  two  or  three  acres.  About 
$18,000  of  this  is  paid  out  as  prizes  for  the  best-conducted  farms. 
About  $4,000  is  used  as  traveling  expenses.  Frequently  a  farmer 
is  given  a  railroad  ticket  to  go  to  some  other  point  and  get  iti- 
formation  which  he  needs.  There  is  an  item  of  about  $10,000 
to  be  used  as  direct  help  to  peasant  societies  for  encouraging 
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exhibits  of  superior  methods  and  products  and  to  encourage  ex- 
perimental work.  The  national  appropriations  also  make  liberal 
provision  for  expenses  incurred  in  supervising  the  production  and 
export  of  agricultural  products  and  their  rigid  inspection  and 
truthful  labeling.  This  is  followed  so  far  that  experts  are  kept 
by  the  government  in  both  England  and  Germany  to  examine 
Danish  products,  to  assist  in  finding  better  outlets  for  them  and 
especially  to  find  persons  who  commit  frauds  with  or  against 
these  products,  and  to  use  all  possible  means  to  have  such  im- 
positions stopped. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  government  pays  toward 
prizes  at  agricultural  shows.  At  local  shows  the  same  amount  is 
paid  as  is  given  by  the  societies,  aiid  at  provincial  shov.s  twice  as 
much  as  is  paid  by  the  societies.  There  is  a  state  show  in  each 
of  the  thirteen  districts,  for  bulls  of  three  vears  and  over  and 
stallions  of  four  years  and  over.  The  government  pays  to  horse 
breeding  societies  one-sixteenth  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  stallion, 
and  duplicates  this  amount  annually  the  next  three  years,  tlms 
paying  oneHjuarter  of  the  total  value,  but  not  more  than  a  total  of 
$500.  A  bull  society  gets  money  each  year  from  the  government 
if  the  bull  took  a  premium  at  the  show,  and  the  amount  depends 
upon  the  percentage  of  cows  bred  which  belong  to  cow  test  associa- 
tions. 

The  government  provides  for  a  livestock  show  commission. 
Members  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  they 
supervise  all  goverimient  funds  in  connection  with  the  livestock 
.shows  which  are  held  by  appropriate  societies.  There  are 
thirteen  local  stallion  and  thirteen  local  bull  commissions,  whose 
chairmen  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  are 
members  of  the  state  livestock  shovy  < ommissiou.  Other  members 
of  the  local  commissions  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  county 
authorities  who  receive  proposals  from  agricultural  s(x?ieties  which 
have  at  least  150  paying  members  and  have  spent  at  least  $75  of 
their  own  funds  as  premiums  at  live  stock  shows.  There  are  also 
swine  improvement  conmiittces  assisted  by  the  government. 

Unfavorable  criticism  .was  heard  of  one  feature  onlv  of  the 
many  efforts  being  made  by  the  Danish  governmeiit  to  assist  and 
promote  agriculture.      It  appears  that  the  government  has  pro- 
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vided  a  sum  to  loan  to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  small  farms 
on  easy  terms.  It  is  said  that  some  w^ell-to-do  men,  wishing  to 
tell  small  tracts  at  exhorbitant  prices,  will  loan  enough  money  to 
the  poor  man  to  enable  him  to  make  a  sufficient  showing  to  get 
the  government  loan  and  thus  require  the  poor  man  to  pay  two 
debts.  Judging  from  what  was  vseen,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Danish  people  will  find  a  way  to  stop  this  imposition  if  it  really 
exists. 

Cattle  I^reedino  Orgaxizations 

There  are  two  distinct  dairy  breeds  in  Denmark,  the  Jutland 
and  the  Red  Danish;  the  former  found  chiefly  in  Jutland  and  ' 
the  latter  on  the  island  portions  of  the  country.  Representatives 
of  other  breeds  are  seldom  seen.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  native  breeds  by  outside  crosses,  but  without  benefit;  and 
since  1870  these  breeds  have  been  kept  pure  and  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  means  of  selection  and  ciare.  The  great 
success  that  has  been  attained  has  been  due  to  intelligent  effort 
rather  than  to  mere  cost. 

One  of  the  principal  agencies  to  improve  cattle  has  been  the 
cattle  shows.  These  are  conducted  by  associations  of  farmers 
with  help  from  the  state  as  indicated.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
advantage  of  superior  breeding  on  any  farm,  liberal  prizes  are 
awarded  for  groups  of  cows  exhibited  by  the  breeder.  It  is  said 
that  great  lienefit  has  come  also  from  the  bull  shows,  which  are 
largely  due  to  state  initiative  and  support,  and  have  served  to 
emphasize  the  advantages  of  retaining  good  bulls.  These  sliows  are 
popular  and  'the  number  of  old  bulls  exhibited  or  considered  by 
the  judges,  whether  actually  shown  or  not,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
As  many  as  250  old  bulls  are  entered  in  some  local  shows.  The 
hulls  are  not  judged  by  their  appearance  alone,  but  great  weight 
is  iriven  to  their  performance.  A  bull  over  five  years  of  age  is 
debarred  from  a  prize  unless  his  offspring  comes  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  Xecessary  time  is  taken  to  permit  the  judges  to  see 
the  offspring  before  the  shows  are  open.  Other  points  considered 
in  judging  a  bull  are  his  pedigree  and  the  performance  of  his 
dam. 

Competitions  between  herds  of  cows  which  receive  special  en- 
couragement from  government  prize  money,  continue  two  full 
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years.  Judges  visit  the  competing  herds  about  five  times  and  an 
oflScial  tester  calls  once  every  three  weeks  to  observe  and  record 
weight  and  fat  test  of  milk,  and  weight  and  character  of  feed. 
In  this  manner  attention  is  drawn  to  herds  that  show  high  aver- 
ages of  quality  and  performance.  These  farms  are  often  referred 
to  as  breeding  centers.  Detailed  reports  of  the  herds  are  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  public.  The  owner  of  the  herd 
receives  an  official  statement  with  all  particulars  concerning  his 
herd  during  the  period  it  was  under  observation.  The  Danish 
system  of  drawing  attention  to  superior  herds  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  Large  numbers  of  breeders  whose  animals  average 
high  quality  and  value  would  remain  comparatively  unknown  ex- 
cept for  the  government  assistance,  and  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  rather  than  to  these  indi- 
vidual breeders,  to  have  them  brought  to  public  notice.  The  gov- 
ernment has  paid  to  the  best  of  these  breeding  centers  as  high 
as  $600  per  year.  Government  funds  now.are  used  for  managing 
the  competitions  only,  they  having  been  so  well  established  that 
they  continue  to  be  popular  even  without  the  large  bounty. 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  feed  and  low  price  of  milk, 
need  of  fertility  on  the  farms,,  and  inability  to  find  more  profitable 
work,  the  Danish  farmers  were  forced  to  make  improvements  in 
the  dairy  industry  in  order  to  realize  a  profit, from  it  as  a  business. 
The  pressure  upon  them  was  the  hardest  abotft  the  time  that  the 
T'^nited  States  was  exporting  its  large  quantity  of  cheap  farm 
products  from  the  Middle  West.  Thoughtful  leaders  in  agricul- 
ture concluded  that  the  scrub  bull  was  one  of  the  greatest  detri- 
ments to  the  business.  At  that  time  no  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  character  of  bulls  used.  One  was  apparently  as  good 
as  another  and  they  were  kept  in  use  only  a  few  years  and  killed 
while  still  good  for  beef.  Cooperative  associations  of  cattle 
breeders  were  then  formed.  One  of  their  principles  was  that 
they  should  use  good  bulls  and  these  should  be  used  only  with 
the  best  cows,  the  cows  to  be  selected  by  committees  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  When  a  cow  had  been  selected  its  owner  was 
expected  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  her  cost  of  keep,  and  the 
(|uantity  and  value  of  production.  Offspring  were  expected  to  Ik? 
exhibited  at  the  local  shows.     Starting  in  1883,  this  movement 
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grew  slowly,  but  it  received  au  impetus  after  four  years  on  account 
of  official  aid  from  the  government.  There  are  now  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  associations  of  cattle  breeders,  each  having  one  or 
more  bulls  of  merit.  The  government  gives  a  prize  as  high  as 
$40  to  bulls  that  have  taken  prizes  in  showd  and  are  known  to 
be  sound  and  whose  progeny  is  superior.  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  intelligence  —  not  the  cost  —  responsible  f Oi 
the  introduction  of  the  superior  bulls  has  increased  the  output 
from  many  herds  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  over  the 
whole  country  has  been  increased  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Naturally  the  prominence  given  to  good  bulls  has  resulted  in 
increasing  their  value  and  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  associa- 
tions to  pay  $800  to  $1,000  for  a  bull. 

The  members  of  the  associations  are  assessed  less  than  $1  a  cow. 

'  Cow  Test  AssociATroNs 

These  organizations  are  called  Milk  Control  Associations  in 
Denmark  and  they  supplement  and  are  closely  affiliated  with  the 
work  of  the  breeders'  associations.  The  special  work  of  these 
associations  is  to  keep  records  of  feeding  and  production.  So 
much  detail  work  is  involved,  especially  in  the  testing  of  the 
milk,  that  it  was  found  best  for  neighboring  farmers  to  organize 
and  employ  an  expert  to  serve  all  farms  alike  by  turn.  The  first 
of  these  associations  was  formed  in  1895.  The  expert  makes  his 
visits  once  in  every  two  or  three  weeks.  He  keeps  all  data  of 
interest  concerning  each  cow,  including  breeding  and  offspring 
and  disposition  of  animals.  His  data  is  recorded  in  what  is  known 
as  the  family  herd  book  of  the  farm.  There  are  several  hundreds 
of  these  associations  in  operation.  Their  work  is  assisted  by  state 
aid,  but  members  of  the  associations  pay  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  per  cow  a  year  for  their  share  of  the  service  rendered. 

Organizations  fob  Exterminating  Bovine  Tuberculosis 

This  disease  has  brought  its'problems  into  Danish  dairying,  but 
apparently  very  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the 
disease  in  places  and  to  eradicate  it  from  other  places.  In  doing 
this,  cooperative  societies  are  again  exerting  their  beneficial  in- 
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fluence.  One  of  these  is  in  operation  on  Bonholin  Island ;  it  vtslB 
established  in  1905,  and  has  eighty  nienihers,  seventy-five  of 
whom  now  have  herds  free  from  tuberculosis.  Another  one  is  in 
South  Zealand;  it  was  established  in  1911,  and  has  111  members 
who  own  3,400  cows. 

The  disease  was  not  very  prevalent  on  Bonholin  Island  when 
this  society  started,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  probably  one- 
third  of  the  herds  represented  have  been  afflicted.  Members  hav- 
ing the  disease  in  their  herds  have  followed  the  Bang  system  and 
thus  removed  the  last  traces  of  tlie  disease  from  their  cattle.  Mem- 
bers are  under  agreement  not  to  bring  any  animal  into  a  healthy 
herd  unless  it  is  known  to  have  pacsed  the  tuberculin  test;  but 
calves  under  one  month  of  age  and  from  a  healthy  herd  are  ex- 
empted. It  has  now  become  generally  known  that  the  herds  of  this 
association  are  either  free  from  disease  or  honest  efforts  are  being 
made  to  free  them.  The  result  of  this  is  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  buyers  have  come  for  stock  and  are  paying  well  for  it. 
Members  are  advised  to  use  the  Storch  test  with  skimmed  milk 
to  ascertain  if  it  has  been  properly  heated.  One  of  the  associa- 
tions appoints  a  member  who  tests  the  skimmed  milk  of  the 
creamery  in  this  manner  daily. 

In  most  cases  where  the  disease  is  present  the  farmer  divides 
the  stable  by  a  temporary  tight  partition  with  the  healthy  cows 
separated  from  the  others.  The  number  of  years  that  known 
tuberculous  cows  stay  on  the  fanii  depends  on  how  good 
producers  the  reactors  are  and  how  anxious  the  farmer  is  to  clean 
up.  Cows  with  physical  signs  of  the  disease  are  supposed  to  be 
excluded. 

The  government  gave  one  of  these  societies  about  $125  at  the 
time  of  its  organization.  Meml)ers  pay  fifty  cents  each  a  year. 
Once  a  year  a  meeting  is  held  for  all  members.  The  managing 
committee  meets  irregularly.  It  is  composed  of  five  members  and 
they  are  careful  tT>  attend  to  the  needs  of  their  position.  At  the 
meeting  the  progress  of  the  work  is  discussed  and  the  president 
of  tlie  society,  who  is  a  veterinarian,  gives  general  information 
of  conditions  in  and  out  of  Denmark.  When  this  work  started  a 
iiunil)er  of  members  w^ere  delivering  tubercular  hogs  to  the 
slaughterhouses.    Hogs  delivered  are  now  healthy. 
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At  one  dairy  farm  where  tubereiilosis  h;is  been  eradicated  by 
the  Bang  method,  the  stable  was  divided  by  a  tight  partition. 
About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  licrd  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
also  forty  per  cent  of  the  young  stock.  The  healthy  part  of  the 
herd  is  tested  by  tuberculin  twice  each  year  and  any  reactors 
are  promptly  changed  to  the  diseased  section.  Calves  bom  in 
this  latter  section  are  promptly  removed  from  their  diseased 
mothers  and  raised  on  milk  pasteurized  by  boiling  or  milk  known 
to  come  from  healthy  cows.  A  physically  sound  reacting  bull  is 
permissible  for  the  non-reacting  cows,  the  contact  being  as  brief 
as  possible.  By  this  niethod  the  healthy  part  of  the  herd 
gradually  increases  in  number,  while  the  reacting  part  is 
firradually  reduced.  The  partition  is  moved  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  give  larger  space  for  the  healthy  animals  until  they  occupy 
the  entire  space.  Great  care  is  taken  in  disinfecting  premises 
occupied  by  reacting  cows  before  healthy  cows  are  admitted 
into  them.  There  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  Danish  herds 
that  were  badlv  infected  bv  tuberculosis  but  have  been  freed  of 
the  disease  by  the  Bang  method  treatment.  This  method  is  recom- 
mended for  herds  that  are  being  increased  by  breeding  rather  than 
bv  buying. 

Since  1899  Dr.  Bang  has  not  advised  testing  whole  herds  if 
apparently  they  are  badly  infected,  but  he  advises  treating  them 
all  as  though  infected.  In  such  a  case  those  showing  physical 
sipis  of  the  disease 'are  removed  and  as  the  new  healthy  herd  is 
huilt  up  from  the  offspring  of  the  diseased  cows  the  government 
tests  these  supposedly  healthy  animals  twice  each  year.  The 
farmer  who  agrees  to  isolate  reactors  and  comply  with  instruc- 
tions  secures  free  veterinary  assistance.  If  he  changes  his  mind 
and  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  his  agreement  this  may  be  arranged 
for  by  his  paying  for  the  veterinary  service  received. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  a  careful  farmer  may  do,  the  follow- 
ing instance  is  given:  A  farmer  had  seventeen  cows  and  four 
calves.  All  the  cows  but  an  old  one  reacted  to  the  test  The 
entire  seventeen  were  kept  together  and  separate  (juarters  were 
made  for  the  four,  calves  which  had  not  reacted.  Each  dav  these 
calves  were  cared  for  before  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Other  calves 
were  added  and  each  one  was  allowed  its  mother's  milk,  which 
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was  milked  by  liaiid,  for  the  first  dav  or  two.  After  that,  thev 
received  pasteurized  milk.  In  three  years  there  were  twelve  head 
of  young  stock  and  they  were  tested  for  the  first  time.  One  reacted 
and  was  placed  with  the  old  cows,  one  of  which  had  dropped  out. 
From  this  time  on  the  cows  were  gradually  sold  off  until  the  last 
had  gone.  At  the  end  of  five  ^'ea^s  seven  old  cows  were  remain- 
ing; the  next  year,  only  three,  which  were  sold.  Then  their 
quarters  were  thoroughly  disinfected  and  the  young  animals  trans- 
ferred. There  have  been  no  reactors  on  this  farm  since.  The  total 
cost  of  eradicating  the  disease  from  this  farm  was  estimated  at 
about  $40,  and  the  farmer  naturally  was  greatly  pleased.  He 
was  a  common  peasant  farmer,  but  careful  and  thorough  in  his 
work.  It  is  reported  that  hundreds  of  such  cases  are  recorded  in 
Denmark. 

The  government  pays  for  animals  which  it  orders  killed  on 
account  of  disease,  as  high  as  $22  having  been  paid  for  a  cow. 
About  $20,000  is  used  this  way  annually. 

Dairy  Organizations 

Cooperative  societies  in  the  interest  of  dairying  are  most  often 
pointed  to  as  examples  of  good  results  in  cooperation.  The  first 
cooperative  creamery  in  Denmark  was  started  in  1882.  In  1912, 
there  were  1,177  cooperative  creameries  making  butter  and 
cheese.  The  members  of  these  creamery  societies  agree  to  deliver 
all  their  milk  to  the  creamery  and  to  be  individually  as  well  as 
jointly  responsible  for  its  debts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  cows.  With  such  a  pledge,  the  banks  are  willing  to  advance 
the  entire  amount  of  funds  nec^essary  to  provide  buildings  and 
equipment.  This  varies  in  cost  from  about  $5,000  to  $7,500, 
Since  the  cooperative  movement  began  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  quantities  of  dairy  products  and  in  yields  of  crops, 
especially  those  needed  in  dairying.  Coarse  feed  is  made  up 
largely  of  roots,  ensilage  not  being  used  because  conditions  arc 
not  favorable  in  Denmark  for  the  growth  of  corn.  There  are  now 
about  1,100  cooperative  creameries,  300  or  400  being  worked  on 
private  or  other  systems.  The  total  output  of  butter  from  these 
cooperative   creameries    amoimts    to   about   200,000,000    pounds 
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annually.  This  constitutes  the  chief  export  item,  England  being 
the  great  market.  There  are  nearly  1,300,000  cows  in  the  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  herds  have  more  than  100  cows.  Small 
farmers,  however,  carry  from  four  to  ten  cows. 

An  authority  in  Denmark,  discussing  the  wonderful  progress 
of  his  country,  with  special  reference  to  cooperation,  has  said: 
'*  The  mainspring  of  our  success  was  the  policy  of  moving  to- 
gether, all  for  each  and  each  for  all.  Our  advance  is  a  move- 
ment of-  the  people,  the  leaders  being  found  in  all  ranks." 

The  organization  of  a  cooperative  creamery  proceeds  in  Den- 
mark after  the  following  plan:  Assurance  having  been  secured 
that  there  is  sufficient  milk  available  to  keep  a  creamery  busy 
and  that  farmers  are  favorable  to  the  scheme,  preliminary  meet- 
ings are  held.  Farmers  agree  to  supply  all  their  milk,  be  respon- 
sible for  the  necessary  loan  to  start  the  enterprise,  and  to  conform 
to  prescribed  rules  which  they  themselves  or  their  committees 
will  promulgate.  These  rules  refer  to  methods  of  feeding  the  . 
cows,  treatment  and  care  of  the  milk,  dairy  utensils,  delivery  of 
milk  and  other  items  of  management.  A  board  of  managers  is 
appointed  which  selects  a  chairman,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer, 
which  offices  are  not  combined  in  one  person.  The  managers  are 
authorized  to  secure  the  loan  necessary  to  begin  operations.  The 
period  of  this  loan  may  be  as  much  as  ten  years.  The  records  of 
payment  of  such  loans  have  been  good.  A  member  wishing  to 
retire  from  the  association  may  do  so  by  making  a  stipulated 
payment  for  each  cow  in  his  herd.  This  payment  decreases  as 
the  years  of  his  agreement  shorten.  It  may  be  as  high  as  $4  a 
cow  at  first  If  a  farm  is  sold,  the  successor  must  carry  out  the 
agreement  that  has  been  made.  New  members  taken  in  after 
the  work  is  under  way  pay  $2  to  $3  a  cow. 

Butter  scoring  contests  are  helping  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
butter  exported.  The  government  requires  that  butter  to  be  ex- 
ported shall  be  made  from  cream  heated  to  eighty  degrees  centi- 
grade. The  butter  must  not  have  over  sixteen  per  cent  water, 
or  contain  analine  color.  The  official  brand  must  be  used,  and 
the  quality  must  be  reasonably  good.  Scoring  contests  are  held 
to  secure  quality,  and  are  under  official  supervision.  Telegrams 
are  sent  to  the  creameries  at  irregular  intervals.      Immediately 
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on  receipt  of  the  message  a  package  of  butter  ready  for  the  usual 
market  must  he  forwarded.  Three  or  more  such  messages  are 
received  by  each  creamery  each  year.  After  arrival  at  the  col- 
lecting point  the  butter  is  held  two  weeks  so  that  it  will  be  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  though  it  had  been  shipped  to  the 
English  market.  A  large  number  of  these  samples  of  butt^ 
were  seen  at  the  experiment  station  in  Copenhagen.  When  they 
were  opened,  the  official  brand  on  thin  imparaffined  paper  was 
conspicuously  displayed.  Necessarily  this  was  destroyed  in  its 
removal  or  the  removal  of  anv  butter.  One  of  these  brands  is 
at  each  end  of  the  firkin.  Another  official  mark  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  firkin  beneath  the  hoops,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
applied  or  tampered  with  after  the  firkinr  has  once  'been  used. 
The  contents  of  each  package  is  stripped  and  weighed.  The  dif- 
ferent lots  of  butter  are  then  put  in  a  series  of  metal  covers,  so 
made  that  only  the  butter  in  the  firkin  is  exposed  to  view.  This 
prevents  the  judges  from  recognizing  what  creamery  output  they 
are  examining  or  from  being  prejudiced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
butter.  But  doubtless  the  chief  reason  for  this  extraordinarv 
precaution  is  to  protec^t  the  judges  from  imjust  criticisms  of  the 
character  indicated.  Three  different  men  judge  each  sample  and 
their  results  are  averaged.  Three  trios  of  judges  go  through  the 
same  lots  of  butter  and  their  three  averages  are  averaged  to  se- 
cure the  final  result.  A  score  representing  fifteen  points  is  used. 
These  are  not  divided  into  smaller  values  for  different  condi- 
tions, such  as  body  and  flavor,  as  is  common  in  America.  The 
creameries  are  then  not  given  their  exact  standing,  but  their 
relative  standing.  This  is  to  prevent  difficulty  between  cream- 
eries and  their  respective  markets.  The  reports  of  the  judges 
are  highly  valued  by  buttermakers  and  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  toward  maintaining  the  high  standing  of  Danish  dairying. 
In  the  building  where  butter  is  scored,  a  comfortable  sitting 
room  or  club  room  has  been  provided  for  the  judges,  and  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  pictures  of  leading  judges  and  butter- 
makers.  A  limited  number  of  the  most  successful  buttermakers 
—  those  who  have  always  stood  in  the  best  third  in  the  contests 
for  the  past  nine  years  —  have  their  pictures  displayed,  and  such 
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of  these  as  continue  their  good  record  for  another  four  years  will 
receive  high  recognition. 

As  is  the  practice  with  other  subjects,  the  local  creamery  as- 
sociations are  banded  tc^ther  into  larger  ones;  for  example,  all 
the  creameries  in  the  several  counties  of  Jutland  make  thirteen 
societies,  and  these  in  turn  are  combined  into  one  large  one. 
There  are  two  other  such  societies  in  Denmark.  The  three  have 
a  national  meeting  at  which  questions  of  broad  importance  are 
discussed  —  such  as  creamery  legislation.  The  expenses  of 
representatives  who  attend  the  larger  meetings  are  paid  by  the 
smaller  associations  represented.  Creamery  societies  do  not  re- 
ceive government  money. 

Creamery  managers  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  It  is 
about  twenty-five  years  old  and  has  twenty-six. branches,  one  for 
every  county  and  parts  of  some  counties.  Their  national  meeting 
is  attended  by  200  del^ates,  the  expenses  of  many  being  paid  by 
the  local  societies  represented.  Each  branch  is  required  to  hold 
from  six  to  eight  butter  competitions  annually.  Special  exhibits 
may  not  be  made;  the  creamery  must  send  from  its  regular  out- 
put. The. highest  third  of  the  exhibits  are  awarded  prizes,  such 
as  spoons  and  plates,  the  honor  being  considered  the  best  reward. 
The  better  half  of  the  exhibits  receive  diplomas. . 

The  Trifolium  Creamery  at  Haslev  was  visited.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  known  creameries  in  the  world.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes well-constructed,  permanent  brick  buildings  having  tile 
and  brick  floors,  thoroughly  sanitary  throughout  The  best  of 
equipment  is  used.  This  creamery  and  its  outlying  plants  re- 
ceive milk  from  its  100  members  only,  who  own  large  areas 
of  the  land  and  operate  through  tenants.  Skimmed  milk  and 
cream  are  pasteurized  separately.  The  latest  economies  have 
been  introduced,  even  a  device  which  permits  milk  cans  to  drain 
a  few  minutes  so  as  to  save  the  drippings  after  the  can  has  been 
dumped  and  while  it  is  on  the  way  to  the  washroom. 

Besides  butter,  this  establishment  makes  cheese  from  whole 
milk,  half-skimmed,  and  full-skimmed  milk.  Swiss  cheese  is 
also  made,  and  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  whey  are  saved. 

A  cooperative  creamery  in  Odense  was  visited.  It  occupies 
a  building  erected  in  1910;  has  twelve  employees  in  the  dair 
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and  nineteen  men  engaged  in  bringing  in  milk  and  delivering 
products.  It  operates  some  milk  routes  in  the  city  as  well.  It 
has  130  members,  possessing  about  1,000  cows.  These  mem- 
bers are  under  contract  to  bring  all  their  milk  as  long  as 
the  company's  debt  is  not  paid.  Each  member  is  liable  for  in- 
debtedness of  the  organization  according  to  the  size  of  his  dairy. 
The  investment  represents  close  to  $60,000. 

The  equipment  was  procured  through  a  bank  loan  and  the 
society  is  paying  this  back  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  annually.  Milk 
is  purchased  on  the  fat  test. 

The  managing  committee  has  seven  members,  one  each  from 
seven  villages,  these  being  elected  by  members  in  their  respective 
villages.  Each  member  serves  two  years.  The  president  of  the 
society  receives  about  $100  per  year  as  an  honorarium,  besides 
expenses  to  attend  necessary  meetings.  The  other  six  managers 
receive  no  pay  except  railroad  tickets  and  meals  when  attending 
meetings.  The  creamery  is  well  constructed  and  equipped.  It 
has  a  cream  tank  which  may  be  lowered  to  receive  cream  from  the 
separators,  and  lifted  to  deliver  it  into  the  churns.  From  this 
plant  milk  is  retailed  at  the  rate  of  about  five  cents  a  quart  when 
coming  from  tuberculin-tested  cows  and  not  pasteurized.  The 
same  amount  of  "  common ''  milk,  pasteurized,  sells  for  about 
ten  per  cent.  less.  • 

Swine  Industry  Organization 

Swine  raising  is  well  developed  and  the  industry  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  in  Denmark.  It  is  fostered  by  cooperative  as- 
sociations in  the  interest  of  improving  hogs  and  marketing  their 
products.  The  preparation  and  marketing  of  bacon  through  co- 
operation has  come  to  represent  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
the  countrs\  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  learn  that  this  in- 
dustry has  reached  its  present  development  largely  as  a  result  of 
conditions  that  were  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  In  1887,  a 
swine  disease  appeared  in  Denmark  and  the  shipment  of  live 
ho^i^s  to  the  usual  markets  in  Germany  was  suddenly  stopped  by 
that  country,  ^lany  Danish  hogs  had  been  slaughtered  in  Ham- 
burg, where  bacon  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  English 
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market  and  sold  at  good  prices.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  the  out- 
let for  live  hogs  was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  Danes.  Immediately 
there  came  to  Be  a  great  surplus  of  hogs  throughout  the  country 
and  prices  fell  to  low  record  points.  The  farmers  naturally,  and 
doubtless  under  good  leadership,  thought  of  cooperation  as  their 
only  salvation.  At  this  time  they  were  seeing  the  advantages  of 
cooperation  in  creameries  and  some  other  branches.  Coopera- 
tive bacon  factories  were  then  established.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  movement  was  started  at  a  tremendous  loss ;  but  it  has  proven 
to  be  worth  far  more  than  its  cost. 

Almost  all  Danish  farmers  keep  hogs.  An  average  of  one  hog 
to  two  persons  throughout  the  country  is  not  considered  exces- 
sive in  Denmark.  There  is  a  good  native  breed  which  is  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  for  general  requirements.  These  native 
hogs  are  being  improved  by  means  of  selection,  which  is  based 
on  carefully  conducted  observations  both  while  growing  and  after 
slaughter.  The  aim  is  to  produce  a  long,  fleshy  hog,  weighing 
about  200  pounds  when  about  eight  months  old,  with  long  body, 
fine  bones,  fine  skin,  and  well  developed  back  and  belly  muscles 
and  hams.  The  best  prodiict  for  the  English  market  is  secured 
by  breeding  the  native  sows  to  large  English  Yorkshire  boars. 
The  cross  is  superior  either  to  the  pure  native  or  pure  Yorkshire. 
The  native  sow  is  hardy,  grows  fast  and  gives  large  litters,  and 
is  a  good  milker.  It  is  said  that  a  farmer  may  expect  seventeen 
to  twenty  pigs  annually  from  each  sow.  The  quality  of  the 
swine  is  kept  up  by  maintaining  a  few  selected  farms  at  con- 
venient points  where  natives  and  Yorkshires  are  kept  pure,  the- 
two  breeds  not  being  kept  on  the  same  farm.  These  farms  are 
known  as  swine  breeding  centers  and  are  recognized  for  one  year 
at  a  time  only.  Some  of  them  are  managed  by  committees,  on 
which  the  bacon  factory  has  a  representative.  Breeding  animals 
are  valued  Recording  to  their  own  development  and  according  to 
the  character  of  .their  young.  The  determination  of  this  char- 
acter goes  so  far  as  to  examine  the  bones  and  their  breaking  test, 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  bacon.  A  considerable  number  of 
breeding  centers  have  been  recognized  by  the  government  and 
receive  special  benefits.  There  are  about  eighty  government  ap- 
proved breeding  centers  for  native  hogs,  and  twenty  for  York- 
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shires.     Special  classes  are  provided  for  swine  at  livestock  shows 
and  prizes  are  awarded  on  merit 

For  pig  breeding  work  Denmark  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tricts, and  the  state  cattle  jcommissioner  has  an  assistant  in  each 
to  look  after  the  work.  Each  assistant  is  helped  by  a  committee 
of  three,  one,  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the  government,  one  by 
the  agricultural  society  and  one  by  the  bacon-curing  society.  The 
technical  assistant  is  usually  secretary  of  this  committee,  which 
committee  decides  on  the  farms  that  shall  be  made  breeding  cen- 
ters. The  government  distributes  about  $11,000  annually  to 
these  centers.  The  amount,  however,  is  now  being  reduced. 
There  are  three  experiment  stations  cooperating  with  the  breed- 
ing centers,  and  pigs  six  or  seven  weeks  old  from  different  sows 
are  sent  to  these  stations  for  scientific  observation.  The  station 
feeds  and  raises  the  pigs  until  they  are  six  or  seven  months  old, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  results,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
slaughter,  the  sows  are  valued  for  future  use.  A  farmer  wishing 
to  have  his  farm  recognized  as  a  breeding  center  must  apply  to 
the  provincial  agricultural  society.  A  committee  is  designated 
to  make  an  inspection.  Their  report  is  made  to  the  government 
committee  of  three.  Since  1895  when  the  breeding  centers  were 
started,  they  have  distributed  over  80,000  sows  to  farmers- 
One  of  the  experiment  station  farms  for  hog  breeding  was 
visited.  There  were  twenty-four  pens  for  pigs  and  from  two  to 
four  pigs  were  under  test  from  each  of  the  different  breeding 
centers  contributing  to  this  station.  The  records  of  these  pigs 
included  breeding,  weight  and  feeding.  Their  slaughter  is  an 
occasion  of  great  importance.  Experts  are  present,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  examinations  sows  are  designated  as  good  breeders 
or  otherwise.  The  owner  of  this  farm  secures  his  small  pigs  at  a 
low  price,  paying  about  $2.50  each,  the  breeding  society  return- 
ing half  of  this  amount  to  him.  He  receives  market  value  for 
the  hogs  sold. 

A  swine  breeding  center  for  native  hogs  was  visited.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  nobleman,  but  is  operated  by  a  tenant.  There  were 
twenty-five  sows  and  three  boars  which  had  been  selected  by  the 
supervising  committee.  This  farm  has  been  in  operation  as  a 
breeding  center  about  fifteen  years.     The  size  of  litters  taken 
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at  random  but  in  order  from  the  records  shows  14,  8,  12,  14,  15, 
12,  12,  16,  8.  There  are  two  litters  each  year  from  each  sow. 
The  sows  are  bred  when  one  year  old.  They  eventually  may 
weigh  as  much  as  500  pgunds.  This  farmer  receives  about  $125 
annually  from  state  funds^  which  is  intended  to  pay  him  for 
his  extra  trouble  in  keeping  his  herd  of  swine  pure  and  main- 
taining his  interest  in  the  public  features  of  his  work.  A  farmer 
wishing  to  be  recognized  must  operate  his  farm  a  year  under 
observation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  If  it  finally 
proves  satisfactory  it  may  be  accepted.  The  committee  is  ex- 
pected each  year  to  endorse  the  very  best  farms  only,  thus  pre- 
venting state  aid  from  becoming  too  common.  Farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  are  advised  to  buy  their  sows  at  this  farm. 

There  are  about  800  cooperative  pig  breeding  societies,  and 
they  have  been  paid  by  the  government  about  $12  a  year  for 
each  acceptable  boar  kept;  but  this  payment  recently  has  been 
ordered  suspended  and  it  is  thought  that  the  cooperative 
slaughterhouses  may  arrange  to  carry  it  in  order  to  continue 
sufficient  stimulus  to  keep  the  best  boars  within  reach  of  all 
farmers.  The  fact  that  the  cooperative  societies  are  considering 
continuance  of  payments  formerly  carried  by  the  government  is 
strong  evidence  that  some  encouragement  of  this  form  is  needed 
by  a  breeding  society. 

Bacon   Organizations 

Denmark  has  forty-one  cooperative  slaughter  houses  handling 
about  1,300,000  hogs  annually,  which  is  two-thirds  of  all  the 
hogs  killed.  The  first  was  started  in  1887.  About  half  the 
slaughter  houses  are  cooperative,  the  other  half  privata  The 
cooperative  factories  are  located  at  convenient  points  so  that 
very  few  shipments  of  inore  than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  are 
necessary.  When  a  .shipment  of  hogs  has  been  consigned  the 
owner's  responsibility  is  ended.  Ap  insurance  fund  protects 
against  loss  enroute.  On  arrival  at  the  factory,  a  metal  number 
is  fastened  to  an  ear  of  each  hog  to  identify  it  or  its  carcass. 
The  hogs  condemned  for  disease,  most  commonly  tuberculosis, 
are  covered  by  cooperative  insurance.  The  farmers. receives  his 
pay  based  on  weight  taken  after  slaughter,  with  the  bowels  only 
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removed,  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  carcass  as  shown  when  it 
is  cut  up.  This  system  is  said  to  give  satisfaction.  Prices  are 
fixed  each  week  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  factory  and 
these  announcements  are  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  terri- 
tory concerned.  Part  payment  is  made  for  hogs  when  they  are 
delivered,  and  a  part  after  they  have  been  weighed  and  judged 
as  to  quality.  Profits  earned  are  distributed  once  each  year. 
The  cost  of  killing  and  curing  averages  about  sixty-five  cents 
for  each  carcass.  A  slightly  larger  amount  is  named  to  cover 
freight  and  cost  of  selling  in  the  British  markets. 

There  is  a  cooperative  bacon  curfers'  association  which  is  inter^ 
ested  in  subjects  of  concern  to  the  local  societies.  This  associa- 
tion holds  frequent  exhibits  of  bacon.  Members  are  required 
to  ship  on  telegraphic  request  a  sample  of  bacon  from  their 
regular  stock,  such  as  would  be  forwarded  to  the  English  market. 
The  exhibits  are  examined  by  a  committee  of  experts  in  Copen- 
hagen and  helpful  criticisms  are  sent  to  the  contributing  fac- 
tories. Faults  are  carefully  followed  up.  If  the  examination  of 
the  bacon,  for  example,  indicates  that  the  farmers  are  not  taking 
proper  care  of  their  hog9,  an  expert  on  the  care  and  feeding  of 
hogs  is  sent  to  the  community  to  give  instruction. 

The  cooperative  association  of  factories  also  has  made  pro- 
vision for  assisting  diflFerent  members  in  the  case  of  labor  troubles 
of  any  kind.    They  aid  also  in  connection  with  insurance  matters. 

The  cooperative  swine  slaughter  house  at  Haslev  was  visited. 
It  has  fifteen  employees  and  kills  about  25,000  hogs  annually. 
Some  other  of  the  cooperative  societies  handle  four  times  as 
many.    This  society  is  sixteen  years  old. 

Hogs  are  killed  two  days  each  week,  and  arrangement  is 
made  for  an  official  government  veterinarian  to  be  present  to  in- 
spect all  carcasses.  The  building  and  outbuildings  are  inex- 
pensive but  suitable,  and  are  kept  in  first-class  order.  By- 
products are  carefully  saved  and  disposed  of  to  advantage.  The 
blood  is  boiled,  the  fluid  being  pressed  out  of  it  and  the  solid  por- 
tion used  as  feed.  This  material  brings  about  two  cents  a  hog. 
Members  may  agree  to  deliver  their  entire  supply  of  hogs  or  a 
given  number.  For  failure  to  do  as  agreed  they  must  pay  about 
$2.50  for  each  animal  short,  unless  good  reason  is  given  for  the 
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failure  and  this  is  accepted  by  a  committee  of  farmers.  The 
members  make  contract  to  run  several  years,  and  all  these  con- 
tracts expire  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  surplus 
is  determined  and  divided  among  the  farmers  according  to  the 
number  of  hogs  delivered.  No  hogs  are  received  from  non-mem- 
bers. The  cost  of  membership  is  nothing,  but  it  carries  a  liability 
of  about  $1.50  a  hog  on  the  member's  farm.  On  account  of  this 
liability,  the  cooperative  society  easily  secures  credit  at  the  bank 
for  necessary  loans.  In  this  manner  capital  is  obtained  for  erect- 
ing buildings  and  getting  equipment,  repayment  to  be  made  in 
twenty  years. 

A  cooperative  egg  collecting  and  shipping  association  is 
operated  in  connection  with  this  slaughter  house  and  the  two 
branches  represent  an  investment  of  about  $37,000. 

Ten  of  these  cooperative  slaughter  houses  have  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  their  product.  They  use  a  common 
brand,  which  is  protected  in  England. 

The  slaughter  house  at  Odense  was  visited.  It  belongs  to  a  co- 
operative association  having  over  6,000  members,  under  agree- 
ment to  bring  all  their  hogs  to  this  plant  for  slaughter.  About 
2,000  are  killed  each  week.  The  members  may  bring  cattle  also 
for  slaughter  if  they  desire.  The  buildings  serve  as  the  municipal 
slaughterhouse,  the  owners  having  a  contract  to  kill  all  animals 
brought.  The  buildings  are  made  of  tile,  brick  and  cement  and 
are  conspicuously  clean  and  neat.  This  plant  was  built  as  a 
private  venture  but  later  was  sold  to  the  farmers'  cooperative 
society. 

Kules  covering  meat  inspection  here  are  very  strict.  If  ani- 
mals in  Odense  are  not  killed  in  this  place,  their  carcasses  and 
organs  must  be  brought  in  for  inspection  and  the  inspection  costs 
as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  have  the  killing  done  at  the  slaughter- 
house. Government  meat  inspectors  are  on  duty  constantly. 
They  even  remain  when  the  plant  is  being  cleaned  up  after 
slaughtering  and  dressing  is  finished.  The  corps  of  inspectors 
includes  four  veterinarians  and  two  assistants.  Meats  receiving 
highest  approval  are  marked  with  a  bine  stamp:  second  class, 
with  a  square  black  stamp :  third  class,  which  is  the  poorest,  must 
be  boiled  at  the  slaughter  house  or  destroyed.  Boiled  meat  is 
purchased  by  poor  people  who  call  for  it. 
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Horse  Breeding  Organizations 

Agricultural  cooperative  societies,  especially  through  their 
shows^  give  attention  to  the  improvement  of  horses.  Attractive 
premiums  are  offered  for  stallions  and  mares,  half  of  this  money 
being  contributed  by  the  government.  Stallions  in  state  shows 
must  be  four  years  old  or  over.  Those  over  seven  years  of  age 
are  judged  entirely  by  their  progeny.  About  once  in  five  years 
a  show  is  held  with  special  inducements  for  the  exhibit  of  old 
stallions,  the  government  paying  the  larger  part  of  the  premiimss. 
At  a  horse  show  visited,  the  first  prize  stallion  was  six  years  old 
and  weighed  nearly  2,000  pounds.  It  belonged  to  a  horse  breeding 
society.  Eegulations  provide  that  horse  breeding  associations 
shall  not  get  a  government  grant  for  their  stallion  unless  he  has 
been  a  prize  winner  at  a  local  show.  Horse  breeding  associations 
are  assisted  by  state  funds  to  the  amount  of  as  much  as  $500  a 
year  to  a  society  for  assisting  in  caring  for  the  expense  of  a  high- 
class  stallion.  There  are  nearly  300  of  these  societies,  a  few  of 
them  having  two  stallions  each. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Organizations 

The  poultry  industry  is  making  rapid  progress  also.  Coopera- 
tive societies  collect  eggs  and  test,  pack,  label  and  export  them. 
There  are  over  600  of  these  local  collecting  societies,  and  ten  or 
twelve  large  central  plants  to  which  the  smaller  ones  forward  their 
product.  Members  of  these  egg-selling  societies  must  agree  to 
bring  all  their  eggs  to  them  for  one  year.  They  may  withdraw 
from  the  society,  but  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  at  least 
three  months  before  the  first  day  of  January. 

Eggs  are  sorted  and  packed  according  to  size.  Each  egg  shows 
the  number  of  the  local  society,  or  circle,  and  also  shows  the  num- 
ber of  the  member.  The  eggs  are  examined  by  electric  lights  and 
those  found  good  are  marked  by  the  society's  export  stamp.  When 
a  bad  egg  is  found  the  responsible  member  is  fined  twenty-five 
cents.  Members  must  collect  eggs  twice  daily.  Collectors  call 
at  the  farm  once  each  week. 

At  Odense  there  is  a  provincial  branch  of  the  National  Export 
Association.     It  is  located  in  a  well-built  brick  structure  costing 
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about  $10,000.  It  has  a  small,  neat  office  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  and  this  is  separated  from  a  large  main  working  floor  hy 
a  glass  partition.  There  are  thirty-five  local  ^g  societies  con- 
tributing to  this  one. 

The  Danish  Cooperative  Egg  Export  Association  started  in 
1895,  now  comprises  550  local  associations,  with  about  45,000 
members. 

Fabmers'  Buying  Societies 

Apparently  as  great  benefits  are  secured  by  Danish  farmers 
through  their  cooperative  buying  as  through  their  selling  societies. 
In  either  case,  they  eliminate  some  of  the  middlemen  and  secure 
for  themselves  part  of  his  profit8.N 

x\t  Aarhus  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Jutland  Cooperative  Feed- 
ing Stuffs  Society.  It  operates  in  Jutland  only  and  has  six 
branches  which  were  started  in  1898.*  There  are  34,000  members, 
in  608  local  affiliated  societies.  The  members  pay  no  fee,  but 
each  local  society  guarantees  about  $125,  and  it  conducts  its  own 
operations  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  liability  of  members.  The 
members  agree  to  buy  all  their  feeding  stuff  materials  through  the 
society  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  they  may  be  penalized  if 
this  agreement  is  broken.  One  employee  gives  all  his  time,  or  as 
much  as  is  necessary,  to  each  local  society,  ordering  all  supplies 
from  the  central  organization.  Members  must  pay  within  thirty 
days  after  a  purchase  or  pay  eight  per  cent,  interest  on  the  debt. 
If  the  payment  is  made  in  less  than, thirty  days,  the  buyer  receives 
five  per  cent,  interest  for  the  time  saved.  This  society  makes 
sales  to  non-members,  and  it  sometimes  sells  the  products  of  one 
member  if  another  wishes  to  buv.  Each  100  members  in  the 
local  district,  or  less,  have  a  representative  at  the  principal  annual 
meeting,  and  this  meeting  selects  thirty-five  members  who  hold 
four  meetings  each  year.  The  local  societies  pay  the  expense  of 
representatives  in  attending  the  meetings.  These  thirty-five  mem- 
bers elect  a  managing  committee  of  five  which  meets  monthly,  its 
members  having  an  allowance  cf  necessary  third-class  railroad 
fare  and  about  $1.50  a  day  for  other  expenses.  The  president  re- 
ceives a  nominal  salary.  He  visits  the  society  headquarters  about 
twice  a  week.  The  other  members  of  the  managing  committee 
receive  about  $60  a  year. 
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This  society  sells  about  one-third  of  all  the  feed  sold  in  Jutland, 
the  balance  being  handled  by  private  concerns.  It  operates  mills 
for  grinding  feed,  and  last  year  ground  about  45,000  tons  of  meal 
and  a  large  quantity  of  grain.  It  does  not  now  own  its  building, 
nor  many,  if  any,  of  the  fourteen  storehouses  located  at  different 
points.  There  are  200  employees,  including  forty-five  clerks, 
fifteen  of  the  latter  and  the  auditor  being  located  at  the  head 
office. 

Its  reserve  is  rapidly  increasing  and  will  soon  reach  the  legal 
limit.  Officers  of  the  society  admit  that  it  is  being  conducted 
largely  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  its  members,  who  wish  to  get 
good  supplies  at  a  low  rate.  They  claim  also  that  a  patriotic  pur- 
pose actuates  the  members,  as  they  commonly  think  Denmark 
needs  such  organizations.  The  writer  was  curious  to  know  what 
reason  would  be  given  for  five  men  to  spend  their  time  and  some 
of  their  money  each  month  and  carry  the  responsibility  of  manag- 
ing this  organization.  These  men  have  no  advantage  over  other 
members  in  buying  and  there  is  no  competition  among  members 
to  get  the  positions.  It  was  found  that  members  believe  that  serv- 
ice on  the  committee  is  a  duty  carrying  with  it  some  honor. 

There  is  a  similar  society  for  selling  fertilizers.  It  occupies 
the  same  building  and  has  the  same  president  and  managing  direc- 
tor; but  the  two  societies  have  different  managing  committees. 

There  are  three  other  large  similar  feeding  stuff  societies  in 
Denmark,  and  as  yet  no  organic  connection  between  them. 

■ 

Central  Association  of  Cooperative  Stores 

This  association  is  located  in  large  permanent  structures  in 
Copenhagen.  There  are  1364  cooperative  stores  in  Denmark,  of 
which  1284  are  direct  members  of  this  association*  Each  local 
member  store  trades  directly  with  headquarters,  there  being  no 
intermediary  organizations.  There  are  nearly  200,000  members, 
about  one-third  being  farmers.  These  members  are  free  in  regard 
to  making  their  purchases  here  or  elsewhere. 

A  local  society  or  store  advances  about  $1.25  for  each  member. 
Members'  fees  vary  from  about  fifteen  to  fifty  cents*  The  local 
stores  are  expected  to  sell  to  their  members  only,  but  they  may 
sell  to  others  if  a  legal  license  is  secured.    Outsiders  purchase  at 
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the  same  prices  as  the  members,  but  do  not  share  in  the  division 
of  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Farmers'  products  to  be  disposed 
of  are  not  handled.  In  one  year  this  society  did  a  business 
amounting  to  about  $12,000,000,  It  operates  many  departments 
and  aims  eventually  to  handle  all  the  supplies  needed  by  its  mem- 
bers, special  attention  being  given  to  groceries.  At  present  it 
does  not  carry  a  large  assortment  of  drygoods. 

The  cooperative  store  at  Haslev  was  visited.  This  cooperative 
society  has  250  members.  Its  sales  are  chiefly  of  groceries  and 
'  small  household  supplies,  and  although  the  members  are  not  under 
agreement  to  buy  here,  they  patronii^e  the  store  liberally.  The 
membership  is  made  up  chiefly  of  town  people,  but  includes  as 
well  many  farmers.  Each  member  has  advanced  about  $2.50  and 
assumed  unlimited  liability.  The  store  is  located  in  an  unpreten- 
tious building  and  the  work  appears  to  be  conducted  without 
undue  expense  of  any  kind. 

The  Royal  Danish  Agricultukal  Society 

This  society  was  established  in  1769  and  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  all  connected  industries.  Before 
the  organization  of  the  government  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  society  was  used  to  a  large  extent  by  the  government.  Con- 
siderable government  money  is  now  disbursed  through  it  for 
various  purposes,  but  most  of  its  appropriations  are  for  disburse- 
ments in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  pass  through  the  provin- 
cial agricultural  societies.  Agricultural  experts  of  various  kinds 
are  connected  with  both  this  organization  and  the  latter.  This 
brings  the  two  kinds  of  organizations  together  on  some  important 
activities,  such  as  the  larger  stock  shows.  It  is  said  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  Danish  government  requires  agricultural  societies  to 
try  their  new  schemes,  and  then  if  found  good,  the  government 
helps  to  promote  the  plans  by  grants  of  funds  on  conditions  which 
the  government  finds  it  desirable  to  make. 

The  activities  of  this  society  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  mana- 
gers elected  by  the  members.  There  are  thirty-six  managers,  the 
term  being  for  three  years.  The  members  of  the  board  represent 
the  different  districts  from  which  thev  are«elected.  The  board  of 
managers  appoints  conmiittees  and  directs  the  activities  of  the 
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society.  Annual  meetings  are  held.  There  are  about  800  mem- 
bers, the  membership  being  made  up  of  individuals  and  such 
agricultural  societies  as  wish  to  join,  the  membership  fee  being 
$5.  Members  have  the  privileges  of  the  meetings,  receive  reports, 
and  enjoy  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  discoimt  from  the  usual  rates 
on  analysis,  of  fertilizers,  water,  and  other  things,  made  at  the 
society's  laboratories. 

There  is  a  permanent  secretary,  who  receives  a  salary,  and. a 
treasurer.  Expert  fed visers  on  different  agricultural  subjects  are 
maintained.  Persons  wishing  to  have  their  advice  must  pay 
traveling  expenses  and  about  $1.75  per  day  for  services.  There 
are  two  advisers  on  plant  culture,  two  on  horse  breeding,  two  on 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  raising,  four  on  dairy  subjects,  one  on 
agricultural  machinery,  one  on  horticulture  and  eight  special 
assistants  in  swine  breeding.  These  do  not  constitute  all  of  the 
expert  advisers  available  to  Danish  farmers.  One  of  the  dairy 
advisers  is  a  thoroughly  trained  expert,  and  was  sent  by*  the 
society,  on  a  salary  and  expense  allowance  for  a  two-year  trip 
through  France,  Italy  and  America  for  investigation  purposes. 
One-half  of  his  time  was  spent  in  America  and  most  of  this  at  an 
agricultural  college.  He  directs  the  use  of  the  government  fund 
for  enabling  dairy  workers  to  take  short  trips  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  work.  For  example,  a  buttermaker  not  knowing 
how  to  operate  a  refrigerating  plant  or  an  electric  plant  and  wish- 
ing to  learn  is  enabled  to  acquire  the  desired  information.  The 
adviser  of  the  society  may  place  him  without  expense  at  a  suitable 
dairy  school  or  creamery  for  a  month  or  so  until  he  has  learned 
what  he  needs  to  carry  on  his  work  satisfactorily.  Naturally  this 
expert  cooperates  closely  with  the  Creamery  Buttermakers'  Asso- 
ciation. Over  2,000  buttermakers  have  received  help  such  as  is 
indicated  above  since  the  work  wlis  started. 

A  farm  employment  bureau  is  maintained.  The  society  also 
conducts  tests  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  expenses  of  these 
tests  are  borne  by  the  government  and  the  work  is  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  government  adviser  on  farm  machinery.  A 
special  committee  gives  attention  to  the  control  of  feeding  stuffs 
with  a  view  to  reducing  adulterations.  A  committee  arranges  for 
agricultural  apprentices  to  secure  training  in  practical  farm  work 
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these  herd  books  for  a  long  established  farm  was  seen  at  the  office. 
It  shows  a  separate  family  tracing  back  to  each  member  of  the 
original  herd.  Records  of  all  cows  are  kept,  including  breeding, 
performance  and  feeding.  Such  records  are  invaluable  in  careful 
breeding  work. 

The  society  publishes  a  herd  book  limited  to  pure  bred  cows. 
Entries  are  made  from  the  family  books,  but  only  if  the  cow  equals 
or  shows  better  than  the  minimum  standard  of  fat  production. 
The  society  conducts  two-year  tests  and  competitions  between 
herds.  The  committee  in  charge  is  composed  of  three  members, 
one  selected  by  the  government  and  two  by  the  society.  An 
employee  of  the  committee  visits  each  herd  every  two  weeks  to 
make  full  observations.  The  farmer  must  report  to  this  person 
a  full  statement  of  his  own  crop  yields  and  what  he  buys,  which 
enables  the  committee  to  check  his  available  feed  with  the  total 
reported  as  having  been  used.  Two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  these 
competitions  are  borne  by  the  government  and  one-third-  by  the 
society, 

•  There  are  affiliated  with  this  society  a  large  nimiber  of  local 
organizations  promoting  the  same  work,  which  is  similar  else- 
where ;  namely,  cattle  breeding,  hog  breeding,  and  horse  improve- 
ment. All  of  these  activities  are  represented  in  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society. 

Plant  breeding  also  receives  attention.  The  society  conducts 
seed  and  variety  tests  and  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  lime. 
The  tests  are  made  by  members  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  society's  experts.  Farmers  who  are  particularly  successful 
in  growing  good  varieties  of  desirable  seed  are  pointed  out  to 
their  fellow  members.  In  one  year  this  organization  conducted 
nearly  250  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  the  kinds  indicated. 

All  provincial  agricultural  societies  are  united  in  one  called  the 
United  Danish  Agricultural  Societies.  The  president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  each  provincial  society  constitutes  the 
national  organization,  which  has  several  meetings  each  year. 

Credit  Societies 

Credit  societies  are  organized  on  different  systems  than  have 
found  such  great  favor  in  Germany  and  several  other  countries. 
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There  are  about  175  associations  for  loaning  money  to  farmers 
for  temporary  purposes,  such  as  for  buying  feeds,  fertilizers  and 
seeds,  and  for  paying  operating  expenses.  The  loan  cannot  exceed 
$750,  nor  continue  more  than  nine  months. 

These  societies  operate  under  a  law  of  Denmark  of  1898. 
The  government  provided  an  original  loan  of  about  $1,200,000 
for  this  purpose,  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  The  interest  collected  on  loans  is  limited  to  about 
five  per  cent.  The  government  lends  to  the  cooperative  societies 
on  the  basis  of  unlimited  responsibility  of  members.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  managing  committee  of  a  society  assume  the  first  re- 
sponsibility. Lately  the  government  has  called  for  payment  of 
this  loan.  At  the  present  time  the  farmers  seem  to  be  getting 
satisfactory  loans  from  banks.  Such  loans  may  run  six  months  or 
ev6n  longer.  At  one  of  these  banks  visited  four  per  cent  was 
being  paid  by  the  bank  on  deposits  and  four  and  one-half  per  cent, 
collected  on  loans  of  this  charactter  issued  by  the  bank. 

There  are  several  different  forms  of  credit  societies  for  real 
estate  loans.  Some  of  these  are  organized  for  the  country,  some 
for  towns,  some  for  owners  of  small  holdings.  There  is  a  special 
society  for  Copenhagen.*  Some  societies  serve  two  or  more  of 
these  classes  of  patrons.  The  oldest  of  these  societies  began  opera- 
tion in  1851.  It  is  said  that  all  of  the  societies  are  based  on  the 
unlimited  responsibility  of  members.  A  borrower  must  pay  each 
year  the  interest  due  and  a  small  portion  of  the  principal,  and 
this  is  so  adjusted  that  the  entire  indebtedness  is  paid  off  in  about 
fifty  years.  A  credit  society  will  usually  loan  about  one-half  the 
•  value  of  the  farm,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent.  A 
fanner  wanting  more  funds  than  this  may  secure  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional twenty  per  cent,  from  a  mortgage  society  and  on  terms 
which  call  for  complete  payment  within  forty  years.  Still  further 
loan  can  be  secured 'from  a  bank  onlv  and  these  cannot  be  secured 
unless  at  least  two  reliable  guarantors  are  provided  by  the  mort- 
gagee.   This  last  loan  may  run  as  long  as  ten  years. 

WTien  application  is  made  to  the  credit  society  for  a  loan  it  is 
referred  to  one  or  more  experts  who  give  opinions  regarding  the 
value  of  the  farm  offered  as  security.  Instead  of  receiving  cash 
for  the  loan  the  borrower  gets  bonds  and  places  these  in  a  bank 
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for  sale.  A  society  may  not  deal  in  its  own  bonds.  The  bonds 
issued  by  one  of  the  chief  societies  were  found  to  be  in  three 
classes^  those  paying  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  four  per  cent, 
and  four  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  they  were  quoted  on  the 
market  at  90,  93 Vi  and  par,  respectively.  The  amortization  pay- 
ment which  wipes  out  the  principal  in  fifty  years  amounts  to 
practically  five  per  cent. 

The  operations  of  credit  societies  are  controlled  by  law,  and 
government  inspectors  make  fre(iuent  visits  to  examine  records. 
A  remarkably  good  record  has  been  made  in  regard  to  failures. 

There  are  many  other  agricultural  societies  covering  horticul- 
ture, insurance  and  other  subjects.  The  following  statement,  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  ilr.  John  II.  ilonrad  of  Naerum,  Denmark, 
contains  interesting  details  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
societies,  including  also  some  briefly  mentioned  on  the  preceding 
pages : 

THE  ASSOCIATED   JUTI.AN'D   AGBICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION 

Members  of  this  Association  are  taken  from  aU  the  Jutland  local  agri- 
cultural associations,  and  other  associations  which  aim  chiefly  to  work  for 
general  agricultural  purposes  and  which  have  existed  at  least  a  year  and 
have  at  least  150  members  and  receipts  of  $78  in  annual  dues.  Five  per  cent, 
of  the  income  of  each  association  must  be  paid  to  the'  treasury'  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Association.  Individual  members  are  also  admitted  on  the  payment 
of  $2. GO  annually.  Fifty-two  dollars  provides  a  life  membership.  An  annual 
meeting  of  delegates  is  held  to  which  each  member-association  sends  two 
representatives  for  a  membership  amounting  up  to  500,  3  for  a  membership 
up  to  1,000,  4  for  a  membership  up  to  2,000.  5  for  a  membership  up  to 
3,000)  and  6  for  a  membership  of  more  than  that.  Only  these,  together 
with  the  officers  of  the  association  and  honorary  members,  have  the  right  to 
partake  in  the  discussion  and  vote. 

The  officers  who  manage  the  business  of  the  association  are  elected  for 
tbrec  years  at  the  delegate  meeting  and  consist  of  ten  members,  one  for  each 
county,  chosen  by  the  delegates  from  these  counties.  Thest*  elect  chairmen 
and  vice-chairmen.  There  is  a  permanent  committee  of  five,  of  which  at  least 
three  are  elected  directly  at  the  delegates  meeting,  while  two  may  be  elected 
by  other  associations  with  which  the  committee  cooperates. 

The  chairmen  of  the  committee  may,  without  voting,  take  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  officers  if  invited. 

There  are  seventy-four  local  agricultural  associations  in  Denmark  and 
four  "  housemen's "  associations  possessing  a  total  membership  of  63,000 
besides  the  seventy  personal  memberships  in  this  Associated  Association.  Of 
committees  there  are  those  on  business,  plant  breeding,  creamery,  animal 
breeding,  promoting  farm  bookkeeping,  lectures,  housemen,  and  transporta- 
tion. The  association  publishes  yearly  the  report  of  the  delegates'  meeting 
and  that  of  the  counselors. 
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The  interest  on  $13,078  is  used  by  the  association  as  follows:  10  per  cent, 
is  added  to  the  capital;  $247  is  used  for  the  extended  training  of  creamery 
buttermakers  (male  and  female),  feed  masters  (herdsmen)  and  agricultural 
apprentices.  Of  the  balance,  30  per  cent,  is  used  for  t)ie  promotion  of  swine 
breeding  and  dairying  in  Jutland,  25  per  cent,  for  premiums  at  horse  and 
cattle  shows  of  the  Jutland  breed;  15  per  cent,  for  poultry  and  bee  culture 
as  well  as  horticulture  and  domestic  science;  20  per  cent,  for  peat  swamp 
cultivation;  10  per  cent,  for  agricultural  publications,  and  finally  the  interest 
on  a  small  amount  for  Jutland  bulls  and  on  $2,112  for  agricultural  libraries. 

The  annual  budget  aggregates  $45,500:  the  individual  membership  fees 
amount  to  $182;  those  of  agricultural  associations  $1,508;  and  state  subsidy 
amounts  to  $43,160. 

As  an  example  of  the  seventy-four  local  district  associations,  Vejle  Amt 
may  be  given  for  the  larger  ones.  It  employs  a  counselor  in  animal  hus- 
bandry and  plant  culture  and  has  a  special  committee  on  the  latter.  It  has 
1,900  members,  paying  annually  from  twenty-six  cents  to  $2.08  according  to 
size  of  their  property;  in  all,  $1,040.  The  capital  is  $780,  the  state 
subsidy,  $1,170. 

An  example  of  the  smaller  ones  is  the  Laesoe  Agricultural  Association, 
with  250  members,  of  which  the  "  housemen  "  pay  twelve  cents,  small  farms 
twelve  cents  a  Hartkorn  tunland* ;  in  all,  $88.40.     The  state  subsidy  is  $65. 

Similar  associated  agricultural  associations  are  found  in  the  Zeeland,  Fyn 
and  LoUand-Falster  districts.     Details  of  the  organizations  vary  somewhat. 

The  Zeeland  Associated  Agricultural  Association  comprises  twenty -three 
local  agricultural  associations  aggregating  15,000  members,  and  has  one 
counselor.  The  membership  fees  are  $1,768  and  the  state  subsidy  about 
$4,690,  the  budget  being  $10,720. 

The  Fyn  Associated  AgricuHural  Association  comprises  thirteen  local  agri- 
cultural associations  with  8,800  members  and  four  other  associations  and  has 
four  counselors.  The  budget  is  $15,21)6,  membership  fees,  $1,420,  state  sub- 
sidy, $6,576. 

The  Lolland-Falster  Associated  Agricultural  Association  has  four  local 
associations  with  4,370  members  and  employs  four  counselors.  The  budget  is 
$3,752,  membership  fees,  $321,  state  aid,  $3,082. 

housemen's  associations 

Similarly,  there  are  associated  housemen's  associations.  The  Zeeland  Asso- 
ciated Housemen's  Association  has  the  aim  to  combine  the  local  associations 
in  Zeeland.  The  officers  consist  of  two  housemen  from  each  county  and  one 
elected  at  large.  These  elect  their  own  chairman  for  two  years  at  the  time 
ot  the  annual  delegate  meeting,  to  which  each  association  may  send  a  dele- 
j^te  irrespective  of  its  number  or  members,  and  the  larger  ones  at  the  rate 
of  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  members.  The  meml>er8hip  fee  is  four  cents 
for  each  local  membership.  There  are  205  local  associations  with  about  12,500 
members.  The  budget  is  $1,129,  the  annual  membership  fees  $536,  and  the 
state  subsidy   (1911-12)  $9,936. 


*  Hartkorn  tunland  is  a  quality  valuation  for  taxation.  It  takes  from 
13.72  acres  to  63  acres  to  make  one,  the  average  being  15,26  acres  for  the 
islands  and  37.24  for  Jutland  or  25.2  acres  for  the  whole  country. 
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The  Associated  Jutland  Housemen's  Association-  comprises  442  local  asso- 
ciations with  25,000  members.  The  budget  is  $8,308,  membership  fees  $670, 
the  state  subsidy  being,  in  the  year  1911-12,  $616. 

The  Associated  Lolland-Falster  Housemen's  Association  comprises  twenty- 
four  associations  with  1,5J)2  members.  Membership  fees  are  five  cents, 
totaling  $85. 

The  Fyn  Association  comprises  136  local  associations  with  about  5,000 
members.  ^lembership  fees  are  from  twelve  to  forty  cents;  in  all  about 
$804.     The  state  subsidy  is  $817. 

The  Associated  Housemen's  Asociation  of  Bonholm  has  fifteen  local  asso- 
ciations with  066  members.  Membership  fees  of  the  associated  association 
are  twelve  cents  to  twenty -six  cents;  in  all  $250.     The  state  subsidy  is  $196. 

THE    ASSOCIATED    J  UTL A .\D    CREAMERY    ASSOCIATION 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  combine  the  various  local  creamery 
associations  in  Jutland  and  watch  the  interests  of  the  creamery  industry 
there.  A  membership  fee  of  sixty-seven  cents  a  million  pounds  of  milk 
handled  is  collected.  There  is  an  annual  delegate  meeting  for  which  the  local 
associations  elect  one  delegate  for  every  seven  creameries.  Besides  this, 
every  creamery  may  send  a  delegate,  but  he  has  no  vote.  At  this  meeting 
such  matters  as  management  are  discussed.  /The  delegates  elect  the  officers, 
a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  a  treasurer-secretary  and  two  auditors  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  A  representative  body  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
local  associations  and  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Association  manages  the 
business.  All  the  thirteen  local  associations  in  Jutland,  representing  589 
creameries,  participate  at  this  meeting.  The  association  keeps  a  dairy  coun- 
selor  (instructor)   and  publishes  an  official  organ,  The  Cooperative  Journal, 

'  The  budget  is  $3,752,  the  membership  fees  $1,474.    The  state  subsidy  of  $804 
pays  the  counselor;  $402  is  given  to  promote  good  milking. 

The    Associated    Zeeland-Lolland-Falster    Creamery    Association    comprises 

'seven  local  associations  on  the  islands  named,  aggregating  203  creameries. 

LOCAL   CREAMERY  ASSpCIATIOXS 

There  are  in  all  twenty -one  creamery  associations  (representing  940 
creameries)  receiving  $6,740  in  membership  fees,  and  seven  of  them  run 
cooperative  milk  scoring  associations.  As  an  example  of  these  associations, 
Frederiksborg  Creamery  Association,  with  twenty -two  members,  who  pay 
fifty-three  cents  for  each  million  pounds  of  milk  produced;  in  all  $265.  Or 
Aalborg,  representing  sixty-six  creameries  and  a  $2.50  fee  a  million  pounds 
of  milk,  or  a  total  of  $536. 

The  aim  of  these  associations  is  to  improve  the  dairy  industry  by  holding 
the  so-called  pail  shows  and  sometimes  larger  shows  and  lectures,  as  well 
as  discussion  meetings,  by  procuring  material  to  show  details  in  creamery 
work  and  prices  paid  for  butter,  and  by  buying  supplies  at  wholesale.  Each 
creamery  is  represented  and  shares  in  electing  the  officers  and  chairman  of 
the  association. 

!Mi!k  scorin*;  associations  are  combinations  of  creameries  which  have  the 
aim  (»f   securing  better   and  cleaner  milk.     'I'he   association    engages   a   milk 
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judge  who,  together  with  the  butteimaker,  scores  the  milk  and  reports  result 
to  the  patrons  and  gives  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  milk.  The  work 
is  supervised  by  representatives  of  the  creameries.  The  expenses  are  pro- 
rated according  to  the  amount  of  milk.  In  some  cases  these  scoring  asso- 
ciations are  identical  with  the  local  creamery  association. 

INTERNATIOXAL  DAIBY   ASSOCIATION — DANISH  BRANCH 

This  organization  was  established  in  1906  and  now  comprises  eleven  local 
associations  representing  about  5^600  members,  and  ten  personal  membership 
companies.  Companies  and  associations  pay  from  $6.70  to  $26.80;  individ- 
uals $2.68  as  dues. 

NATIONAL    DANISH    BUTTEBMAKEBS'    ASSOCIATION 

This  association  is  composed  of  creamery  buttermakers  (managers)  who  are 
also  generally  cheesemakers,  and  its  aim  is  to  develop  the  dairy  industry 
generally  and  the  perfecting  of  and  holding  together  of  all  dairy  workers. 
The  directors  number  seven,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  delegates.  The  chairman  (president)  is  also  elected  by  the  delegates,  but 
the  vice-chairman  is  chosen  from  and  by  the  directors.  The  association 
is  divided  into  twenty-six  local  (district  or  "amt")  associations, 
each  with  their  own  officers,  who  under  the  by-laws  of  the  association  manage 
their  own  affairs.  The  meeting  of  delegates  is  held  alternately  in  Copen- 
hagen, Odense  and  Aarhus,  and  each  local  association  elects  a  delegate  for 
every   ten   members   or   fraction   thereof. 

At  the  delegate  meeting  dairy  problems  are  discussed  and  the  directors 
elected.  The  organ  of  the  association,  The  Afaelkeritidendcj  is  sent  to  the 
members  free.  The  editor  is  also  the  secretary.  The  association  has  a 
counselor  in  cheese  making  and  casein  production. 

Anyone  who  makes  a  living  by  the  dairy  industry  is  acceptable  as  a 
member.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  $1.07  and  to  the  sick  fund  $1.^ 
annually,  of  $21.80  for  a  life  membership.  In  1907  a  capital  and  annuity 
insurance  was  started  with  537  members  and  a  capital  of  $52,088. 

The'  interest-bearing  capital  of  .the  association  is  $5,360,  the  sick  fund 
$16,348.  and  the  annual  budget  about  $3,752.  The  state  subsidy  (1911-12) 
was  $804  and  used  for  cheese  experiments. 

The  local  associations  vary  in  size  from  eleven  members  for  Samso  to 
156  members  for  Odense,  aggregating  1,832  in  all. 

■ 

THE  NATIONAL  DANISH   BUTTERMAKERS*    ASSOCIATION    ACCIDENT    INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION 

This  association  was  organized  in  1893  and  has  453  members  with  a 
capital  of  $7,236.  The  annual  premium  for  $236  at  death  is  twenty-two 
cents;  for  the  same  amount  at  incapacity,  the  annual  premium  id  sixty  cents: 
or  for  an  income  of  twenty-seven  cents  daily,  when  incapacitated,  the  annual 
premium  ia  thirty  cents. 
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THE    ASSOCIATED    DANISH    CREAMERY    ASSOCIATION'S    BUSINESS    COMMITTEE 

This  committee  consists  of  three  members,  namely*  the  chairmen  of  the 
Associated  Jutland  Creamery  Association,  the  Fyn  Creamery  Association  and 
the  Associated  Zeeland-T^Iland-Falster  Creamery  Association.  Its  aim  is  to 
discuss  the  questions  to  be  taken  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates  or 
the  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  association,  to  increase  the  influence 
of  these  by  securing  action  in  union,  and  to  represent  all  the  associations 
which  belong  to  the  associated  creamery  associations.  The  three  members 
of  the  business  committee  alternate  as  chairman.  Two  meetings  are  held 
annually,  usually  in  Odense.  Resolutions  art*  only  binding  when  adopted 
unanimously.  There  is  a  secretary,  ^located  in  Odense.  and  a  counselor  in 
boiler  management  (firing).  The  state  subsidy  is  $1,072  for  pail  ghows  in 
the    local   associations. 


THE    UNITED    ASSOCIATION    OF   THE    DAIRY   INDUSTRY 

This  organization  submits  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  regarding  creamery  supervision  according  to  the  law  of  1911  applying 
to  trade  in  butter  and  agricultural  products.  The  organization  which  con- 
sists of  sixteen  members,  who  choose  their  own  chairman,  is  formed  as 
follows : 

Three  members  are  elected  by  the  Associated  Agricultural  Association, 
three  by  the  Associated  Housemen's  Association,  three  by  the  Danish  Butter 
Trademark  Association  (now  dissolved  and  turned  over  to  Department  of 
Agriculture),  three  by  the  Associated  Danish  Creamery  Association,  three  by 
the  National  Danish  (Creamery)  Huttermakers'  Association,  and  one  by  the 
Associated  Danish  City  Creanv^ry  Association. 

THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  ASSOCIATED  CHEESEMAKING  TESTS  ' 

This  committee  has  charge  of  the  cheescmaking  tests  and  shows  organized 
by  the  National  Danish  Buttermakers'  Association  in  various  districts, 
whereby  it  is  aimed  to  improve  the  cheese  by  exact  daily  records  in  the  par- 
ticipating factories  as  to  the  methods  used  in  making  and  curing.  It  fur- 
ther arranges  an  annual  cheese  competition.  The  committee  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  participating  district  associations  and  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  cheese  experiments  on  Zeeland.  Each  member  arranges 
the  show  in  his  own  district.  There  is  a  secretary,  and  the  permanent  judges 
are  the  Chief  Assistant  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Laboratory  and  the  cheese 
counselor  of  the  association. 

THE    CREAMERY    STATISTICAL    COMMITTEE 

Established  in  1903,  this  committee  collects  material  on  butter  prices  and 
creamery  management  and  statistics,  and  has  charge  of  matters  relating  to 
the  Copenhagen  butter  quotation.  The  committee  consists  of  nine  members, 
of  which  three  an»  elected  by  the  Associated  Danish  Creamery  Association, 
two  by  the  National  Danish  Butter  makers'  Association,  one  by  the  Danish 
Butter  Trademark  Association  (now  dissolved),  two  by  the  Associated  Danish 
Agricultural  Association,  while  the  dairy  counselor  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
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THE   ASSOCIATED  JUTLAND   CAlTLK-imEEDIN'O   ASSOCIATION 

This  organization  foDowe  tlio  usual  aim  of  such  associations  in  aiding  and 
combining  the  local  associations,  l>y  employing  counselors,  taking  part  in 
shows,  keeping  herdbooks,  and  doing  other  like  things.  Under  this  central 
association,  run  by  representatives  from  the  local  breeders  and  agricultural 
associations,  are  grouped  seventeen  district  associations,  comprising  739  bull 
and  breeding  associations,  with  866  bulls,  and  138  control  associations,  with 
6,660  herds,  aggregating  some  00,000  cows.  The  Rinkjobing  is  an  example 
of  a  large  district  association.  It  comprises  eighty-five  local  breeding  asso- 
ciations, with  2,600  members  and  1 1 1  bulls,  twenty  swine-breeding  associations 
and  twelve  control  associations,  with  270  herds  and  3,700  cows.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  cattle-breeding  association  is  ten  per  cent,  of  the  state 
subsidy  and  five  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  swine-breeding  association  and  test 
association.  The  State  subsidy  for  a  counselor  is  $187.60  annually.  One 
of  the  small  associations  is  that  of  Thisted,  comprising  twenty-6ve  local 
cattle-breeding  associations,  with  765  herds  and  twenty-six  bulls.  The  local 
association  contributes  about  four  dollars,  and  the  state  subsidy  ie  $42.88 
towards  the  salary  of  the  counselor. 

OTHER  GENERAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Associated  Association  of  Zeeland,  composed  of  cattle-breeding  aaso- 
ciations,  comprises  seven  cattle-breeding  associations  and  277  bull  associa- 
tions. Members  contribute  six  cents  to  the  central  association  and  receive 
the  official  organ  free.  -  The  annual  budget  is  ^536.  The  membership  fees 
amount  to  $250.20;  the  state  aid  amounts  to  $214.40  towards  publishing  the 
paper.  One  general  counselor  is  employed  and  seven  local  counselors.  They 
aggregate  280  local  associations  with  3,507  h^rds  and  317  bulls. 

The  Associated  Ix)lland-Falster  Cattle-Breeding  Association  comprises 
thirty-eight  local  associations,  with  620  herds  and  47  bulls.  The  annual 
dues  are  $2.68.  The  organization  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  Jutland 
association. 

The  Associated  Zeeland  Control  Association  has  six  directors  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  local  associations.  It  employs  a  counselor 
and  comprises  134  control  association^^  (cow  test  associations),  with  2,963 
herds  and  58,115  cows.  The  contribution  is  twenty-seven  cents  a  herd,  in 
all  $1,728.60.     State  aid  for  a  counselor  is  $294.80. 

The  Bonholm  Associated  Control  Association  comprises  seventeen  local 
associations,  representing  238  members  and  4,609  cows.  Contributions  to  the 
association,  $4.02  from  each  local  association. 

The  Central  Management  of  the  Control  Association  in  Jutland  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  farm  bookkeeping  of  the  Associated  Agricultural 
Association.  On  LoUand-Falster  it  is  in  charge  of  the  committee  on  cattle 
breeding  and  the  control  association  of  the  Associated  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion. It  is  comprised  of  forty-two  associations  representing  804  herds  and 
19,105  cows. 

The  Associated  Swine  Breeding  Centers  and  Swine  Breeding  Association  of 
Jutland  has  an  annual  delegate  meeting  of  the  local  associations:  sixty  swine 
breeding  centers  and  forty-five  swine  breeding  associations  which  pay  $1.07 
and  fifty-tiiree  cents  respectively.  Similar  organizations  on  the  island  of 
Fyn  comjirise  clevon  swine  lireediiii;  centers  and  thirty  asRociations. 
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A  sheep  breeding  association  comprises  thifty-eiglit  associations,  with  304 
floeka  and  thirty-eight  rams  in  Viborg,  and  eight  associations  with  sixty-five 
flocks  and  eight  rams  in  Fyn. 

The  Jutland-Fyn  cooperative  slaughterhouses  have  a  joint  committee  on 
quotations,  which  are  published  every  Juesday  and  Friday. 

THE  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  local  agricultural  associations  aim  to  propiote  the  general  development 
of  agriculture  by  lectures  and  discussions,  by  shows,  by  local  field  experi- 
ments, and  local  special  associations.  They  may  receive  state  aid  for  paying 
counselors,  for  premiums  at  live  stock  shows,  plant  experiments,  etc.  No 
association  with  less  than  150  members  and  about  $80  annual  fees  may  get 
a  subsidy  for  live  stock  premiums,  and  this  must  never  exceed  in  a  unit 
of  twenty-seven  cents  (the  value  of  a  kroner  in  American  money),  four 
times  the  number  of  the  members.  Applications  are  made  through  the  cen- 
tral association  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  before  the  end  of  March. 
The  aid  for  counselors  in  animal  husbandry  must  not  exceed  two-fiftlis  of 
their  salary  paid  the  previous  year.  Counselors  in  plant  breeding  are  paid 
from  the  subsidy  for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  these  assodations  are  llff,  with  89,800  members  and  an 
annual  membership  fee  fund  of  $56,102.  The  state  subsidy  for  the  year 
1911-12  was  $4,824  for  animal  husbandry  counselors,  $26,800  for  premiums 
at  live  stock  shows,  and  $16,080  for  plant  breeding;  in  all,  $47,704. 

Control  association  (cow  test  association)  work  often  comprises  not  only 
the  testing  of  cows  but  also  the  rent  value  of  raising  stock  and  hog  fatten- 
ing; in  a  few  cases  even  the  field  and  crop  accounts  are  included.  These 
associations  may  receive  state  aid  when  there  is  not  less  than  eight  members 
and  200  cows.  Cattle  breeding  associations  with  at  least  150  cows  may  also 
get  aid  if  they  test  their  cows.  In  1911  there  were  521  associations  receiving 
state  aid,  and  the  subsidies  aggregated  in  the  year  1910-11,  $32,160. 

Cooperative  creameries  numbered  at  the  beginning  of  1912,  1,177,  besides 
242  individual  or  stock  creameries  and  eighty-five  estate  creameries. 

Cooperative  slaughterhouses  number  41 ;  there  are  besides  twenty-two 
individual  or  stock  companies,  eight  of  these  collecting  eggs  for  export. 

There  was  one  cooperative  sugar  factory  running  in  1912  and  another 
starting  that  fall.  Seven  other  factories  are  stock  companies  and  nm  in  a 
combination;  shares  in  these  factories  were  selling  at  $260. 

ASSOCIATION'S   FOR  PLAXT   CULTUBE 

There  are  four  associations  for  sugar  beet  growers,  aggregating  742  mem- 
bers, paying  fees  of  four  cents  a  tunland  (about  14  acres).  There  are  three 
associations  for  growing  root  seeds,  with  eighty-four  members,  and  one  asso- 
ciation of  root  seed  merchants. 

There  is  a  North  Jutland  seed  breeding  association,  known  as  "  The  Danish 
Agricultural  Association  Seed  Provision,"  comprising  some  fifty-five  agricul- 
tural associations  and  some  housemen's  associations  aggregating  about  850 
members,  and  a  seed  area  of  4,700  tunland  (65,800  acres),  and  four  similar 
associations  aggregating  1,850  members  and  employing  four  counselors. 
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SU.NDBT  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISES  CONNECTED  WITH  AQUCULTUBE 

There  are  eight  agricultural  lecture  asBociations  aggregating  866  mem- 
bers. Besides  these,  agricultural  lectures  are  often  provided  by  the  general 
parish  lecture  association. 

The  Associated  Danish  Horticultural  Association,  comprising  the  Royal 
Danish,  the  Jutland  and  the  Island's  Horticultural  Associations,  aims  by 
cooperation  to  promote  union  in  the  efforts  to  improve  horticulture  in  Den- 
lAark.  The  officers  are  the  chairman,  the  secretary  and  a  third  officer  of 
each  of  the  associations  named,  and  they  elect  their  president.  An  organ, 
"The  Garden,"  is  published  bv  the  association.  The  state  subsidy  was  in 
the  year  1911-12,  $4,154. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Association,  composed  of  1,200  members,  owns  a 
capital  of  $2,224  and  receives  annually  about  $2,048  in  membership  feea. 
Its  state  aid  was  $4,556  in  a  recent  year.    , 

The  Jutland  Horticultural  Association,  with  982  members,  has  a  capital 
of  about  $4,931.20,  and  receives  membership  fees  of  about  $804  and  a  state 
aid  of  $2,502. 

The  General  Danish  Gardeners'  Association  has  about  2,600  members,  pay* 
ing  $1.60  annually,  and  owns  a  capital  of  $10,184. 

The  Island's  Horticultural  Association  has  ,9,200  members  paying  $2,636, 
and  receives  $2,502  state  aid. 

The  Fyn  Horticultural  Association  has  100  members,  each  paying  twenty- 
seven  cents  annuallv. 

The  Danish  Heather  Society  helps  to  improve  the  heath  of  Jutland  by 
irrigation,  by  tree  planting,  by  improving  the  roads  and  locating  marl  pits, 
and  offers  free  advice  as  to  planting  and  bog  culture.  There  are  5,500  mem- 
bers, paying  at  least  $1.07  annually,  or  $26.80  for  a  life  membership.  Various 
committees  have  charge  of  the  various  activities;  the  society  owns  11,621 
timland  and  oversees  130,279  tunland.  The  annual  income  from  members  is 
about  $5,628,  and  from  capital,  savings  banks  and  parishes  $2,948,  while  the 
state  aid  for  the  years  1911-12  «was  in  all  $50,544  for  the  property  of  the 
society,  and  $69,502  for  other  properties  under  its  supervision. 

The  Heath  Culture  has  4,815  members  in  142  local  associations,  and  eighty- 
two  branch  associations.  The  annual  membership  fees  aggregate  $1,903.  The 
state  aid  in  1911-12  was  $30,820. 

The  Associated  Plantation  Association  is  interested  in  planting  shelter 
and  hedges  and  small  plantations  about  the  farms  and  houses,  and  represents 
fifty-five  plantation  associations  which  elect  a  representative  for  each  five 
associations.     The  membership  fee  is  twenty-seven  cents. 

The  Danish  Wind  Electricity  Association  has  a  membership  of  about  300. 
The  fees  of  $1.07  are  used  to  aid  in  putting  up  windmills  for  the  production 
of  electricity  on  the  farms  and  to  pay  for  expert  advice. 

The  Danish  Forest  Association  has  about  400  members,  and  charges  fees 
of  from  $1.60  to  $5.36,  according  to  area  of  forest  owned.  Foresters  pay 
$2.14;  others  owning  no  forest,  $1.60.  It  employs  three  counselors  in 
forestry. 

The  Danish  Hunting  Association  has  about  2,100  members.  The  fees  are 
at  least  $1.07.    It  publishes  a  paper  and  aims  at  enforcing  game  laws,^  and 
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is  conducted  like  all  other  associations  organized  on  the  basis  of  local  aeso- 
ciations. 

The  Danish  Butter  Branding  (Trade  Mark)  Association  had  twenty  local 
circles  and  1,327  creameries  as  members,  but  the  trade-mark  is  now  turned 
over  to  the  government  and  the  association  dissolved. 

BITTINO  AND  SELLING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Buying  and  Sales  Associations  for  Agricultural  Products  are  associations 
for  developing  as  much  as  possible  direct  sales  to  consumers  and  reducing 
the  sales  expenses.  There  are  besides  these  associated  associations  mentioned 
below  many  small  associations. 

The  Central  (Associated)  Association  of  the  Cooperative  Stores  comprises 
about  1,300  cooperative  stores.  The  capital  is  $187,600  and  the  reserve  fund 
about  $857,600.  The  yearly  circulation  (sales)  is  about  $12,3^,000.  There 
is  a  special  branch  for  buying  seed  cooperatively  which  handles  about 
4,250,000  pounds  of  seeds  valued  at  about  $603,000. 

"  Frejr "  is  a  special  agricultural  cooperative  stores  association.  The 
members  agree  to  take  at  least  one  share  of  $5.36,  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. One  representative  is  elected  for  each  1,000  shares.  Its  membership 
is  about  5,000  and  its  capital  about  $91,388. 

The  Jutland  Cooperative  Association  for  Buying  Feedstutfs  comprises  608 
local  associations  and  about  34,000  members.  Its  annual  business  is  about 
319  million  pounds,  valued  at  $5,038,400. 

The  Island's  Association  for  buying  feedstuffs  comprises  local  associations 
and  creameries  agreeing  for  five  years  to  buy  their  feedstuffs  through  the 
central  association  and  guaranteeing  fifty-three  cents  a  cow,  but  not  less 
than  $134.  There  are  eighty- five  local  associations  with  about  3,900  mem- 
bers, guarantee  $19,832.     The  circulation  was  about  $1,072,000  in  one  year. 

Similarlv  there  are  ten  smaller  central  associations  and  combinations  of 
associations  for  buying  not  only  feedstuffs  but  such  things  as  fertilizers  and 
coal.  They  guarantee  to  buy  all  they  need  for  five  years,  and  the  member- 
ship aggregates  about  20,000  in  299  local  associations;  the  circulation 
amounts  to  $4,681,424. 

The  Danish  Cooperative  Fertilizer  Association,  comprising  about  670 
local  associations,  has  a  circulation  of  about  $670,000.  The  local  associa- 
tions guarantee  to  buy  and  pay  for  all  their  needs. 

The  Jutland  Cooperative  Agricultural  Association  for  Buying  Commercial 
Fertilizers  has  3,400  members.    This  organization  has  no  solidarity,  but  has 
.a  capital  of  $1,608;  its  annual  business  is  2,500,000  pounds. 

The  Jutland  Cooperative  Association  for  'Utilizing  City  Manures  is  com- 
posed of  seventeen  local  association  of  500  members. 

Holbak  District  Association  for  Buying  Commercial  Fertilizers  has  642 
individual  menbers  and  twelve  local  agricultural  association  members.  Single 
managers  pay  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  tunland  to  start  with,  and  $2.68 
for  each  local  agricultural  association  or  a  creamery. 

The  Danish  Cooperative  Association  for  Buying  Agricultural  Machinery 
has  a  guarantee  from  each  member  for  $2.68  or  from  a  local  association 
$26.80.    It  comprises  150  local  associations  with  a  large  number  of  members. 
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DAXISH    CREAMEBY    COOPERATIVE   BUYING    ASSOCIATIONS    AND    MACHINE   FACTOBT 

This  association  is  composed  of  nineteen  *' circles"  of  not  less  than  ten 
creameries;  about  835  creameries  arc  members,  each  guaranteeing  an  amount 
as  much  as  $250,  in  all  $90,316. 

Its  annual  business  is  about  $450,000.  One  representative  is  elected  for 
each  circle. 

OTHER   miscellaneous    ASSOCIATIONS 

Cooperative  Butter  Export  Associations  number  six  with  an  export  of 
$9,447,000  annually  from  some  185  creameries. 

Cooperative  Cattle  Export  Associations,  exporting  live  stock  and  meat, 
include  seven  associations  aggregating  5,453  members  exporting  about 
$9^7,280  worth  annually.  ,    ' 

The  Cooperative  Danish  Egg  Export  organization  of  550  circles  and  45,000 
members  has  a  reserve  fund  of  $80,400.  Its  yearly  business  in  eggs  and 
poultry  is  about  9,000,000  pounds,  valued  ^1,206,000. 

A  Cooperative  Potato  Export  Association  exports  potatoes  valued  at 
$6,700. 

The  Association  of  Milk  Producers  near  Copenhagen  is  composed  of  250 
members  owning  about  10,500  cows.  T)ie  membership  fees  are  four  cents 
a  cow  besides  the  entry  fees  of  from  fifty-three  cents  to  $1.07  for  twenty 
cows  and  fifty  cows  respectively. 

The  poultry,  fishery  and  domestic  industries  also  have  their  local  and 
central  association. 

AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS 

There  are  twenty-three  agricultural  schools  in  Denmark,  of  which  three  are 
dairy  schools  and  twenty-nine  **  Folk  high  schools "  having  agricultural 
courses.  There  are  thirteen  domestic  economy  schools.  All  of  them  are 
private  schools  receiving  state  aid  amounting  usually  to  from  $268  to  $1,072 
(one  gets  $2,278).  State  aid  is  also  given  students  taking  courses.  One 
agricultural  school  for  deaf  mutes  is  in  existence. 


IV     ENGLAND 

The  British  goverimieiit  is  showing  great  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture.  It  makes  appropriations  to  promote 
the  organization  of  farmers,  has  enacted  laws  to  facilitate  this 
work,  and  has  sent  a  well-trained  investigator,  under  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  abroad  to  study  organization 
in  other  fields.  This  study  in  Germany  alone  occupied  about  two 
years  of  the  investigator's  time. 

Increased  aid  is  being  given  to  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  government  provides  experts  for  these  different  insti- 
tutions, whose  business  it  will  be  to  study  agriculture  in  the  re- 
spective districts.  There  are  twelve  such  districts,  each  with  its 
agricultural  educational  institution.  About  $5,000  is  allowed  for 
each  of  these  to  use  in  strengthening  its  staff  to  deal  with  local 
problems.  Scholarships  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  men  in  agricultural  research,  thus  hoping  to  pro- 
duce better  trained  experts  for  these  positions.  Research  work  is 
receiving  increased  support  from  the  government  and  schemes  for 
enlarging  work  through  farmers'  institutes  are  now  receiving 
favorable  attention  and  with  promise  of  liberal  support.  One  of 
these  plans  would  provide  headquarters  for  the  residence  of  local 
agricultural  workers. 

The  great  impetus  in  favor  of  better  agriculture  in  England  is 
largely  due  to  the  quiet  work  of  educational  institutions  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  the  interest  of  substantial  men  who  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  —  more  recently  —  to  the 
establishment  of  a  development  fund  which  amounts  to  $2,500,000 
annually  and  which  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a 
body  of  independent  commissioners  known  as  development  com- 
missioners. To  this  body  all  applications  must  come,  even  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  allotment  of  funds  and  approval 
of  schemes  for  betterment.  In  1909  the  entire  grant  handled  by 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  board  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
cultural education  was  approximately  $60,000.  The  correspond- 
ing fund  for  the  year  1912  was  nearly  $750,000.     All  subjects 
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of  agricultural  interest  may  be  considered  and  apparently  may 
be  supported  from  this  fund,  including  propaganda  work  in  favor 
•  of  cooperative  buying,  selling  and  insurance  societies.  The  agri- 
cultural development  act  had  the  sanction  of  both  political  parties.' 
A  chief  reason  why  the  government,  through  this  act,  wishes  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  farmers  is  that  they  see  agriculture 
has  fallen  behind  commerce  and  they  recognize  the  danger  of  the 
continuance  of  these  tendencies. 

British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 

This  old  association  has  rendered  a  highly  valuable  service. 
Its  objects  are  the  improvement  of  dairy  stock  and  dairy  produce. 
The  association  encourages  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  superior 
dairy  stock,  an  increased  production  of  better  cheese,  the  erection 
of  better  dairy  buildings,  the  inventiim  of  improved  dairy  equip- 
ment and  scientific  apparatus,  and  the  holding  of  dairy  shows 
which  are  profitable  financially  and  instructively.  It  also  en- 
courages improvemeitts  in  poultry  husbandry.  A  journal  is  pub- 
lished which  contains  articles  on  different  phases  of  dairy  farming 
and  manufacturing.  Conferences  are  held  from  time  to  time  in 
different  dairy  districts  and  educational  lectures  are  given.  The 
association  holds  a  dairv  show  annuallv  in  London  and  at  this 
show  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  value  of  al)out  $15,000.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  London. 

Members  of  this  association  are  selected  with  considerable  care. 
They  pay  annually  about  $5.00,  except  tenant  farmers  and  dairy- 
instructors,  whose  annual  fee  is  about  one-half  the  regular  fee. 
Privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members  include  a  copy  of  the 
"  Journal,"  free  ticket  to  the  shows  held  by  the  association,  and 
the  privilege  of  consulting  the  chemist,  botanist  and  veterinary 
surgeon  of  the  association,  such  professional  service  being  ren- 
dered at  a  special  reduced  rate.  This  latter  arrangement  is  one 
which  is  much  appreciated  by  members  of  the  association.  They 
may,  for  example,  wish  the  advice  of  a  botfrni: .  concerning  plants  or 
seeds.  They  know  that  through  their  association  they  may  secure 
reliable  advice  at  low  rate.  The  botanist's  schedule  of  prices 
shows  that  be  will  render  a  report  on  the  purity,  umount  and 
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EoYAL  Agkicultural.  Society  of  Engi^nd 

The  English  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  as  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  1840.  The  objects  of 
this  society,  as  originally  stated,  were  to  publish  reports  of  prac- 
tical agricultural  experience  which  would  be  useful  to  farmers; 
to  secure  by  correspondence  with  agricultural  and  scientific 
societies  information  of  benefit  to  agriculture ;  to  conduct  experi- 
ments on  farms  with  a  guarantee  to  the  farmer  against  losses  in- 
curred in  such  work;  to  encourage  scientists  to  develop  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  implements,  in  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings  and  cottages,  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture, in  devising  methods  of  destroying  injurious  insects  and 
finding  better  methods  of  weed  eradication;  to  promote  the  dis- 
covery of  new  varieties  of  grain  and  useful  vegetables;  to  collect 
information  regarding  the  management  of  woodlots,  plantations, 
and  all  subjects  relating  to  rural  improvement;  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping measures  for  education  in  argiculture;  to  stimulate  im- 
provement in  veterinary  science;  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
buperior  farm  products  by  distribution  of  prizes;  and  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  farm  laborers.  A  supplemental  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1905,  when  the  society  was  thoroughly  re- 
organized and  certain  inactive  and  out  of  date  features  were 
eliminated. 

This  society  occupies  its  own  excellent  building,  on  Bedford 
Square,  London.  Membership  fees  vary  from  about  $5  to  $25 
annually.  The  affairs  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a  council 
which  meets  monthly  except  in  the  summer.  There  are  seventy-five 
members  of  the  council  and  they  pay  their  own  expenses  to  the 
meeting  in  London.  Two  general  meetings  for  members  are  held 
each  year,  one  at  the  time  of  the  annual  show  and  the  other  in 
December.  There  are  about  10,000  members,  but  the  December 
stockholders'  meeting  is  attended  by  comparatively  few.  The- 
members  receive  free  a  journal,  which  is  a  volume  of  about  500 
pages  filled  with  articles  on  the  society's  activities ;  farm  methods ; 
statistics  as  to  rainfall,  crop  production,  agricultural  exports  and 
imports,  acreage  in  crops,  prices,  and  other  such  iiseful  informa- 
tion. Other  benefits  of  niein]>prship  include  free  admission  to 
the  society's  show  and  grand  stand,  free  use  of  its  library  and 
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reading  room,  reduced  rates  on  entries  in  the  show,  and  services  at 
reduced  rates  of  experts  in  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  veter- 
inary medicine.  Thus  members  may  secure  advice  upon  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  or  analyses  of  samples ; 
information  on  the  purchase  of  seeds,  with  instructions  as  to  best 
time  and  n\anner  of  ordering;  expert  examination  of  samples; 
information  concerning  pests  of  farm  crops  and  animals;  and 
veterinary  service.  The  society  sends  a  confidential  letter  to  mem- 
bers giving  the  names  of  firms  that  are  found  guilty  in  selling 
adulterated  goods  and  they  advise  members  as  to  firms  deemed 
reliable  and  worthy  of  patronage.  These  last-named  benefits  are 
much  appreciated  and  must  be  of  high  value. 

The  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  a  great  event 
in  English  agriculture  and  represents  the  chief  work  of  this 
societv.  It  is  said  to  be  the  lari>est  market  in  the  world  for  some 
strains  of  pure-bred  live  stock.  Tt  is  always  held  late  in  June  or 
early  in  July  and  continues  for  five  days.  The  show  is  migratory, 
going  to  different  places  on  invitaticm.  The  city  or  town  visited 
provides  about  $10,000  toward  expenses  and  also  contributes  about 
as  much  more  toward  the  prize  fund,  while  the  society  contributes 
from  its  own  treasury  about  $12,000  toward  the  show.  Although 
a  large  amount  is  awarded  as  prizes,  even  exceeding  $50,000,  there 
is  usually  a  surplus,  and  this  has  been  accumulated  in  recent 
years  and  now  amounts  to  nearly  $225,000.  The  average  number 
of  persons  admitted  to  these  shows  is  about  125,000,  but  in  some 
years  it  exceeds  200,000. 

Livestock  constitutes  the  chief  exhibit,  there  being  nearly  3,000 
head  shown ;  machinery  is  next  in  importance,  with  about  5,000 
implements  entered.  Inventions  deemed  to  have  special  merit 
are  awarded  silver  medals,  and  machine  exhibitors  are  requested 
when  entering  to  state  if  they  have  machines  for  consideration  in 
this  connection.  Judges  at  the  show  are  accompanied  by  experts 
and  give  special  attention  to  new  inventions  and  improvements. 
Generally  there  are  from  fiftv  to  seventv  entries  of  new  machines 
and  only  two  or  three  medals  of  special  recognition  are  awarded. 
All  machine  exhibitors  pay  an  entry  fee. 

In  connection  with  the  show,  prizes  are  given  for  work  done  on 
farms.    In  this  class  entries  close  about  December  the  third.    In- 
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spectioiis  are  iiiiiJe  iii  February,  April  and  »Junc.  The  farm  prize 
competition  is  usually  limited  to  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  show  is  to  be  held.  These  contests  cost  about 
$2,500  annually  for  expenses  and  the  same  amount  in  addition 
for  prizes.  First  prizes  are  about  $500.  Horse  shoeing  competi- 
tions are  conducted,  with  a  total  prize  fund  of  over  $400,  first 
prizes  being  about  $5.00.  There  are  also  butter-making  competi- 
tions, sheep  dog  trials,  and  horticultural  exhibits. 

The  tests  of  agricultural  machines  seem  to  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  to  result  in  considerable  benefit.  For  example,  the  society 
reports  a  trial  of  potato  diggers  and  sorters.  The  first  prize 
offered  was  $100,  the  second  about  $50.  Fourteen  machines  put 
in  an  appearance  on  the  appointed  day.  The  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  test  was  fully  described  and  faults  of  the  machines  indi- 
cated. After  the  contest  a  report  covering  the  best  features  of 
the  winning  machine,  with  its  photograph,  is  published.  Some 
of  the  other  machines  also  are  pictured  in  the  report,  with  com- 
ments on  their  better  features. 

Livestock  Societies 

Owners  of  the  important  breeds  of  livestock  maintain  organiza- 
tions, with  permanent  headquarters,  many  of  them  being  located 
in  London,  their  purpose  being  to  advertise  and  otherwise  advance 
the  interests  of  their  own  breeds.  They  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  exhibiting  animals  in  local  and  larger  shows. 

The  Agricultural  Organization  Society 

This  body,  which  operates  in  England,  is  similar  to  the  organi- 
zation with  a  corresponding  name  in  Ireland.  For  many  years 
different  organizations  somewhat  of  the  character  of  this  one  had 
followed  one  another  without  much  success.  They  were  supported 
by  voluntary  donations,  a  wealthy  and  sympathetic  land  owner 
frequently  giving  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  for  the  support  of  the 
cause.  About  1900  the  society  of  the  present  name  was  organized, 
and  recently  it  also  has  passed  through  a  process  of  reorganization. 
In  its  earlv  historv  it  existed  entirelv  on  voluntarv  gifts,  until 
the  government  recognized  the  society  by  allowing  it  to  assist  in 
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who  discuss  cooperation  in  districts  where  they  have  been  invited 
to  go.  Usually  these  lecturers  are  staflF  officers  and  committee 
members  and  they  work  without  extra  pay,  but  there  are  also  some 
paid  organizers  on  whom  much  of  this  kind  of  work  falls.  Ex- 
perts on  cooperation  are  continually  employed  in  the  head  ofiBce 
in  London  to  attend  to  correspondence. 

2.  Organization  of  societies.  This  follows  the  preliminary 
work.  A  model  set  of  rules  is  offered  to  the  new  society  and  when 
adopted  must  be  registered  with  the  government.  Instruction 
is  given  as  to  methods  of  keeping  required  records.  Much  advice 
is  given  to  new  societies  upon  matters  of  administration. 

3.  Assistance  to  societies.  Frequently  a  local  society  is  in  need 
of  advice  and  this  is  furnished  by  experts  who  make  visits  or  con- 
duct correspondence.  Annual  meetings  of  local  societies  are 
attended.  A  great  deal  of  advice  is  given  also  to  local  societies 
concerning  legal  questions,  the  enforcement  of  rules,  purchase  of 
supplies,  disposal  of  products,  and  advantages  or  dangers  of  pos- 
sible local  enactments. 

4.  Schemes  for  linking  societies  having  similar  interests  are 
being  studied  and  slowly  worked  out.  In  this  manner  questions 
are  successfully  handled  which  concern  all  the  membership,  but 
are  too  difficult  for  a  small  local  society  to  handle  alone;  such 
questions,  for  example,  as  railroad  rates  and  service.  Some  in- 
teresting examples  of  service  of  this  latter  kind  were  noted.  The 
society  assisted  certain  societies  to  secure  a  separate  and  more 
favorable  rating  for  cucumbers  when  shipped  in  a  certain  manner 
which  would  permit  distribution  to  many  cities,  instead  of  whole- 
sale shipments  to  London  only,  whence  dealers  had  been  distribut- 
ing to  other  places.  Anomer  effort  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  creamery,  the  parent  organization  remaining  in 
touch  with  the  work  until  a  manager  had  been  secured  and  success 
seemed  to  be  assured.  And  in  another  instance  combined  efforts, 
guided  by  the  society,  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  seeds  being 
sold  in  a  large  community.  Frequently  concessions  have  been 
secured  on  prices  of  fertilizers  amounting  to  $3.00  to  $4.00  per 
ton  and  liberal  concessions  have  been  secured  also  on  clover  seed 
and  certain  other  articles  which  farmers  purchase  in  quantity. 
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poses,  to  assure  themselves  that  the  plants  are  in  good  condition 
and  kept  free  from  obnoxious  weeds.  Clover  seed  is  handled  in 
the  same  way.  As  this  happens  to  be  a  large  clover  seed  produc- 
ing district,  the  society  handles  the  seed  for  its  members  and 
even  exports  direct  to  America  and  the  European  continent.  It 
imports  alfalfa  and  alsike  clover  seed.  In  1912  it  distributed 
about  twelve  tons  of  alfalfa  seed  to  its  members,  and  about  100 
tons  of  clover  seed.  Members  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  seed 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  society  to  have  it  cleaned  at  lower  cost 
than  is  possible  elsewhere. 

Official  seed  testing  is  not  c(;nducted  in  England.  ,  Private  ex- 
perts make  tests  at  a  high  rate  of  charge.  These  facts  explain 
in  large  measure  the  popularity  of  the  work  of  this  association. 

A  large  quantity  of  feeding  stuffs  is  handled  by  the  association 
also  on  a  narrow  profit  margin.  Linseed  and  cottonseed  oil  cake 
are  imported  by  the  shipload.  The  needs  of  the  members  are 
estimated  to  within  a  few  himdred  tons  and  orders  are  placed 
several  months  in  advance  of  final  distribution.  This  feed  is 
handled  in  a  large  warehouse  belonging  to  the  members.  A  mill 
is  operated  so  that  feed  may  be  reduced  to  the  most  convenient 
form  for  use. 

At  one  time  an  entire  cargo  of  Scotch  seed  potatoes  was  brought 
to  Ipswich  for  members  of  this  association.  In  this  way,  indi- 
vidual farmers  were  saved  over  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  fertilizers  are  handled  which  are 
tested  by  the  association.  This  is  purchased  from  the  largest 
fertilizer  companies  and  includes  special  mixtures  of  such  com- 
position as  the  members  of  the  society  may  order.  These  may 
be  delivered  in  quantities  of  two  or  three  thousand  tons.  Mem- 
bers are  advised  which  fertilizer  is  best  to  use;  for  example,  on 
a  heavy  or  light  soil  and  for  different  crops.  Largo  quantities 
of  fertilizer  ingredients  are  handled  separately. 

The  sales  of  machinery  and  hardware  amount  to  about  $125,- 
000  annuallv. 

About  5,000  tons  of  coal,  including  steam,  house  and  kitchen 
coal,  were  purchased  for  the  members  in  one  year. 

Potatoes  and  other  farm  products  are  sold  for  members. 
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The  success  of  the  iisvsociatioii  is  said  to  be  hu'^ely  due  to  the 
fact  that  well  traiued  men  have  been  selected  to  manage  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  Althougji  the  association  is  only  about  six 
years  old,  it  appears  to  be  on  a  substantial  foundation.  Business 
is  conducted  on  a  two  and  one-lialf  per  cent,  basis  and  shows  a 
profit. 

At  the  present  time  the  association's  business  is  conducted  in 
several  buildings  located  in  different  parts  of  Ipswich.  Its  inter- 
est wisely  has  been  centered  on  good  business  methods  rather  than 
in  fine-appearing  structures  and  office  conveniences.  Its  activities 
have  now  reached  a  point  where  it  has  been  decided  to  put  up 
one  large  building  to  accommodate  the  different  branches.  The 
buildings  now  occupied  include  a  warehouse  near  the  foreigrn 
shipping  dock,  a  mill  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  a  clpver  seed  store, 
a  root-seed  storehouse,  an  egg  building  and  a  headquarters  build- 
ing. 

Near  the  headquarters  of  the  cooperative  society  at  Ipswich 
there  is  a  cattle  market  which  is  said  to  fill  an  important  need 
of  the  farmers  in  this  section.  Animals  to  be  sold  are  brought 
to  the  market  on  a  certain  day.  They  are  admitted  to  a  pen  one 
at  a  time,  and  as  they  enter  the  auctioneer  sells  them  to  the  high- 
est bidders  and  charges  $1.25  for  making  the  sale.  The  weight 
of  the  animal  is  not  stated.  It  is  purchased  by  the  butchers  on 
its  appearance.  Under  this  system  the  person  with  one  animal 
to  sell  is  at  no  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  who  have  a 
considerable  number. 

Other  cooperative  societies  like  the  one  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
are  being  formed  by  the  Organization  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  live  hogs,  and  others  to  conduct  bacon  factories.  In  at 
least  some  of  these  the  members  agree  to  market  all  their  hogs 
through  the  society.  In  certain  cases  these  societies  have  entered 
into  arrangements  with  other  societies  which  distribute  food 
products,  so  that  by  means  of  two  agencies,  both  cooperative,  the 
pork  finds  its  way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  An  im- 
portant reason  for  the  organization  of  the  live  hog  or  bacon 
societies  was  the  fact  that  buvers  from  Ix)ndon  and  other  cities. 
going   into   coimtry   districts   made   arrangements   among  them- 
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and  fifty  dollars  is  the  maximum  loau  which  may  be  given  to 
any  one  member.  The  loans  are  usually  made  on  a  promissory 
note 'of  the  borrower  endorsed  by  two  sureties,  and  sometimes 
additional  securities  when  this  is  demanded.  The  societies  are 
managed  by  unpaid  committees.  Losses  are  almost  unknown,  be- 
cause only  reliable  men  are  elected  to  membership  and  no  loans 
are  allowed  unless  the  committee  considers  that  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  wanted  are  likely  to  prove  remunerative.  Every 
member,  being  personally  liable  for  losses,  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
an  inspector  to  see  that  no  mistake  is  made.  This  abundant  in- 
spection has  its  influence  on  the  borrower  to  do  his  utmost  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  wliich  the  loan  was  secured.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  private  country  banks  are  being  absorbed  by 
joint  stock  banks  located  in  London,  and  the  old  conservative 
local  banker,  who  was  well  informed  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  whole  community,  is  gradually  disappearing.  This  is  an 
added  argument  for  the  credit  banks. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  doing  business  with 
the  joint  stock  bank,  a  central  cooperative  agricultural  bank  has 
been  organized  and  this  bank  is  supported  in  part  by  guarantors 
who  are  members  of  the  agricultural  organization  society.  Effort 
is  being  made  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  of  $500,000. 

Agricultural   Chambers 

An  organization  known  as  an  Agricultural  Chamber  is  located 
in  each  county.  They  are  supposed  to  be  non-political  and  to 
have  the  support  of  both  political  parties.  Their  objects  are  to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  and 
especially  to  watch  over  all  measures  affecting  agriculture  in 
Parliament  and  to  take  such  action  in  connection  with  these 
measures  as  may  seem  best.  Agricultural  questions  not  pending 
in  Parliament  are  also  considered.  The  chambers  have  formed 
an  association  known  as  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of 
Agriculture.  Tt  includes  various  kinds  of  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, both  those  interested  in  general  and  special  subjects. 

The  bodies  now  associated  number  111,  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  about  35,000  persons.    The  Central  Chamber  numbers 
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380  members^  a  large  number  of  whom  are  members  of  Parliament. 
Some  of  the  county  agricultural  chambers  are  very  active,  while 
others  are  doing  practically  nothing.  The  Central  Chamber, 
composed  of  delegates,  accomplishes  valuable  results,  chiefly 
through  its  l^slative  efforts.  It  maintains  a  permanent  office  in 
London.  It  has  long  been  a  custom  for  the  chairman  of  this  body 
to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  and  it  is  « 
customary  for  the  vice-chairman  to  be  a  member  of  the  other 
House.  As  a  rule,  the  presidency  alternates  year  by  year  between 
the  two  leading  political  parties. 

The  creation  of  the  Board  or  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
important  branch  of  the  government  service,  in  1889,  was  said 
to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  Recently  the  Central  Chamber  has  been  aggres- 
sively opposing  legislation  considered  objectionable  to  farming 
interests.  It  avoids  discussing  tariff  questions,  because  of  the 
radically  different  views  of  influential  members.  Meetings  of  the 
council  are  held  eight  times  each  year  and  extra  special  meetings 
when  necessary.  Some  delegates  from  local  societies  have  their 
expenses  paid,  but  about  half  of  the  delegates  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses. Usually  the  meetings  are  attended  by  more  than  100 
persons,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  the  total  membership.  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  committees  whose  reports  are  received  and 
debated  and  acted  upon  bv  the  full  body.  Among  the  benefits 
claimed  by  this  organization  are  the  passage  of  laws  preventing 
the  importation  of  diseased  animals,  reduction  of  local  rates  of 
taxation,  promotion  of  educational  measures,  regulation  of  rail- 
way and  canal  traffic,  prevention  of  the  sale  of  adulterated  foods 
and  drugs.  Members  of  the  Central  Chamber  must  be  proposed  . 
and  duly  elected.  The  membership  fee  is  about  $5.00  per  year. 
This  entitles  members  to  copies  of  the  official  reports,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  at  the  general  meetings,  the  use  of  agricultural 
books,  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  information  from  the 
secretary. 
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Recent  years  have  witnessed  great  improvements  of  crop  yields 
and  methods  of  cultivation  in  France.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  it  is  said  that  the  average  wheat  yield  has  increased  about 
fifty  per  cent  Much  credit  for  this  progress  is  given  to  agricul- 
tural organizations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  5,000  in  the 
country  that  are  interested  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  bearing 
upon  agriculture.  Very  little  assistance  is  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  societies  interested  in  general  subjects,  including  buying 
and  selling;  but  considerable  help  is  given  to  credit  and  insur- 
ance societies. 

As  in  some  countries,  agricultural  societies  in  France  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups: 

First.  Educational,  not  interested  in  conmierce  except  in 
a  very  small  way  which  is  incidental  to  other  work. 

Second.  Commercial,  including  societies  that  buy  and 
sell  products  for  their  members,  and  a  large  number  of 
credit  and  insurance  societies  (as  a  rule  the  organizations  in 
this  group  deal  only  with  their  own  members). 

Third.  Societies  of  agricultural  laborers,  interested  chiefly 
in  wages. 

Society  op  Farmers  of  France 

This  society  was  organized  about  forty-two  years  ago  and  now 
occupies  a  splendid  permanent  building  in  Paris.  In  the  same 
building  there  are  also  headquarters  of  several  other  agricultural 
organizations.  The  office  work  of  this  society  is  conducted  by  a 
secretary-general,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  about 
twenty  clerks.  It  has  about  12,500  members,  these  being  mostly 
large  land  owners;  but  others  who  are  interested  in  agriculture 
are  admitted,  and  the  number  includes  from  700  to  800  affiliated 
societies.  These  last  named  societies  are  represented  in  the 
national  societies  by  their  presidents,  who  have  the  same  voice  as 
individual  members.  Each  member,  whether  an  individual  or  a 
society,  pays  about  $4  a  year.    Considerable  capital  is  left  to  the 
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society  in  bequests  to  be  used  in  giving  prizes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. No  funds  are  received  from  the  government,  and  officers  of 
the  society  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
governmental  influence  which  would  come  with  appropriations. 
Affiliated  societies  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  number  and  kind  in  any  district  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  agriculture  and  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 
They  are  "  deliberative  "  and  do  not  engage  in  commerce.  They 
are  independent  of  one  another,  though  affiliated  with  the  mother 
society.  Some  of  these  local  societies  are  very  active,  while  others 
are  correspondingly  inactive.  It  is  said  that  they  generally  en- 
courage the  agricultural  experts  who  are  maintained  in  their 
respective  sections  by  the  government,  and  thus  work  of  these 
experts  is  made  much  more  effective.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
local  societies  receive  a  small  amount  of  government  aid  if  the 
expert  so  recommends.  This  aid  may  be  withheld  if  the  govern- 
ment deems  the  district  to  be  "  reactionary.'^  The  government 
funds  are  used  largely  in  the  conduct  of  shows  for. cattle.  The 
local  societies  give  special  attentioaoi  to  the  improvement  of  cows. 
They  do  not  conduct  the  usual  cow  test  or  control  associations; 
prizes  are  awarded  for  meritorious  animals  selected  in  other  ways. 
The  Society  of  Farmers  of  France  was  created  to  study  all 
questions  of  interest  to  agriculture.  It  does  not  engage  in  com- 
mercial business.  It  has  fourteen  sections,  devoted  to  as  many 
subjects,  and  each  one  is  governed  by  a  special  committee.  Its 
chief  activities  are  the  following: 

Instruction.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  experts  are  em- 
ployed occasionally.  Prominent  and  successful  farmers  are 
selected  for  lecture  assignments.  They  are  paid  for  such 
work  an  honorarium  of  about  $4  a  day,  and  frequently  they 
speak  before  local  societies,  their  expenses  being  paid  by  the 
societies  addressed.  Considerable  value  is  attached  to  the 
discussions  that  are  aroused  in  connection  with  these  ad- 
dresses. 

Prizes.  These  are  awarded  to  persons  who  are  considered 
to  render  the  best  service  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
Funds  received  through  bequests  are  commonly  used  for  these 
prizes. 
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Bulletins.  These  cover  timely  subjects,  such  as  plant 
diseases,  and  are  distributed  to  the  members.  (The  govern- 
ment also  sends  out  agricultural  literature  in  bulletin  form.  J 

Legislation.  '  This  section  of  the  society  keeps  close  watch 
of  agricultural  tariffs  and  presents  the  views  of  the  society 
to  the  government  as  the  interests  of  the  farming  classes  seem 
to  require. 

Laboratory.  This  is  maintained  by  the  society  for  the  con- 
venience of  members,  and  on  account  of  fees  charged  is  about 
self  supporting,  requiring  a  small  appropriation  only  from 
the  society. 

Library.  A  large  agricultural  library  is  maintained  in 
the  headquarters  building. 

Grants  of  funds.  Money  is  donated  to  agricultural  schools 
and  experiment  stations  to  secure  their  assistance  in  the  in- 
vestigation or  development  o:^  special  subjects.  The  grants 
are  most  liberal  in  the  interest  of  two  schools  that  are  not 
maintained  by  the  government. 

Cattle  diseases.  Outbreaks  of  diseases  are  investigated 
and  remedial  measures  are  recommended  to  the  national  de- 
partment of  agriculture. 

Experts.  These  men  are  trained  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery,  knowledge  concerning  which  is  greatly  needed 
because  of  the  increasing  use  of  machinery. 

Cattle  shows.  The  government  conducts  shows,  and  the 
society  holds  smaller  shows  in  districts,  during  the  interval 
between  those  of  the  ggvemment,  so  as  to  help  maintain 
among  the  farmers  a  keen  interest  in  improving  livestock 
and  agricultural  methods. 

Purchase  of  supplies.  While  the  society  does  not  engage 
in  commercial  business,  it  sometimes  assists  members  in  pur- 
chasing fertilizers,  cattle  or  other  supplies,  but  this  is  done 
only  as  an  accommodation.  Whatever  the  society  handles  in 
this  way  is  done  without  profit.  As  a  rule  the  members  are 
referred  to  the  buying  societies.  But  this  society  is  said  to 
have  carried  on  a  propaganda  which  has  prevented  certain 
dealers  from  getting  a  monopoly  in  the  fertilizer  business. 
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The  National  Aobicultubal  Society  of  France 

This  society  is  about  150  years  old.  It  has  only  fifty-two 
regular  and  forty  associate  members.  Membership  is  extended  to 
a  limited  few  who  have  made  a  reputation  in  agriculture.  The 
oi^anization  is  comparable  with  an  academy  of  agriculture  and 
is  strongly  scientific.  It  has  some  property,  receives  legacies,  and 
gets  $4,000  annually  from  the  government.  The  members  meet 
once  a  week,  and  a  technical  agricultural  publication  is  issued 
monthly. 

■ 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture 

This  society  exerts  some  influence  for  agriculture.  Its  field 
seems  to  overlap  that  occupied  hy  the  Society  of  Farmers  of 
France.  It  does  not  buy  or  sell  goods  or  publish  statistics.  Its 
educational  efforts  are  largely  through  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment experts  in  the  various  districts.  It  has  som^  political  in- 
fluence. 

Central  Union  of  Syndicates  of  French  Farmers 

No  government  help  is  extended  to  this  organization.  It  con- 
ducts its  work  largely  through  about  2,200  local  societies  which 
are  knoWn  as  syndicates  and  has  about  600  active  members.  This 
central  organization  buys  enormous  quantities  of  supplies  for  its 
members.  Goods  are  handled  quickly  when  needed  but  ware- 
houses are  not  maintained.  Purchases  are  made  direct  by  groups 
of  local  syndicates,  or  through  the  national  office.  In  1911  there 
was  supplied  to  members  about  40,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  a  large 
quantity  of  cattle  feeds,  coal  and  machines.  Some  of  the  societies 
claim  to  buy  anything  a  member  wants,  but  they  do  not  carry  a 
large  assortment  of  goods. 

An  important  function  of  the  central  union  is  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  syndicates.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  these 
conunercial  societies  are  not  well  equipped  for  selling  farm 
products;  but  in  southern  France  there  are  organizations  which 
are  selling  and  exporting  fruits  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  One 
of  these,  with  headquarters  at  Marseilles,  refuses  to  accept  fruit 
of  low  quality  and  the  name  of  this  society  has  become  a  guarantee. 
of  high  quality  in  markets  where  its  products  go. 
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Credit  Societies 

Special  facilities  for  various  forms  of  rural  credit  in  France 
are  of  recent  date.  Independent  societies  and  others  receiving 
government  funds  are  in  operation.  The  independent  societies 
are  similar  to  German  organizations,  some  of  them  are  said  to 
be  modeled  after  the  Raiffeisen  banks.  Deposits  of  members  and 
funds  borrowed  constitute  the  working  capital.  The  members  do 
not  hold  shares,  and  receive  no  dividends.  The  reserve  is  made 
up  of  accumulated  profits  and  when  this  amounts  to  as  much  as 
one-fourth  of  the  necessary  capital  for  conducting  the  work  of 
the  society  the  interest  rate  on  loans  is  lowered  to  a  point  at  which 
the  income  will  just  about  meet  the  general  expenses.  The  loans 
are  very  small  in  amount,  they  are  limited  to  the  members  and 
are  allowed  only  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  societies  pay  interest 
on  deposits  of  about  three  per  cent. ;  loan^  are  made  at  about  four 
per  cent.  The  loans  are  given  on  personal  security  or  on  mort- 
gage, and  when  for  long  periods,  arrangement  is  made  for  re- 
payment of  a  part  of  the  principal  annually.  The  members  of 
these  societies  assume  unlimited  liability. 

These  local  banks  are  affiliated  with  larger  banks  which  operate 
in  larger  territories  and  which  assist  in  exchanging  funds  be- 
tween the  smaller  ones.  That  this  class  of  institutions  is  thriving 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1893  there  were  seventeen 
banks  of  this  kind,  and  in  1910  there  were  over  672,  with  more 
than  28,000  members  and  doing  an  annual  business  of  about 
$4,000,000. 

Societies  or  bureaus  for  credit  are  formed  by  members  of  co- 
operative buying  and  selling  societies.  Each  member  takes  a  share 
of  stock,  costing  from  $4  to  $5.  After  the  organization  is  effected 
new  members  are  added  by  election,  and  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
persons  who  are  unreliable  or  too  neglectful  of  their  work. 

There  are  small  numbers  of  other  mutual  credit  societies  or 
banks  operating  on  somewhat  different  plans,  but  the  chief 
activities  along  this  line  are  in  connection  with  societies  receiv- 
ing financial  aid  from  the  government  and  these  operate  chiefly 
under  laws  passed  since  1893. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  ninety-six  regional  banks. 
Erxh  one  of  these  is  affiliated  with  a  number  of  local  banks  serving 
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small  districts.  Funds  used  by  these  banks  come  largely  from 
the  Bank  of  France.  As  a  condition  imposed  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  privileges,  this  bank  was  required  by  the  government  to 
advance  $8,000,000  without  interest  and  to  turn  over  a  sum  not 
less  than  $400,000  a  year,  which  latter  amount  is  not  to  be  re- 
turned. The  annual  payments  depend  upon  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  and  they  have  been  twice  as  much  as  the  minimum 
required.  Thus  the  government  has  created  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  its  system  of  agricultural  credit.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
government  has  done  as  much. 

The  regional  banks  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  government 
an  amount  equal  to  four  times  their  paid-up  capital,  and  this 
without  interest.  The  funds  are  distributed  through  the  ministry 
of  agriculture  and  the  operations  of  the  banks  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  government  agents. 

The  r^onal  banks  are  organized  by  individuals  and  local 
banks,  the  latter  having  representatives  on  the  board  of  manage- 
ment The  amount  of  deposits  which  may  be  accepted  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  on  shares  are  limited  by  law.  The  profits 
constitute  a  reserve  fimd  from  which  government  loans  are  to  be 
paid.  The  working  capital  of  the  regional  banks  in  1910 
amounted  to  about  $14,000,000,  including  about  $8,000,000  re- 
ceived from  the  government  and  less  than  $4,000,000  represent- 
ing paid  up  capital. 

There  are  about  4,000  local  banks  affiliated  with  these  regional 
banks.  The  members  subscribe  for  shares,  paying  in,  ordinarily, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  amount.  These  shares  may  not  yield 
more  than  a  four  per  cent  premium. 

In  some  societies  the  liability  of  the  member  is  limited  to  his 
shares.  In  other  societies  the  members  assume  larger  liability, 
even  to  the  extreme  of  making  it  unlimited.  In  some  instances 
the  conamittee  managing  the  society  is  made  responsible  for 
losses.  A  part  of  the  funds  of  these  societies  are  invested  in 
stock  of  the  regional  bank. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  member  of  the  society  to  secure  a 
small  loan.  This  is  given  to  him  on  his  note  and  his  honor,  but 
sometimes  sureties  are  required. 
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Interest  on  loans  is  usually  about  four  per  cefnt.  The  size  of 
loans  is  limited  frequently  to  as  low  as  $200.  The  loans  are 
made  for  specific  agricultural  purposes,  their  value  in  1910  being 
about  $14,000,000.  Ordinarily  the  loans  are  made  for  three 
months  and  may  be  renewed  for  periods  of  the  same  length,  but 
partial  payments  are  required  with  renewals.  The  local  bank 
pays  three  per  cent  for  its  funds  and  commonly  loans  to  farmers 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  When  application  is  made  for  a 
loan  this  may  be  passed  on  to  the  regional  bank  and  thence  to  the 
head  office,  which  accepts  the  regional  bank  and  the  local  bank 
as  ample  security. 

The  kind  of  loans  made  by  these  societies  are  classified  as : 

1.  Short  time  loans  to  individuals,  which  are  the  most 
important.  . 

2.  Short  time  loans  to  cooperative  societies. 

3.  Long  time  loans  to  individuals.  The  maximum  period 
of  these  loans  is  fifteen  years,  the  maximum  loan  being  about 
$1,600.  These  loans  are  made  to  enable  farmers  to  enlarge 
or  permanently  improve  their  property.  Rate  of  interest  is 
only  two  per  cent,  and  arrangejnent  may  be  made  to  pay  off 
the  principal  by  annual  payments. 

4.  Long  time  loans  to  coopeiative  societies.  The  rate  of 
interest  here  is  also  two  per  c<nt.,  and  loans  may  be  made 
for  as  long  as  twenty-five  years. 

Mortgage  loans  for  long  terms  are  made  by  the  Credit  Foncier, 
which  has  close  ofiicial  connections  with,  and  is  supervised  by,  the 
government.  This  is  not  a  cooperative  society,  but  mentioned 
here  because  of  its  important  bearing  to  the  subject  of  loans. 
From  this  great  financial  institution  borrowers  may  secure  funds 
for  long  periods,  a  maximum  of  seventy-five  years,  and  pay  for 
the  principal  by  adding  a  small  amount  each  year  to  the  interest 
payments.  Loans  on  farm  lands  may  amount  to  about  one-half 
the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  The  latter  are  valued  low. 
A  seventy-five-year  loan  with  amortization  provision  costs  about 
four  and  one^uarter  per  cent.  Provision  is  made  to  enable  the 
bank  to  dispose  of  property  if  its  value  falls  so  as  to  threaten  the 
security  for  the  loan.  Funds  used  by  this  bank  are  borrowed 
from  the  public  on  bonds  which  pay  three  per  cent 


VI  GERMANY 

The  American  agricultural  visitor  in  Oennany  finds  an  amaz- 
ing number  and  variety  of  agricultural  organizations.  Most  is 
heard  about  the  credit  societies  which  abound  everywhere,  but 
operations  running  into  enormous  totals  are  conducted  by 
farmers'  buying  societies.  There  are  also  organizations  for  pro- 
moting different  phases  of  agriculture  through  education  and 
even  through  political  means.  The  German  methods  are  not 
new,  but  thev  seem  of  late  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.  A  trained  expert  from  England  recently  spent 
about  two  years  officially  in  Germany  studying  its  agricultural 
organizations.  Many  other  individuals  and  delegations  have 
spent  months  in  that  country  to  learn  of  customs  that  would  be 
valuable  but  are  unknown  in  their  native  lands.  Some  students 
have  come  from  Japan.  At  Darmstadt  there  is  a  school  main- 
tained especially  for  employees  of  cooperative  societies.  The 
term  lasts  six  months,  and  besides  a  class  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
Germans  there  are  usually  half  a  dozen  foreigners  included  in 
the  limited  attendance. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  number  of  organizations  in  operation^ 
the  following  were  found  in  the  city  of  Posen:  an  agricultural 
chamber  with  affiliated  societies  devoted  to  different  phases  of 
agriculture,  a  farm  labor  society  organized  to  assist  in  finding 
laborers,  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  two  banks 
serving  agricultural  interests,  a  cooperative  farmers'  insurance 
company;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Posen  there  are  societies  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  bees,  hops,  seeds,  wines,  fruits,  garden  products, 
the  welfare  of  farm  laborers,  spirit  production,  dairying,  thresh- 
ing, buying  and  selling  supplies,  and  potato  drying. 

Official  and  Semi-Official  Bodies 

Besides  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  there  are  many  official  and 
semi-official  bodies  responsible  for  various  phases  of  agricultural 
development  or  supervision. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Board  consists  of  twenty-five  members 
who  secure  their  position  by  election  from  agricultural  chambers 
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or  leading  agricultural  societies  or  by  appointment  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  These  latter  members  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed in  number  one-tKird  of  the  elective  members.  No  salaries 
are  paid.  This  board  acts  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  considers  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
agricultural  chambers. 

A  Veterinary  Council  gives  expert  opinion  on  veterinary 
affairs  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  to  courts  of  law;  it 
receives  reports  from  official  veterinarians  and  compiles  statistics 
of  cattle  diseases,  and  assists  in  conducting  examinations  for 
veterinary  positions. 

A  Marsh  Commission  serves  as  an  advisory  board  on  the  sub- 
ject indicated  by  its  name.  In  recent  years  it  has  also  given  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  light  sand  soils. 

There  are  seven  provincial  annuity  banks  in  different  cities. 
These  are  under  the  ministers  of  agriculture  and  finance  and  are 
intended  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  poverty. 

There  is  a  supreme  agricultural  court,  located  in  Berlin,  which 
is  a  court  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  various  commissions. 

Nine  general  commissions  have  supervisory  relations  to  affairs 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  certain  taxation  questions,  estate 
consolidation  and  separation,  agricultural  annuities  banks,  water 
control,  forestation  of  vacant  land,  settlements  on  government 
marsh  lands,  the  founding  of  loan  and  savings  banks  and  credit 
and  mortgage  societies,  and  certain  judicial  functions. 

The  Colonization  Commission,  with  headquarters  in  Posen,  has 
special  charge  of  bringing  about  the  German  settlement  of  large 
areas  of  the  empire  not  now  occupied  by  German  peopla 

There  are  various  financial  institutions  with  different  degrees 
of  responsibility  to  the  go;vemment. 

There  are  five  headquarters  for  horse  breeding,  with  eighteen 
branches. 

The  official  financial  budgets  carry  considerable  sums  for  the 
development  of  different  phases  of  agriculture;  for  example,  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  dykes,  dams  and  drainage  and  a 
marsh  experiment  station ;  over  $50,000  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  meadows ;  about  $200,000  for  the  assist- 
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ance  of  agricultural  societies  and  the  general  promotion  ,of  agri- 
culture; about  $75,000  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  orchard, 
vineyard  and  garden  products ;  and  items  for  other  such  purposes. 

Classification  of  German  Agricultural  Societies 

The  agricultural  societies  of  Germany  may  be  classified  in 
three  groups: 

1.  Official  societies,  which  include  the  chambers  of  agri- 
culture. These  are  organized  under  laws  of  the  different 
states;  for  example,  there  are  twelve  in  operation  under  the 
Prussian  law. 

2.  Private  organizations  having  a  voluntary  membership, 
including  the  German  Agricultural  Society  with  18,000 
members  along  technical  or  educational  lines,  the  League 
of  Farmers  having  about  300,000  members,  and  farmers' 
societies  or  unions  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  number, 
their  purpose  being  chiefly  technical. 

3.  Cooperative  societies.  Their  most  important  activity 
is  in  personal  credit.  One  authority  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  these  societies  "  have  saved  the  German  farmers  from 
extinction."  Private  bankers  and  capitalists,  cattle  dealers 
and  tradesmen,  were  charging  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  on 
loans  and  taking  as  security  some  essential  part  of  the  farm 
equipment  such  as  a  horse  or  a  cow  in  years  past.  In 
thousands  of  cases  the  farmer  was  unable  to  make  payment 
and  suffered  heavy  and  cruel  loss,  because  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  poor  crop  and  needed  to  borrow  a  sm^l  amount 
of  money  for  temporary  relief. 

There  are  also  unions  of  farm  employees  and  these  societies 
have  their  chief  union,  the  total  membership  numbering  about 
18,000.  Special  societies  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry,  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  breeding,  poultry, 
bees,  and  other  subjects. 
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Chambebs  of  Aqricultuke 

In  the  belief  that  the  voluntary  agricultural  organizations,  of 
which  there  were  many,  were  not  capable  of  properly  represent- 
ing agriculture  and  promoting  its  interests,  a  form  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  provided  by  the  government  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  growing  requirements,  which  includes  advice  to  government 
officials  and  assistance  in  carrying  forward  new  policies  toward 
agriculture.  The  organization  of  chambers  of  agriculture  was 
authorized  by  a  law  in  1894.  This  law  provides  that  they  shall 
give  attention  to  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture  and  forestry, 
with  special  attention  to  the  organization  of  farmers  into  c(h 
operative  societies.  A  person  is  eligible  to  membership  of  a 
chamber  only  if  he  is  earning  his  living  by  farming  and  inde- 
pendently of  other  sources  of  income.  Exceptions  are  made  for 
persons  who  still  live  in  a  district  where  they  were  formerly 
actively  occupied  in  farming  and  for  persons  who  have  served  a 
long  period  on  the  managing  committee  of  a  chamber  or  as  an 
official  of  agricultural  or  cooperative  societies.  Other  persons 
who  have  given  signal  service  to  agriculture  may  become  mem- 
bers. Chambers  are  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  and  this  money  is 
collected  with  other  taxes  by  government  offi<;ers.  The  tax  may 
be  as  high  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  land  tax  assessment. 
A  slight  increase  may  be  allowed  by  special  action  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  This  tax  provides  for  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
for  a  chamber  in  an  important  district.  The  government  maJkes 
appropriations  also  to  the  chambers  for  certain  phases  of  their 
work. 

The  chamber  at  Halle  was  visited.  It  was  founded  in  1896  by 
the  union  of  an  agricultural  society  and  a  society  for  bettering 
farm  laborers'  conditions.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
chambers  in  Germany.  It  occupies  an  immense  building,  con- 
taining a  beautiful  hall  with  seats  for  about  500  persons,  and 
another  hall  for  smaller  meetings,  and  a  well  equipped  kitchen 
for  use  in  serving  dinners.  The  building  contains  also  living 
rooms  for  the  president  and  the  director.  The  many  offices  are 
occupied  by  about  300  employees  of  the  chamber  and  a  central 
cooperative  society  and  one  or  two  other  agricultural  organiza- 
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tions.  The  ordinary  members  of  this  chamber  are  located  in 
thirty-nine  different  constituencies,  including  twenty-eight  rural 
political  districts  which  are  independent,  and  eleven  which  are 
combined  with  town  districts.  A  constituency  elects  two  or  more 
members,  depending  upon  the  amoimt  of  ground  tax  the  district 
pays.  The  general  membership  elects  a  general  assembly  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  twelve  members,  eech  one  serving  six 
years,  and  ten  advisory  members  elected  for  three  years  each. 
The  board  of  directors  has  thirteen  members,  the  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  and  ten  ordinary  members.  There  are  twenty- 
five  so-called  boards  of  trustees  of  from  three  to  eight  members 
each,  each  one  being  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  some  agricul- 
tural institution,  such  as  a  chemical  experiment  station,  a  plant 
station,  a  poultry  breeding  station,  a  cattle  insurance  branch,  a 
school  on  pastures,  one  of  the  eleven  winter  agricultural  schools 
and  a  small  number  each  of  domestic  economv  schools  and  horse- 
shoeing  schools.  The  finances  show  a  surplus  of  about  $750,000, 
which  is  chiefly  invested  in  real  estate  in  Halle.  The  home 
building  of  the  chamber  is  valued  at  about  $250,000  and  carries 
a  debt  of  about  $85,000. 

The  income  of  the  chamber  in  Halle  in  1897  amounted  to 
nearly  $75,000;  in  1904  about  $220,000,  and  in  1912  nearly 
$400,000.  Of  the  income  in  1912  the  national  government  ap- 
propriated seventeen  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  the  provincial  and 
smaller  governmental  districts  appropriated  seven  and  seven- 
tenths.  Eighteen  and  three-tenths  was  received  from  compul- 
sory contributions  through  the  ground  tax,  and  fifty-six  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  represents  fees  for  analyses,  and  such  other  ser- 
vices as  the  chamber  performs.  The  compulsory  contributions  in 
1896  were  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. ;  from  1897  to  1903,  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent;  from  1904  to  1907,  two-fifths  of  one  per 
cent,  and  from  1908  to  1912  one-half  of  one  per  cent  The  per- 
centage applies  to  the  total  collections  of  land  tax. 

There  are  employed  by  the  chamber  about  500  clerks  and  other 
permanent  employees,  including  125  teachers  who  give  part  of 
their  time  to  the  schools  referred  to  elsewhere.  ^N'inety  of  the 
employees  have  had  university  training.  Salaries  in  1912 
amounted  to  nearly  $185,000,  about  $75,000  of  which  was  paid  to 
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employees  at  the  head  office,  and  $32,000  to  employees  of  agricul- 
tural schools  and  $11,000  to  the  support  of  the  agricultural  chem- 
ical experiment  station,  the  plant  station  and  two  experimental 
farms.     About  $2,000  is  allowed  for  a  poultry  breeding  station. 

The  work  of  the  chamber  is  promoted  almost  entirely  by  com- 
mittees, each  committee  having  five  members  selected  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  empowered  to  add  to  their  membership  as  many 
as  eight  persons  not  connected  with  the  chamber.  The  work  is 
divided  under  fourteen  headings,  as  follows: 

1.  Agricultural  societies  and  schools.  The  Chamber  took 
over  from  one  of  the  societies  which  it  absorbed,  120 
affiliated  agricultural  societies  with  nearly  14,000  members. 
The  number  of  societies  and  number  of  members  since  has 
greatly  increased.  These  societies  receive  through  the 
Chamber  ai)propriations  of  government  money  as  subsidies 
for  their  work  under  conditions  imposed  through  the  Cham- 
ber. The  eleven  wandering  schools  show  an  attendance  of 
646  pupils;  schools  on  meadows,  166;  schools  on  domestic 
economy,  248;  horseshoeing  schools,  91,  and  general  agri- 
cultural schools,  32. 

2.  Crops  and  experiments.  This  section  approved  in  one 
recent  year  the  crops  of  seeds  raised  on  fifty-six  farms,  and 
in  four  years  has  awarded  about  $1,400  as  prizes  to  twenty- 
three  peasant  farmers  for  superior  methods.  It  has  assisted 
its  members  in  carrying  out  nearly  5,000  fertilizer  experi- 
ments, 2,100  tests  of  varieties  of  plants,  and  in  the  erection 
of  175  manure  sheds. 

3.  Animal  breeding.  Seven  breeding  associations,  repre- 
senting diiFerent  kinds  of  live  stock,  are  being  assisted.  Aid 
is  given  to  twenty-four  cow  test  associations  having  346 
members  and  over  8,000  cows.  Advice  is  given  upon  plant- 
ing of  permanent  pastures,  the  selection  of  purebred  stock, 
the  organization  of  local  shows,  and  the  purchase  of  breeding 
stock.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  stallions  belonging  to 
private  societies  have  been  approved.  These  include  eighty- 
five  Belgians,  seven  Shires,  three  of  the  Danish  breed,  and 
twenty-four  high  grades.     The  budget  of  this  section  for 
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1912  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the  large  amount  of 
money  handled  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended, 
being  approximately  as  follows: 

Por  horsebreedipg $11,500 

Cattle  breeding  and  cow  test  and  dairy 

work 20,000 

Swine  breeding  ; 3,500 

Sheep  breeding 125 

Goat  breeding 900 

4.  Agricultural  machinery.  Tests  have  included  four 
centrifugal  separators  four  soil  working  machines,  two 
fertilizer  distributors,  three  mowing  machines,  two  thresh- 
ing machines,  one  straw  press,  one  beet  puller,  one  potato 
planter,  one  horse  rake,  and  other  small  implements. 

5.  Fruit  growing  and  garden  industry.  The  affairs  of 
fruit  growing  and  garden  associations  are  supervised. 
There  are  over  200  of  these  organizations,  with  about  14,000 
members.  A  paper  published  under  this  section  has  a  cir- 
culation of  over  7,000.  Twenty-one  contracts  with  nursery- 
men have  been  made  by  this  section  to  assure  members  getr 
ting  good  stock.  Prizes  and  medals  are  given  for  good 
orchards  and  gardens.  An  autumn  sale  of  fruit  is  conducted 
in  Halle  as  well  as  a  short  course  of  instruction  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  has  an  attendance  of  about  200  per- 
sons. The  annual  budget  provides  funds  for  supporting  the 
monthly  periodical,  which,  however,  is  covered  by  sub- 
scriptions and  advertisements;  the  budget  includes  nearly 
$5,000  to  be  used  in  other  ways  for  promoting  this  work, 
more  than  half  of  this  fimd  coming  from  state  appropria- 
tions. 

6.  Forestry.  Efforts  are  made  to  assist  in  further  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  laws  regarding  forests. 

7.  Bookkeeping.  One  hundred  and  fifty  farms  have 
committed  their  business  records  to  the  care  of  this  section. 
The  exp^ditures  on  this  work  in  one  year  amount  to  over 
$8,000. 
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8.  Farm  labor.  The  eiiiployment  agency  furnished  in 
1911  over  6,000  native  laborers  and  about  19,000  foreign 
laborers.  In  this  work  fifteen  branch  agencies  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  province.  Foreign  laborers  are  secured 
through  a  central  office  in  Holland. 

In  one  year  l^al  advice  on  farm  labor  questions  was 
given  in  written  form  in  about  400  cases,  besides  many  oral 
opinions.  About  600  breaches  of  contract  with  laborers  were 
investigated.  Illegal  professional  labor  agents  have  been  ex- 
posed. An  interesting  function  of  this  society  is  the  recog- 
nition of  servants  and  workmen  for  faithful  service,  through 
the  award  of  medals.  The  expenses  of  this  section  are 
covered  by  the  income  from  fees  of  the  employment  agency. 

9.  National  economics.  This  section  t^es  up  the  larger 
economic  questions  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  being  cared  for 
bv  other  sections. 

10.  Buildings.  Advice  is  given  on  many  technical  ques- 
tions. Building  designs  are  examined  and  criticised  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  sometimes  supervised.  In  1910 
the  buildings  erected  for  members  cost  nearly  $300,000. 

11.  Insurance.  Insurance  is  carried  on  breeding  bulls 
and  boars,  to  the  value  of  about  $120,000  and  $60,000  re^ 
spectively.  By  special  arrangement  with  private  companies, 
the  Chamber,  through  this  section,  carries  insurance  on 
animals  in  transport  and  on  pregnant  mares,  the  values  thus 
being  carried  are  about  $115,000  and  $220,000  respect- 
ively. Hail  insurance,  life  insurance  and  employees'  lia- 
bility insurance  are  included. 

12.  Legal  bureau.  Advice  is  given  on  l^al  questions 
arising  in  the  chamber  itself  and  brought  up  by  private 
members,  especially  on  such  subjects  as  the  loss  of  trade, 
right  of  way,  real  property,  and  hunting.  There  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  450  written  l^al  opinions  rendered  annually. 

13.  Editorial  section.  The  weekly  journal  of  the  Cham- 
ber has  a  circulation  of  about  30,000  copies.  Numerous 
other  publications  are  issued.  There  is  a  library  of  13,000 
volumes. 
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14.  Technical  culture.  Two  hundred  and  one  ground- 
water observing  stations  are  established.  Irrigation  and 
drainage  problems  are  being  studied.  In  some  cases  ponds 
are  constructed.  -Assistance  is  given  also  in  laying  out 
farms. 

The  Chamber  at  Posen  was  visited.  It  has  the  power  of  plac- 
ing a  tax  levy  on  all  farm  and  forest  property  up  to  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  land  tax  and  can  raise  this  to  one  per  cent, 
with  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture.  On  a  three- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  basis  the  Chamber  raises  about  $35,000. 
This  tax  does  not  bear  heavily  on  small  farms ;  in  fact,  many  of 
these  are  exempted  because  it  would  add  too  greatly  to  their 
burden  and  it  would  cost  too  much  for  collection  of  such  small 
amounts.  The  reason  that  the  tax  is  made  a  required  charge 
against  all  of  the  larger  farms  is  that  all  such  farms  are  supposed 
'  to  derive  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  funds.  A  farmer  having 
from,  fifty  to  seventy-five  acres  pays  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  a  year  toward  this  tax. 

This  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  replaced  various  provincial 
societies  and  taken  over  their  privileges  and  property.  There  are 
seventy  elected  members  of  the  chamber.  There  are  forty 
affiliated  district  organizations,  the  membership  of  which  is  made 
up  of  owners  of  large  farms,  representatives  of  towns,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  rural  communities,  the  first  being  in  the  majority. 
One  of  these  district  organizations  may  elect  two  members  to  the 
chamber.  The  seventy  members  have  a  general  meeting  once  each 
year,  at  which  time  they  are  allowed  railroad  fare  and  about 
$2.25  a  day  for  expenses.  They  have  the  right  to  add  to  their 
membership  up  to  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  by  the  election  of  men 
of  special  merit  in  agriculture  for  advisory  purposes  only.  The 
annual  meeting  usually  lasts  one  or  two  days.  The  principal 
business  consists  of  election  of  officers,  appointment  of  committees 
and  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  representatives  of 
chambers  for  the  entire  county.  All  members  of  the  chamber  must 
be  or  must  have  been  practical  farmers. 

There  are  committees  on  legislation,  transportation,  organiza- 
tion, livestock,  breeding,  veterinary  service,  forestry,  agricultural 
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instruction,  finance,  and  other  subjects.  These  committees  meet 
from  one  to  five  times  a  year,  at  which  time  their  expenses  only 
are  paid. 

An  important  item  of  the  annual  Meeting  of  the  chamber  is 
the  de(fision  as  to  the  ground  tax.  Ii;!  addition  to  this  tax  the 
chamber  receives  appropriation  from  the  state  of  Prussia  and  the 
government  of  Posen,  also  considerable  income  from  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions to  its  periodical  publication,  bringing  the  total  income 
up  to  about  $250,000  a  year.  The  advice  of  the  chamber  carries 
much  weight  with  the  government  officials.  This  chamber  also 
has  important  relations  with  the  experiment  station,  seed  station 
and  farm  labor  bureau,  winter  schools,  station  for  the  selection 
of  stallions  and  bulls,  and  other  subjects. 

This  chamber  assisted  materially  .in  securing  tariff  legislation 
which  would  protect  agricultural  products.  The  present  tariff 
protection  is  claimed  to  have  changed  farming  from  a  profitless 
to  a  profitable  industry  and  thus  to  have  led  to  a  great  increase 
of  prosperity  in  Germany. 

The  German  Agricultural  Council 

This  organization  represents  the  entire  empire.  It  is  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  chambers  of  agriculture  and  it  repre- 
sents all  their  interests,  although  it  is  not  officially  recognized. 
It  gives  some  attention  to  political  matters.  A  weekly  paper  is 
published  giving  prices  and  statistics  for  agricultural  products, 
also  a  monthly  paper.  In  1911  this  organization  had  a  total  in- 
come of  about  $15,000  of  which  about  $5,000  was  paid  for 
salaries. 

German  Agricultural  Society 

This  organization  has  headquarters  in  a  first  class  building 
erected  in  Berlin  in  1902,  and  here  a  large  number  of  employees 
are  constantly  engaged.  In  1911,  18,484  members;  in  1900, 
13,035;  in  1890,  5,626;  and  in  1884,  only  250.  The  society  has 
accumulated  a  fund  of  nearly  one  million  dollars,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  invested  in  the  office  building.  No  government  grants 
are  received  by  this  society  and  the  officers  seemed  to  feel  special 
pride  in  making  this  statement  as  they  wish  to  be  free  from 
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governmental  influence  or  interference.  From  the  beginning  the 
idea  has  been  upheld  that  the  organization  should  support  itself 
and  not  depend  upon  state  aid.  The  society  is  on  friendly  terms 
with  other  societies.     It  is  strictly  non-political. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  organization  is  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture by  improvement  of  agricultural  methods.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  founder,  Max  Eyth,  was  to  unite  the  principal  men  of 
all  Germany  in  the  study  of  new  questions  regarding  practical 
agriculture  which  the  existing  societies  had  been  unable  to  master. 
This  leader  and  his  associates  desired  especially  to  introduce 
science  into  agricultural  practice. 

Financial  assistance  is  secured  through  memberships  of  many 
prominent  and  well-to-do  farmers  and  land  owners.  The  annual 
membership  fee  is  about  $4,  and  life  membership  about  $40.  The 
members  of  this  society  are  chiefly  large  land  owners,  but  there 
are  also  some  small  farmers ;  the  fee  of  $4  is  too  much  for  most 
of  the  latter  class.  The  budget  for  the  year  1910  shows  about 
two-thirds  of  this  being  from  fees  for  services  of  various  kinds. 
The  expenditures  amount  to  about  $50,000  annually  less  than  the 
receipts.  The  largest  item  of  expense  is  about  $126,000  for 
salaries. 

There  are  three  general  meetings  of  the  society  each  year,  two 
in  Berlin  in  October  and  February,  the  latter  being  the  principal 
meeting;  and  the  third  at  the  point  where  the  society's  show  is 
held. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  are  controlled  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  president  and  other  officers  of  administration  and 
additional  elected  chairmen  of  leading  committees  and  sections. 
There  is  a  large  staff  of  employees,  including  a  chief  of  the  offices, 
nine  general  assistants,  nine  scientific  assistants,  nine  bureau 
chiefs  and  227  clerks  and  helpers. 

There  are  eight  sections  and  forty-nine  conMnittees  giving 
attention  to  special  phases  of  the  society's  work.  These  meet 
several  times  vearly. 

A  weekly  journal  is  distributed  to  the  members.  It  gives 
notices  regarding  society  affairs  and  contains  technical  informa- 
tion. Over  200  bulletins  and  many  circulars  have  been  issued. 
In  one  year  there  was  sent  out  over  500,000  pieces  of  printed 
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matter.  The  publications  are  considered  of  high  value  and  mem- 
bers have  sometimes  been  offered  as  much  as  $10  for  their  set  of 
printed  matter  covering  only  one  year. 

Many  technical  questions  are  received  from  members  and 
answered  by  means  of  over  250,000  written  communications  in  a 
year.  The  section  on  farm  buildings  gives  much  assistance  to 
members  proposing  to  put  up  new  structures,  and  the  personal 
assistance  of  experts  is  furnished  in  the  preparation  of  designs 
and  awarding  of  contracts.  In  some  instances  the  society  will 
take  full  charge  of  the  building  operations.  A  bookkeeping  secj- 
tion  assists  farmers  in  organizing  and  keeping  business  records 
and  shows  them  how  to  make  necessary  reports  concerning  taxes, 
A  section  on  seeds  conducts  experiments  on  seed  production  and 
by  making  inspection  of  crops  and  recommending  those  most 
highly  approved  encourages  the  raising  of  good  seed. 

The  total  of  business  done  in  1911  shows  over  $4,000,000  in 
bank  business  and  nearly  one  million  handled  through  the  office. 

Large  quantities  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs  and  seeds  are  pur- 
chased for  members  at  most  favorable  terms  possible. 

Agricultural  shows  are  held  by  this  organization,  a  custom  of 
many  years.  These  shows  are  held  in  different  places  from  year 
to  year  and  they  are  said  to  have  a  strong  influence  for  better- 
ment in  the  sections  where  they  are  held.  The  country  is  divided 
into  twelve  districts  and  the  show  is  held  in  these  alternately; 
twenty-five  of  them  have  already  been  held.  The  plan  of  chang- 
ing the  location  from  year  to  year  seems  to  be  well  liked.  It  is 
not  aimed  to  make  money  from  the  show  and  it  is  often  a  losing 
proposition  financially.  In  one  year  the  society  lost  about 
$38,000,  but  in  other  years  there  have  been  reasonable  profits. 
The  average  show  is  conducted  at  a  loss  of  about  $9,000  per  year. 
In  recent  years  the  average  paid  admissions  number  as  high  as 
300,000.  The  most  important  part  of  the  show  is  in  the  animal 
exhibits,  where  there  is  keen  competition  for  prizes.  Special 
classes  provide  for  agricultural  products  and  methods.  Imple- 
ments and  machines  receive  considerable  attention.  At  the  Ham- 
burg show  in  1910  there  were  660  horses,  1,268  cattle,  828  sheep, 
782  hogs,  219  goats,  585  poultry,  281  rabbits,  245  fish  exhibits, 
3,870  miscellaneous  items  and  7,938  implements.  Nearly  $40,000 
was  paid  out  as  prizes. 
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Members  are  given  the  opportunity  to  have  their  soil  and  other 
products  examined  by  experts.  In  cooperation  with  scientific 
organizations  extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  fertilizers. 
Pastures  and  meadows  are  now  receiving  scientific  attention.  The 
problem  of  the  use  of  town  waste  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  is 
being  diligently  studied.  Records  of  the  result  of  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers are  kept  and  suggestions  are  made  for  further  experi- 
mentation. Much  emphasis  is  given  to  the  care  of  fertilizers  and 
especially  the  care  and  better  use  of  stable  manure,  also  in  re- 
gard to  green  manure  and  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops.  Last 
year  this  society  brought  about  the  purchase  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  Kali  salts,  Thomas  slag  and  other  fertilizers  and  indirectly 
handled  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  feeding  stuiFs.  A  corps  of 
travelling  instructors  go  about  the  country  doing  such  work  as 
assisting  farmers  to  introduce  new  methods,  and  to  make  fertilizer 
experiments.  It  is  said  that  at  times  as  many  as  300  of  these  in- 
structors have  been  on  the  pay  roll ;  in  their  work  the  society  co- 
operates with  chambers  and  schools  of  agriculture.  The  machin- 
ery section  gives  special  attention  to  problems  of  working  the  soil 
and  to  the  application  of  electricity  to  farm  operations. 

Through  the  seed  section,  machines  for  harvesting  and  using 
seeds  are  critically  examined  and  great  attention  is  given  to  seed 
improvement.  It  is  being  constantly  pointed  out  that  the  least 
expensive  method  for  greatly  increasing  crop  yields  is  through  the 
use  of  better  seed.  Tests  are  made  througho|it  Germany  to  ascer- 
tain the  adaptability  of  seeds  to  local  conditions,  and  the  seeds 
tested  include  winter  and  summer  wheat,  rye,  oats,  beets,  peas, 
lupines,  clover,  and  grasses.  A  promising  crop  being  grown  by 
a  member  is  examined  by  the  society  and  an  agreement  entered 
into  as  to  a  price  for  it.  The  society  then  assists  in  making  sales. 
A  "high  breeding  register"  is  maintained  for  new  varieties  of 
plants  and  their  superior  points  are  recorded.  Persons  recog- 
nized in  this  register  may  use  the  society  emblem  in  their  adver- 
tisements. In- one  year  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  seeds  were  pur- 
chased with  the  assistance  of  the  society,  including  almost  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  clover  and  grass  seed.  An  active  fight  is  constantly 
maintained  against  the  introduction  or  spread  of  plant  diseases, 
pests  and  weeds. 
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Much  attention  is  given  to  the  uses  of  agricultural  products 
and  at  times  a  propaganda  is  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  different 
crops.  The  best  uses  and  markets  for  meat  and  dairy  products 
are  illustrated  and  designated.  In  this  and  other  connections, 
experts  are  sent  by  the  society  to  foreign  countriies  to  study 
methods  of  receiving,  shipping  and  marketing  farm  products. 
The  drying  of  potatoes  is  a  recent  development  of  this  effort. 

Better  breeding  of  live  stock  receives  its  chief  impetus  through 
the  yearly  show,  a  system  being  in  operation  through  which  co- 
operative breeding  societies  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  national 
show  and  receive  certain  benefits  from  it.  Local  societies  are  not 
permitted  to  exhibit  unless  they  have  observed  the  rules  of  the 
agricultural  society.  Better  prices  for  better  live  stock,  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  such  stock,  and  the  emphatic  need  of 
animal  manure  to  maintain  fertility,  have  provided  a  great 
stimulus  to  animal  husbandry.  The  society  assists  in  the  im- 
portation of  superior  draft  horses  and  encourages  their  breeding. 
Cattle  are"  being  improved  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  same  manner. 
Much  superior  live  stock  has  been  brought  in  from  England. 
Bulletins  have  been  distributed  on  the  feeding  and  care  of 
animals. 

Much  attention  is  given  by  the  society  to  farm  bookkeeping, 
with  the  view  to  better  determination  of  costs.  Inspections  are 
made  and  advice  given  on  farm  management. 

In  short,  the  scop§  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  is  as 
broad  as  agriculture  and  as  wide  as  the  whole  countrj'.  This 
society  aims  to  be  able  to  give  assistance  in  each  important  phase 
of  agriculture  wherever  it  is  needed. 

Leaguk  of  Farmers 

The  purpose  of  this  league  is  to  improve  the  standing  of  agri- 
culture in  public  life,  in  legislative  bodies  and  with  the  press. 
There  are  about  330,000  members.  Its  headquarters  are  in 
Berlin,  in  a  large,  well  furnished  and  handsome  four-story  build- 
ing of  permanent  construction  which  was  finished  but  recently  at 
a  cost  of  about  $425,000.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  people 
are  employed  in  the  main  offices.  Thirteen  branch  offices  are 
operated  throughout  the  Empire.      This  league  was  organized  when 
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the  government  was  considering  free  trade  for  agricultural 
products  and  it  has  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  of  education 
in  favor  of  tariffs  on  such  articles.  As  one  item  in  connection 
with  this  work,  there  were  distributed  2,000,000  sets  of  ten  postal 
cards  illustrating  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  compared  with 
other  industries,  the  advances  of  prices  of  articles  outside  of  agri- 
culture as  compared  with  prices  in  agriculture,  and  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  most  ana  the  best  soldiers  come  from  the  country 
districts.     Apparently  the  campaign  was  successful. 

Membership  dues  are  graded  according  to  land  ownership  and 
amount  to  nearly  two  cents  an  acre.  The  minimum  payment  is 
about  seventy-five  cents.  One  member  pays  as  much  as  $125. 
Many  pamphlets  are  issued  arid  a  weekly  paper  is  sent  free  to  all 
members.  A  technical  journal  is  also  issued  twice  a  week  to  about 
15,000  subscribers,  at  a  subscription  price  of  about  $4  a  year. 
There  is  another  weekly  paper  with  a  subscription  rate  of  about 
$1.25  a  year.  Close  relations  are  maintained  with  the  stronger 
newspapers  and  the  society  issues  to  them  frequent  news  letters 
of  interest  and  even  prepares  editorial  material  for  the  general 
press. 

Nearly  one  hundred  speakers  are  occupied  in  the  winter  season 
promoting  the  purposes  of  the  league.  Some  of  these  are  perma- 
nently employed  and  others  for  only  half  of  the  year.  The  speak- 
ers are  brought  together  in  October  to  attend  a  speakers'  school, 
where  they  are  given  facts  and  carefully  taught  how  to  withstand 
opposition  in  or  out  of  meetings.  In  this  school  speakers  present 
their  addresses  and  the  instructors  interrupt  and  oppose  them  as 
an  unfriendly  hearer  might  do.  Last  year  they  held  over  8,000 
meetings,  which  were  largely  of  a  political  character.  Their  con- 
stant effort  is  to  increase  the  home  production  of  food  products, 
and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  objecting  to  the  importation  of 
these  articles,  because  of  the  consequent  depression  of  prices. 

Although  the  commercial  activities  of  the  League  of  Farmers 
are  not  rated  as  of  first*  importance,  the  amount  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  one  year  exceeds  $50,000,000.  The  value  of  fer- 
tilizers and  feeding  stuffs  distributed  to  members  is  about 
$3,000,000.     Business  is  conducted  through  affiliated  cooperative 

societies,  of  which  there  are  377.     Most  of  the  clerks  in  the  head 
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offices  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  commercial  operations. 
A  large  business  is  done  also  with  affiliated  cooperative  credit 
societies. 

A  person  desiring  to  borrow  from  the  League  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  affiliated  societies,  and  in  making  application 
he  must  agree  to  allow  the  government  official  in  charge  of  in- 
come tax  records  to  tell  the  cooperative  society  how  much  he  is 
worth.  The  cost  of  membership  in  the  local  society  is  low  and 
the  member  becomes  responsible  for  ten  times  this  payment.  In 
some  societies  there  is  unlimited  responsibility.  In  the  former 
case,  the  loan  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  member's  lia- 
bility. An  affiliated  credit  society  must  keep  on  file  with  the 
league  statements  showing  the  financial  standing  of  members.  If 
these  aggregate  as  much  as  $25,000,  then  that  society  may  borrow 
as  much  as  $15,000.  Funds  are  loaned  by  the  league  at  about 
three  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  interest  and  the  cooperative 
society  loans  to  the  individual  member  at  four  to  four  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent.  The  cooperative  societies  are  inspected  by 
agents  of  the  league,  the  law  requiring  strict  inspection  at  least 
every  two  years,  but  it  occurs  more  often. 

As  the  league  has  connections  with  credit  societies  over  a  large 
area,  it  uses  large  sums  on  deposit  from  some  societies  for  loans 
to  others  where  there  is  a  shortage.  When  outside  funds  are 
needed  it  secures  a  loan  from  the  Prussian  Central  Cooperative 
Bank,  which  is  state  aided.  The  amount  which  the  central  bank 
will  loan  to  the  league  is  determined  by  the  league's  credit,  which 
is  fixed  twice  each  year  and  depends  largely  on  the  number  of 
affiliated  cooperative  societies  and  their  standing.  In  order  to 
strengthen  its  standing,  the  league  requires  that  its  affiliated  so- 
cieties shall  do  business  with  it  only. 

This  league  is  opposed  by  a  small  league  of  peasants  which  is 
said  to  be  promoted  by  persons  having  contrary  political  ideas. 

BuTiNo  AND  Selling  SociETrEs 

The  principal  articles  purchased  through  cooperative  societies 
in  Germany  are  fertilizers  and  cattle  feeding  stuffs,  but  con- 
siderable purchases  are  made  also  of  other  materials  and  articles. 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  amount  spent 
annually  by  German  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  is 
through  cooperative  societies.  Large  quantities  of  supplies  are 
furnished  through  the  German  Agricultural  Society,  the  Farmers 
League,  and  by  thousands  of  societies  having  other  interests, 
especially  the  banking  business;  but  there  are  about  2,500 
local  cooperative  societies  interested  exclusively  in  purchases. 
These  societies  cover  with  their  operations  small  territories, 
usually  including  one  or  a  few  parishes.  The  local  organizations 
are  combined  into  organizations  covering  large  territories,  and 
through  this  means  orders  are  accumulated  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  lowest  prices. 

The  sale  of  farm  products  also  is  conducted  through  coopera- 
tive societies  and  in  connection  with  some  products  these  organi- 
zations have  become  very  active,  eflScient  and  prominent.  There 
are  over  3,000  officially  registered  societies  interested  in  dairying, 
and  nearly  1,000  unregistered  similar  societies.  The  value  of 
products 'sold  by  all  these  dairy  societies  is  said  to  amount  to 
about  ^00,000,000  a  year.  The  societies  are  popular,  because, 
through  them,  farmers  are  securing  better  prices,  greater  security 
against  dishonest  tradesmen,  and  certain  educational  advantages, 
Members  of  these  societies  must  agree  to  deliver  all  their  milk 
which  is  not  required  for  home  use.  They  are  not  permitted  even 
to  manufacture  butter  for  sale.  From  small  farmers  the  milk  is 
collected- by  route  wagons.  It  is  usually  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
the  fat  test  Cattle  breeding  and  e§^  selling  cooperative  societies 
are  in  operation,  also  societies  for  assisting  in  the  sale  of  grains. 

Recently  there'  has  been  great  development  of  cooperative  so- 
cieties interested  in  promoting  the  use  of  electric  light  and  power 
on  the  farms.  There  are  now  over  500  of  these  societies.  The 
introduction  of  electricity  is  greatly  encouraging  the  use  of  small 
machines,  such  as  cream  separators,  and  small  grinding  mills. 

Cooperative  societies  for  purchasing  machines  and  loaning 
them  to  members  are  becoming  more  popular.  There  are  more 
than  500  of  these  organizations  with  about  12,000  members.  The 
machines  most  commonly  handled  are  threshing  machines  and 
steam  plows.  These  machines  are  also  owned  by  some  of  the 
cooperative  banks.  The  latter  classes  of  societies  have  their  large 
central  organizations.     Several  of  these  were  visited. 
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It  was  learned  that  merchants  have  opposed  the  work  of  this 
organization  and  objected  to  the  establishment  of  new  local  so- 
cieties. Concerning  this  situation,  the  question  was  asked  if  these 
organizations  would  have  been  established  if  the  merchants  had 
been  honest  and  had  sold  their  products  on  a  fair  margin  of 
profit.  The  answer  indicated  that  the  societies  are  believed  to 
be  of  greatest  value  when  farmers  have  to  secure  articles  whose 
quality  they  may  not  easily  determine,  thus  leaving  no  opportunity 
for  fraud  from  dealers  );hat  might  not  be  honest.  The  supplies  are 
purchased  by  contract  intelligently  let.  The  quality  of  goods  is 
examined  by  experts  before  they  are  distributed  to  the  individual 
members.  This  is  a  chief  service  rendered  by  the  society;  but 
another  valued  service  is  to  peasant  farmers  who  have  small 
quantities  of  products  to  sell  and  know  neither  market.  con« 
ditions  nor  what  is  best  for  them  to  purchase  for  use  on  their 
farms.  Thus  the  organization  disposes  of  grain  for  many  of  its 
members  and  advises  them  concerning  the  character  of  the  fer- 
tilizer which  should  be  purchased. 

Central  Organization  of  Agricultural  Societies  of  the 

Province  of  Saxony 

This  organization  includes  three  branches, — a  general  branch  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  affiliated  organizations,  a  branch  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  supplies,  and  a  bank.  The  general 
union  was  founded  in  1889  by  thirteen  provincial  dairy  syndi- 
cates. Under  the  law  it  has  the  right  to  examine  the  financial 
and  other  records  of  its  affiliated  societies  or  syndicates.  Any 
agricultural  commercial  society  in  the  district  may  become  a 
member  if  it  is  officially  registered  and  if  its  rules  conform  to 
those  of  the  central  union. 

A  general  meeting  of  members  inust  be  held  at  least  once  a 
year.  Each  affiliated  organization  has  one  vote.  The  committee 
of  management  consists  of  fourteen  members,  including  the  presi- 
dent. The  office  of  director  or  manager  is  elective.  In  1912, 
1182  organizations  were  affiliated,  representing  nearly  100,000 
members. 

The  purpose  of  the  affiliated  organizations  and  their  numbers 
are  enumerated  as  follows:     Rural  savings  and  loaning  banks. 
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692;  dairying,  265;  buying  and  selling,  45;  electricity,  34; 
threshing,  33;  horse  breeding,  16;  potato  drying,  12;  pastures, 
11 ;  chicory,  7 ;  alcohol,  6 ;  vegetable  and  fruit,  5 ;  grain  elevator, 
5 ;  canned  goods  factories,  5 ;  egg  selling,  5 ;  steam  plow,  4 ;  brick 
selling,  3 ;  starch  factory,  3 ;  special  cattle  societies,  3 ;  acetylene 
light,  2 ;  motor  plow,  2 ;  grinding  mills,  2.  The  list  also  includes 
a  sugar  factory,  one  slaughterhouse,  a  bookkeeping  society,  and 
some  others.  The  budget  for  1912  shows  an  income  of  about 
$35,000.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  raised  from  members'  sub- 
scriptions, $7,000  from  fees  for  services,  and  the  balance  from 
appropriations  from  the  government  and  the  agricultural 
chamber. 

About  'fifty  person  are  employed  in  the  ofiice.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  examination  of  accounts  of  affiliated  societies, 
twelve  inspectors  being  employed  on  this  work.  An  office  is 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  new  societies.  It  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  propaganda  work,  including  the  publication 
of  a  journal  with  a  circulation  of  nearly  5,000  copies.  A  legal 
office  is  maintained  to  adjust  legal  questions  coming  up  within 
the  union  and  to  give  advice  to  members. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  dairying.  De- 
signs and  estimates  of  costs  of  new  buildings  are  provided.  An 
office  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  use  of  electricity.  Ex- 
perts make  estimates  of  costs  of  installation,  savings  to  be  ef- 
fected and  pass  on  contracts  for  the  supply  of  current' 

The  branch  which  purchases  agricultural  supplies  was  founded 
in  1890.  It  has  a  general  assembly  also  and  has  about  800  mem- 
bers and  27  employees.  A  membership  may  be  taken  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  organization.  The  latter  is  encouraged  by  making 
it  difficidt  for  an  individual  to  join  this  organization  when  there 
is  a  local  society  to  which  he  could  belong.  Members  take  shares, 
each  of  which  represents  a  liability  of  about  $75.  The  number 
of  shares  being  taken  depends  upon  the  extent  of  business  that 
the  membership  represents.  This  branch  now  has  an  accumula- 
tion of  profits  amounting  to  about  $75,000  and  a  working  capital 
of  more  than  double  that  amount.  The  business  transacted  in  a 
year  represents  nearly  five  million  dollars.  About  forty  per  cent. 
of  this  is  in  fertilizers  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  feeding 
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stuffs;  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  various  kinds  of  grains,  and  the 
balance  in  seeds,  fuel,  and  machinery,  the  total  representing  about 
one-third  of  the  business  done  in  fertilizers  and  cattle  feeds  in 
Saxopy;  but  little  business  is  done  in  fann  machinery  because 
the  manufacturers  have  been  particularly  active  in  developing 
their  own  markets  through  agents  and  there  seems  to  be  no  press- 
ing demand  for  this  work  to  be  imdertaken.  The  business  for 
this  branch  is  managed  by  a  representative  committee,  and  the 
immediate  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  manager.  Local 
affiliated  societies  are  not  compelled  to  buy  of  the  central  society, 
but  it  is  usually  to  their  own  advantage  to  do  so  because  the  larger 
organization  accumulates  orders  from  many  sources,  secures  lowest 
possible  prices  on  large  quantities  on  account  of  being  able  to 
keep  close  watch  of  the  market  and  buying  when  orders  can  be 
placed  at  the  greatest  advantage. 

Another  branch  is  concerned  with  banking.  It  was  founded 
in  1893,  when  about  $150,000  was  loaned  by  the  government  to 
assist  in  its  starting.  Membership,  again,  which  numbers  1)2^5 
members,  consists  of  selected  individuals  and  agricultural  organi- 
zations. This  bank  and  other  similar  ones  transact  business  with 
the  Prussian  Central  Syndicate  Savings  Bank.  One  share  in  this 
bank  costs  about  $25  and  a  member  may  acquire  up  to  fifty  shares. 
Each  share  carries  a  liabilitv  of  sixtv  times  its  value,  and  credit 
may  be  secured  on  each  share  up  to  forty-five  times  its  value.  The 
working  capital  amounts  to  over  $5,000,000.  More  than  half  of 
this  is  deposits  in  current  accounts  and  about  one-quarter  repre- 
sents savings  deposits.  About  five  per  cent,  is  rated  as  business 
deposits,  and  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  credited  to  the 
Prussian  Central  Syndicate  Bank.  The  business  of  this  institii- 
tion  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  annual  turnover  amounting 
now  to  over  $100,000,000. 

Cooperative  Credit 

This  is  a  most  prominent  feature  of  cooperation  in  Germany, 
although  other  forms  of  cooperation  have  been  highly  developed. 
Cooperative  financial  societies  do  business  in  the  special  interest 
of  those  who  want  long  term  credit  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land 
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or  making  permanent  agricultural  improvements,  and  others  are 
organized  especially  for  making  short  term  loans  to  accommodate 
farmers  who  wish  to  purchase  fertilizers  or  seeds  and  the  like, 
and  expect  to  repay  within  the  course  of  a  year  or  less.  There 
are  about  18,000  local  cooperative  agricultural  banks  and  these 
represent  a  membership  of  about  1,500,000  persons, —  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  farming  population.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of 
the  credit  societies  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seek  to  make  profits. 
The  credit  societies  have  governmental  supervision  and  more  or 
less  governmental  assistance.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  long  time 
loans,  great  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  security, 
and  in  some  instances  inquiries  must  be  answered  satisfactorily 
as  to  the  proposed  use  of  the  funds.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller- 
loans,  the  largest  possible  value  is  given  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  borrower ;  in  other  words,  he  is  enabled  to  capitalize 
his  integrity. 

The  land  mortgage  credit  associations,  often  referred  to  as 
landschaften  banks,  began  operations  more  than  125  years  ago. 
There  are  now  about  twentv-five  of  these  associations.  Their 
operations  were  begun  bv  the  organization  of  land  owners  who 
were  in  need  of  funds  and  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  secure  them  on  individual  responsibility  or  security. 
These  associations  raise  funds  for  their  members  by  issuing  bonds 
which  are  secured  by  the  combined  mortgages  of  all  the  properties 
concerned.  Thus  the  bonds  which  are  offered  to  the  public  do  not 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  one  farm,  but  represent  the  average 
conditions  of  many  farms  whose  individual  mortgages  are  filed 
in  the  head  office.  As  loans  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  one-half  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  as  these  organizations  have  been  in 
operation  a  great  many  years  and  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
safety,  these  bonds  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  desirable  forms 
of  investment.  A  person  is  a  member  of  the  association  when  he 
secures  a  loan,  and  his  membership  is  terminated  when  the  loan 
is  paid  and  the  mortgage  cancelled.  While  these  land  mortgage 
credit  associations  began  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  larger  land 
holders,  their  benefits  are  now  extended  to  very  many  small  pro- 
prietors and  loans  are  made  for  amounts  of  even  less  than  $100 
and  secured  by  properties  of  only  two  or  three  acres. 
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One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this  system  of  farm  finance  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  loans,  once  made,  may  not  be  called  as  long 
as  the  borrower  keeps  his  agreement  to  pay  interest  and  a  small 
percentage  toward  the  reduction  of  the  principal.  The  latter  is 
so  adjusted  that  the  loan  may  run  a, long  series  of  years,  even 
seventy,  before  it  is  finally  paid  in  full.  By  covering  such  a  long 
term  the  amortization  payment  is  very  small  and  when  added  to 
the  interest  charge  makes  a  total  annual  payment  not  larger  than 
is  customary  for  interest  alone  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  feature  of  strength  is  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tions. They  are  conducted  in  a  maimer  that  keeps  them  in  close 
touch  with  the  agricultural  situation  and  values,  so  that  correct 
judgments  may  be  reached  in  connection  with  applications  for 
aid.  In  this  respect  the  associations  have  a  great  advantage  over 
banks  as  ordinarily  constituted.  The  bonds  of  the  credit  associa- 
tion pay  different  rates  of  interest,  commonly  three  and  five-tenths 
or  four,  in  different  denominations  of  $50  and  upward.  When  a 
loan  is  desired  it  is  not  made  in  cash,  but  in  the  form  of  one  or 
fnore  bonds  which  the  borrower  himself  must  sell  or  dispose  of 
trough  a  bank.  The  borrower  therefore  shares  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  status  of  the  money  market. 

There  are  other  financial  agencies  through  which  funds  are 
loaned  for  the  same  purposes  with  more  or  less  variation  from 
the  landschaften  banks,  and  these  are  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  government  and  aided  by  the  government;  for 
example,  some  are  free  from  certain  types  of  taxation.  Among 
these  other  classes  are  the  joint  stock  mortgage  banks  which  in 
many  respects  are  similar  to  the  Credit  Foncier  system  of  France. 
These  are  associations  of  persons  desiring  to  loan  money  rather 
than  those  desiring  to  borrow. 

A  hmdschafien  'bank  in  Breslau  was  visited.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Germany  and  now  occupies  a 
large  substantial  building  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 
Offices  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  with  residence  quarters  for 
officials  above.  The  higher  oflScers  make  use  of  their  residence 
rooms  during  the  winter  season.  The  office  of  Greneral  Director 
of  the  association  is  an  honorary  position  and  is  permitted  to  be 
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held  only  by  a  land  owner  who  receives  an  annual  profit  from  his 
estate  of  not  less  than  $2,500.  Other  prominent  officers  of  the 
association  also  must  be  owners  of  estates,  and  these  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  geographic  districts  served  by  this  association.  Two 
lawyers  are  employed  to  examine  titles  of  lands.  Loans  are  made 
on  large  estates  at  about  one-half  their  value,  and  on  small  farms 
in  proportion  to  the  net  yearly  income.  In  1911  there  were  out- 
standing in  the  name  of  this  association  three  per  cent,  bonds  to 
the  value  of  about  $46,000,000,  three  and  one-half  per  cent  bonds 
to  the  value  of  about  $90,000,000,  and  four  per  cent,  bonds  to 
the  value  of  about  $18,000,000. 

A  visit  was  made  also  at  the  offices  of  the  Saxony  Agricultural 
Land  Credit  Association.  Here  it  was  emphasized  that  loans  are 
made  on  land  values.  The  values  of  buildings  are  not  considered 
because  of  their  uncertainty.  Under  the  law  the  bonds  of  the 
society  are  permitted  as  investments  of  funds  of  savings  banks 
and  minors.  "Confidential  men  representing  the  association  are 
maintained  in  different  locations  and  they  seek  the  fullest  in- 
formation concerning  properties  seeking  loans.  This -association 
pays  on  its  bonds  the  same  interest  as  it  receives  on  its  loans.  Its 
maintenance  is  derived  by  a  charge  of  two  per  cent,  against  the 
borrower  for  changing  to  cash  the  bond  which  is  issued  to  him, 
which  is  done  by  selling  the  bond  on  the  market.  In  1912  the 
bonds  of  this  association  were  quoted  as  follows:  Three  per 
cents,  83 ;  three  and  one-half  per  cents,  90 ;  four  per  cents,  par. 

Short  Term  Loans 

The  system  under  which  short  term  loans  may  be  secured  by 
German  farmers,  which  has  now  developed  so  that  it  overspreads 
the  Empire,  is  another  outgrowth  of  efforts  to  overcome  condi- 
tions that  had  seemed  to  be  intolerably  oppressive.  Farmers  were 
in  need  of  funds  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  season  when 
crops  would  be  available  to  sell.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  them  to 
have  the  same  facilities  as  were  enjoyed  by  manufacturers  or 
merchants,  because  the  farmer's  cycle  is  dependent  upon  the 
calendar  and  cannot  be  shortened.  They  needed  the  opportunity 
to  borrow  funds  for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  secure 
returns  on  their  expenditure  and  they  needed    to    borrow    the 
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inonoy  from  some  person  or  place  which  could  appreciate  the 
actual  necessity  for  the  loan  and  truly  estimate  the  amount  which 
could  be  safely  advanced.  Cooperative  banks  have  resulted  from 
these  needs.  They  have  not  totally  displaced  other  banks,  but 
they  must  have  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  them. 

A  German  named  Raiffeisen  established  the  cooperative  idea 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  organizing  cooperative 
banks  at  several  locations.  His  efforts  were  in  the  interest  of 
poor  people.  He  adopted  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  of 
members  of  the  society,  and  although  these  members  were  poor 
the  unlimited  feature  was  considered  an  item  of  much  importance 
in  estimating  the  reliability  of  their  organization.  The  plan 
promoted  by  Raiifeisen  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  small 
farmers.  The  banks  thus  established  receive  deposits  from  mem- 
bers and  non-members  and  pay  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  them.  Loans  are  made  to  members  at  from  four  to  five 
per  cent  The  loans  are  secured  by  personal  note  endorsed  by  • 
one  or  two  neighbors  of  the  borrower.  In  some  instances  mort- 
gages are  given.  An  important  feature  of  this  loaning  system  is 
the  common  requirement  that  the  borrower  shall  state  how  the 
money  is  to  be  used.  Loans  are  for  limited  periods,  but  they 
may  be  paid  largely  at  the  convenience  of  the  borrower.  These 
societies  are  not  profit  seeking.  Their  efforts  are  administered 
with  the  greatest  economy.  Frequently  they  buy  or  sell  articles 
for  members,  and  in  many  instances  the  society  may  own  a  costly 
piece  of  machinery  which  is  available  to  members  who  desire  to 
borrow  it. 

Most  of  the  local  cooperative  banks  are  associated  in  central 
cooperative  banks  which,  as  a  rule,  cover  geographic  districts, 
such  as  a  state  or  a  province.  These  central  banks  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  local  banks  as  the  local  bank  does  to  its  in- 
dividual members.  The  central  cooperative  banks,  again,  are  as- 
sociated with  still  larger  institutions.  Thus,  farmers'  funds  in 
one  part  of  the  German  Empire  which  are  on  deposit  may  be 
made  available  to  farmers  in  another  part  of  the  empire  who  are 
compelled  to  borrow.  The  larger  organizations  have  government 
support 
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Some  societies  determine  the  credit  of  individual  members  and 
any  member  is  permitted  to  borrow  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  this  predetermined  amount  without  having  his  note  endorsed  by 
a  neighbor. 

The  Schultz-Delitsch  Cooperative  Banks  were  established 
principally  for  residents  of  towns  and  are  not  as  well  adapted  to 
the  farmers'  needs  as  are  the  Eaiffeisen  banks.  A  point  which 
should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  Baiffeisen  system  is 
that  the  founder  and  his  followers  have  always  given  much  weight 
to  the  moral  standing  and  the  aims  of  the  members,  as  well  as  their 
conmiercial  worth. 

The  local  cooperative  bank  at  Griesheim  was  visited. 
Griesheim  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  Darmstadt  and  has  about 
6,000  population.  The  bank,  established  twenty-five  years  ago, 
has  170  members  and  about  2,000  depositors.  Members  carry  un- 
limited liability,  and  a  member  is  permitted  to  hold  but  one  share 
which  costs  about  $30.  The  total  capital  reaches  $30,000.  Of 
the  170  members,  120  are  tradesmen,  shopkeepers  and  gardeners, 
and  fifty  are  farmers  and  workmen.  The  society  does  a  banking 
business  only,  not  having  undertaken  the  buying  and  selling  of 
produce.  It  receives  deposits  and  makes  loans,  and  in  both  re- 
spects deals  with  members  and  non-members.  Sums  up  to  $250 
may  be  loaned  to  residents  of  Griesheim  on  their  notes  endorsed 
by  one  person,  who  is  also  a  resident.  The  present  rate  of  in- 
terest is  five  per  cent.  The  borrower  must  be  known  as  a  deserv- 
ing and  capable  person  and  usually  he  must  have  some  real  estate. 
The  surety  must  own  real  property  and  be  favorably  known  to 
the  bank.  The  maximum  amount  loaned  on  notes  is  about 
$1,250  and  in  such  a  case  there  must  be  five  securities.  Loans 
usually  are  for  one  year,  but  they  may  be  made  for  as  long  as 
ten  years.  In  case  of  a  long  term  loan  the  installment  plan  is 
commonly  used  for  making  payments ;  for  example,  ten  per  cent, 
being  paid  each  year  towards  the  reduction  of  the  principal. 
Loans  on  mortgages  may  run  indefinitely.  The  amounts  of  these 
are  equivalent  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty secured.  Interest  on  these  loans  in  1912  was  four  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent.,  and  though  they  are  subject  to  a  demand  for 
payment  on  three  months'  notice,  the  society  has  never  yet  re- 
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sorted  to  this  method  except  where  interest  payments  were  not 
being  promptly  met.  Three  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  interest 
is  paid  on  deposits  of  members,  aijd  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
on  those  of  non-members.  Depositors  may  be  required  to  give 
three  months*  notice  before  withdrawing  funds,  but  this  require- 
ment is  seldom  enforced,  especially  on  small  amounts.  Persons 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bank  are  encouraged  to  open  accounts. 
Representatives  of  the  bank  go  about  from  house  to  house  selling 
tickets  for  about  twentv-five  cents,  and  tickets  at  half  this  value. 
Four  times  in  the  year  people  bring  their  tickets  to  the  bank  and 
receive  credit  for  their  deposit. 

This  bank  is  open  daily  from  three  to  seven  o'clock,  and  on 
Saturday  from  three  to  nine.  It  has  two  permanent  employees, 
and  a  third  to  help  during  the  hours  the  bank  is  open. 

A  central  bank  at  Darmstadt  was  visited.  Its  members  carry 
limited  liability  and  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  transfer  of 
shares.  It  receives  deposits  from,  and  loans  funds  to,  coopera- 
tive societies  in  its  district  and  seldom  makes  a  loan  to  an  indi- 
vidual. It  receives  deposits  from  an  individual  in  large  amounts 
only.  Funds  are  loaned  to  small  societies  merely  upon  their  re- 
ceipt, the  unlimited  liability  of  their  members  being  deemed 
suflScient  security.  These  loans  in  1912  were  charged  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one-half  pe^  cent.,  and  societies  making  deposits  were 
allowed  four  per  cent,  interest.  The  surplus  of  this  bank  is  de- 
posited  in  the  Prussian  Central  Cooperative  Bank  and  partly  in 
private  banks. 

The  Central  Cooperative  Bank  of  Saxony,  located  in  Dresden, 
was  visited.  In  1912  it  had  a  membership  of  267  local  banks, 
some  of  which  purchased  supplies  for  members;  eighty-five  buy- 
ing and  selling  societies;  seven  dairy  cooperative  societies; 
twentv-three  waterworks  societies;  and  a  small  number  of  others 
interested  in  the  development  of  pastures,  the  cooperative  use  of 
a  threshing  machine,  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  potatoes, 
and  such  interests.  Separate  organizations  are  mentioned, 
but  they  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  central  banks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspections  of  the  local  societies,  each  one  of  which  must 
be  visited  at  least  once  in  two  years.  These  organizations  do 
considerable  propaganda  work  also  in  the  interest  of  strengthen- 
ing present  organizations  and  starting  new  ones. 
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The  Imperial  Union 

The  union  of  German  agricultural  cooperative  societies  known 
as  the  Imperial  Union  (Reichsverband)  is  the  highest  representa- 
tive of  cooperative  societies  in  Germany.  It  represents  all  in- 
terests of  these  societies  and  its  function  is  to  promote  and  extend 
agricultural  cooperation  and  guard  against  unfavorable  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the ,  taxation  of  societies.  The  head  office  is  in 
Darmstadt,  where  there  are  twelve  employees.  X^^is  organiza- 
tion publishes  the  advantages  of  cooperation,  showing  farmers 
how  they  would  be  imposed  upon  except  for  their  own  activity. 
The  impositions  they  mention  include  particularly  usurious  rates 
for  small  loans  and  the  sale  to  farmers  of  products  of  poor  qual- 
ity. This  society  has  x^njcavored  to  secure  national  laws  estab- 
lishing standards  of  purity  for  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  and 
other  articles,  but  thus  far  without  success.  It  has  had  to  depend 
upon  its  own  ability  to  draw  contracts,  have  analyses  made  and 
hold  dealers  responsible.  Doing  this  work  successfully  is  one  of 
the  important  reasons  why  cooperation  is  succeeding  so  well  in 
Germany. 

A  report  of  this  union  shows  there  were  in  1911  over  19,000 
and  in  1912  there  were  over  26,000  agricultural  cooperative  so- 
cieties in  Germany  with  about  2,000,000  members  in  1912. 
Ninety-eight  of  these  were  central  cooperative  societies;  16,735 
were  cooperative  saving  and  loan  banks,  2,373  were  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  societies,  3,467  were  cooperative  dairying  so- 
cieties,  and  3,353  other  cooperating  societies.  The  cooperative 
central  banks  connected  with  this  union  granted  credit  to  their 
affiliated  local  bank  societies  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000  in 
1911,  as  against  $65,000,000  in  1910. 

Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies 

This  organization,  now  forty  years  old,  located  in  Darmstadt, 
has  no  connection  with  buying  and  selling  societies.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  make  inspections  of  small  societies  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  national  law  to  ascertain  if  their  operations  are 
being  fairly  and  legally  conducted.  There  are  about  700  so- 
cieties interested  in  dairying,  credit,  buying  and  selling,  under 
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its  control.  Six  inspectors  are  kept  in  the  field  all  the  time.  In- 
spections must  be  made  every  two  years.  Twenty  clerks  are 
engaged  in  checking  up  accounts  of  cooperative  societies.  This 
society  gives  very  close  attention  to  money  transactions.  It  also 
gives  legal  advice  to  its  affiliated  societies  and  conducts  some 
propaganda  work.  It  receives  no  support  from  the  government, 
but  from  the  societies  which  it  regulates. 

Its  operations  are  managed  by  one  director  with  an  assistant, 
both  of  whom  are  elected  for  life.  Such  long  terms  are  excep- 
tional. There  is  an  advisory  boarjd  of  twenty-two  members 
elected  by  the  general  membership.  This  board  meets  once  each 
year,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  Its  members  receive  expenses 
and  about  $2.50  a  day  during  the  periods  of  the  meetings.  The 
director  receives  a  salary  also. 
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Dutch  Agbicultural  Society 

This  society,  with  its  numerous  branches,  has  about  12,000 
members.  Each  one  pays  $1.21  a  year  and  receives  a  journal 
each  week.  Courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  especially 
in  dairying,  are  given  at  the  headquarters  of  the  society,  and  in 
outlying  districts  when  demanded.  Teachers  in  these  courses 
are  commonly  school  teachers  who  qualify  in  their  respective 
subjects.  In  some  provinces  these  courses  are  free  to  all;  in 
others  they  are  limited  to  members  of  the  society. 

A  strong  branch  of  the  society  was  visited  in  Gouda.  It  has 
350  members  and  holds  meetings  once  in  the  summer  and  five 
or  six  times  in  the  winter.  At  part  of  these  meetings  lectures 
are  given  and  at  others  discussions  are  held.  Sometimes  the  so- 
ciety conducts  excursions  to  enable  its  members  to  see  distant 
places  where  agricultural  operations  are  being  conducted.  A 
department  of  this  Gouda  branch  conducts  an  agricultural  bank, 
and  another  serves  as  a  cooperative  buying  society,  which  is  said  to 
be  needed  particularly  because  there  is  no  fertilizer  law  in  Hol- 
land and  members  who  buy  fertilizer  need  such  protection  as  the 
society  can  afford.  This  buying  department  is  affiliated  with  a 
large  commercial  society  similar  to  the  powerful  organization  in 
Belgium. 

Other  departments  of  this  agricultural  society  provide  fire  in- 
surance, insurance  against  cattle  diseases  and  against  workmen's 
accidents.  The  last  is  affiliated  with  the  accident  insurance  so 
ciety  described  below. 

The  Dutch  Agricultural  Society  assists  in  organizing  co- 
operative creameries,  herd  and  stud  book  societies  and  cow  con- 
rol  societies,  all  of  which  develop  as  independent  organizations. 

The  General  Netheeland  Dairy  Association 

This  association  (known  as  the  F.  ^.  Z.,  which  are  the  initial 
letters  of  its  name  in  the  Dutch  language)  is  a  federation  of  380 
cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories.     It  receives  no  gov- 
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emment  aid.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  co- 
operative dairying  in  general  and  particularly  to  protect  the 
good  name  and  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  cooperative 
dairies.  Each  year  it  has  a  one-day  meeting  and  conducts  a  two- 
day  excursion.  No  creamery  or  cheese  factory  may  secure  mem- 
bership in  this  association  unless  it  is  a  member  of  a  control 
station.  There  are  eight  of  these  stations  in  Holland.  They 
examine  samples  of  dairy  products  for  purity,  testing  the  output, 
nearly  every  day.  Samples  are  sent  to  the  control  stations  by 
agents  of  the  stations  and  by  buyers  of  the  products.  The 
government  controls  the  stations,  gives  them  a  little  money,  and 
furnishes  oiEcial  labels  which  the  dairies  pay  for.  The  associa- 
tion gives  certificates  for  quality,  which  is  determined  both  b^ 
taste  and  tests. 

Associations  in  the  Interest  of  Better  Cattle 
There  are  four  kinds  of  associations  of  this  character: 

1.  Bull  keeping  associations,  through  which  members  co- 
operate in  the  ownership  and  use  of  superior  bulls. 

2.  Control  societies  for  determining  the  amount  of  fat 
given  by  individual  cows  in  members'  herds.  An  inspector 
visits  each  farm  every  few  weeks,  makes  tests  and  records 
and  gives  advice  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  herd. 
Usually  these  societies  are  connected  with  a  cooperative 
creamery. 

3.  Local  breeders'  associations,  w^hich  keep  complete 
records  of  cattle  on  farms  of  members.  A  farmer  must 
show  that  he  has  a  good  bull  or  bull  calf  before  he  can  be- 
come a  member  of  this  societv. 

4.  Herd  book  associations  for  the  entire  country,  which 
make  regulations  for  local  societies  and  accept  records  fur- 
nished by  those  societies  when  satisfactory. 

Central  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Society 

This  organization  has  headquarters  at  Amsterdam.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  protection  to  agricultural  employers  against 
claims  on  account  of  accidents  to  laborers.  There  is  a  law  re- 
garding accidents  to  employees  in  manufacturing  plants,  and  the 
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farmers,  thinking  a  similar  law  might  be  enacted  covering  agri- 
culture, took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  established 
this  society  with  the  idea  of  complying  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  probably  rigid  provisions  of  a  law  which  might  be  enacted, 
and  thus  forestalling  the  public  demand  for  such  legislation. 
The  members  wished  to  retain  independence,  and  their  operations 
seem  to  show  that  they  can  provide  the  desired  advantages  and  do 
so  at  less  cost  in  their  own  way  than  would  be  possible  under 
government  requirement  and  supervision^ 

There  is  an  affiliated  organization  in  each  of  the  province 
which  is  administered  by  its  own  elected  officers.     These  pro- 
vincial organizations  transact  business  with  the  national  head- 
quarters at  Amsterdam.      The  provincial  offices   are  connected 
with  smaller  district  societies,  of  which  there  are  over  200  in  the 
country.     Each  district  society  has  its  president  and  secretary, 
elected  by  its  members  who  are  mostly  peasants.     The  secretary 
receives  less  than  $10  a  year  for  his  services.     This  district  or 
local   society   acts  as  an   accident  conmiittee.      When   a  farm 
laborer  is  injured,  he  or  his  employer  fills  out  a  card  with  details 
of  the  accident.     This  is  sent  to  the  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee who  lives  in  the  village.     He  secures  such  information  as 
he  thinks  necessary  and  sends  a  card  to  the  secretary  of  the  local 
committee.     The  conmiittee  may  allow  insurance  payments  for 
the  first  two  months,  these  being  cared  for  by  the  provincial  so- 
ciety.   The  central  organization  has  an  officer  in  connection  with 
each  provincial  society  and  he  may  make  such  examination  as 
seems  necessary.     All  papers  and  claims  are  sent  to  the  central 
organization  after  the  second  month  if  the  injured  person  has 
not  recovered.    If  payments  are  to  be  continued  the  central  office 
cares  for  them.     It  also  regulates  dealings  with  the  doctors,  who 
also  are  organized.     In  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been 
1,365  accidents  among  employees  of  members;  1,288  recovered 
within  two  months,  seventy-seven  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
central  society ;  five  of  these  received  pensions  for  life,  and  prob- 
ably seventeen  more  will  receive  life  pensions.   There  were  twelve 
other  laborers  killed  or  who  died  from  accidents,  and  five  of  these 
had  wives  who  receive  pensions  for  life. 
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The  central  society  allows  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  paid  as  damages  as  long  as  the  person  is  incapacitated. 
When  a  long  term  claim  is  allowed,  sufficient  fimds  to  care  for 
it  are  deposited  in  the  bank.  Pension  for  widow  and  orphans 
cannot  exceed  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  husband. 

Employers  only  can  belong  to  this  society  and  the  benefits  refer 
only  to  their  laborers.  Eight  thousand  agricultural  employers 
now  hold  membership.  Each  member  pays  $1.50  a  year  for  each 
$100  he  pays  in  wages.  This  payment  is  made  on  an  estimate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  a  surplus  is  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  year'  Last  year  one-third  of  the  payment  was  returned.  A 
moderate  entrance  fee  is  collected,  which  varies  in  amount,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  employees  concerned.  Ten  to  fif- 
teen employees  is  considered  a  large  number;  very  few  have  as 
many  as  thirty.     Most  members  have  only  three  or  four. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  society  has  an  advantage  over  the  gov- 
ernmental pension  system,  because  its  affairs  are  administered 
largely  by  the  neighbors  of  the  claimant  and  imposition  is  not 
likely  under  these  circumstances.  Frequently  the  school  teacher 
acts  as  secretary  of  the  local  committee.  This  affricultural  insur- 
ance  society  has  been  organized  only  two  or  three  years.  It 
started  with  peasants  ignorant  of  its  purposes  and  much  edu- 
cational work  was  reijuired  to  make  it  acceptable. 

A  similar  society  with  6,000  members  is  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  horticulturists. 

There  has  been  started  rei'cntly  a  society  for  insurance  against 
sickness  of  laborers  who  live  with  their  employers,  because  the 
law  requires  the  employer  to  pay  the  cost  due  to  the  sickness  of 
such  a  laborer.  And  it  is  proposed  soon  to  start  insurance  for 
accidents  to  employers. 

A  fourth  mutual  society,  which  is  yet  small,  provides  protec- 
tion for  its  members  when  claims  for  damages  to  property  of 
other  persons  are  brought  against  them.  This  society  pays  its 
members  the  amount  allowed  by  court 

All  four  of  these  societies  have  their  headquarters  in  the  same 
building  and  form  a  cooperative  society  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. They  have  an  advisory  council  made  up  of  one  member 
from  each  society. 
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The  Nethebland  Heath  Company 

This  society  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  king.  It  is  not  a  co- 
operative society,  but  a  company  which  operates  without  profit. 
An  ordinary  membership  costs  about  eighty  cents  a  year  for  first- 
class  members,  of  whom  there  are  over  5,000,  and  about  $4  a 
year  for  donation  members,  of  whom  there  are  about  250.  A 
monthly  journal  goes  to  all  members  and  certain  additional  re- 
ports go  to  donation  members. 

The  main  office  is  in  Utrecht.  While  the  principal  business 
of  the  organization  is  the  improvement  of  heath  land,  it  is  inter- 
ested in  forestry  and  fisheries  also.  It  receives  from  the  govern- 
ment about  $3,600  for  its  agricultural  work  alone,  there  being 
no  appropriation  for  forestry  and  fisheries.  Most  of  the  work 
of  the  society  is  on  the  heath,  which  is  a  poor,  sandy  soil  where 
few  plants  will  grow.  There  is  a  large  amotint  of  such  land  in 
Holland. 

The  society  takes  full  charge  of  the  property.  With  the  use  of 
oxen,  horses,  or  steam  or  gasoline  power,  it  plows  the  heath  and 
prepares  the  land  for  cultivation,  meadows  or  forestry.  Often 
lupine  is  used  as  a  green  manure  when  it  is  intended  to  produce 
arable  land.  This  is  supplemented  by  commercial  fertilizers. 
Such  work  is  done  only  for  members  of  the  society.  An  estimate 
o£  cost  is  provided,  the  member  makes  an  advance  payment,  the 
society  takes  full  charge  and  calls  for  more  funds  as  needed.  It 
makes  surveys,  examines  soils,  furnishes  maps,  advises  as  to 
location  of  meadows,  fields  and  forests,  and  may  even  build 
houses  and  other  farm  buildings.  For  some  large  land  owners 
it  operates  the  plant.  In  1910  the  society  improved  about  4,200 
acres. 


VIII    IRELAND 

Agricultural  conditions  in  Ireland  are  going  through  momentous 
changes.  This  is  largely  due  to  new  legislation  which  permits  the 
tenant  farmers  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  land  which  they  occupy 
on  terms  with  which  they  can  comply.  The  change  from  tenancy 
to  ownership  is  resulting  in  great  improvements  on  Irish  farms. 
Improvements  are  being  installed  which  would  not  be  made  when 
the  occupant  of  the  land  did  not  know  how  long  he  could  remain 
on  it.  Houses,  farm  buildings,  fences,  and  methods  of  farming 
are  all  showing  betterments  because  of  the  change  to  permanent 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  land.  The  modem  Irish  farmer 
is  referred  to  as  an  emancipated  man. 

■ 

Thk  Irish  Depautmext  of  Agriculture 

This  government  department  is  a  strong  force  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Irish  farmers.  It  does  comparatively  little 
in  reference  to  agricultural  organizations,  but  it  does  much  in  an 
educational  way  and  through  the  expenditure  of  government 
funds,  often  in  the  form-  of  grants,  for  the  encouragement  of 
better  agricultural  methods.  The  department  is  supported  by 
funds  raised  in  the  different  counties  and'  by  additional  funds 
vohmtarily  contributed  by  county  councils.  The  county  councils 
administer  lo<»al  schemes  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
They  also  elect  two  representatives  to  a  national  council  of  agri- 
culture, which  is  in  effect  an  agricultural  parliament.  This  meets 
at  least  once  a  year  and  frequentl;^^  twice.  It  has  no  authority 
over  the  Department,  but  exercises  a  powerful  influence  through 
public  opinion.  Expenses  of  delegates  are  paid  by  the  department. 
The  department  may  appoint  about  one-third  of  the  number  con- 
stituting this  advisory  body.  The  members  at  the  meeting  may 
ask  the  department  to  do  some  special  work,  but  it  is  not  obliged 
by  law  to  comply.  There  is  also  an  agricultural  board  which  is 
ele(»ted  bv  the  councils  and  which  serves  as  an  auditor  of  funds; 
it  does  not  initiate  work. 
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The  Irish  Agricui.tural  Organization  Society 

About  the  year  1889,  when  Irish  farm  tenants  seemed  to  be 
pressed  the  hardest  to  make  both  ends  meet;  when  enormous 
quantities  of  agricultural  products  were  being  produced  in  the 
central  western  parts  of  the  United  States  where  land  was  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  exceedingly  cheap,  and  where  transportation 
systems  were  being  rapidly  extended  and  developed;  and  at  a 
time  when  so-called  business  interests  were  finding  it  profitable  to 
take  the  farmers'  products  at  the  lowest  prices  for  which  they 
could,  be  secured ;  in  short,  when  it  seemed  that  everything  looked 
dark  and  unpromising  for  Irish  agriculture,  a  few  individuals 
began  to  take  active  measures  in  the  interest  of  relief.  Their 
efforts  were  continued  more  or  less  independently  until  1894  when 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  S(Kuety  was  established. 

The  objects  were  stated  to  be  "  to  improve  the  con(Jition  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland  by  teaching  the  principles  and 
methods  of  cooperation  as  applicable  to  farming  and  the  allied  in- 
dustries; to  promote  industrial  organization  for  any  purposes 
which  may  appear  to  be  beneficial,  and  generally  to  counsel  and 
advise  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.''  The  leaders  in 
the  new  movement  believed  that  cooperation  offered  the  solution 
of  the  farmers'  difficult  problems  and  they  realized  too  that  much 
educational  work  would  have  to  be  done  to  bring  about  this  solu- 
tion, because  the  whole  idea  of  voluntary  cooperative  effort  was 
unknown  in  Ireland.  Besides  contending  with  ignorance,  these 
leaders  knew  they  must  suffer  the  opposition  of  selfish  interests. 
They  believed  that  cooperation  would  lead  to  improvements  in 
business  methods  and  this  in  turn  would  bring  indirectly  many 
other  advantages  to  the  members. 

The  president  of  the  organization  at  its  inaugural  meeting 
stated  that  "  the  ke;>aiote  of  our  proposals  is  the  proposition  that 
the  Irish  farmers  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  further, 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  combination  among  themselves." 
He  pointed  out  in  the  same  address  that  there  must  be  more  than  a 
mere  recognition  of  the  fact  that  combination  is  necessary  and 
that  when  the  idea  is  grasped,  that  farmers  would  combine  with 
their  neighbors.  It  would  be  necessary,  without  interfering  with 
the  farmer's  business,  to  assist  him  in  complying  with  well-estab- 
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lished  principles  of  political  economy,  and  he  used  these  words: 
"  To  bring  to  the  life  of  those  whose  life  is  passed  in  the  quiet  of 
the  field  the  experience  which  belongs  to  wider  opportunities  of 
observation  and  a  larger  acquaintance  with  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  —  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  object  and  aim  of  this 
society." 

A  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  efforts  in  Ireland, 
and  a  fact  which  suggests  much  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  is  that  when  the  originators  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society  had  carefully  studied  the  situation  in  Ireland 
and  had  come  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  after  they  had  made  much  progress  in  the  movement, 
they  learned  that  their  remedy  for  Ireland  was  quite  similar  to 
that  already  being  successfully  applied  in  other  countries.  This 
served  only  .to  increase  their  confidence  in  their  own  plans  and  led 
them  to  still  greater  efforts. 

It  is  said  that  the  successful  business  combinations  in  America, 
the  organization  of  which  had  been  witnessed  and  studied  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  were  in 
part  responsible  for  the  conception  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
this  society.  Before  its  organization  some  advance  had  been  made 
in  starting  cooperative  creameries;  these  had  been  developed  in 
spite  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  promote  creameries  on  the  ordinary, 
joint  stock  plan. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  the  present  state  of  agricultural  organizations  in  Ireland. 
This  society  has  offices  in  the  Plunkett  House,  located  in  one  of 
thQ  best  sections  of  Dublin.  Its  president  is  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  agriculture.  His  interests  cover  the  advance 
of  three  phases  of  the  subject  which  he  describes  as  ''  better  farm- 
ing, better  biisiness,  better  living.''  To  Mr.  Plunkett  must  ho 
given  much  credit  for  the  support  of  the  cooperative  movement 
At  first  this  was  limited  and  the  support  came,  in  large  measure, 
from  private  sources, —  mostly  from  friends  of  Mr.  Plunkett. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  largely  educational.  It  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  the  government  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  engaged,  among  its  other  activities,  in  pro- 
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moting  the  teaching  of  modem  agricultural  methods.  The  Or- 
ganization Society  has  taken  steps  to  secure  conferences  with  the 
department  of  agriculture  on  questions  of  common  interest,  and 
through  appropriate  committees. 

The  organization  society  has  helped  to  organize  nearly  1,000 
farmers'  societies,  with  a  present  membership  of  about  100,000. 
These  societies  usually  s^n^e  small  districts,  and  it  was  very 
noticeable  to  the  writer  that  they  frequently  ask  for  and  receive 
from  the  parent  body  guidance  and  assistance.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  societies,  over  300,  are  devoted  to  dairying,  and  the  second 
largest  number  to  banking.  The  society  has  organised  about  300 
cooperative  banks.  There  are  more  than  150  societies  interested 
in  general  agriculture,  less  than  50  each  devoted  to  hogs  and 
cattle,  home  industries  and  poultry,  and  there  are  a  few  flax  and 
bookkeeping  societies.  The  annual  business  done  by  the  various 
societies  in  one  year  amounts  to  considerably  over  $12,000,000. 


METHODS  OF   WORK 

The  general  policy  of  the  society  is  guided  by  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  members,  one  half  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  society  itself  and  the  other  half  by  the 
affiliated  societies.  This  committee  selects  the  secretary,  who  is 
the  executive  and  most  important  officer.  The  affiliated  societies 
include  those  which  have  been  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
the  parent  society.  Skilled  organizers  are  permanently  employed 
to  assist  in  strengthening  the  societies  and  to  continue  the  task 
of  organizing  additional  creameries  and  other  forms  of  agricul- 
tural societies.  Experts  of  the  parent  society  also  give  technical 
advice,  such  as  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter,  the  care 
of  machinery,  and  matters  concerning  water  supply.  Some  ex- 
perts devote  their  time  largely  to  agricultural  financial  questions, 
including  the  organization  of  agricultural  banks.  A  staff  of 
accountants  is  employed  to  instruct  societies  in  simple  and 
efficient  bookkeeping  and  business  methods.  Numerous  leaflets 
and  bulletins  are  published  and  widely  distributed.  These  in- 
clude articles  on  different  phases  of  cooperation,  covering  poultry 
keeping,   flax  cultivation,  credit,   bookkeeping,   cattle  insurance, 
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dairying,  creameries,  and  helpful  treatises  on  general  subjects, 
such  as  rural  civilization,  plain  talks  to  Irish  farmers,  village 
libraries,  and  addresses  bv  prominent  workers.  Some  of  these 
publications  are  printed  in  the  native  Irish  language.  The  Irish 
Homestead  is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this 
society  and  is  performing  a  most  valuable  service. 

The  published  reports  of  the  organisation  show  that  the  income 
includes  affiliation  fees  and  special  subscriptions  from  banks  and 
societies,  but  the  chief  item  is  made  up  of  individual  subscrip- 
tions, which,  in  one  year,  exceeded  $10,000.  One  subscriber 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  society  contributed"  $2,000 ; 
a  few  others  $500  or  more,  and  a  considerable  number  con- 
tribute as  much  as  $50.  This  list  includes  a  large  number  of 
five  dollar  subscriptions.  Effort  has  been  made  to  secure  sup- 
port from  the  government  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  the 
interest  of  organization  and  cooperation  of  farmers. 

The  officers  of  the  society  report  to  the  subscribing  members 
and  affiliated  societies.  Recent  reports  show  a  steady,  continued 
growth,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  development  has  been  retarded 
recently  by  a  shortage  of  funds  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future. 
The  secretary  of  the  organization  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  exact  statistical  information  from  the  various  so- 
cieties whose  officers  often  are  poorly  paid,  if  paid  at  all.  Lists 
of  the  newly  organized  societies  are  published. 

Cooperative  Creamery  Societies 

At  the  close  of  1893  thirty  cooperative  creameries  had  been 
organized  and  very  little  if  any  other  cooperative  efforts  were 
under  way,  but  with  tlie  starting  of  the  organization  society  in 
1894  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  The  farmers  con- 
trolling the  thirty  cooperative  creameries  estimated  that  profits 
from  their  cows  had  increa^  about  one-third  from  what  it  had 
been  previously,  and  credit  for  this  increment  was  readily  given 
to  cooperation.  Such  successful  examples  as  these  creameries 
furnished  throughout  Ireland,  led  to  much  discuss'on  among 
dairymen  and  farmers  and  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  assist 
in  the  extension  of  the  cooperative  idea.     Self-confidence  was 
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developed  when  it  became  known  that  butter  factories  could  be 
successfully  conducted  by  the  farmers  themselves,  with  a  jirob- 
able  improvement  of  the  product.  Irish  butter  has  not  had  an 
enviable  reputation  because  of  previous  inferior  methods  and 
its  resulting  poor  quality.  Ten  to  fifteen  new  organizations  of 
this  kind  now  are  brought  into  existence  each  year,  and  help  is  ex- 
tended to  a  large  number  of  others  already  formed.  An  instance 
of  8er\dce  of  the  national  organization  society  is  related  in  con- 
nection with  an  objec'tionable  government  order  concerning 
dairies,  cow  sheds  and  milk  shops.  Different  cooperative  societies 
took  action  in  opposition  to  this  order  and  a  committee  of  the 
organization  society,  accumulating  these  actions,  emphasized 
them  and  showed  wherein  the  order  was  unfair,  because  of  its 
discrimination  against  the  creamery  industry.  The  committee 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  legislation,  and  offers  amendments  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  department.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  pending  legislative  questions,  with  the  result  that  the 
creamery  interests  of  the  country  and  their  needs  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  responsible  officials. 

The  organization  society  has  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  certain  questions  in  which  all  creameries  are 
interested,  such  as  the  proper  disposition  of  waste  water  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  milk  from  washing  utensils  and  tools,  and 
has  informed  creameries  as  to  the  best  systems  of  water  supply, 
improved  methods  of  feeding  cows,  including  information  con- 
cerning ensilage,  etc.  A  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  ensilage 
feeding  on  the  American  plan  land  a  study  of  the  system  ^of 
winter  feeding  without  ensilage  as  practiced  in  Denmark,  has 
been  recommended  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
creameries  are  instructed  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending 
winter  dairying,  as  to  best  methods  of  producing  high  class  butter 
throughout  the  year,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  competition 
which  Irish  creameries  must  meet  in  the  British  markets.  A 
plea  is  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  products  for  the 
reason  that  Irish  products  should  hold  a  high  position  wherever 
they  are  found. 
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A  number  of  creameries  have  been  brought  under  a  special 
control  system  which  includes  r^ulations  covering  the  whole 
process  of  buttermaking.  and  creamery  management.  Special 
labels  are  issued  to  these  creameries  and  when  one  fails  to  main- 
tain  the  standard  its  use  of  the  labels  is  suspended.  The  chief 
requirement  is  that  butter  shall  be  made  from  pasteurized  cream 
ripened  with  the  aid  of  a  pure  culture.  Samples  of  butter,  cream 
and  water  from  the  controlled  creameries  are  examined  fre- 
quently for  bacteria,  content.  A  sample  from  each  churning  is 
held  for  this  test  Chemical  analyses  are  also  made.  The  advan- 
tages following  the  strict  rules  of  the  control  system  and  check- 
ing of  these  in  the  bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratories  were 
very  pronounced  during  a  dry  season  when  creameries  generally 
experienced  difficulty  in  operation  because  of  low  water  supply. 
The  creameries  which  were  in  this  svstem  and  had  followed  the 
rules  readily  overcame  the  temporary  difficulty.  Starters  for 
ripening  the  cream  are  sent  regularly  to  the  control  creameries. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  control  system  is  to  place  on  the  market 
as  large  a  quantity  as  is  possible  of  the  highest  grade  butter 
under  a  recognized  and  protected  label,  with  the  expectation  that 
such  butter  will  command  its  own  good  price.  It  is  proposed  io 
educate  the  trade  to  the  view  that  the  label  is  a  guarantee  of  both 
purity  and  quality.  Already  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a 
special  quotation  for  butter  from  these  controlled  creameries. 

The  Organization  Society  gives  attention  also  to  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  cows  by  means  of  testing  all  the  animals  in  the 
herd,  removing  those  that  are  unprofitable  and  filling  their  places 
with  others  known  to  be  profitable.  Circulars  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  cow  in  a  herd  may  return  as  much^  as  $60 
worth  of  product  while  another  returns  but  $20  worth,  the  owner 
being  ignorant  of  the  great  difference  until  he  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  society  of  recording  the  product  of  each  cow.  The 
society  publishes  enthusiastic  statements  as  to  the  possibility  of 
increasing  profits  by  improving  cows,  thus  taking  a  long  step 
toward  revolutionizing  the  whole  dairy  system  of  Ireland.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  in  the  milk  yield 
of  all  dairy  cows  would  mean  an  increased  income  of  about 
$2,500,000  per  year  which  would  be  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 
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The  Organization  Society  is  constantly  alert  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  Irish  creameries  and  milk  producers.  Every 
feature  of  their  business  has  its  consideration  and  sympathy. 
Through  its  own  agencies  as  much  is  done  as  possible  to  this  end. 
It  refers  to  other  agencies  what  it  cannot  itself  perform.  For 
example^  it  referred  to  the  United  Irishwomen's  Society  the  ab- 
surd charge,  but  one  apparently  believed  by  many  people,  that 
the  development  of  creameries  was  resulting  in  diverting  milk  to 
the  manufacturer  of  butter,  thus  taking  it  off  the  market  and  so 
"  starving  the  children."  The  Organization  Society  pointed  out 
that  if  milk  is  purchased  at  a  slightly  better  price  than  is  yielded 
by  the  creameries  it  would  be  available  in  any  quantity  and  even 
at  that  price  would  be  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  on  the  market ; 
but  the  whole  question  was  assigned  to  the  other  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  public  right. 

•Some  Irish  creameries  were  visited  and  it  was  very  noticeable 
that  the  cooperative  plants  had  better  equipment  and  a  larger  and 
better  satisfied  patronage  than  the  older,  private  plants.  One  of. 
these  creameries  with  150  patrons,  near  Xew  Ross,  receives  about 
3,000  gallons  of  milk  daily  in  summer,  but  nothing  in  winter. 
This  creamery  han^lles  also,  for  its  patrons,  fertilizers,  seeds  and 
coal.  Its  members  are  not  bound  to  bring  all  their  milk,  but  they 
do  so  anyway,  and  receive  a  small  bonus  above  the  price  paid  for 
a  small  amount  of  milk  purchased  from  non-members.  There  i? 
an  annual  meeting  for  all  members  and  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
directors.  This  creamery  and  its  equipment  cost  about  $12,000. 
Each  member  took  stock  valued  at  $5.00,  one-quarter  of  which 
was  paid.  The  balance  of  the  funds  was  borrowed  from  the  bank. 
Milk  is  purchased  on  the  fat  test.  In  July,  1912,  farmers  re- 
ceived twenty-six  cents  a  pound  for  fat,  including  the  skimmed 
milk.  The  milk  is  heated  to  130  degrees  before  separation.  In 
this  section  farmers  pay  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  week  with  board 
and  lodging  for  labor,  when  employment  continues  throughout 
the  year.  In  harvest  time  they  pay  for  temporary  help  about 
sixty-five  cents  a  day  which  includes  board  and  lodging.  Prices 
range  somewhat  higher  in  other  sections.  The  manager  of  this 
creamery  is  also  the  manager  of  a  cooperative  threshing  society. 
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The  Ibish  Coopekative  Agency  Society 

This  society  with  headquarters  at  Limerick,  began  work  in 
1893,  thus  being  a  little  older  than  the  Organization  Society.  It 
started  with  a  membership  of  only  a  few  creameries,  but  now 
does  business  for  a  large  number.  It  handles  the  product  of  its 
own  members  on  a  commission  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  and 
collects  three  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent,  for  doing  business  for 
others.  Several  traveling  salesmen  are  kept  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Efforts  are  beini^  made  constantly  to  build  up  the  dairy 
business  by  increasing  the  output  of  high  grade  butter  and  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  it  in  the  large  markets.  Each  creamery 
must  take  stock  valued  at  about  $100,  of  which  one-fourth  is  paid 
for.  The  trading  capital  of  the  society  is  about  $50,000.  It  has 
never  had  to  call  for  further  payment  on  the  shares.  Its  finances 
have  been  assisted  to  a  considerable  extent  bv  wealthy  men  who 
contributed  because  they  were  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the 
organization.  Expert  buttermakers  are  kept  in  the  field  and  when 
a  creamery  experiences  any  operating  difficulty,  one  of  these  men 
is  sent  to  give  assistance.  This  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
both  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Members  send  their  butter  either  to  Limer- 
ick or  to  a  branch  at  Belfast.  In  cases  where  the  creamery  is 
known  to  be  reliable  it  is  allowed  to  make  shipment,  under  tl-e 
society's  guarantee,  direct  to  the  customer. 

Creamery  requisities  are  handled  by  the  agency  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  members  and  this  business  is  done  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  profit,  which  eventually  goes  to  the  stockholders.  From 
this  business  the  principal  profits  are  derived. 

Poultry  Societies 

The  Organization  Society  points  out  in  its  reports  that  the 
poultry  business  belongs  largely  to  the  women  of  the  farm.  In 
respect  to  these  societies,  cooperation  is  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Irishwomen.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  not  well  looked  after.  Too  many  hens  are  producing 
seventy-five  or  a  less  number  of  eggs  a  year  and  this  yield  could 
and  should  be  doubled.    Furthermore,  the  production  of  eggs  in 
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winter  could  be  greatly  increased.  The  report  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Society  points  out  in  plain  language  the  poor  standing  of 
Irish  eggs  in  the  British  market,  because  it  is  said  they  are  too 
often  stale,  dirty,  badly  packed  and  poorly  graded.  Some  packers 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  using  neat  packages  but  with  very 
little  care  as  to  their  contents,  and  the  injury  of  this  upon  the 
whole  industry  is  emphasized. 

About  twenty-four  poultry  societies  are  buying  and  marketing 
their  members'  products,  with  a  total  annual  turnover  of  about 
$340,000.  The  influence  of  these  societies  has  been  marked  in 
the  interest  of  better  packing  and  grading,  buying  by  weight,  and 
the  selection  of  hens  of  superior  laying  qualities.  Through  these 
societies  the  fanners  are  enabled  to  supply  the  British  market 
with  strictly  fresh  eggs,  which  was  impracticable  under  the  old 
system. 

The  North  Kilkenny  Poultry  Society  was  visited.  This  has 
been  in  operation  since  1905.  There  are  490  members  who  have 
taken  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  each ;  the  shares  costing  $5.00 
each.  Members  pay  half  of  this  amount  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  more  will  be  called  for,  as  the  organization  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition.  The  eggs  are  bought  and  sold  by  weight 
except  in  a  few  localities  where  the  farmers  still  insist  upon  sell- 
ing by  the  dozen.  Members  of  this  society  are  not  obliged  to 
deliver  all  their  eggs  to  the  society.  The  product  is  marketed 
through  a  cooperative  wholesale  society  in  Dublin. 

Fowls  are  bought  on  their  appearance,  not  weight.  They  are 
killed,  plucked  and  drawn,  with  head  and  feet  unremoved.  They 
are  then  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  English  markets.  The 
annual  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  amount  to  about  $40,000. 

This  societv  also  handles  fertilizers,  seeds  and  linseed  and  cot- 
tonseed  meals,  A  stock  of  these  articles  is  kept  on  hand  and 
buyers  call  for  what  they  want.  The  society  has  grinding  ma- 
chines for  oil  cake  and  it  lends  to  its  members  without  charge 
machines  for  distributing  fertilizers,  the  use  of  which  is  increas- 
ing.    This  outside  business  amounts  to  about  $4,000  a  year. 

The  society  owes  its  start  and  prosperous  condition  largely  to 
the  eiForts  of  a  few  leading  farmers  and  clergymen,  these  latter 
taking  as  many  as  five  shares,  while  small  holders  usually  took  but 
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one  share.  The  business  is  run  by  a  committee  of  twenty,  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting.  This  committee  meets  monthly  and  the 
meeting  usually  lasts  about  two  hours.  A  sub-committee  meets 
weekly.  Office  accounts  show  the  amount  of  business  done  each 
week,  with  profit  or  loss  for  the  week. 

Swine  Societies 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  organize  and  encourage  cooperative 
slaughterhouses  and  bacon  factories.  .Almost  every  parish  has 
its  separate  society  of  this  kind.  The  members  of  these  societies 
are  obliged  to  agree  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  hogs  annually. 
They  take  shares  valued  at  about  $5.00,  some  paying  in  cash  and 
others  following  deduction  to  be  made  from  their  deliveries  of 
hogs  until  the  shares  are  paid  for.  In  each  parish  society  there 
is  a  committee  which  reports  any  member  who  does  not  supply 
his  hogs  as  agreed,  but  if  one  fails  to  keep  his  agreement  for  a 
good  reason,  he  is  excused.  Usually  the  hog  society  requires  mem- 
bers to  deliver  only  about  one-quarter  of  what  they  produce.  As 
yet  members  have  not  entered  into  an  agreement  to  bring  in  a 
definite  amount  of  beef. 

One  of  the  most  successful  cooperative  bacon  factories  is 
located  at  Eoscrea.  It  has  4,000  members,  each  one  of  whom 
agreed  to  bring  all  his  hogs  to  the  society  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  It  is  said  that  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  resort  to 
strict  measures  to  attempt  an  enforcement  of  this  agreement,  and 
the  original  agreements  having  now  expired  the  society  is  doing 
business  in  the  open  market.  The  average  number  of  shares  taken 
by  members  is  three.  Some  took  as  high  as  20  shares,  at  about 
$5.00  each,  and  these  are  fully  paid  in.  A  board  of  directors 
manages  without  salarv  the  affairs  of  the  societv.  No  other  busi- 
ness  than  handling  pork  is  done.  Some  members  are  paid  cash 
and  others  wait  about  a  week  for  their  returns.  The  market  is 
in  London,  where  an  agent  is  maintained  to  serve  this  and  other 
cooperative  societies  dealing  in  eggs  and  otlier  products.  Meetings 
of  stockholders  are  held  twice  vearlv  but  are  not  well  attended. 
There  are  twenty-six  parish  societies,  which  are  permitted  to  have, 
a  representative.  At  an  annual  meeting,  reports  of  operations  of 
the  main  society  and  reports  of  afiiliated  societies  are  received  and 
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twelve  direc5tors  are  elected.     Representatives  of  the  affiliated 

■ 

societies  elect  officers.    A  sub-committee  of  directors  meets  every 
Friday  evening  to  go  over  accounts  and  authorize  payments. 

This  organization  encounters  its  difficulties  in  regard  to  main- 
taining  an  even  supply  of  hogs  throughout  the  year  and  on  account 
of  insufficient  capital.  Dividends  have  not  been  paid,  b^jt  it  is 
expected  they  will  soon  commence.  An  expert  organizer  is  kept  in 
the  field  among  the  farmers  to  give  lectures  on  better  methods  in 
swine  husbandry  and  to  advocate  especially  the  use  of  better  sires. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  grants  to  assist  in  buying 
these  sires,  on  condition  that  the  boar  qualify  under  department 
rules. 

Buying  and  Selling  Societies 

These  are  called  agricultural  societies,  and  there  are  now  nearly 
200  of  them.  Some  of  these  societies  are  doing  a  large  business 
and  most  of  them  are  well  supported  by  their  members,  because 
of  advantages  secured  through  buying  in  quantity  and  final  retail 
sales  to  the  small  farmer  without  the  addition  to  the  buying  price 
of  more  profit  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  the  socie- 
ties have  erected  buildings  and  carry  large  stocks.  Most  of  their 
business  consists  in  buying  articles  which  are  resold  to  the  mem- 
bers, but  some  of  them  are  also  purchasing  the  more  expensive 
kinds  of  machinery  and  renting  them  to  their  members.  Com- 
monly these  societies  are  affiliated  with  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society  (mentioned  more  at  length  later),  which  is 
showing  itself  to  be  as  advantageous  to  the  individual  organiza- 
tions as  these  latter  are  to  the  individual  members.  The  Organi- 
zation Society  officers  point  out  that  in  too  many  cases  the. farmers 
in  a  locality  fail  to  loyally  support  their  own  organization,  but 
make  use  of  its  favorable  terms  to  compel  local  dealers  to  reduce 
prices  to  an  equal  or  more  advantageous  level.  Thus  the  effect  of 
the  cooperative  buying  society  is  to  lower  prices  generally  in  the 
neighborhood.  / 

In  a  small  way  these  societies  are  selling  farm  produ(5e,  includ- 
ing live  stock,  for  their  members,  but  little  advancement  has  been 
made  in  this  field  of  their  work.  The  societies  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  the>'  might  to  keep  their  members  advised  as  to  the  state 
of  the  markets,  and  difficult  competition  is  encountered  from  the 
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keen  business  men  who  long  have  been  training  themselves  and 
whose  personal  interests  are  so  vitally  at  stake. 

The  Innescorthy  Cooperative  Society  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  buying  and  selling  societies  visited.  It  is  twenty 
years  old,  and  quartered  in  a  large  but  modest  building,  which 
occupies  a  convenient  but  inexpensive  location  and  provides  ware- 
house and  stores  for  products.  • 

There  are  about  950  members,  each  of  whom  must  have  a  share 
in  the  company,  no  membership  fee  being  required.  The  sub- 
scribed share  capital  is  about  $11,000,  about  half  having  been 
paid  in.  The  affairs  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
thirty  members,  which  meets  two  hours  every  week  in  a  plainly 
furnished  room  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

The  balance  sheet  for  1912  shows  the  total  assets  and  liabilities 
to  be  about  $85,000  with  a  stock  in  trade  valued  at  about  $35,000, 
and  land,  buildings  and  fixtures  worth  about  $12,000.  The  chief 
work  conducted  is  as  follows: 

The  sale  of  fertilizers,  which  are  handled  through  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society ;  seeds,  farm 
implements,  harness,  shoes,  and  insurance.  The  society  also  sells 
for  its  members  butter  and  meats.  In  the  harness  shop  fifteen 
men  are  employed,  and  sales  of  harness  are  made  to  outside 
merchants. 

About  one  ton  of  dairy  butter  was  brought  in  on  the  day  of  the 
visit.  It  was  purchased  by  the  representative  of  a  concern  who 
came  to  Innescorthy  by  appointment  and  who  paid  for  the  butter 
according  to  its  quality. 

While  the  society  does  more  or  less  business  with  persons  who 
are  not  members,  the  members  have  the  advantage  of  receiving 
dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  County  Wexford  Beekeepers'  Society  is  given  by  the  Co- 
operative Society  suitable  space  to  which  members  bring  their 
honey  and  meet  buyers.  The  members  of  the  beekeepers  society 
cooperate  in  packing  and  marketing  their  product. 

The  Irish  Agricx^ltural  Wholesale  Society 

This  organization  is,  a  federation  formed  by  the  buying  and 
•  Belling  societies  for  the  joint  purchase  of  supplies  and  selling  of 
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products.  The  headquarters  of  this  society  are  located  in  Dublin. 
It  forms  an  important  part  of  the  complete  plan  of  agricultural 
cooperation  in  Ireland.  A  wide  variety  of  articles  is  handled. 
The  report  of  1913  shows  that  in  one-half  year  the  feeding-stuffs 
business  amounted  to  about  $35,000,  groceries  $35,000,  imple- 
ments $15,000,  spraying  materials  $10,000,  fertilizers  $250,000, 
poultry  atid  eggs  $125,000,  honey  $10,000,  seeds  $20,000.  This 
represents  a  large  increase  of  business  over  the  previous  year. 
The  business  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  has  shown  healthy 
growth  in  recent  years.  In  1906  it  amounted  to  about  $250,000; 
in  1908,  about  $365,000  ;  in  1910,  about  $615,000.  The  president 
of  this  society  is  a  manufacturer  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  cooperation.  Membership  in  this  organization 
is  chiefly  agricultural. 

Credit  Societies 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  is  interested  in 
establishing  credit  societies  or  agricultural  banks,  because  of  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  farmers  who  have  needed  to  secure  small 
loans  or  who  have  met  with  misfortuiies  because  of  attempting  to 
have  their  credit  carried  by  local  traders.  It  is  said  that  this 
latter  condition  has  cost  many  farmers  their  farms  and  their  in- 
dependence. About  300  agricultural  banks  are  in  operation. 
These  are  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  and'  the  members 
jointly  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  funds  received.  On  this 
joint  responsibility  the  bank  may  borrow  funds  at  a  reasonable 
interest  and  this  money  is  loaned  to  members  at  a  rate  slightly 
above  what  it  paid  itself.  Money  is  loaned  for  productive  pur- 
poses only,  which  must  be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee before  the  loan  is  granted.  Payments  of  loans  may  be 
made  in  installments  or  all  at  once  as  best  suits  the  situation. 

At  Ballyragget  there  is  an  agricultural  bank  society  organized 
ten  years  ago  and  having  160  members.  No  other  bank  is  located 
at  this  point  and  formerly  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  use  a  joint 
stock  bank  in  a  distant  town,  or  the  local  postofRce  bank.  This 
one  was  organized  principally  for  borrowers  who  formerly  found 
it  difficult  or  impossible,  on  account  of  high  interest  and  costs,  to 
secure  funds  elsewhere.  For  example,  a  borrower  wishing  to  get 
money  from  the  distant  village  bank  had  to  pay  his  fare  and  ex- 
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penses  and  submit  to  incidental  costs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  renew 
his  note  every  three  months.  The  charges  were  so  great  that  on  a 
loan  of  less  than  $100  the  borrower  would  receive  only  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  to  be  repaid.  The  interest  had  to 
be  paid  in  advance  in  addition  to  the  several  items  of  expense  men- 
tioned. The  member  making  application  must  fill  out  a  form 
giving  a  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  lo^  is  desired,  and 
the  application  must  be  signed  by  two  sureties, —  usually  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  Loans  are  made  also  to  laborers.  In  this  case  fellow- 
laborers  are  accepted  as  security.  These  loans  may  i-un  as  long  as 
twelve  months.  The  funds  loaned  usually  come  from  joint  stock 
banks,  but  when  the  local  bank  was  first  started  it  received  $500 
from  the  federal  government  Department  of  Agriculture  on  which 
was  paid  three  per  cent,  interest.  That  loan  now  has  been  returned. 
The  society  has  gained  in  strength  and  all  of  its  funds  now  come 
from  local  capital.  For  the  first  two  years  practically  nothing  was 
furnished  locally.  There  are  now  numerous  depositors,  their  total 
deposits  amounting  to  about  $7,500.  The  committee  of  manage- 
ment has  deposited  security  in  a  joint  stock  bank  permitting  an 
overdraft  of  $1,000  if  needed,  but  this  has  not  been  called  for  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  The  committee  which  gives  this  guarantee 
consists  of  seven  or  eight  farmers  who  act  purely  in  the  interest  of 
public  spirit.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  assisted  greatly  in  bringing 
about  such  generous  action.  When  the  bank  was  first  organized, 
loans  were  limited  to  about  $50.  They  then  were  increased  to 
$100,  and  now  the  limit  is  $150.  Money  is  commonly  borrowed 
for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  cattle  or  fertilizers.  The  depositors  re- 
ceive three  per  cent,  interest  and  borrowers  pay  five  per  cent. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  the  one  paid  official  of  this  bank  and 
he  receives  about  $50  per  year.  The  government  auditor  comes 
once  a  year  to  examine  the  balancie  sheets  and  records.  Profits  for 
twelve  years  amount  to  about  $140,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  in- 
terest on  loans  will  have  to  be  slightly  increased.  The  bank  busi- 
ness is  done  in  the  residence  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  neither  a 
regular  office  nor  office  hours  being  maintained.  The  parish  priest 
is  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  eight  members  which  is  in  direct 
charge.  This  committee  meets  twice  a  month.  Only  once  have  the 
persons  who  became  security  on  a  loan  been  obliged  to  make  pay- 
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ment.  Persons  wishing  to  become  members  must  apply  and  be 
elected.  The  fee  is  about  twelve  cents.  Men  and  women  are  both 
eligible  and  it  is  said  no  one  applying  has  been  rejected. 

The  United  Ieishwomen's  Society 

This  organization  was  formed  for  the  special  benefit  of  women 
in  rural  Ireland  and  the  Irish  farm  homes.  It  cooperates  in  vari- 
ous ways  with  other  organizations.  It  was  established  four  years 
ago  with  the  aid  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  conditions  that  have  led  to  the 
emigration  of  young  women  and  girls.  Local  societies  are  being 
established  and  women  are  becoming  interested  in  new  efforts  for 
making  the  home  life  more  attractive.  In  one  place  strong  sup- 
port is  given  to  a  cooperative  buying  and  selling  society;  in 
another,  the  women  are  helping  to  increase  thef  activity  of  a  bacon 
factory;  elsewhere,  cottage  industries  are  being  revived,  and  in 
most  places  home  affairs  are  receiving  much  attention.  Laborers 
are  encouraged  to  set  out  fruit  on  the  grounds  about  their  homes 
and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  appearing  grounds  and  houses. 
Experts  are  placed'  at  the  service  of  distant  communities  for  short 
periods  and  in  this  way  new  thought  is  introduced,  and  organiza- 
tions which  should  become  permanent  are  established.  The  officers 
of  the  United  Irishwomen's  Society  are  finding  repeatedly  that 
communities  have  great  advantages  at  their  disposal  but  need  a 
stimulus  to  make  use  of  them.  In  the  short  time  that  this  society 
has  been  in  operation  it  appears  that  it  is  amply  justifying  itself. 
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The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 

An  agricultural  organization  in  Italy  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  agricultural  people  everywhere  is  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome.  The  idea  of  such  an  institution  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
different  governments  without  success  until  it  w^as  presented  to 
the  king  of  Italy  in  1904.  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  in 
1905  calling  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  international  head- 
quarters for  the  consideration .  of  agricultural  questions  of  world- 
wide importance.  The  discussions  at  the  conference  led  to  a 
treaty  which  has  been  ratified  by  many  different  countries.  For 
the  use  of  the  newly  established  institute,  the  king  of  Italy  erected 
a  substantial  building  costing  about  $200,000,  in  an  attractive  park 
just  outside  of  one  of  the  old  gates  of  Rome.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment contributes  liberally  toward  the  support  of  this  institute,  but 
funds  are  provided  also  by  the  numerous  cooperating  governments, 
including  the  United  States.  In  1908  delegates  from  various 
governments  met  and  adopted  by-laws.  A  staff  of  experts  began 
to  be  recruited  in  1909  and  the  real  work  of  the  institute  began  in 
1911. 

The  representative  of  each  nation  is  known  as  a  delegate  and 
they  constitute  a  permanent  committee  which  meets  each  month. 
They  are  in  direct  charge  of  all  affairs.  A  general  assembly  made 
up  of  special  representatives  of  the  different  nations  meets  everv 
second  year  to  audit  accounts,  approve  the  budget  and  issue  general 
instructions  to  the  permanent  committee  as  to  the  work  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  interests  of  the  Institute  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  its  principal  branches  of  work  are  classified  as  relating  to 
statistics,  technology,  and  economics.  T^uUetins  are  issued  ea^h 
month,  appearing  in  the  Italian,  French  and  English  languages. 
A  library  is  maintained  and  agricultural  reports  and  periodicals 
are  received  in  very  large  number. 
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The  work  of  tie  division  of  economics  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  cooperative  associations,  insurance,  non-cooperative  credit 
and  miscellaneous.  The  staff  of  this  division  includes  thirteen 
abstractors  who  are  selected  because  of  their  familiarity  with 
different  languages  and  the  conditions  in  different  countries. 

The  division  of  statistics  has  twenty  employees,  including 
twelve  abstractors  and  expert  statisticians.  Its  work  is  divided 
into  two  special  branches,  production  and  Commerce.  The  former 
section  has  issued  numerous  publications.  The  most  important 
statistics  are  received  from  different  governments  by  cable  and 
when  information  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  supple- 
ments are  issued.  Leading  newspapers  of  various  countries  have 
made  arrangements  to  utilize  the  information  compiled  by  the 
institute  and  special  codes  have  been  prepared  so  that  the  reports 
may  be  sent  by  telegraph.  The  value  of  the  information  concern- 
ing crops  and  agricultural  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  is  issued  from  this  center  must  be  very  great  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  no  single  government  or  interest  is  in  control. 
Especially  will  the  value  of  the  reports  be  appreciated  as  the 
institute  becomes  more  efficient  and  it  becomes  better  known  that 
these  reports  are  carefully  prepared  by  highly  qualified  experts. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  of  agricultural  conditions  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.  Large  areas  are  owned  by  individuals.  Much 
land  is  rented,  and  a  part  of  this  without  provision  to  protect 
the  land  from  depletion.  Many  of  the  farms  are  rented  to  care- 
ful men  who  carry  on  their  work  under  certain  supervision.  In 
some  cases  the  product  of  the  farm  is  divided  between  owner 
and  occupant.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  north,  there  are  large  numbers  of  small  farms  intensely  cul- 
tivated. In  Northern  Italy,  especially,  one  observes  that  farm 
ing  is  a  profitable  industry.  There  is  much  here  to  be  learned 
to  advantage  by  American  farmers,  including  the  use  of  sewage, 
irrigation,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  superior  methods 
of  tillage. 

The  government  assists  in  agricultural  development  through 
the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations,  several  special  schools 
of  agriculture,   and   departments  of  agriculture  in  two  of  the 
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universitiies.  At  some  of  these  schools  special  efforts  are  made 
to  conduct  farms  on  a  practical  and  profitable  basis  and  this  fact 
alone  does  much  to  commend  them  to  the  thrifty  peasant  farmer 
who  has  sons  needing  instruction. 

Traveling  experts  are  paid  from  government  funds  who  work 
in  more  or  less  close  cooperation  with  agricultural  organizations. 
Their  services  are  freelv  available  to  verv  manv  farmers.  Thev 
visit  farms  and  give  dire(*t  advice  as  to  better  metliods  of  feed- 
ing, field  management,  and  in  other  practical  subjects.  The 
government  offers  prizes  in  connection  with  its  efforts  to  encour- 
age tlie  use  of  tuberculin  in  dairies.  Official  veterinarians  assist 
in  making  the  tests  and  this  is  often  voluntarily  called  for.  Cattle 
cjoming  in  from  Switzerland  must  pass  this  test  A  government 
law  provides  for  the  approval  of  bulls  which  are  used  for  public 
service.  This  is  a  very  old  law  and  now  has  been  adopted  by 
more  than  fifty  provinces.  A  special  commission  considers  the 
health  and  quality  of  the  bull,  but  not  his  breed.  Government 
assistance  is  also  given  in  connection  with  maintaining  a  superior 
stallion  service. 

Appropriations  are  made  to  assist  in  checking  diseases  of  the 
grape,  which  is  the  most  important  crop;  for  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  artesian  wells;  to  encourage  forestry,  and  to 
further  develop  agriculture  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  way  in  which  the  government  is 
promoting  agriculture  is  through  instruction  in  the  army.  Com- 
pulsory military  service  brings  into  the  army  large  numbers  of 
young  men  and  at  the  chief  centers  there  are  maintained  by  the 
government  teachers  who  give  lectures  and  demonstrations,  in- 
cluding the  management  of  farm  machinery,  the  pruning  of  trees 
and  other  practical  farm  operations. 

The  government  provides  but  little  legislation  to  protect  farm- 
ers from  adulterated  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs;  their  chief 
protection  in  this  respect  is  provided  through  the  cooperative 
societies. 

Italian   Agricultural   Society 

This  organization  has  about  2,000  meihbers  who  pay  about 
$5,000  a  year  as  membership  fees.    Its  scope  is  broad.    Questions 
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of  countrywide  importance  to  agriculture  are  considered  but 
local  matters  are  not  ignored.  A  meeting  is  held  once  each  year 
at  different  places,  usually  lasting  several  days  and  with  an 
attendance  of  between  100  and  200.  Subjects  which  have  been 
discussed  include  breeds  of  cattle  best  adapted  to  different  sec- 
tions, plant  diseases,  development  of  agricultural  organizations, 
forestry,  agricultural  legislation,  grapes,  silk  production,  and 
wheat.  Bulletins  are  issued  every  two  weeks.  The  secretary  is 
paid  about  $1,200  a  year. 

The  income  of  the  society  is  as  follows:  from  membership 
fees,  approximately  $5,200;  subscriptions  to  bulletin,  $160;  ad- 
vertising, $120 ;  interest  on  investments,  $400 ;  fees  on  analyses, 
$300;  sale  of  publications,  $120;  income  from  reserve  fund, 
$640;^  total,  $6,940.  The  total  capital  of  the  society  is  about 
$16,000. 

In  1912  it  started  a  new  activity  in  the  form  of  an  agricul- 
tural fair  to  be  held  annually  in  Rome.  ;  The  railroads  give 
liberal  reductions  in  favor  of  this  fair.  Smaller  fairs  are  con- 
ducted at  various  points  by  local  societies  which  are  given  some 
government  assistance,  as  well  as  the  larger  fair. 

The  national  society  is  interested  in  the  work  of  the  traveling 
teachers  and  more  or  less  closely  affiliated  with  them,  but  while 
the  instructors  are  given  considerable  liberty  they  are  finally 
responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  One  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  is  to  advance  cooperation. 

The  subject  of  cooperation  is  given  much  prominence  in  at 
least  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  agricultural  learning.  The 
professor  of  economics  gives  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
cooperation  and  he  points' out  that  the  success  of  farmers'  organi- 
zations depends  upon  its  own  members  and  their  loyalty  and 
fairness.  For  example,  organizations  interested  in  the* sale  of 
products  must  first  of  all  be  sure  of  the  quality  of  what  they  are 
selling.  Thus  far,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  connection 
with"  cooperative  sales  of  farm  products.  Efforts  to  develop 
markets  in  Germany  and  Austria  have  failed.  There  has  been 
some  success  in  Italy  at  points  where  the  middlemen  were  so 
very  numerous  that  large  savings  were  effected  by  their  elimina* 
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tion.  But  there  has  been  no  success  in  the  total  elimination  of 
the  middlemen.  The  handling  of  fruit  has  not  been  put  on  a 
good  cooperative  basis.  Most  fruit  growers  sell  to  the  nearest 
buyers. 

An  example  of  the  success  of  cooperation  is  furnished  by  a  silk 
worm  society  which  has  succeeded  because  of  the  superior  facili- 
ties it  could  furnish  the  members  for  kiUing  and  drying. 
Cooperative  dairying  is  successful,  because  of  the  advantages  of 
handling  large  quantities;  there  are  about  1,000  of  these  societies. 
One  was  visited  at  Soresina.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
cooperative  dairy  plants  in  the  world,  receiving  as  high  as  100,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  This  plant  is  about  eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad.  It  has  been  very  successful  and  has 
crowded  out  private  plants  in  the  neighborhood.  Profits  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  large  investment  which  the  plant 
represents.  Milk  is  delivered  twice  daily.  No  skimmed  milk 
or  whey  is  returned  to  the  patrons;  all  of  the  constituents  are 
used.  Its  manufactured  products  include  butter,  cheese  and  milk 
sugar.  A  cheese  product  is  made  from  whey,  and  for  as  long  as 
twenty  years  butter  has  been  made  from  the  fat  saved  from  whey 
by  means  of  the  centrifugal  separator.  As  much  as  500  pounds 
of  whey  butter  is  made  daily.  It  is  said  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  milk  is  lost  except  the  vapor  from  the  milk  sugar  evapor- 
ators 1 

There  are  146  stockholders  in  this  society,  all  living  near  by 
and  under  agreement  to  supply  their  product  for  thirty  years. 
The  society  conducts  a  store  also  from  which  some  articles  most 
commonly  needed  are  sold  to  members  at  cost  prices.  Adjacent 
to  this  plant  and  cooperating  with  it  there  is  a  silk  cocoon  drying 
house  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations 

This  federation,  organized  in  1892,  occupies  a  very  important 
and  prominent  position  in  Italian  agriculture.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  large  numbers  of  small  farmers  and  the  assistance  of  men 
prominent  in  the  nation.  For  a  long  period  the  president  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  country. 
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The  main  office  is  in  Piacencia.  Branch  offices  are  maintained 
in  Kome,  A'aples,  and  three  other  cities.  About  fifty  employees 
are  in  the  main  office  and  about  fifty  others  in  the  branches.  No 
aid  is  received  from  the  government,  and  none  is  wanted.  The 
running  expenses  of  the  federation  are  about  $60,000  a  year. 
The  capital  is  only  about  $30,000  and  the  reserve  fimd  less  than 
$20,000.  One  reason  for  the  low  capital  is  due  to  the  system 
of  taxation. 

The  value  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the  federation  in  one  year, 
a  very  large  part  of  the  purchase  being  imported,  amounts  to 
over  $3,000,000.  The  purchases  include  large  quantities  ot 
nitrate  of  soda,  Thomas  slag,  and  potash.  Shipments  are  made 
direct  to  the  main  establishment  or  to  one  of  the  branches,  and 
the  shipments  are  only  what  ha^  been  ordered  in  advance  by 
members.  It  is  said  that  this  federation  does  about  one-half  the 
business  of  Italy  in  farm  machinery.  Its  warehouse  at  Piacencia 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  plows,  hay-making  and  other  ma- 
chinery. The  sales  in  one  year  amount  to  over  8,000  plows, 
1,500  mowing  machines,  1,000  hay  rakes,  100  hay  tedders,  500 
seeders,  and  600  binders. 

Dealers  in  farm  machinery  strenuously  objected  to  the  growing 
activities  of  the  federation  and  opposed  it  by  holding  down  their 
own  prices  to  the  lowest  possible  point  for  an  extended  period. 
Their  opposition  proved  to  be  useless  and  now  dealers  and  federa- 
tion are  working  in  harmony.  It  is  freely  stated  that  if  the 
federation  were  to  quit  business  the  prices  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased immediately.  When  the  federation  began  to  handle 
machines,  the  prices  of  certain  machines  were  greatly  lowered. 
Another  advantage  of  the  federation  is  that  it  keeps  up  the 
standard  of  agricultural  machinery.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  farmers  and  the  kind  of  machines  best  suited  are 
advocated.  This  federation  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  sell 
farmers'  products. 

There  are  6S6  societies  in  the  federation ;  420  of  these  are 
exchisively  for  buying  articles  for  thoir  members,  having  an 
average  membership  off  297,  one  possessing  1,560  members. 
Two  hxindred  and  sixty-six  of  them  are  smaller  societies,  not 
exclusively  for  buying.     Each  society  must  have  a  share  in  the 
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federation,  worth  alK)ut  $4.  Most  of  the  sales  to  the  societies  are 
for  cash  or  notes.  The  local  societies  have  an  arrangement  with 
the  local  bank  to  advance  money  on  the  security  of  their  members 
charging  for  the  loan  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest 
Usually  members  can  get  their  purchases  on  credit.  Great  assist- 
ance has  been  given  to  the  farmer  members  by  the  federation 
buying  superior  seed  and  making  this  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  work  of  this  federation  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
Fourteen  factories  for  grinding  fertilizer  are  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  it.  There  are  also  cooperative  feed  grinding  factories 
where  imported  oil  cake  and  other  feeds  are  handled. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  federation  provides  for  sec- 
tions on  administration,  organization  and  propaganda  work. 
Dolagations  from  foreign  countries  frequently  visit  Piacencia  to 
study  its  operations. 

Association  of  Friuli 

This  association  was  started  in  1855.    It  operates  in  one  of  the 

prosperous  northern  provinces  and  has  very  firmly  established 

itself  bv  its  undoubted  value  to  its  members.    There  are  now  600 

I  members,   each   one  paying  an   annual   fee  of  about  $4.      The 

I  smaller  societies  pay  the  same  as  an  individual  member.     For 

this  they  receive  a  weekly  publication  and  a  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion.    The  society  sends  out  formulas  for  mixing  fertilizers.     It 
j  gives  advice  on  combatting  plant  diseases,   the  introduction  of 

machines,  and  advocates  better  seeds  and  better  methods  gener- 
ally. It  collects  orders  for  fertilizers,  spraying  materials,  ma- 
chinery and  other  supplies  from  the  smaller  affiliated  societies 
and  forwards  these  orders  to  the  national  federation  at  Piacencia. 
In  recent  years  the  association  has  introduced  superior  bulls  from 
Switzerland.  Some  of  these  are  loaned  to  local  societies,  A  cen- 
tral warehouse  is  maintained  in  Udine,  where  a  stock  of  plows, 
milk  utensils,  wine  apparatus,  cultivating  and  harvesting  machin- 
ery, and  hardware  is  kept  on  hand.  The  sales  of  one  year  amount 
to  about  $500,000,  the  machinery  alone  being  worth  about  $75,- 
000.  When  this  association  began  operations,  it  at  once  cut  the 
prices  of  some  important  articles  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  below 
what  private  dealers  had  been  charging,  and  even  now  its  charges 
run  several  per  cent,  lower. 
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Fig.  238.    Fabhebs'  Cooperative  Associatiom  Feed  Mill,  Piacencia. 
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Banks  and  Credit  Societies 

There  are  special  banks  and  societies  in  Italy  through  which 
it  is  possible  for  fanners  to  secure  credit  on  long  term  for  de- 
velopment  purposes  with  amortization  payments,  or  for  short 
periods  for  general  business.  The  government  has  provided 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  these  institutions  and  permits  banks  to 
handle  such  loans.  A  limited  amount  of  government  funds  is 
available  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  In  1912 
there  were  about  2,000  local  cooperative  banks  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  farmers. 

The  so-called  rural  banks,  which  are  similar  to  the  credit  so- 
cieties inaugurated  by  Raiffeisen  in  Germany,  were  started 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Many  of  these  banks  are  managed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catholic  church  and  certain  religious  re- 
qitirements  must  be  complied  with  before  one  may  become  a  mem- 
ber.  The  territory  served  by  the  local  bank  is  limited  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  members  is  unlimited.  Deposits  are  re- 
ceived from  both  members  and  non-members  and  the  interest 
paid  on  them  is  four  per  -cent,  or  slightly  less.  These  funds  are 
loaned  at  a  slight  advance  and  when  not  sufficient  for  the  demand 
they  are  supplemented  by  funds  which  the  local  bank  borrows. 
These  societies  are  favored  by  exemption  from  taxation. 
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It  is  said  that  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  this  country  can 
be  cultivated,  but  the  land  that  is  in  use  produces  large  crops. 
Farmers  have  their  organizations  and  some  of  these  are  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  large  enterprises.  Within  a  short  time  most 
of  the  leading  agricultural  societies  of  the  country  will  have  their 
headquarters  located  in  a  large  new  building  in  Christiania. 

The  RoYAi.  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway 

This  society  was  founded  in  1811.  At  first  it  was  devoted  to 
general  subjects  and  gave  much  assistance  in  founding  the  Nor- 
wegian University,  which  is  not  an  agricultural  institution.  In 
the  last  fifty  years  the  society  has  become  entirely  agricultural. 
It  is  particularly  interested  in  the  Norwegian  Agricultural  Col- 
lege which  was  founded  in  1859.  It  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
numerous  agricultural  matters  that  later  were  taken  up  by  the 
government.  The  society  receives  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
government  annually.    Its  principal  office  is  in  Christiania. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society 

This  society  has  much  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  agricultural, 
educational  and  developmental  efforts  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
national  society  made  up  of  numerous  organizations,  each  of  which 
covers  two  or  three  counties  (one  amt).  These  district  societice 
in  turn  are  made  up  of  smaller  societies,  of  which  there  are  fre- 
quently thirty  to  forty  in  a  district.  A  society  visited  is  one 
of  the  stronger  amt  organizations  and  derives  one-half  of  its  fund 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  from  the  national  government  and 
one-half  from  taxes  in  its  geographic  district.  There  are  twenty 
such  (amt)  societies  and  they  receive  about  $80,000  from  the 
government  and  the  same  amount  from  local  taxes.  These  funds 
are  expended  in  the  interest  of  breeding  stations;  sending  out 
fruit  trees,  especially  to  small  farmers;  giving  instruction  to 
teachers  and  sending  seeds  to  schools;  maintaining  traveling 
teachers  to  give  instruction  concerning  poultry,  rabbits  and  l>ees 
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for  small  farmers;  conducting  experiments;  examining  seeds  for 
purity;  studying  soils;  demonstrating  superior  agricultural 
methods ;  maintaining  traveling  agricultural  and  horticultural  ex- 
perts ;  conducting  township  shows ;  holding  short  courses  in  domes' 
tic  science;  purchasing  and  maintaining  high  class  stallions  and 
giving  special  attention  to  farm  bookkeeping. 

A  township  show,  especially  for  live  stock,  is  held  every  third 
year  in  every  township.  Prize-winning  bulls  and  cows  receive 
special  cards,  and  the  owner  of  a  bull  is  given  the  cow's  card  when 
she  has  been  bred  to  the  bull  and  payment  has  been  made  for  the 
service.  The  prizes  the  owner  receives  on  his  bull  at  the  township 
show  depend  upon  the  number  of  cards  he  holds.  For  each  card 
he  receives  a  little  more  than  $1.00  if  his  bull  gets  first  premium, 
about  seventy-five  cents  if  second,  and  fifty  cents  if  third  premium. 

Under  direction  of  the  same  organization  there  are  societies 
which  keep  high-class  bulls  for  which  the  state  allows  one-half^ 
their  cost  and  assists  in  paying  for  their  keep. 

Norwegian  Farmers'  Union 

This  union  has  about  16,000  regular  members  and  40,000  mem- 
bers in  600  smaller  allied  associations.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
secure  better  schools,  better  seeds,  to  help  farmers  ^  sell  their 
products,  and  to  exert  influence  upon  the  government  in  the 
interest  of  changing  the  tariff.  The  union  has  six  branches,  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  following  subjects:  finance,  general 
work  of  the  union,  schools,  agricultural  credit  and  economics, 
development  of  the  back  country,  and  tariff. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  begin  selling  meat,  hay,  seeds,  dairy 
products  and  garden  products  for  members,  such  sales  not  now 
being  made  by  any  society. 

The  bl'anch  giving  attention  to  finances  determines  what  fees 
members  should  pay.  At  present  each  pays  about  thirteen  cents 
and  two  per  cent,  of  his  government  tax.  Thus  the  membership 
fees  are  graduated  to  fit  the  ability  of  the  member  to  pay  and  to 
correspond  with  the  benefits  he  may  derive.  Every  farm  is  valued 
by  the  government  and  any  member  may  readily  compute  the 
amount  his  neighbor  should  pay.     This  branch  passes  on  every 
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proposition  coining  before  the  union  and  which  would  involve  ex- 
pense. Their  budget  now  amounts  to  about  $5,000  a  year,  all  of 
which  is  received  from  members.  The  society  receives  no  income 
from  the  government. 

The  branch  attending  to  the  general  work  of  the  union  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  twenty  directors.  These  are  elected  so  as 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  membership.  Five  members 
constitute  the  executive  committee  and  this  committee  passes  on 
all  measures  of  importance  coming  before  the  union.  The  com- 
mittee members  receive  railroad  fare  but  no  salary. 

The  schools  branch  is  endeavoring  to  get  more  agricultural  in- 
struction into  the  schools.  It  savs  it  wants  the  children  to  he 
taught  with  some  reference  to  their  life  work.  It  is  trying  to 
get  books  on  natural  history  into  the  schools  and  is  making  eflForts 
to  develop  short  coursfes  for  subjects  of  lesser  importance,  such  as 
poultry. 

The  agricultural  credit  and  economies  branch  organizes  farmers 
so  they  may  secure  loans  from  banks.  It  now  pays  for  short  loans 
from  five  to  five  and  one-third  por  cent.  These  loans  are  for 
short  periods  and  are  to  assist  farmers  when  help  is  needed  tem- 
porarily. The  Norwegian  government  operates  mortgage  banks 
where  money  is  loaned  at  al>out  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  plus 
one  and  one-half  pe^  cent,  payment  on  the  principal,  under  which 
arrangement  loans  are  repaid  in  about  forty  years,  the  farm 
serving  as  guarantee.  The  government  also  assists  working  men 
to  procure  small  farms. and  build  houses,  charging  the  same  inter- 
est, the  township  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  government  againsf 
loss.  « 

The  branch  of  the  union  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
back  country  is  endeavoring  to  secure  certain  rights  to  the  town- 
ships in  reference  to  taking  game  and  fish  in  areas  the  ownership 
of  which  is  claimed  by  the  government.  This  branch  is  working 
also  for  better  svstems  of  commimication. 

The  tariff  branch  is  seeking  to  advance  tariff  rates  on  agri- 
cultural products,  with  the  claim  that  such  products  now  receive 
only  about  one-third  the  protection  given  to  other  industries. 
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Farmess'  Supply  Society 

This  is  a  cooperative  organization  made  up  of  eight  district 
(amt)  societies  which  elect  representatives  to  the  chief  society  to 
direct  its  affairs.  There  are  two  other  smaller  societies  of  the 
3ame  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  three  are  not  offi- 
cially connected,  but  they  have  joint  conferences.  It  is  said  that 
most  farmers  belong  to  one  of  these  societies.  The  chief  of  these 
three  organizations  in  1911  was  made  up  of  481  societies;  in 
1912,  of  552.  In  one  year  it  purchased  products  valued  at  about 
$1,500,000.  About  twelve  years  ago  its  purchases  were  only  ten 
to  fifteen*  per  cent,  as  large. 

It  is  claimed  the  organization  has  grown  so  rapidly  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  sells  products  cheaper  than  merchants  sell 
them.  It  has  no  expenses  for  advertising  and  no  agents  to  main- 
tain. It  buys  in  large  quantities,  sells  for.  cash,  or  credit  for  one 
month;  and  its  members  know  they  get  reliable  goods,  because 
everv'thing  is  guaranteed.  If  a  member  makes  a  purchase  and  the 
quality  is  not  right,  his  money  is  returned,  even  though  the  so- 
ciety is  not  responsible  for  the  defect.  All  members  of  this  so- 
ciety must  purchase  from  the  society  as  long  as  they  retain  their 
membership.  The  regulations  provide  that  if  a  member  buys  out- 
side the  society  he  cannot  buy  any  more  from  the  society.  But 
this  regulation  is  not  resorted  to  because  the  members  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  the  organization,  and  if  small  violations  occur 
they  are  usually  igrnored. 

Members  of  the  small  affiliated  organizations  are  solidarily  re- 
sponsible, meaning  unlimited  responsibility,  or,  as  often  stated, 
"  One  for  all  and  all  for  one."  Farmers  desiring  membership 
must  apply  and  be  elected.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  get  membership 
if  he  is  regarded  as  reliable.  A  district  society  must  have  at 
least  twenty  members.  Some  of  them  have  from  200  to  300. 
The  larger  of  these  have  special  storehouses. 

The  society  is  now  buying  seeds  from  its  members  to  sell  to 
other  members,  and  some  farmers  grow  seed  especially  for  this 
purpose. 

A  large  cooperative  bacon  factory  in  Christiania  was  started  by 
this  society.  It  is  now  an  independent  organization  and  handles 
cattle  and  sheep  as  well  as  swine.  All  members  are  required  to 
deliver  their  animals  to  this  factory. 
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Cooperative  Dairies 

Cooperative  dairies  are  conducted  with  success.  Statistics  col- 
lected about  eight  years  ago  showed  that  there  were  663  coopera- 
tive dairies  and  81  private  in  Norway.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dairies  made  butter,  175  made  butter  and  cheese,  224  sold 
milk  and  55  made  cheese. 

Other  Agricultural  Organizations 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  forestry  and  marsh  societies, 
and  a  society  for  agricultural  young  people,  and  numerous  special 
organizations  of  farmers. 


XI    RUSSIA 

« 

In  April,  1912,  there  were  3,103  agricultural  societies  in  Russia, 
2,633  of  these  being  general  societies  covering  large  areas  and  with 
local  sections.  Xearly  500  were  special  societies.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  agricultural  societies  have  their  important  part  in  the 
lives  and  work  of  Russian  farmers.  They  have  had  their  pros- 
perous periods  and  they  have  been  held  in  check  and  even  abol- 
ished. Apparently  they  are  thriving  now.  They  are  favored  by 
the  government  and  receive  from  it  large  sums  of  money.  It  is 
said  there  has  been  a  very  great,  spontaneous  growth  of  peasant 
farmers'  cooperative  societies  since  the  operation  of  the  land  act 
under  which  peasant  farmers  are  rapidly  coming  into  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  they  occupy.  In  large  measure  these  societies  are 
modeled  after  those  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  from  which  coun- 
tries Russian  peasants  have  returned  with  knowledge  of  methods 
of  organization  and  appreciation  of  advantages  to  be  gained. 

Farmers'  societies  in  Russia  are  organized  for  many  diilerent 
purposes,  having  perhaps  as  wide  a  scope  as  in  any  other  country. 
Small  societies  are  associated  in  larger  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  concessions  from  the  government  in  connection  with  laws 
r^ulating  land  holdings ;  to  get  help  from  one  another,  but  more 
particularly  from  outside  sources ;  and  to  learn  improved  methods 
of  farming.  In  these  purposes  the  societies  are  aided  in  a  financial 
way  by  the  national  government  and  district  governments.  Some 
societies  are  composed  of  land  owners  and  employ  experts  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership  and 
to  assist  smaller  farmers  as  well.  Many  of  the  societies  are  organ- 
ized for  conmaercial  purposes,  including  the  handling  of  credit; 
many  others  have  special  purposes,  such  as  to  advance  the  interests 
of  dairying  or  gardening. 

The  Northebn  Agricultural  Society 

About  fifteen  years  ago  this  society  was  organized,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  largest  agricultural  society 
in  northern  Russia.     It  occupies  commodious  offices  in  a  central 
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location,  and  has  a  staff  of  about  ten  clerks  permanently  employed. 
The  scope  of  the  society  is  described  as  follows:  First,  the  in- 
struction of  farmers  by  lectures  and  demonstrations;  second,  the 
free  distribution  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  extending  knowledge  of  their  use;  third,  the  giving 
of  assistance  to  members  in  selling  their  products  (the  society 
sometimes  buys  outright  and  even  helps  to  r^ulate  prices)  ;  fourth, 
the  purchasing  of  supplies  for  members.  The  value  of  supplies 
handled  for  smaller  affiliated  societies  is  about  $250,000  a  year. 
In  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  smaller  societies  buy  on  their  own 
account  and  at  prices  arranged  by  the  society. 

The  government  assists  the  organization  by  furnishing  experts  to 
give  instruction  under  its  direction  and  by  giving  cash  for  this 
kind  of  work, —  in  1912  about  $25,000.  There  are  now  about 
forty  of  these  experts  doing  work  in  the  agricultural  branches, 
such  as  dairying,  gardening,  and  general  agriculture.  They  are 
known  as  "  wandering "  instructors,  and  are  kept  in  the  field 
practically  all  the  time. 

The  government  does  not  appropriate  anything  to  aid  in  buying 
and  selling  goods,  but  in  this  work  assistance 'is  secured  through 
loans  from  the  state  bank. 

The  society  has  about  600  members  who  are  not  peasants,  and 
about  100  small  associations,  each  one  having  from  fifty  to  900 
peasant  farmers  in  its  membership.  Considerable  income  is 
received  from  members'  fees. 

An  important  function  of  the  society  is  in  advising  the  govern- 
ment upon  agricultural  subjects  of  interest,  and  this  advice  is 
given  in  response  to  requests  from  the  government.  Care  is  said 
to  be  exercised  to  avoid  expressing  opinions  upon  political  ques- 
tions, but  tariff  and  industrial  questions  are  not  excluded. 

The  society  has  a  committee  of  management  composed  of  ten 
men,  of  whom  one  is  selected  as  president  This  committee  is 
named  by  members  of  the  society  who  arc  large  owners  of  land, 
the  small  farmer  members  of  affiliated  sections  having  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  members.  The  committee  meets  seldom  in 
summer,  but  from  September  to  spring  usually  once  a  month. 
Most  of  its  members  live  in  St.  Petersburg  during  this  period. 
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The  Russia:^  Grain  Society 

Peasants  are  sent  by  this  society  to  other  countries  where  they 
work  on  farms  a  year  and  then  return  to  Russia  to  put  in  practice 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained  while  abroad.  From  100  to  150 
nieu  are  kept  in  Austria,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  sometimes  other 
countries.  Representatives  of  the  society  find  places  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  Russian  peasants;  they  endeavor  to  select  loca- 
tions where  the  laborers  will  learn  better  farming  methods  as  well 
as  receive  fair  pay  for  their  work.  The  society  requires  that  men 
sent  oiit  shall  be  well  recommended.  They  spend  about  $75  on 
each  man  sent  away  for  a  year  and  have  four  times  aa  many 
applications  as  can  be  granted.  This  society  has  a  large  surplus 
fund.  Last  year  it  received  $3,000  from  the  government  and 
about  $17,000  from  private  sources. 

Credit  Associations 

These  associations,  which  are  of  recent  origin  and  of  rapid 
growth,  are  separate  from  the  agricultural  societies  and  are  organ- 
ized on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in  Germany.  A  group  of 
farmers  wanting  small  credit  can  organize  a  society  and  conduct 
it  under  regulations  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  national  bank  advances  to  a  society  ten  times  the 
amount  of  it^  capital.  Thus  if  the  society  has  $1,000  capital  it 
may  borrow  $10,000.  Government  officials  make  frequent  in- 
spections of  the  affairs  of  each  society.  The  society  pays  the 
government  four  per  cent,  on  the  amount  borrowed  arid  receives 
from  its  members  six  per  cent,  on  the  loans  it  makes  to  them. 
Loans  may  be  kept  for  nine  months  or  as  long  as  a  year ;  they  are 
not  made  for  purposes  of  land  purchase.  ^lembers  of  the  society 
are  generally  responsible  for  their  own  shares  only.  The  small 
credit  associations  frequently  accumulate  considerable  profit  and 
this  is  expended  in  the  interest  of  local  agricultural  improvements. 

In  1910  there  were  in  Russia  1,78(3  Raiffeisen  mutual  credit 
societies  with  nearly  one  million  members  and  a  capital  of  nearly 
$60,000,000.  In  the  same  year  there  were  3,606  Schultze- 
Delitzsch  societies  with  about  1,500,000  members  and  a  capital 
of  over  $25,000,000.  .The  headquarters  of  these  credit  societies 
are  in  Moscow ;  they  are  represented  by  special  committees  in  St. 
Petersburg. 
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agricultur.il  selling  societies 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  sell  agricultural  products  through 
cooperative  societies,  but  many  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 
The  best  success  has  been  had  with  seeds. 

Other  Societies 

In  Moscow  there  is  a  society  similar  to  the  Northern  Agricul- 
tural Society,  larger  and  older,  having  over  1,000  members. 
Among  other  activities,  this  society  manages  an  agricultural 
school. 

It  is  said  that  agricultural  cooperative  societies  are  best  organ- 
ized and  strongest  in  the  districts  near  the  Baltic  where  there  is  a 
large  German  population.  These  societies  are  similar  to  those  in 
Germanv. 

The  Imperial  Society  of  Pomology  and  the  Imperial  Economic 
Society  are  said  to  be  influential  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
latter  society  includes  agriculture  with  other  questions. 

POLAND  IN  RUSSIA 

Since  1846  the  organization  of  peasant  farmers  has  been 
agitated  and  many  articles  and  books  have  been  written  on  this 
question  in  Poland.  Well  informed  persons,  including  landlords, 
believed  that  organization  would  b^  helpful  to  the  peasants.  In 
1859  the  landlords  organized  a  society  for  themselves  but  largely 
for  the  puq)ose  of  helping  peasants.  In  1862,  when  organization 
had  made  considerable  headway,  societies  were  dissolved  by  govern- 
ment order.  Then  for  about  thirtj^  years  organization  was  pre- 
vented, when  the  movement  was  again  started.  It  was  supported 
by  the  government,  met  favor  from  the  famiei's,  and  to-day  it  is 
said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  peasant  farmers  is  very  largely  due 
to  their  agricultural  societies. 

The  practical  benefits  of  an  organization  were  seen  on  a  dairy 
farm  near  Warsaw.  Once  each  two  weeks  an  expert  employed  by 
the  farmers'  control  association  visits  this  dairy  farm  and  gives 
instruction  as  to  amount  and  kind  of  feed  the  cows  should  have 
and  the  care  or  treatment  of  any  animal  needing  special  attention. 
Presumably  he  does  his  work  thoroughly,  for  it  is  said  he  cannot 
look  after  more  than  about  fifty  cows  in  one  day.     The  owner  of 
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this  dairy  farm  is  associated  with  twenty-three  other  owners  and 
they  employ  one  expert  with  three  assistants.  These  employees 
keep  all  the  records  and  spend  all  their  time  on  worjc  done  for  the 
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twenty-four  farmers.  The  chief  expert  gives  lectures  and  arranges 
field  experiments  and  demonstrations.  Official  instructors  meet 
^vith  the  managing  committee  of  the  society  and  discuss  work  to 
be  done  and  the  results  to  be  attained.  They  assist  in  arranging 
local  shows  and  competitions  which  are  popular  with  the  people. 
One  such  show  is  held  in  each  community  about  everv  three 
years.  A  number  of  such  associations  as  this  one  are  affiliated, 
forming  a  district  society,  the  affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  a 
committee  of  ten  members  who  faithfully  attend  their  committee 
meetings.  Some  of  these  members  come  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Poland 

Six  years  ago  this  society  was  organized.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Warsaw,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  The  society  appears  to  be  doing  work  of  great  value  and 
this  in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  The  central  society  is  organ- 
ized by  forty  district  societies  which  operate  in  all  parts  of  Poland, 
some  of  them  covering  an  entire  province,  of  which  there  are  ten 
in  Poland.  The  central  society  also  accepts  memberships  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  either  a  district  or  a  local  society. 
The  forty  district  societies  are  made  up  of  700  local  societies  and 
some  individual  farmers  and  land  owners.  Some  of  the  local 
societies  have  several  hundred  members.  The  total  membership 
is  about  32,000.  Each  member  of  a  local  society  pays  from 
twentv-five  cents  to  fiftv  cents  annuallv;  individual  members  of 
the  central  society  pay  $7.50  annually. 

Last  year  the  central  society  budget  amounted  to  nearly  $125,- 
000,  not  including  the  cost  of  expert  instructors  and  maintenance 
of  agricultural  experimental  work.  Of  the  amount  named  the 
government  contributed  about  $106,000,  which  is  said  to  consti- 
tute the  most  effective  effort  of  the  government  in  the  interest  of 
peasant  farmers. 

The  local  societies  are  interested  in  educational  rather  than 
commercial  questions.    A  general  conunittee  elected  by  delegates 
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of  district  societies  has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  central  organi- 
zation. In  this  central  organization  sections  have  been  established 
CO  give  special  attention  to  different  phases  of  agriculture  other 
than  buying  and  selling,  and  including  especially  educational 
efforts  in  the  interest  of  better  live  stock,  general  crops,  dairying, 
economic  and  social  questions,  scientific  and  experimental  agri- 
culture and  the  development  of  local  societies.  Special  stress  is 
given  to  the  strengthening  of  the  units  which  occupy  small  terri- 
tories, thus  working  in  an  opposite,  direct  ion  from  the  centraliza- 
tion of  all  authority.  Each  section  selects  a  managing  committee 
and  these  committees  prepare  plans  and  carry  on  work,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  general  committee  of  the  organization. 

The  character  of  work  done  by  some  sections  of  the  society  is 
indicated  by  the  following: 

The  economic  and  social  section  presents  to  the  government 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  tariff  and  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. The  society  was  represented  at  St.  Petersburg  when  the 
question  of  raising  tariff  rates  on  American  machinery  was  being 
considered.  Statistics  and  information  regarding  crops  are  col- 
lected.    Business  accounts  are  kept  for  numerous  farms. 

The  dairy  section  organizes  cooperative  creameries.  It  em- 
ploys six  dairy  instructors.  Experts  examine  the  account  books 
of  cooperative  plants.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  cooperation  among  small  owners.  This  section  has 
assisted  about  eighty  cooperative  plants,  having  25,000  members 
and  making  butter  worth  e$200,000  a  year.  It  arranges  for  lec- 
tures and  assists  in  organizing  competitions.  Some  lecture  courses 
are  conducted  for  a  week  and  others  may  continue  as  long  as  six 
months.  It  is  expected  that  the  city  of  Warsaw  soon  will  require 
dairy  and  milk  inspection  and  turn  the  supervision  over  to  this 
section.  This  may  furnish  a  valuable  suggestion  for  certain 
American  cities,  namely,  that  a  reliable  farmers'  organization, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  superior  methods  as  in  the  interest 
of  its  own  members,  be  given  the  right  to  require  the  minority  to 
maintain  decent  standards.  Particularly  aggravating  cases  would 
need  to  be  handled  bv  the  reffularlv  constituted  authorities. 

The  section  on  scientific  and  experimental  agriculture  operates 
four  experimental  stations  and  numerous  additional  plats.     Ex- 
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periments  are  conducted  on  soils,  seed  tef&ting,  in  zootechnics,  and 
in  connection  with  meteorology. 

The  seotion  on  local  societies  furnishes  the  chief  agricultural 
knowledge  available  to  peasant  farmers.    Schools  for  these  farmers 

cannot  be  organized,  on  account  of  the  Russian  requirements  re- 
garding the  Russian  language,  which  the  Polish  people  do  not 
understand,  but  Ainder  government  i^egulation  the  society  organ- 
izes lecture  courses  in  the  Polish  language;  thesQ  may  continue 
not  more  than  eleven  months.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  better  methods  of  cultivation,  breeding, 
and  value  of  better  seeds.  Thirty-four  instructors  are  employed. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  experiments  and 
demonstrations  are  in  progress  on  peasants'  farms.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  proper  care  and  use  of  manure  and  the  use  of 
green  leguminous  crops  as  manure.  Special  instruction  is  given 
about  fire-proof  buildings.  Two  instructors  and  one  workman 
give  their  time  for  this  purpose  and  they  tell  and  show  the 
peasants  how  buildings  should  be  made  for  better  protection 
against  fire.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  to 
replace  thatch  roofs.     Fire  brigades  are  organized  and  instructed. 

Superior  bulls  and  boars  are  purchased  and  loaned  to  the 
societies.  Last  year  this  section  expended  in  livestock  improve- 
ment $42,000,  of  which  the  national  government  gave  one-half. 
The  society  now  controls  280  bulls  and  a  few  boars.  Agricultural 
machines  are  placed  in  different  communities,  often  leading  to 
the  purchase  of  similar  machines  by  societies  or  individuals. 

The  central  society  issues  a  publication  and  receives  payment 
from  those  who  subscribe  for  it.  Occasionally  a  free  bulletin  is 
sent  to  all  members. 

CoOPEBATrVE   AND   COMMERCIAL    SOCIETIES 

As  early  as  185©  there  were  organizations  of  land  owners 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  agricultural 
articles.  Peasants  were  not  members.  Since  the  reorganization 
of  these  societies  in  1890,  after  a  long  period  of  inactivity  owing 
to  government  interference,  they  have  grown  rapidly.  The  largest 
of  them  are  known  as  s^Tidicates.  The  largest  society  has  head- 
quarters in  Warsaw  and  does  a  business  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 
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There  arei  about  twenty  of  these  societies  with  their  several 
branches.  Each  member  pays  $50,  becomes  a  shareholder  and  is 
not  responsible  beyond  this  investment.  This  payment  greatly 
restricts  peasant  membership.  Their  greatest  activity  h^  been 
in  connection  with  purchase  of  articles  for  members,  and  in  this 
they  have  been  handicapped  for  want  of  capital. 

Branches  of  these  societies,  or  independent  organizations,  are 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  butter  made  in  cooperative  and  private 
dairies,  and  eggs  and  other  products.  One  such  society  sells 
milk  in  Warsaw.  Another  is  a  union  of  producers  of  alcohol 
from  potatoes,  it  handles  the  surplus  of  its  members  over  what  is 
taken  by  the  govermnent.  There  is  also  a  union  of  starch  pro- 
ducers, and  another  to  sell  grain.  And  there  is  one  society  to 
assist  in  cooperative  land  drainage. 

Insurance  Associations 

Two  cooperative  insurance  associations,  including  many  peasant 
farmers  in  their  membership,  have  headquarters  in  Warsaw.  One 
of  these  is  to  secure  against  losses  from  hail  and  the  other  to 
protect  against  losses  from  fire.  The  latter  relates  only  to  crops, 
stock  and  machinery  and  not  to  buildings,  because  buildings  are 
required  to  be  insured  against  fire  in  a  government  agency,  which 
is  said  to  yield  a  profit.  These  commercial  organizations  do  not 
receive  government  help. 

Credit  Associations 

The  Land  Credit  Association  is  a  large  and  strong  organization 
started  about  1825.  It  has  a  substantial  and  handsome  building 
in  the  center  of  Warsaw  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  land 
credit  associations  in  the  world.  It  gives  loans  on  long  terms, 
with  a  provision  for  repayment  of  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the 
principal  each  year.  The  land  owner  may  borrow  as  much  as 
one-half  thd  value  of  his  real  estate,  which  is  appraised  at  full 
value.  The  minimum  loan  is  $250.  The  borrower  receives  bonds 
which  he  sells  as  he  chooses.  The  bonds  pay  from  four  to  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest;  loans  may  be  repaid  by  bonds. 
The  association  is  conducted  at  a  profit  and  has  turned  in  to  the 
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government  some  millions  of  dollars.    It  loans  only  on  agricultural 
land. 

There  are  about  600  small  credit  associations  in  Poland,  many 
of  them  of  the  Eaiffeisen  type,  but  the  majority  are  of  the 
Schultze-Delitzsch  type,  usually  with  limited  liability.  These  latter 
associations  are  located  in  towns  and  their  benefits  are  not  im- 
portant to  farmers.  Apparently  to  keep  them  from  operating  in 
the  country,  the  government  does  not  give  them  the  same  authority 
for  making  collections  in  the  country  as  they  enjoy  in  the  towns, 
where  summary  action  may  be  taken  in  case  of  failure  to  make 
payment  when  due.  The  government  extends  certain  banking 
facilities  to  the  country  districts.  These  banks,  however,  do  not 
suit  the  peasants,  because  they  are  more  restricted  than  the  asso' 
ciations  in  giving  loans,  and  those  in  charge  of  them  are  more  or 
less  dominated  by  official  practice,  and,  chiefly,  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  situation  or  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 


XII     SCOTLAND 

Increasing  eiforts  are  being  made  in  Scotland  to  advance  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  There  are  three  schools  or  colleges  of 
agriculture  located  in  three  cities.  The  government  contributes 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 
Special  eiforts  are  being  made  to  organize  fanners  located  on 
small  areas.  The  Small  Holdings  Act,  similar  in  essentials  to 
acts  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  resulting  in  breaking  up  large 
unoccupied  areas  into  small  farms  and  placing  farmers  on  them. 
This  work  is  strongly  supported  by  cooperative  associations. 

Scottish   Agricultural   Organization   Society 

This  society  does  not  engage  in  trading  for  profit  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  agricultural  cooperation  in  Scotland,  especially 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  sale  of  commercial  products.  It 
conducts  its  work  through  organizers  who  are  sent  into  the  field 
to  give  information  as  to  organization  of  local  cooperative  socie- 
ties; it  also  provides  model  rules  for  the  societies  it  organizes 
and  later  it  sends  lecturers  to  tliese  affiliated  societies  to  assist 
them  in  handling  business  questions.  It  also  publishes  oc- 
casional leaflets  and  other  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
agricultural  cooperation.  The  members  of  local  societies  are 
assisted  in  securing  better  markets;  they  are  brought  in  closer 
contact  with  manufacturers  from  whom  they  must  secure  sup- 
plies, and  with  the  dealer  to  whom  their  products  are  sold.  The 
local  societies  assist  materially  in  making  more  uniform  the 
quality  of  farm  products  and  in  assuring  the  purity  of  feeding 
stuflFs,  seeds  and  fertilizers.  The  Organization  So(»iety  also 
gives  considerable  attention  to  improving  railroad  facilities  and 
holding  down  railroad  rates. 

Each  individual  member  or  affiliated  societv  must  hold  a  share 
having  a  value  of  about  $5.  Land  owners  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
$5  additional,  and  others  at  least  $1.25  additional. 

The  Organization  Society  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  affiliated  societies  suitable  plans  and  specifica- 
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tions  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  various  forms  of  coopera- 
tive dairying,  and  assists  in  obtaining  competitive  bids  for  con- 
structing and  installing  suitable  equipment.  When  an  applica- 
tion is  received  for  assistance  in  the  creation  of  a  cooperative 
society,  for  example  a  dairy  society,  the  larger  organization  with- 
out charge  proceeds  to  do  all  necessary  propaganda  work.  A 
.  special  feature  is  made  of  organizing  cooperative  milk  depots. 
Here  there  is  built  a  suitable  refrigerator  with  modem  appli- 
ances to  which  milk  may  be  brought  from  farms  in  the  vicinity 
for  preparation  for  shipment  It  is  pointed  out  that  through  the 
cooperative  depots  milk  producers  get  better  prices  for  their  milk, 
reduce  the  risk  of*  non-payment,  and  make  use  of  surplus  milk  to 
greater  advantage.  Leaflets  issued  by  the  Organization  Society 
set  forth  briefly  and  clearly  the  advantages  of  cooperation ;  for 
example,  one  on  forming  egg  and  poultry  societies  discusses  the 
subject  under  fifteen  headings  and  gives  all  necessary  prelimi- 
nary information  concerning  present  conditions;  the  holding  of 
preliminary  meetings  to  arouse  interest;  the  appointment  of  pre- 
liminary committees;  the  advantages  of  registering  the  society 
under  the  National  Friendly  Societies  act;  capital  which  should 
be  raised,  its  amount  and  how  to  secure  it;  rules  of  procedure; 
the  securing  of  new  members  and  larger  business;  officers  of  the 
organization  and  their  duties.  These  circulars  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. • 

There  are  about  100  agricultural  societies  affiliated  with  the 
Organization  Society.  Sixty  of  these  which  represent  different 
interests  average  sixty  members  doing  an  annual  business  of 
something  near  $15,000.  This  business  is  chiefly  from  the  sale 
of  milk  and  eggs  and  in  buying  supplies.  The  secretaries  of 
these  small  societies  are  generally  not  paid,  but  sometimes  re- 
ceive-small  compensation.  Sec*retaries  of  the  stronger  societies 
have  regular  wages. 

The  Farmers^  Supply  Association  of  Scotland 

This  association  is  an  incorporated  6rganization  through  which 
many  local  societies  secure  their  requisites  of  feeding  stuffs,  fer- 
tilizers, seeds  and  machinery.     It  was  founded  in  1884  and  has 
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a  membership  oi  nearly  1,500.  Its  annual  purchases  amount  to 
about  $250,000.  Its  business  is  conducted  on  a  small  margin 
and  its  balance  sheet  shows  assets  amounting  to  about  $12,000  in- 
vested in  standard  railroad  securities. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 

In  earlier  days  this  society  devoted  itself  to  making  improve- 
ments in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  repaired  roads  and 
bridges  without  the  aid  of  the  government.  Now  its  chief 
work  is  in  the  holding  of  an  agricultural  show  and  in  helping  to 
protect  farmers'  interests  before  Parliament.  There  are  6,000 
members,  many  of  whom  pay  different  rates.  A  chemist  and 
botanist  are  employed  and  their  services  are  available  to  the 
members  at  reduced  rates.  This  society  gives  from  $3,500  to 
$4,000  per  year  to  other  societies  as  grants  and  to  help  them 
hold  shows.  Thus  it  upholds  the  efforts  of  the  smaller  societies 
which  conduct  shows  in  districts  not  visited  by  the  main  society. 
The  Highland  show  is  a  big  event.  It  is  held  in  different 
places  in  different  years.  The  local  show  in  the  district  visited 
suspends  the  year  the  larger  show  is  in  progress.  About  500 
medals  are  awarded  annually  for  plowing  matches.  These  con- 
tests  have  been  going  on  for  about  100  years  and  are  now  eon- 
ducted  bv  the  local  societies. 

The  Highland  Society  started  in  Scotland  the  plan  of  keeping 
careful  milk  records  in  dairies  and  this  has  now  become  popular 
in  the  Ayrshire  Society.  Experts  visit  farmers  and  assist  them 
in  starting  and  keeping  accounts. 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Associated  Societies 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  partly  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  in  all  branches  and  to  promote  these  inter- 
ests by  such  means  as  appear  expedient.  Members  must  be  pro- 
posed and  duly  elected.  Expenses  are  met  by  subscriptions  from 
members  and  associated  societies  and  a  considerable  fund  is  re- 
ceived from  honorary  members.  Each  member  is  called  upon  to 
pay  at  least  $1.25  on  admission  and  about  $5  on  the  first  day  of 
January  following.  The  business  of  this  Chamber  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the  president,  two  vice- 
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presidents  and  at  least  twenty  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  tenant  farmers.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has 
about  800  life  and  ordinary  members,  and  about  seventy  affiliated 
societies  representing  about  16,000  persons.  It  employs  a 
permanent  secretary,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  a  specialist  in  agricul- 
tural law. 


XIII     SPAIN 

The  Association  of  Livestock  Owners 

This  society  has  headquarters  in  its  own  substantial  build- 
ing in  Madrid.  It  was  organized  about  sixty  years  ago  and 
early  performed  a  useful  service  in  securing  highways  for  cattle 
so  that  they  might  be  moved  from  one  province  to  another.  This 
work  is  still  continued  owing  to  high  freight  rates  on  railroads 
and  the  lack  of  good  highways,  but  it  is  not  done  as  actively  as 
formerly.  The  society  was  reorganized  about  twelve  years  ago, 
since  which  time  it  has  given  attention  to  various  subjects  for  the 
welfare  of  farmers,  especially  the  suppression  of  animal  diseases, 
which  is  now  considered  its  chief  work. 

A  force  of  not  less  than  twelve  clerks  is  engaged  in  the  main 
office  and  the  secretary  of  the  society  is  a  marquis.  Membership 
is  made  up  only  of  farmers  who  own  livestock.  One  who  owns 
olive  groves  may  not  join  unless  he  owns  livestock  also.  There 
are  about  1,500  regular  members  and  about  as  many  more  small 
farmers  who  hold  membership  in  affiliated  organizations.  The 
membership  fee  for  regular  members  is  about  $1  a  year  for  each 
1,000  sheep  owned.  One  bull,  steer  or  cow  is  considered  the 
equivalent  of  six  sheep;  one  horse  as  the  equivalent  of  eight 
sheep,  and  one  hog  of  two  sheep.  It  is  said  the  society  receives 
no  government  help. 

The  societv  serves  its  members  in  both  educational  and  busi- 
ness  ways.  It  has  a  few  experts,  including  two  veterinarians, 
two  experts  in  cheese  making,  and  one  in  seed  improvement 
These  men  are  located  in  Madrid  and  go  out  to  assist  members  at 
the  expense  of  the  society.  At  the  present  time  the  veterinarians 
are  studying  a  new  swine  disease.  They  distribute  considerable 
quantities  of  serums  and  vaccines  at  a  large  discount  from 
ordinary  prices.  It  is  said  that  last  year  the  society  sent  out  to 
its  members  these  preventive  remedies  having  a  total  value  of 
about  $10,000. 

The  cheese  experts  t^aeh  improved  methods  of  cheese  making, 
especially  how  to  make  butter  from  the  fat  contained  —  and  com- 
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monly  lost  —  in  whey.  Many  replies  to  inquiries  received  are 
sent  by  the  experts  to  the  members  by  mail. 

The  society  purchases  machinery  for  its  members  and  ar- 
ranges for  experts  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  use  of  the  machinery. 
So  little  is  known ,  of  farm  machinery  that  a  member  want- 
ing this  equipment  leaves  the  matter  largely  with  the  ex- 
perts in  the  society.  At  present  these  purchases  are  made  from 
dealers  in  Spain,  but  as  the  business  is  increasing  it  is  planned 
to  buy  direct  from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  Purchases  of  seeds  and  cattle  feeds  are  also 
made  for  members. 

Apparently  verj'  helpful  assistance  is  given  to  members  in  the 
sale  of  some  of  their  principal  products.  liecently  such  sales  of 
wool  have  been  made.  This  was  started  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  farmers  as  to  the  value  of  wool  and  the  fact 
that  buyers  took  advantage  of  this  ignorance  and  the  farmers' 
need  of  money>  and  paid  imfair  prices.  By  combining  the  sales 
the  society  handles  enough  wool  to  give  the  matter  proper  busi- 
ness-like  attention.  It  is  selling  in' Germany  and  arrangement 
is  made  to  advance  to  the  owner  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  shipment  at  the  time  it  is  forwarded ;  full  value 
for  the  shipment  is  guaranteed.  In  handling  this  business  the 
society  uses  its  own  capital,  supplemented  by  loans  from  the 
banks  for  which  it  pays  about  five  per  cent.  At  the  time  of  the 
writer's  visit  one  member  of  the  society  had  just  received  $6,000 
for  his  wool  sold  bv  the  society.  It  is  said  that  the  total  sales 
for  1912  showed  a  large  increase  over  1911,  but  were  only  about 
$.30,000.  This  branch  of  the  work  may  be  expected  to  grow  to 
large  proportions. 

Meat  producing  animals  are  also  sold  by  the  socdety  for  its 
members.  They  go  chiefly  to  markets  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 
This  also  is  a  new  development  The  society  takes  charge  of  the 
cattle  when  they  arrive  at  the  railroad  stations  in  the  cities,  con- 
trols their  slaughter  and  sale  and  guarantees  payment. 

Agricultural  exhibitions  are  conducted  by  the  society  at  dif- 
ferent places.  A  principal  show  is  held  each  fourth  year  in 
ifadrid  and  in  other  years  local  shows  are  held  in  the  capitals  of 
the  forty-nine  provinces.     On  account  of  these  shows  the  rail- 
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» 
roads  grant  special  reduced  fares  for  exhibits  and  the  govern- 
ment waives  tariff  collections  on  machinery  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Admission  tickets  are  generally  about  twenty  cents. 

Recently  the  society  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
which  contains  prices  of  meat  and  wool.  This  is  distributed 
free  to  members.  It  contains  also  agricultural  information  of 
interest  and  valua 

A  claim  department  looks  after  damages  in  connection  with 
transportation  of  cattle,  and  in  the  year  1911  attended  to  1,100 
such  claims  involving  about  $6,000. 

The  Spanish  Agricultural  Association 

This  organiaation  was  started  about  five  years  ago.  It  has 
headquarters  in  Madrid  and  its  principal  object  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  class  against  abuses  by  authorities  in 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  to  help  its  members  by  teaching 
them  new  and  better  methods  of  agricultural  practice.  The 
present  secretary  of  this  society  is  a  viscount  It  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  nine  directors,  who  happened  to  be  in  session  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit.  They  were  holding  their  meeting  in  a 
room  comfortably  but  not  elaborately  furnished,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  charts  and  photographs  showing  agricultural 
statistics,  and  pictures  and  specimens  of  agricultural  products, 
especially  in  silk  production.  A  general  meeting  of  members  of 
the  society  is  held  once  a  year  and  the  place  of  meeting  is  changed 
from  year  to  year.  There  are  about  700  individual  mQmbers  ^nd 
affiliated  societies,  and  counting  the  individual  membership  of  the 
latter,  the  total  represents  over  30,000  farmers.  The  mem- 
bership fees  during  the  last  year  were  slightly  over  $1,000. 

The  society  boasts  that  it  does  not  receive  government  help 
except  for. a  small  appropriation  of  aibout  $400  for  some  special 
service.  The  association  furnishes  its  members  seeds,  plants, 
cattle,  machinery,  and  all  other  materials  which  it  secures  at  the 
lowest  prices.  It  does  not  engage  in  the  sale  of  farm  products, 
but  assists  members  in  finding  reliable  dealers.  It  does  not  make 
loans.  A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  better  agricultural  methods. 


I'IC.    248.       KOVAL    AdRICULTlBAL-SCKIETY    BrlLDIMl.    MaLUO 


Fig.  249.    AssEMnLV  Room,  Roval  Aohicvltuual  Rocietv,  Malmo 


XIV    SWEDEN 

The  Royai-  Agbicultueal  Society 

This  society  has  a  subsidiary  organization  in  each  of  the 
twenty-six  counties  of  Sweden.  The  one  in  the  county  of  Malmo 
was  visited.  This  C9unty  branch  owns  its  building,  which  is  a 
large,  fine  appearing,  brick  structure,  and  a  public  cattle  market 
with  stables  and  yards  that  are  permanently  built  and  exceedingly 
well  kept.  The  main  building  and  cattle  yards  are  said  to  be 
worth  over  $100,000,  about  half  of  which  is  on  mortgage.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  farmers  in  Sweden  lelong  to  this  society. 
Each  member  pays  about  twenty-six  cents  (one  krone)  a  year  to 
the  society  and  receives  its  publication.  In  Malmo  county  there 
is  distributed  an  edition  of  10,000  copies. 

The  county  organization  is  made  up  of  parish  organizations 
and  membership  fees  remain  in  these  latter.  The  county  asso- 
ciations receive  on^tenth  of  the  government  alcohol  monopoly 
profits.  This  organization  receives,  in  addition,  unusual  recogni- 
tion by  the  government  Every  year  two  delegates  from  each 
county  society  are  invited  to  meet  in  Stockholm  and  the  govern- 
ment asks  the  opinions  of  these  agricultural  representatives  re- 
garding legislative  matters.  Such  a  meeting  might  well  be  called 
an  agricultural  congress. 

Each  of  the  twenty-six  county  societies  has  its  expert  (consu- 
lent)  who  receives  a  salary  of  from  $500  to  $1,000.  In  some 
counties  there  is  one  expert  on  dairying  and  animal  husbandry, 
and  one  on  farm  crops.  Tn  the  county  of  Malmo  therC  are  six 
experts, —  one  on  dairying,  two  on  farm  management  and  field 
crops,  one  on  cattle  breeding,  one  on  gardening,  and  one  woman 
who  gives  her  attention  especially  to  women's  subjects.  Their 
advice  is  free  to  small  farmers,  but  a  charge  of  from  $1  to  $1.25 
a  day  and  expenses  is  made  against  the  larger  farmers.  Some 
of  these  experts  spend  their  winters  teaching  winter  courses,  but 
others  are  engaged  in  the  field  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Valuable  work  is  being  done  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
through  cow  test  associations.    There  are  165  of  these  in  Malmo 
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county,  having  50,000  cows.     Farmers  pay  from  twenty-five  to 

fifty  cents  a  cow  eacli  year  and  the  government,  through  the 

society,  hears   the  balance  of  the  expense,   which   amounts  to 

twenty-five  cents  or  less  a  cow.    Such  figures  as  these  are  given  to 

show  the  value  of  this  work,  not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  the 

whole  country. 

Average  Yield  of  One  Cow 

1808.  1909  1910. 

Mflk 58.06  67.68  86.66 

Fat  per  cent 4.21  4.13  4.30 

Total  f at 144  ^79-07         37* 

The  units  of  weight  and  time  are  given  but  have  no  signifi- 
cance, the  purpose  being  to  show  increases.  The  cow  test  asso- 
ciation agents  are  paid  about  $125  to  $150  a  yoar,  meals  and 
lodging. 

The  society  is  slowly  but  steadily  establishing  a  Swedish  breed 
of  cows,  with  a  registry  system.  To  get  into  the  r^stry  a  cow 
must  produce  a  given  amount  of  butter  fat  as  an  average  of  all 
years,  she  must  comply  with  requirements  concerning  breed  type, 
and  she  must  have  advanced  through  a  prescribed  system  of 
breeding  continuing  not  less  than  five  generations. 

Another  important  branch  of  work  being  conducted  by  the 
society  is  a  campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  German 
or  Ostertag  system  is  being  followed,  which  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  tuberculous  animals  when  they  are  deemed  to  be 
spreaders  of  the  disease.  Farmers  pay  about  thirty-five  cents  a 
cow  for  the  service  of  representatives  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  who  makes  examinations  and  gives  directions.  The  so- 
ciety now  has  about  8,000  cows  under  observation.  Three  veteri- 
narians are  employed  and  this  work  costs  the  society  about  $1,000 
a  year  besides  what  the  farmers  pay.  The  government  also  is 
conducting  work  against  tuberculosis.  It  follows  the  Dftnish  or 
Bang  system,  the  government  work  being  done  chiefly  on  large 
farms  where  isolation  of  reactors  may  be  most  easily  provided. 

The  National  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperative 

Societies 

Cooperative  buying  in  Sweden  is  an  old  idea.  It  began  in  a 
natural  way,  one  farmer  buying  for  himself  and  his  neighbors. 


BOABD  Boon,  ROTAL  AOBICULTUBAI.  SOCIETT,  MAUIO 


Fia.  252.    RovAL  Aobicultural  Society  Cattle  Sheds,  Maluo 


Fio.  253.    Butter  Export  Societt,  Butteb  Stbipped  akd  Beadt  to 
BE  Judged,  Mauio 
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In  1895  some  combinations  were  effected.  At  first  only  large 
farmers  participated  and  later  small  ones  joined  in  these  efforts. 
It  is  said  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  farmers  now  belong  to 
buying  societies.  A  national  organization  was  established  about 
1905.  This  has  its  headquarters  in  Goteborg.  This  organization 
has  affiliated  associations  in  different  provinces.  There  are  now 
twenty  of  them  buying  and  selling  for  their  members.  The  most 
important  articles  purchased  are  cattle,  feeds,  fertilizers  and 
seeds.  Machines  are  not  handled,  because  the  society  has  met  op- 
position from  machine  manufacturers,  and  rather  than  enter  into 
a  contest  they  are  strengthening  themselves  in  the  work  already 
started.  Later,  machines  may  be  added.  The  provincial  society 
for  the  province  of  Sk&ne  has  headquarters  in  Malmo.  The 
provincial  societies  are  independent  and  can  buy  and  sell  for 
themselves,  but  most  of  this  business  passes  through  the  national 
headquarters.  At  that  place  the  organization  operates  a  large 
seed-cleauing  plant 

Butter  axd  Egg  Exporting  Societies 

A  society  gives  attention  to  butter  exportation.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  controlling  about  one-fourth 
of  all  the  Swedish  butter  exported, —  an  average  of  about  2,400 
casks  weekly.  Very  close  attention  is  given  to  the  quality  of 
butter  exported.  The  creameries  are  paid  according  to  quality,  a 
committee  of  five  experts  examining  the  butter.  Two  of  these 
experts  are  appointed  by  the  association,  two  by  the  creameries; 
one  is  the  dairy  consulent  They  receive  at  their  examining 
rooms  two  casks  from  each  shipment  of  a  crq^mery  representing 
the  first  and  last  day's  make  contained  in  the  shipment.  More 
casks  are  required  if  the  quality  is  not  running  good.  The  com- 
mittee considers  color,  salt  and  quality  and  reports  its  opinion 
on  a  basis  of  fifteen  points  for  perfect.  A  bonus  of  a  fraction 
of  a  cenit  a  pound  is  given  for  quality  above  the  established  stand- 
ard and  a  reduction  is  made  for  poor  quality.  An  American 
visitor  familiar  with  dairy  methods  at  home  could  not  help  but 
be  impressed  by  the  care  and  seriousness  with  which  the  Swedish 
butter  expert  committee  performs  its  work.  Each  package  of 
butter  is  examined  deliberately  and  minutely.     There  can  be  no 
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question  as  to  the  advantage  that  would  come  to  American 
creameries  and  cheese  factories,  as  well  as  those'  who  purchase 
the  products  of  jthese  factories,  if  a  similar  system  of  examination 
and  marking  were  introduced  in  America-  Special  delicate  lal)el3) 
which  are  destroyed  when  removed,  are  attached  to  each  package 
of  butter. 

A  small  society  is  interested  in  egg  exportation-  and  follows  a 
plan  similar  to  that  described  for  the  butter  industry. 


XV    SWITZERLAND 

The  Peasants'  Union 

This  union,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Brugg,  is  said  to  have 
not  less  than  150,000  members,  chiefly  farmers.  It  is  connected 
with  all  the  agricultural  societies  of  Switzerland  and  its  purpose  is 
to  consider  agriculture  in  its  political  and  economical  aspects. 
Its  work  is  carried  on  in  twenty  different  sections.  One  section, 
having  more  independence  than  the  others,  is  a  scientific  research 
bureau  and  receives  appropriations  from  the  government  The. 
sections  of  the  union  are  societies  or  groups  of  societies.  There  are 
about  3,000  confidential  agents  throughout  the  whole  country  who 
serve  without  pay  and  send  information  to  headquarters  in  answer 
to  special  inquiries,  and  carry  on  propaganda  work  in  districts 
when  so  directed. 

The  union  publishes  a  paper  which  has  a  price-reporting  depart- 
ment and  gives  weekly  market  reports.  This  is  distributed  as  a 
supplement  with  other  agricultural  papers.  There  are  issued 
80,000  copies  in  German  and  25,000  in  French,  every  month. 
About  3,000  members  of  the  society  other  than  the  confidential 
agents  are  designated  to  report  prices  for  this  supplement 

There  is  a  bookkeeping  branch  which  keeps  accurate  business 
records  of  300  farms.  These  farms  have  been  carefully  selected 
and  the  farmers  receive  about  "fifty  cents  each  a  month  for  furnish- 
ing the  data  the  society  demands.  This  work  has  high  educational 
value.  It  has  been  going  on  for  eleven  years,  but  even  yet  there 
are  not  many  farmers  who  keep  reports  in  the  thorough  manner 
recommended.  The  government  pays  in  support  of  this  work 
about  $3,000  a  year. 

This  organization  has  recently  established  a  cheese  export 
society,  which  is  a  joint  stock  company  with  shares  valued  at 
nearly  one  half-million  dollars,  held  by  dairy  unions.  This 
society  or  company  was  organized  to  oppose  an  intended  cheese 
dealers'  combine.  It  aims  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  Swiss  trade  under 
its  own  control  and  especially  to  develop  business  with  America. 
Prices  received  for  export  cheese  determine  the  milk  price  at  home. 
The  yearly  production  of  milk  is  valued  at  about  seven  times  the 
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value  of  cheese  exports.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  price  of  cheese 
can  be  raised  a  better  price  will  be  received  for  the  great  volume 
of  milk  consumed  at  home. 

The  union  has  given  some  attention  to  sickness  and  accident 
insurance.  Occasionally  it  takes  up  other  non-agricultural 
subjects. 

There  are  twenty  permanent  employees.  About  $5,000  is  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  government  for  maintenance  of  the 
secretary's  oflBce,  where  proposed  laws  and  treaties  receive  special 
attention.  It  receives  also  about  $1,200  a  year  from  its  several 
sections,  which  pay  about  one  cent  a  member  each  year.  Last 
year  it  received  about  $7,000  from  so-called  volunteer  mem- 
bers who  pay  about  twenty  cents  a  year  if  farmers,  or  $1  a  year  if 
societies.  It  receives  from  agricultural  papers  about  two  cents  a 
year  for  each  subscriber,  making  about  $2,000,  and  an  additional 
amount  from  the  agricultural  papers  for  market  reports,  Univalent 
to  about  $9,000  a  year. 

The  agricultural  societies  of  Switzerland  may  be  divided  in 
several  groups.  That  they  are  active  and  influential  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  total  membership  is  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  country. 

The  societies  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  chief  agricultural  so- 
cieties; general  cooperative  societies;  animal  husbandry  coopera- 
tive societies;  credit  cooperative  societies;  dairy  cooperative  so- 
cieties and  Alpine  cooperative  societies. 

Chief  Agricultural  Societies 

These  societies  are  recognized  by  the  government  and  receive 
appropriations  from  it.  There  are  special  societies  for  the  German 
speaking  population  and  for  the  French  and  Italian.  One  society 
is  known  as  the  Alpine  Economic  Society.  Another  is  a  garden 
society.  Their  work  is  chiefly  educational  and  is  carried  on 
largely  by  lectures  and  short  courses  lasting  a  few  days.  Some  of 
these  societies  hold  agricultural  shows  and  have  special  govern- 
ment funds  therefor.  A  large  show  is  held  about  every  ten  years 
for  the  entire  country,  the  local  shows  being  held  in  the  intervening 
period.  These  societies  do  not  hold  livestock  shows,  however, 
as  these  are  cared  for  otherwise. 
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Fig.  255.    SAtEflBooM  of  the  Cooperative  Sales  Society,  Wistebtmub 
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General  Cooperative  Societies 

These  societies  furnish  supplies  for  members.  One  of  the  largest 
of  them  is  located  in  Winterthur  and  is  described  more  fully  below. 
Similar  societies,  but  not  so  large  or  so  broad  in  scope  or  activities, 
are  located  in  Berne  and  near  Luzerne.  There  are  also  five  or  six 
smaller  organizations  of  the  same  kind.  These  larger  and  smaller 
organizations  are  not  united. 

East  Swiss  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies 

This  union  attracts  unusual  interest  because  of  its  large  build- 
ing at  Winterthur,  which  cost  over  $200,000,  its  large  member- 
ship and  the  great  variety  of  products  supplied  to  members.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  no  other  cooperative  societies  as  large  and 
comprehensive  as  this  one  except  in  Denmark  and  in  Hungary. 
This  union  has  174  affiliated  societies  representing  about  14,000 
members,  most  of  whom  are  farmers.  In  some  of  the  affiliated 
societies  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  working  men. 
Most  of  the  affiliated  societies  have  membership  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred. 

As  a  rule  no  fee  is  charged  for  membership,  but  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  charge  of  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar.  Members  are  ex- 
pected to  buy  all  their  supplies  from  the  society  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  furnished.  They  must  give  three  months'  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  resign  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and,  under  a  legal  requirement, 
they  remain  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  union  for  two  years  after 
resigning.  If  a  member  does  not  purchase  supplies  to  the  value 
of  $10  in  a  year  he  gets  no  dividend.  It  is  said  that  the  rule  com- 
pelling an  individual  to  make  purchases  from  the  society  cannot 
be  enforced.  An  affiliated  society  is  expected  to  buy  everything 
from  the  union  and  if  it  desires  to  withdraw  must  give  four 
months*  notice  before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  An  inspector  of 
the  union  examines  the  books  of  the  affiliated  societies  and  can 
readily  ascertain  if  purchases  are  being  made  elsewhere,  in  which 
case,  if  it  were  buying  extensively  elsewhere  it  would  be  expelled. 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  members  include  participation  in  divi- 
dends. Preference  is  given  also  to  members  when  the  society  pur- 
cliases  articles  which  they  may  wish  to  sell.  Members  also  receive 
a  paper.    When  the  main  society  sells  at  retail  it  charges  the  same 
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prices  as  the  small  affiliated  cooperative  society  would,  and  the 
same  price  is  charged  all  persons  whether  members  or  not. 

There  are  ninety  employees  of  the  union  in  Winterthur.  Their 
large  building  contains  offices  and  storage  rooms,  a  feed  grinding 
mill,  seed  cleaning  machinery,  a  coffee  department  with  roasting 
apparatus,  and  an  enormous  wine  cellar.  The  union  does  not 
operate  manufactories  of  its  own.  The  chief  articles  handled  are 
fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  potatoes,  flowers,  seeds,  drygoods,  hard- 
ware, leather  goods,  household  utensils,  and  toys.  The  value  of 
the  stock  carried  at  headquarters  is  said  to  be  about  $300,000. 

The  union  issues  a  catalog  for  some  departments,  but  en- 
courages managers  of  cooperative  societies  to  come  to  headquarters 
and  select  their  purchases.  If  $20  worth  is  purchased  from  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods  the  expenses  of  the  trip  will  be  allowed. 
Sample  books  of  cloth  go  to  the  societies  and  orders  are  made 
from  these  samples.  More  expensive  goods  are  ordered  for  the 
local  societies  only  when  the  sale  has  been  made.  The  cheaper 
grades  are  kept  in  stock.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  local 
societies  have  stores  in  villages.  The  head  man  who  acts  as  book- 
keeper is  generally  a  farmer  or  teacher  and  receives  from  one  to 
two  per  cent,  of  total  sales.  The  shop  helper  gets  from  five  to 
six  per  cent,  of  all  small  sales  and  must  be  on  duty  all  the  time. 
He  receives  also  two  per  cent,  of  large  sales.  Sales  of  fertilizers 
do  .not  go  through  the  shops. 

The  union  began  in  1887  by  selling  agricultural  articles  only, 
and  in  1897  added  drygoods  and  other  articles  with  the  intention 
that  small  societies  should  be  able  to  get  all  they  wanted.  It  has 
had  a  hard  fight  with  commercial  interests.  For  a  long  time  the 
union  was  boycotted  by  Swiss  and  German  iron  goods  dealers  who 
also  boycotted  any  factory  selling  to  the  union.  It  had  difficulty 
^Iso  in  making  purchases  in  America,  having  to  resort  to  unusual 
methods  to  get  its  goods,  even  having  them  shipped  to  distant 
points  and  then  re-shipped.  But  the  opposition  has  largely  sub- 
sided and  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  did  not  finally  help 
the  society  more  than  injure  it.  ,  This  year  the  sales  are  said  to 
amount  to  about  $2,000,000. 

The  union  buys  from  affiliated  societies  a  few  articles  as  needed, 
especially  wine  and  cheese,  eggs  and  fruit,  selling  these  to  other 
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societies.  It  also  buys  quantities  of  cherries.  The  union  is  not 
obliged  to  take  all  that  the  members  have  to  sell^  but  only  what 
is  needed  to  sell  again  to  other  memben^  and  such  additional  stuffs 
as  can  be  disposed  of. 

Union  of  Zurich  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies 

This  is  another  central  union  and  it  has  a  membership  of 
seventy  societies  representing  five  to  six  thousand  members.  Its 
principal  function  is  to  buy  agricultural  supplies  for  its  members, 
and  the  principal  articles  purchased  are  fertilizers,  cattle  feeds 
and  spraying  materials.  It  also  sells  for  its  members  small 
amounts  of  hay  and  straw.  The  members  are  not  legally  imder 
agreement  to  buy  everything  from  this  society,  but  consider  them- 
selves morally  bound  to  do  so.  The  organization  is  supported 
from  profits  on  sales. 

Other  Cooperative  Societies 

There  are  other  cooperative  societies,  those  to  care  for,  and 
handle,  wine ;  to  own  and  use  threshing  machines,  to  produce  and 
sell  alcohol,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Animal  Husbandry  Cooperative  Societies 

These  may  be  classified  according  to  breeds.  They  receive 
money  from  the  government  for  prizes  at  competitions.  The  so- 
cieties conduct  bull  sales  and  maintain  breeding  registers.  Some 
societies  are  carrying  on  cow  test  wt)rk  and  some  are  endeavoring 
to  do  experimental  work  in  connection  with  breeding  and  selection 
of  sires  and  dams.  Other  cooperative  societies  are  interested  in 
swine  breeding  and  are  encouraging  the  introduction  and  use  of 
Yorkshire  boars  with  native  sows. 

Cooperative  Credit  Societies 

The  Raiffeisen  system  is  said  to  be  little  developed  in  Switzer- 
land but  has  been  growing  slowly  for  about  ten  years  until,  at 
present,  there  are  about  160  of  these  organizations.  There  are  no 
cooperative  mortgage  societies  in  Switzerland,  such  as  have  gained 
so  much  prominence  in  Germany.    Farmers  patronize  state  banks 
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and  savings  banks,  some  of  which  are  not  founded  for  commercial 
purposes  but  exclusively  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  said  that  farmers  have  been  having  some  trouble  recently 
because  of  high  rates  of  interest  on  small  loans,  and  because  banks 
giving  credit  on  mortgages  can  recall  loans.  They  do  not  do  this, 
however,  as  long  as  the  interest  is  paid  regularly. 

9 

Dairy  Societies 

These  consist  of  local  milk  cooperative  societies  which  are 
united  in  larger  societies  having  as  a  chief  purpose  the  regulation 
of  prices.  These  societies  are  connected  with  the  dairy  export 
society  already  referred  to.  There  is  a  union  of  Northeast 
Switzerland  cheese  and  milk  cooperative  societies  which  has  342 
cooperative  societies  in  membership  which  pay  entrance  fees  of 
$2.  There  are.  also  108  individual  memberships.  Altogether  there 
are  over  8,000  Inembers,  representing  nearly  40,000  cows. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  secure  a  price  for 
milk  which  is  believed  to  have  a  fair  relation  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. One  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  acts  of  the  society 
has  beeil  to  arrange  so  that  members  sell  their  milk  under  con- 
tract two  times  a  year,  and  times  have  been  selected  for  making 
contracts  when  milk  is  scarce  and  therefore  most  sought  after  and 
most  valuable. 

The  work  of  the  society  also  has  considerable  value  from  the 
sanitary  standpoint.  It  has  strict  rules  governing  milk  production 
and  members  must  deliver  their  milk  to  the  society  in  accordance 
with  these  rules.  About  268  of  the  affiliated  societies  sell  their 
product  wholly  or  largely  for  drinking.  The  society  has  six  in- 
spectors, thus  attempting  to  do  for  themselves  what  is  often  done 
through  oflScial  inspectors.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
improve  sanitary  conditions  of  milk  and  cheese  production  and 
thus  to  better  deserve  fair  prices.  Printed  rules  for  milk  pro- 
duction are  widely  distributed. 

In  the  future  it  is  proposed  to  supply  articles  to  members  at 
reduced  prices. 

There  are  ten  dairy  unions  similar  to  the  one  just  described. 
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PREFACE 

New  York  State  has  a  population  of  nearly  10,000,000  people  within 
its  borders,  or  one-tenth  the  population  of  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number  nearly  8,000,000  reside  in  the  fifty-two  cities  and  465  incor- 
porated villages  of  the  State.  If  this  enormous  number  of  non-food 
producing  people  is  to  secure  its  food-stuffs  from  their  natural  sources, 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this  department  as  well  as  of  every  agri- 
cultural agency  in  the  State  to  encourage  and  stimulate  agricultural 
production  to  the  fullest  extent 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  considerable  area  of  land  now  included 
in  the  farms  of  the  State  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  forest, 
as  at  the  time  of  clearing  there  was  sufficient  land,  had  it  been  properly 
worked,  to  supply  the  population  of  the  State  with  all  needed  agri- 
cultural products.  In  this  rough,  sterile  soil,  denuded  of  timber,  in- 
cluded in  farms  and  afterwards  neglected,  is  found  all  that  land  in- 
cluded in  the  term,  "  abandoned  farms."  Strictly  speaking,  there  are 
no  abandoned  farms .  in  this  State.  There  are  farms  which  lack 
farmers,  but  there  are  no  parts  of  our  agricultural  lands  upon  which 
profitable  farming  of  some  kind  cannot  be  done.  The  production  per 
acre  of  any  of  the  farm  crops  in  the  State  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  assertion,  igiiorantly  stated,  that  our  farm  lands  are  cheap  be- 
cause they  are  poor  or  worn  out. 

As  stated  in  previous  bulletins,  New  York  State  farms  are  relatively 
cheap  for  several  reasons. 

First  The  distribution  of  the  public  domain,  which  started  with  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Homestead  Act,  authorizing  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  quarter  sections  of  land  to  practically  all  comers,  caused 
for  years  an  unending  procession  of  farmers  from  the  East  to  the  West 
where  thev  succeeded,  and  whence  in  turn  drew  new  recruits  from 
Xew  York  farms. 

Second.  The  financial  rewards  offered  by  our  many  cities,  large  and 
small,  through  the  development  and  expansion  of  all  lines  of  commerce 
and  manufacturing,  have  attracted  our  farmers'  sons  and  daughters 
more  powerfully  than  in  any  of  our  sister  states.  These  opportunities 
have  been  greater  than  elsewhere  and  they  have  been  exhibited  closer 
to  our  farmers. 

Third.  The  very  prosperity  of  our  New  York  State  farmers,  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  mortgage  indebtedness  on 
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our  farms  is  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  other  state,  has  helped  to 
depopulate  our  farm  lands  of  the  actnal  owners  because  they  have 
retired  from  their  farms*  to  enjoy  the  easier  life  of  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  farms  so  left,  in  numbers  greater  than  the  demand, 
has  always  been  a  check  upon  any  very  appreciable  rise  in  farm  values. 

Fourth.  For  many  years  after  the  public  domain  had  been  largely 
distributed,  the  value  of  farm  products  ruled  lower  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  higher  priced  eastern  farms.  Farming  in  the  East 
ceased  to  be  profitable  and  in  consequence  values  of  farm  lands  de- 
preciated rapidly  until  the  growth  of  population  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  demand  to  exceed  the  supply  of  such  products. 

These  considerations  explain  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  and  similar  bulletins  by  this  department.  Xew  York 
farms  today  offer  unequaled  opportunities  to  the  farmer  who  is  in  the 
farming  business  to  make  money  and  who  demands  every  necessary 
educational  and  social  advantage.  New  York  markets  are  the  best. 
Xew  Y^ork  transportation,  water,  steam,  or  electric,  is  approached  by 
that  of  no  other  state  and  New  York  highways  furnish  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  the  last  and  most  necessary  link  to  connect  the  farm  with 
the  consumer. 

A  personal  investigation  of  all  conditions  surrounding  the  farm,  as 
well  as  the  farm  itself,  should  by  all  means  be  made  by  any  prospective 
purchaser,  and  New  York  State  farms  will  creditably  bear  such  an 
investigation,  in  which  this  department  will  gladly  cooperate.  The 
farms  listed  herein  have  been  certified  to  this  department  by  the  super- 
visors of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  but  this  department  does 
not  sell  these  farms  nor  does  it  act  as  agent  for  any  of  them. 
.  It  is  our  desire  to  have  every  acre  of  New  York  farm  land  occupied 
by  the  best  possible  farmer  to  the  end  that  both  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  may  prosper,  and  the  department  stands  ready  to  give  any  as- 
sistance in  its  power  and  all  possible  information  to  anyone  interested 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

During  the  present  year  greater  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  this  State  by  large  numbers  of  residenti? 
of  other  states  who  for  various  reasons  contemplate  a  change ;  by  those 
of  this  State  who  wish  to  engage  in  agriculture  and  by  citizens  of 
Canada  and  many  foreign  countries,  indicating  that  these  people 
realize  the  great  opportunity  they  now  have  of  purchasing  productive, 
well  improved  farms  at  lower  prices  than  prevail  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  located  as  they  are,  close  to  the  seaboard  and  the  very 
best  markets  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  we  may  prop- 
erly quote  the  words  of  Ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson, 
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who,  after  an  observation  trip  through  a  laxge  part  of  the  State,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows: 

"  The  cheapest  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  today  with 
nearness  to  good  markets,  price  of  land  and  all  other  farm  con- 
ditions considered,  are  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  the  low-priced 
farm  lands  of  New  York  State  are  the  best  investments  in 
America." 

Later,  when  addressing  the  Pomona  Grange,  of  Madison  county,  Mr. 
Wilson  said : 

"  Hereafter  when  a  young  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  asks 
me  or  my  department  in  what  section  he  can  engage  in  farming 
to  the  best  advantage,  I  shall  ask  that  he  be  directed  to  the  possi- 
bilities existing  throughout  New  York  State.  Here  you  have  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sections  for  homes  to  be  found  in  this  great 
country.  I  am  astonished!  It  is  far  beyond  my  understanding 
why  the  people  have  gone  away  and  left  these  f arma  —  these  rich 
valleys  and  well  timbered  hills,  with  numberless  streams  of 
splendid  water  on  every  hand,  ideal  for  grazing  and  stock  raising, 
for  the  production  of  fruit  and  dairy  products.  You  have  good 
schools,  churches,  substantial  towns  and  intelligent  people  and 
some  of  the  best  and  largest  markets  in  the  world  at  your  very 
door.  Your  soils  are  xiot  exhausted  —  they  are  strong,  and  with  . 
fevr  exceptions  are  as  productive  as  they  ever  were." 

Questions  relating  to  all  phases  of  agriculture  are  constantly  being 
received  from  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  farms  in  this  State, 
especially  questions  in  regard  to  farm  locations,  soils,  crops  raised,  the 
live  stock  industry,  farm  improvements,  markets,  schools,  churches, 
educational  and  social  conditions,  highways,  railway  and  shipping  . 
facilities,  taxes  and  climate.  Interest  in  agriculture  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, owing  to  the  increased  value  of  agricultural  products.  That 
the  present  prices  of  products  will  continue  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  as  the  United  States  is  now  importing  large  quantities  of  f  ood- 
stuflFs  from  foreign  countries,  especially  meat  products  and  cereals. 
The  average  prices  prevailing  for  the  principal  crops  show  an  increase 
during  the  last  ten  years  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years,  as 
follovrs:  "  com  42  per  cent,  hay  33  per  cent,  oats  37  per  cent,  potatoes 
28  per  cent,  wheat  36  per  cent,  and  apples  9,5  per  cent,"  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  receipts  of  apples  at  principal  markets  show 
an  increase  of  131  per  cent  during  that  period.    If  properly  cultivated 
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and  fully  utilized,  the  farms  of  New  York  are  capable  of  producing 
a  large  percentage  of  the  foodstuffs  now  imported,  and  of  maintaining 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  A  comparison  of  values  of 
foodstuffs  imported  and  exported  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  as 
follows : 

Six  months 
ending 
1898  1913  Mar.,  1914 

Imports  of  foods $190,000,000     $405,000,000     $244,000,000 

Exports  of  foods 590,000,000       502,000,000       217,000,000 

These  figures  indicate  a  change  of  $303,000,000  during  the  fifteen 
years. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Lovdon  Times  of  June  8, 
1914,  designated  as  the  "  Food  Xumber:" 

"  Eight  years  ago  our  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  over  $25,000,000.  In  1912  they 
had  sunk  to  $75,000.  This  is  by  far  the  most  striking  change 
that  is  at  present  taking  place  in  the  food  trade  conditions  of  the 
world.  It  means  that  the  once  great  export  meat  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  now  practically  non-existent,  and  that  unless  the 
Americans  take  steps  to  increase  their  home  production  of  this 
staple  article  of  food  they  will  not  only  cease  to  export,  but  will 
become  to  an  increasing  extent  rival  buyers  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  ourselves  and  other  nations.  We  are  also  threatened 
with  the  same  menace  in  the  egg  trade  by  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  both  of  which,  instead  of  being  able  to  supply  their 
own  demand  for  eggs,  are  now  buying  from  Denmark  and  Eussia 
and  other  countries  from  whom  we  have  hitherto  derived  sup- 
plies," 

The  number  of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  between  the  years  1900  and  1914  shows  a  decrease  of  15,000,000 
head.  During  the  same  period  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  12,000,000  in 
the  number  of  sheep  and  4,000,000  in  swine.  During  the  same  period 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  over  20,000,000.  Meat 
products  amounting  to  83,666,000  pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  or  over  fifty 
times  as  much  as  a  year  ago,  were  imported  during  the  six  months 
ending  March,  1914,  from  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada  and  Uruguay, 
and  550,000  head  of  cattle,  or  more  than  double  the  number  imported 
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in  the  correspondiBg  period  a  year  earlier,  from  Mexico  for  stocking 
and  feeding  purposes.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  an  investment  in 
the  farm  lands  of  this  State  at  the  present  prices  could  be  made  with- 
out fear  of  loss  and  with  every  assurance  of  much  higher  values  in  the 
near  future. 

The  number  of  farms  offered  for  sale  in  this  State  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  those  offered  in  many  other  states.  Large  numbers  that  were 
formerly  on  the  market  have  been  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  remaining  are  for  sale  only  for  the  reasons  previ- 
ously stated.  This  State  has  215,597  farms,  and  the  number  offered 
for  gale  in  this  bulletin  represents  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  that 
number.  The  farms  offered  for  sale  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  many  of  them  in  sections  where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  particularly  adapted  to  special  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  the  great  variety  of  soils  throughout  the  State  make  specializing  in 
farm  products  profitable. 

The  northern,  eastern  and  southeastern  par.ts  of  the  State  and  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  along  the  Pennsylvania  line  are  largely  de- 
voted to  dairying  and  to  the  raising  of  hay,  grain,  and  some  fruit. 
The  western  and  northwestern  parts,  extending  along  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  and  into  the  central  part  of  the  State,  are  largely  devoted  to 
general  farming;  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  being  the  principal  crops. 
The  principal  fruits  raised  in  the  State  are  apples,  peaches  and  pears, 
with  large  quantities  of  small  fruits  and  berries.  The  section  last 
named  is  particularly  adapted  to  fruit  raising,  for  the  reason  that  the 
climate  is  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  temperature 
rarely  goes  below  zero.  The  central  section  of  the  State  reaches  a 
greater  altitude,  and  is  devoted  more  particularly  to  general  farming, 
with  some  dairying,  and  fruit  raising  of  the  hardier  varieties. 

The  prices  of  the  fanps  offered  for  sale  in  Xew  York  are  greater  in 
the  western  and  fruit  sections  and  lower  Hudson  Valley,  and  vary  from 
$60  to  $150  per  acre  for  well-improved,  well-located  farms.  Good 
dairy  farms  can  be  purchased  at  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre.  Large 
areas  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $10  to  $40  per  acre.  Land  values  are  largely  determined 
by  the  net  value  of  the  crops  which  the  land  is  capable  of  producing 
and  a  few  figures  showing  the  relative  value  of  many  of  the  crops 
raised  in  this  State,  as  compared  to  these  of  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  lands  are  valued  at  from  200  to  300  per  cent  higher,  show 
conclusively  the  capacity  and  value  of  ISTew  York  State  soils. 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  crops  of  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes 
taken  from  the  latest  government  report  for  the  year  1914  shows  tlie 
production  and  value  per  acre  in  the  following  states : 


1914 


New  York 

Ohio 

IndiaDA. . 
Illinois . . . 
Michigan. 
Wiflconain. 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri. . 
Nebraska. 
Kansas. . . 


Corn, 
bu. 

Value 
per 

Hay, 
tons 

per  acre 

acre 

41 

S34  05 

1.20 

39.1 

23  85 

1.13 

33.0 

19  14 

1.00 

29.0 

17  69 

.85 

36.0 

24  12 

1.28 

40.5 

26  33 

1.75 

35.0 

18  20 

1.89 

38.0 

19  00 

1.38 

22.0 

14  96 

.70 

24.5 

12  99 

1.69 

18.5 

U  65 

1.51 

Value 

per 

acre 


Oats, 

bu. 

rer  acre 


Value 
per 
acre 


$17  52 

31  5 

16  14  , 

30  5 

14  10 

28.5 

12  24 

29.3 

15  36 

33.5 

16  27 

27.0 

11  53 

28.0 

13  94 

33  0 

9  52 

21  5 

11  66 

32  0 

11  17 

33.5 

116 
13 
12 
12 
15 
11 
11 
13 
9 
12 
14 


06 
72 
25 
89 
07 
61 
20 
53 
46 
80 
07 


Pota- 
toes, bu 
per  acre 


145 

95 

80 

60 

121 

124 

114 

86 

45 

80 

62 


Value 
per 
acre 


Average 
value 

per  acre 
com,  oats, 

hay  and 
potatoes 


163  80 

932  86 

50  35 

25  76 

44  80 

22  57 

36  60 

19  83 

36  30 

22  71 

37  20 

19  35 

86  48 

19  35 

50  74 

24  30 

32  85 

16  70 

43  20 

20  le 

47  74 

21  16 

The  foregoing  figures  show  conclusively  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  this  State,  as  the  average  crops  in  quantity  are  equal  to  or 
exceed  those  of  the  great  grain  producing  states  of  the  Union,  and 
were  much  greater  in  value  owing  to  the  fine  home  markets  with  which 
the  farmer  is  -surrounded  in  this  State.  The  same  comparison  holds 
true  in  other  crops  and  especially  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the 
orchard,  of  vegetables,  live-stock  and  poultry.  The  average  value  of 
the  crops  of  corn,  hay,  oats  and  potatoes  in  this  State  exceed  the 
average  of  the  eleven  states  mentioned  by  $10.61  per  aero,  while  that 
of  corn  alone  exceeds  the  average  of  the  next  highest  state  by  $T.0\» 
per  acre.  The  latest  government  reports  for  1914  indicate  that  the 
value  of  all  crops  including  dairy  products  and  live-stock  sold  from 
the  farms  of  this  State  exceed  $440,000,000  or  an  income  equal  t«» 
about  $28  per  acre  for  the  improved  farm  lands  of  the  State.  Xew 
York  farms  have  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than  a  centurv,  but 
are  producing  more  per  acre  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  Better  and  more  scientific  methods  have  been  adopted 
and  the  farms  of  the  State  are  rapidly  increasing  in  fertility. 


Improvements 

The  buildings  on  the  farms  of  New  York  State  are  well  built  and 
substantial ;  the  houses  comfortable,  convenient  and  well  located  and 
the  outbuildings  large  and  sufficient  for  all  requirements  of  the  farm. 
Beautiful  shade  trees  in  abundance  surround  the  home,  views 
of  the  surrounding  country  are  fine,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  State  good 
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neighbors  are  to  be  found.  Each  farm  has  plenty  of  fruit  for  home 
use  and  often  a  surplus  to  sell.  Practically  all  farms  have  sufficient 
timber  for  farm  use ;  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  for  domestic  and 
farm  purposes^  often  piped  from  springs  to  the  house  and  outbuildings 
and  the  fields  are  supplied  from  springs  and  brooks;  and  the  farms 
axe  well  fenced  and  require  but  little,  if  any,  drainage. 

Cbops 

The  various  soils  of  the  State  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  a  great 
variety  of  profitable  crops,  which  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are : 
hay  and  forage,  dairy  products,  potatoes,  fruit,-  oats,  vegetables,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  beans,  a*ye,  barley  and  a  large  number  of  other  crops  of 
^reat  value  in  the  aggregate.  In  many  sections  of  the  State  the  soil 
is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  large  crops  of  alfalfa  and  in  nearly  all 
sections  it  can  be  grown  with  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  The 
value  of  the  hay  crop  for  1914  exceeds  $80,000,000.  Dairy  products 
aggregate  practically  the  same  figures.  Forty-nine  million,  six  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  apples  were  raised  in  1914  or  more  than  the  com- 
bined production  of  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  53,- 
215,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  same  year,  producing  a  revenue  of 
nearly  $25,000,000.  The  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  having  a 
population  of  8,000,000,  are  distributed  so  evenly  throughout  the 
State  that  practically  in  all  sections  there  is  a  good  home  market  for 
farm  products,  thus  saving  largely  in  freight,  shrinkage  and  com- 
missions that  the  farmer  residing  at  a  long  distance  from  his  market 
is  required  to  pay.  Many  of  the  more  unimportant  crops  are  produced 
at  a  considerable  profit  owing  to  good  market  conditions.  New  York 
City  with  a  population  of  5,250,000,  and  an  additional  population  in 
the  Metropolitan  district  aggregating  10,000,000,  is  reached  within 
a  few  hours  by  express  and  freight  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
requires  vast  quantities  of  produce  in  addition  to  what  the  farms  of 
the  State  are  capable  of  producing.  From  the  Xew  England  States 
there  is  also  a  demand  for  New  Vork  State  products,  especially  those 
of  fruit,  poultry,  vegetables  and  the  dairy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
farmers  have  erected  silos  and  a  large  acreage  of  com  is  raised  for 
ensilage.  Ensilage  is  essential  for  producing  milk  at  low  cost  during 
the  winter  months  and  allows  the  farmer  to  carry  on  his  dairy  opera- 
tions throughout  the  year  and  realize  a  good  profit  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  summer  months.  New  York  City  requires  28,000,000 
forty^uart  cans  of  milk  annually  and  to  supply  this  great  quantity 
milk  is  shipped  from  all  parts  of  the  State.     In  those  few  sections  too 
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far  from  shipping  points  to  make  shipment  of  the  raw  product  profit- 

able,  cheese  and  butter  factories  and  condensaries  are  in  operation. 

The  following  quotations  of  farm  produce  were  taken  from  the 
latest  market  reports  and  show  prevailing  prices  in  New  York,  Albany, 

Syracuse  and  Buffalo  and  are  about  the  average  prices  prevailing 
throughout  the  State: 

Wholesale  Market  Report 

January  22,   1015. 

New  York  .        Albany 

Apples,  bbl $2.00-$4.00  $2.00-^3.00 

Beans,   100  lbs 5.20-7.26  5.00-7.00 

Butter,  lb 32%  .32-     .35 

Calves,  live,  lb 12%  .12 

Calves,   dressed,   lb 18  .15-     .16 

Cattle,      beef      (butcher 

stock) 08-     .09  .08-     .09 

Cheese,  lb 16%  .  16% 

Chickens,  live,  lb 18-     .20  .16-     .18 

Corn,  bu 83  .83% 

Ducks,  live,  lb .16-     .18  .16 

EggSj   fresh,   doz 40-     .46  .40 

Fowls,  live,  lb 16-     .20  .15 

Hay,  alfalfa,  ton 23.00  20.00 

Hay,  clover,  ton 21 .  00  18 .  00 

Hay,  timothy,  ton 23.00  22.00 

Hogs,  live,  lb 07%  .07% 

Lambs,  live,  lb 08%  .08-. 08% 

Oats,  bu 61  .61 

Onions,   100  lbs 1.50  1.20 

Potatoes,  bbl 1 . 80-  2.00  1 .50 

Rye,  bu 1.21  1.23 

Straw,  oat,  ton 12.00  10.00 

Straw,   rye,  ton 15.00  15.00 

Turkeys,   live,   lb 22  .20 

Wheat,  bu 1.50  1.50 


iU- 


SynciiBe 

Buffalo 

$2.0O-$3.00 

$2.00-^.0l> 

5.00-  6 

.00 

5.00-  7.00 

.32% 

.33 

.12% 

.12 

.15 

.15-     .16 

.08- 

.09 

.08-     .09 

.16% 

.17 

.15- 

.18 

.16-     .18 

.80 

.78 

.15 

.17 

.40 

.40 

.15- 

.18 

.15 

16.00 

17.00 

16.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

.07% 

.07% 

.08% 

.08-. 08% 

.58 

.57 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.50 

1.20 

1.22 

10.00 

10.00 

16.00 

15.00 

.20 

.20 

1.45 

1.45 

Freight  Kates 

The  New  York  State  fanner  has  a  decided  advaiitage  in  the  low 
freight  rates  required  to  place  his  produce  in  the  best  markets  of  the 
country  and  at  the  seaboard.  The  rates  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  are,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-half  those  of  points  in  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  This  comparison  shows  that  the  New 
York  farmer  markets  his  produce  at  a  cost  lower  than  the  Iowa  farmer 
by  $4  per  ton  on  grain;  $7  per  ton  on  apples;  $6.50  per  ton  on  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep;  $6  per  ton  on  hay;  $6.50  per  ton  on  potatoes  and 
vegetables;  $18  per  ton  on  poultry  and  $13.40  per  ton  on  butter,  an 
advantage  in  almost  every  instance  equal  to  a  good  profit  on  his 
produce 
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Bailboad  Kates  to  New  Yoek  City  feom  Following  Points 

m  

Pee  100  Pounds,  Cab  Lots 


Apples    

Butter    

Cattle     

Dressed  meats    

Eggs    

Grain  and  grain  products 

Hay     ...'. 

Hogs    

Sheep  

Potatoes  and  vegetables... 
Poultry  


Syracuwazid 
Geneva,  N.Y. 

ladianapoliB, 

Chicago, 

lU. 

Des  MoinoBf  Kanaaa 
Iowa.      City,  Mc 

15^ 

30* 

30* 

50%r        57* 

30^ 

60%* 

65* 

t)7*      $1.10 

15^ 

26* 

28* 

47%*        50* 

25^ 

40*    . 

45* 

ei%*       63%* 

30^ 

60%* 

65* 

W4      %\ .  10 

10^ 

1«%* 

16.7* 

dO(^            33%* 

15^ 

26* 

30* 

45*             52* 

17%* 

28* 

30* 

53%*         53%* 

17%* 

30* 

30* 

52%*         52%* 

16* 

28* 

30* 

48%*         50* 

35* 

69%* 

76* 

$1.14%     $1.20 

Daieying  and  Stock  Raising 

Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  important  industries  in  New  York. 
The  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grasses  suitable  for  the 
grazing  of  live  stock ;  corn  for  ensilage  is  largely  grown,  as  also  many 
other  forage  crops.  Ensilage  corn  usually  produces  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons  per  acre  and  often  more.  The  average  price  for  milk  is  about 
4  cents  per  quart.  The  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  for  market 
has  not  been  extensively  carried  on  in  late  years,  but  with  present  high 
prices  for  meats  of  all  kinds  and  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose  so  low 
priced,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  this  industry  should  not  be  fully  and 
quickly  developed.  Young  cows  for  the  dairy  have  been  selling  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  at  from  $60  to  $100  each.  The  present 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State  is  about  500,000 ;  fifty  years  ago  the  num- 
ber was  nearly  5,000,000.  The  low  price  of  wool  and  mutton  for  many 
years  made  this  industry  unprofitable  and  in  consequence  a  change  was 
made  to  dairying.  Hogs  can  be  raised  in  this  State  as  economically  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  prices  for  pork  products  are  always 
good.  Poultry  raising  is  profitably  carried  or,  in  New  York  State. 
Good  local  markets  are  always  at  hand  for  all  poultry  and  eggs  produced. 

Highways 

New  York  State  and  its  counties  are  expending  about  $150,000,000 
in  highway  improvements.  Oood  macadam  roads  provide  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  highways  that  reach  to  all  farming  sections.  Automobile 
parties  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  come  to  New  York  each 
season  to  enjoy  this  excellent  system  of  improved  highways.  Prac- 
tically all  the  roads  of  the  State  are  so  well  improved  that  heavy  loads 
can  easily  be  hauled  over  them.     The  great  2,000-ton  barge  canal  ex- 
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tending  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  river  and  north  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation.  For  this  work 
the  State  is  expending  $125,000,000. 

Education 

The  school  system  of  New  York  is  noted  for  its  excellence.  In  addi- 
tion to  country  schools,  which  are  located  conveniently  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  there  are  good  high  schools  in  the  nearby  villages,  and  many 
colleges  and  institutions  for  higher  education  throughout  the  State. 
Agricultural  courses  are  provided  in  nearly  all  of  these  institutions, 
while  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  with  its  various  courses,  also  the 
secondary  agricultural  schools,  provide  at  State  expense  scientific  agri- 
cultural education  for  those  desiring  it.  The  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca  and  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  are  constantly  engaged 
in  working  out  the  difficult  agricultural  problems,  and  they  offer  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  farmer  through  the  medium  of  their  reports. 

Taxes 

In  comparison  to  other  sections  of  the  country  taxes  upon  farm  prop- 
erty are  unusually  low  and  in  most  sections  of  the  State  average  about 
1  per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  the  land.  Live-stock  and  tools  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  assessed.  Taxes  for  State  purposes  are  faised  indi- 
rectly and  are  derived  from  excise,  inheritances,  corporations  and 
various  minor  sources.  The  cities  of  the  State  represent  85  per  cent 
of  assessed  valuation  of  the  State,  leaving  but  15  per  cent  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  farms  in  the  event  that  direct  taxes  sht)uld  ever  again  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  fimds  now  raised  by  taxation  are  for  county,  township 
and  school  purposes. 

Cooperation 

The  Legislature  has  recently  enacted  laws  for  the  licensing  and  in- 
vestigation of  all  commission  merchants  handling  farm  produce  and 
has  further  provided  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies 
throughout  the  State.  Some  sixty  such  societies  have  already  been 
organized  and  the  prices  obtained  for  produce  sold  through  these  so- 
cieties has  resulted  in  much  better  profits  being  received  than  formerly 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies  has  resulted  in  a  material  saving. 

Eainfai^l 

The  rainfall  throughout  the  crop  growing  period  is  so  evenly  dis- 
tributed that  crop  failure  in  New  York  is  practically  unknown.  The 
average  precipitation  of  the  State  varies  somewhat  in  different  local- 


ities.  On  Long  Island  and  the  lower  Hudson  River  counties  the 
average  is  about  50  inches  and  varies  from  that  to  35  inches  in  some 
other  sections  of  the  State;  the  greatest  in  June  and  the  least  during 
October. 

Tempebatueb 

The  temperature  of  New  York  State  varies  but  little  from  th^t  of 
states  in  about  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Missouri  river^  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  temperature  of  90  degrees  —  and  that  only  for  brief  periods 
during  the  midsummer  months  —  with  a  minimum  of  20  degrees  to 
30  degrees  below  zero  in  the  extreme  northern  and  elevated  portions  of 
the  State.  Damaging  frosts  during  the  growing  crop  season  are  so 
infrequent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  them  as  factors  in  the 
situation,  the  seasons  practically  always  being  of  sufficient  length  to 
mature  all  crops.  The  weather  during  the  fall  months  is  generally 
ideal  for  harvesting. 

The  County  Faem  Bukeau 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  improving  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  the  State  is  the  County  Farm  Bureau.  About  one-half  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  now  have  these  organizations,  and  their  work 
is  highly  satisfactory  and  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the 
farmer.  The  functions  of  the  bureau  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
but  all  tend  toward  better  agricultural  methods  and  more  comfortable, 
pleasant  and  profitable  farm  life.  Prof.  M.  C.  Burritt,  State  Director 
of  Farm  Bureaus,  outlines  the  principal  functions  of  the  bureaus  as 
follows : 

1.  Tlie  federation  and  organization  of  all  the  agricultural  forces  of 
the  county  to  a  common  purpose. 

2.  Agricultural  leadership  in  its  broad  sense. 

3.  Organization  of  cow  testing,  seed  improvement,  and  similar  asso- 
ciations. 

4.  The  organization  of  buying  and  selling  agencies  for  supplies  and 
products. 

5.  The  study  of  the  local  economic  conditions  of  the  county  with  the 
viewpoint  of  affirming  or  improving,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  local  farm 
management  and  farm  practice  of  the  county. 

6.  The  demonstration  of  better  methods  of  farm  management  and 
practice. 

7.  The  giving  of  personal  advice  to  farmers  on  farm  practice  and 
farm  management. 
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List  of  County  Fabm  Bureau  Agents 

County  Agont  Address 

Allegany .* F.C.Smith Wellsville 

Broome E.  R.  Minns Binghamton 

Cattaraugus H.  K.  Crofoot Olean 

Cayuga J.  E.  Teall Auburn 

Chautauqua H,  B.  Eogers Chautauqua 

Chemung M.  E.  Chubbuck. .  . .     Elmira 

Clinton C.  B.  Tillson Plattsburg 

Cortland E.  H.  Forristall Cortland 

Delaware T.  M.  Avery Walton 

Dutchess F,  H.  Lacy Poughkeepsie 

Erie W.  L.  Markham Buffalo 

Franklin O.  F.  Boss Malone 

Herkimer Charles  A.  Tavlor. .  .    Herkimer 

Jefferson F.  E.  Robertson Watertown 

Monroe L.  A.  Toan Rochester 

Montgomery A.  S.  Merchant Canajoharie 

Nassau L.  R.  Simons Mineola 

Niagara E.  H.  Anderson Lockport 

Oneida G.  W.  Bush (Jtica 

Onondaga S.  A.  Martin Syracuse 

Orange Thomas  E.  Milliman.   Goshen 

Oswego E.  V.  Underwood ....  Oswego 

Otsego F.  S.  Barlow Cooperstown 

St.  Lawrence C.  S.  Phelps Canton 

Saratoga A.  M.  Hollister Saratoga  Springs 

^  Tompkins V.  B.  Blatchley Ithaca 

Ulster Wallace  Hook Kingston 

Wyoming H.  M.  Bowen Perry 

General 

Statistics  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  ten  million  population  of  ^ew 
York  State  reside  in  cities  and  villages ;  this  means  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  are  producers.  Census  figures  show  that 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  are  active  farm  workers.  The  im- 
mense home  market  created  by  this  vast  population  is  only  partially 
supplied  by  produce  grown  on  New  York  farms.  The  savings  of  If ew 
York  farmers  by  reason  of  home  markets  is  equal  to  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  from  crops.  If  all  the  available  land  in  New  York  State 
were  under  intense  cultivation  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  necessary 
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food  supplies  for  the  people  of  the  State  would  even  then  be  produced 
upon  them. 

Thb  best  fruit  lands  in  this  State  can  be  purchased  at  from  $50  to 
$150  per  acre,  and  crops  as  good  as  those  of  California,  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado or  any  other  state  can  be  raised  upon  them,  yet  the  prices  of  such 
lands  in  those  states  often  run  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  farms  to  which  we  are  calling  attention  are  farms  possessing 
rich  soil,  fine  buildings  and  other  improvements,  well  located  with  re- 
spect to  markets,  schools  and  churches,  upon  good  highways  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  features  necessary  for  pleasant  and  profitable  farm 
life.  Such  farms  are  low-priced  in  comparison  with  farms  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  but  are  not  "  cheap  "  farms  in  the  sense  that 
the  word  is  usually  employed. 

The  areas  in  Xew  York  State  devoted  to  com  raising  products  an 
average  practically  the  same  as  Illinois  and  Iowa,  while  the  price  of 
com  in  the  local  markets  of  this  State  is  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  bushel 
greater.  The  same  statement  is  true  in  relation  to  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  other  grain  crops,  especially  buckwheat,  which  can  be  raised  almost 
anywhere  in  the  State  and  commands  a  price  that  usually  makes  this 
crop  very  profitable.  The  New  York  farm  is  within  a  few  hours'  ride 
of  one-half  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  has  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  population  for  its  markets. 

The  average  crop  of  wheat  for  the  Ignited  States  is  14  bushels  per 
acre,  of  Germany  29  bushels,  of  England  37.5  bushels  and  of  Den- 
mark 40  bushels.  The  New  York  State  counties  raising  wheat  to  any 
extent  produce  an  average  of  24  bushels  per  acre  and  the  average  price 
is  at  present  $1.40  per  bushel.  The  New  York  farmer  receives  $5.08 
per  acre  more  than  the  Illinois  farmer  for  his  wheat  and  $5.68  more 
than  the  Iowa  farmer.  The  Xew  York  State  farmer  received  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  $42  per  acre  more  for  his  potato  crop  than  did  the 
central  wester^  farmer. 

Alfalfa  is  becoming  one  of  the  important  crops  of  New  York  State. 
Several  counties  showed  a  gain  in  acreage  last  year  of  50  to  75  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  Several  counties  each  have  more  than  5,000 
acres  in  alfalfa,  from  which  three  crops  of  about  a  total  of  five  tons  per 
acre  is  harvested. 

The  census  figures  show  that  New  York  dairy  cows  are  of  greater 
value  than  those  of  anv  other  state  and  the  total  value  received  from 
dairy  products  was  also  greater. 

Thousands  of  young  calves,  the  offspring  of  choice  dairy  cows,  are 
slaughtered  annually  and  go  into  veal  and  other  products.  With  two- 
year-old  heifers  selling  at  from  $50  to  $100  each,  no  more  profitable 
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crop  can  be  raised  upon  the  low-priced  farms  of  the  State  than  young 
cattle. 

Large  areas  of  New  York  lands  ideal  for  sheep  raising  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre.  These  farms  all  have  good 
improvements  upon  them  and  are  well  located  with  respect  to  markets. 
The  present  price  of  mutton,  lamb  and  wool  make  this  industry  highly 
profitable.  There  is  also  great  demand  for  registered  sheep  of  the 
various  breeds  and  prices  for  such  stock  is  always  good. 

New  York  State  needs  thousands  of  good  farmers.  Every  condition 
for  successful  farming  and  stock  and  fruit  raising  is  here  and  only  the 
manager  and  worker  is  necessary  to  reap  the  benefit. 

The  population  of  the  State  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  250,000  per 
year.    The  population  of  the. farms  is  at  a  standstill. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  muck  lands,  capable,  when  improved,  of 
producing  crops  at  from  $200  to  $600  per  acre,  can  be  purchased  at 
extremely  low  prices  and  the  cost  of  improvement  will  be  comparatively 
small.  Improved  muck  lands  under  cultivation  are  valued  at  from 
$200  to  $1,000  per  acre  in  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
under  proper  cultivation  will  produce  large  crops  of  red  clovers,  alsike, 
alfalfa  and  other  grasses.  These  grasses  are  valuable,  not  only  for 
use  upon  the  farm,  but  they  return  to  the  farmer  from  $3  to  $10  more 
per  ton  than  in  the  West. 

Cheese  and  butter  factories  are  located  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State;  milk  shipping  stations  practically  everywhere.  For  the  city  of 
Xew  York  alone  more  than  28,000,000  forty-quart  cans  of  milk  are 
required  annually,  and  over  $80,000,000  is  paid  to  producers  for 
dairy  products  in  this  State.  Small  fruits  and  berries  are  profitably 
raised.    Truck  farming  is  highly  profitable. 

Everv  fowl  in  the  State  finds  a  market  at  20  cents  each  above  the 
average  of  the  states  of  the  central  west,  and  eggs  usually  5  to  10  cents 
a  dozen  more.  • 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  will  gladly  mail  to  all  inter- 
ested parties  bulletins  and  circulars  covering  all  lines  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  this  State,  will  investigate  and  report  free  of  ex- 
pense upon  any  particular  farm  that  a  prospective  purchaser  may 
designate  and  be  of  such  assistance  as  possible  in  helping  anyone 
wishing  to  secure  a  farm  and  engage  in  farming  in  this  State. 

Calvin  J.  Huson, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Compiled  by 

Charles  W.  Lakmon, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Farm  Lands  and  Labor. 


FARMS  THAT  MAT  BE  RENTED,  INDICATED  BY  NUMBER 

11,  24,  26,  27,  36,  40,  41,  44,  63,  65,  69,  75,  82,  89,  94,  98,  100,  101,  102, 
114,  117,  134,  145,  147,  150,  156,  160,  168,  175,  193,  199,  206,  227,  267,  258, 
259,  266,  269,  273,  280,  282,  286,  307,  309,  312,  319,  321,  322,  323,  327,  328, 
334,  348,  349,  387,  460,  462,  467,  466,  472,  481,  483,  484,  486,  489,  648,  553, 
561,  571,  586,  587,  589,  695,  598,  635,  636,  641,  642,  651,  655,  656,  657,  660, 
684,  722,  726,  728,  731,  733,  7^4,  737,  743,  744,  759,  760,  785,  790,  793,  794, 
797,  798,  801,  803,  843,  853,  854,  855,  865,  875,  879,  880,  888,  889,  890,  892, 
895,  900,  908,  915,  921,  922,  923,  927,  937,  941,  973,  975,  976,  993,  1005,  1010, 
1012,  1014,  1020,  1021,  1032,  1036,  1037,  1038,  1063,  1064,  1065,  1066,  1069, 
1072,  1073,  1074,  1087,  1090,  1091,  1092,  1094,  1101,  1102,  1107,  1115,  1129, 
1133,  1135,  1136,  1137,  1139,  1140,  1142,  1143,  1144,  1145,  1146,  1148,  1150, 
1151,  1154,  1156,  1158,  1159,  1160,  1163,  1166,  1167,  1171,  1181,  1182,  1183, 
1184,  1189,  1198,  1220,  1228,  1229,  1230,  1234,  1235,  1240,  1247,  1248,  1261, 
1253,  1255,  1258,  1260,  1268,  1270,  1274,  1301,  1304. 
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ALBANY  C9UNTY 

Area,  527  square  miles.  Populationi  173,666.  Number  of  farms,  3,146.  Average 
value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  $49.61.  Annual  total  precipitation,  38.77  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.3°.     County  seat,  Albany. 

Located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  on  the.  western  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river. 

Surface  features  are  imdulating  and  hilly,  with  a  general  drainage  to  the  east. 

The  soil  upon  the  intervales  is  a  deep,  rich  alluvial  loam.  A  considerable  extent 
of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  sand  with  strips  of  clay  along  the 
streams.  Between  this  sand  region  and  the  foothills  of  the  Helder bergs  is  a  belt 
of  clay  and  gravelly  loam,  very  productive.  Rye,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
dairy  products  and  poultry  are  the  chief  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
excellent  lines  of  communication,  by  steam,  w^ater  and  trolley. 

The  educational  and  religious  advantages  are,  like  all  the  counties  of  the  state, 
unsurpassed.  Besides  the  excellent  city  schools  there  are  146  district  schools,  and 
a  State  Normal  College  located  at  Albany.  There  are  about  1,000  miles  of  state 
and  county  improved  roads. 

The  value  of  all  the  farm  property  is  $17,742,896,  an  increase  of  11.8  per  cent, 
since  1900.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  farms  report  domestic  ani- 
mals consisting  of  dairy  cows,  13,483;  horses,  8,780;  swine,  13,607;  sheep,  17,070; 
poultry,  171,339.  There  are  fourteen  afinricultural  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  farming  interests  and  social  life  on  the  farm. 


TOWN  OF  BEBNB 
Population,   1,758 

No.  1. —  Farm  of  131  acres;  locates 
7  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  Ry.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  Methodist  church;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  village,  Middle- 
burgh, population  1,114,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  level 
and  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  86;  in  pasture,  20;  in  tim- 
ber, 25  —  maple,  beech,  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  106.  Fruit;  apples, 
plums,  pears,  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Fences,  chiefly  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings;  barn, 
55x40;  another  bam,  shed  and  hen 
house,  in  good  repair.  House,  barns  and 
fields  watered  by  wells  and  creek.  Crys- 
tal Lake,  3  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $2,700.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash.  Address  Philip  Ensininger,  owner, 
R.  D.,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  Tator  A 
King,  agents,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.   2. —  Farm  of   143  acres;    located 
2^  miles  from  So.  Berne  P.  O.;  13  miles 


from  railway  station  at  Voorheesville  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry . ;  1  mile  from  school ; 
2^  miles  from  churches;  2^  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  city,  Albany,  popula- 
tion 100,253,  distance  24  miles,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10;  tillable,  120. 
Fruit;  apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  corn 
and  potatoes.  House,  6  rooms,  and  small 
store  room.  Outbuildings;  horse  and 
cow  stable,  granary;  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered;  house  by  well;  barns  by 
well;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  time 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  John  W. 
Hays,  owner,  Brookview,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM 
Population,   4,413 

No.  3.— Farm  of  133  acres;  located  3 
miles  from  Selkirk  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Wemple  on 
line  of  West  Shore  Ry. ;  I  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  church.  Highway  in 
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good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Albany, 
population,  100,253;  distance,  6  miles 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  chiefly  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  good.    Acres  in  meadow,  67;  in 

gasture,  60;  in  timber,  6;  tillable,  55. 
irchard  consists  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  rye, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  gardening.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House ;  8  rooms^ 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings;  wagon 
house,  cow  shed  with  loft,  hog  pen, 
chicken  house,  com  crib,  all  in  gooid  con- 
dition. Watered;  house  by  good  well  and 
cistern;  barns  by  large  cistern  and 
spring.  Hudson  River  1  mile  distant. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  remainder  on  mort- 
gage. Owner  will  rent.  Address  Mrs. 
John  F.  Shafer,  owner,  Selkirk,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    COEYMANS 

Population,  4,252 

No.  4. —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Ravena  P.  O.;  1  mile  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  VV.  S.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  population,  100,253,  13  miles 
distant,  reached  bv  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
limestone.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  100;  in 
timber,  about  100,  pine,  hickory,  medium 
quality.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  ap- 
ple trees.  Best  adapted  to  grain  and 
hay.  Fences,  stone,  fair  condition. 
House,  6  rooms,  fair  condition;  1  small 
barn.  House  watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern. Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an 
estate.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  cash.  Ad-y 
dress  Estate  of  William  Fuller,  owners, 
Box  14,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   COLONIE 

Population,  8,385 
No.  '5. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Watervliet  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  Schenectady  and  Troy  trolley  line; 
^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches;  highways  macadamized.  This 
farm  is  4  miles  from  Watervliet;  4% 
miles  from  Troy;  5  miles  from  Albany, 
and  6  miles  from  Cohoes.  Surface  of 
farm,  nearly  level.  Good  soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  4 ;  acres  tillable, 
26.  Fruit,  large  apple  orchard  and  all 
kinds  of  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops  and  gardening.  House, 
large,    14    rooms.      Outbuildings,    large 


barn,  carriage  bam,  two  hen  houses,  hog 
house  and  corn  house,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion and  painted.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  and  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $5^00. 
Fine  wo<^  lot.  Terms,  mortgage  of 
$1,200  can  remain.  Address  Mrs.  M. 
Babcock,  owner,  Watervliet,  N.  Y..  or 
W.  B.  Vail,  agent,  469  State  St,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  OUILDEBLAND 
Population,   3.333 

No.  6. —  Farm  of  40V^  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Altamont  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Meadowdale,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches.  High- 
^AJBy  good.  Nearest  large  village,  Alta- 
mont, population  674,  9  miles  distant; 
Schenectady,  11  miles  distant;  Albany, 
13  miles  distant;  reached  by  both  rail- 
road and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
nearly  level.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  timber,  1;  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  40  plum,  40  apple,  19  cherry,  10 
peach  and  12  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  rye,  hay  and  oats.  Fences,  in 
good  condition.  House,  .21x40,  in  fine 
condition.  Main  barn,  26x40;  wagon 
house  attached,  18x50;  horse  barn, 
18x40;  stables  attached;  bog  pen,  15  feet 
square;  hen  house,  12x30;  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  wells  and  never- 
failing  springs.  This  property  is  located 
1  mile  from  the  Helderberg  fountains,  4 
miles  from  Thompson's  Lake,  and  2 
miles  from  Indian  Ladder.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Aaron  Van  Schaack,  owner,  Altamont, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  7 — Farm  of  81  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Guilderland  Center  P.  O.; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Guilder- 
land  Center,  on  line  of  West  Shore  Ry. ; 
%  mile  from  school  and  churches;  % 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
macadamized,  good.  Nearest  cities,  Al- 
bany, 11  miles,  population  100J253 
and  Schenectady,  8  miles,  popu- 
lation 72,826,  reached  by  rail  and  hijfh- 
way.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
high.  Soil,  gravelly,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  acres  tillable,  81.  Fruit, 
950  apple,  200  pear,  40  cherry  and 
25  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
rye,  com  and  hay.     Fences,  wire  and 
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board,  good.  House,  30x40,  13  rooms, 
good.  Outbuildings,  bam,  38x52;  wagon 
house  and  horse  stable,  24x48;  carriage 
house,  16x24;  ^ed,  20x38;  hen  and  pig 
house,  14x32;  cow  stable,  18x32;  ice 
house  and  cream  room,  14x20,  good. 
Watered,  house  by  well  and  cis&m; 
bams,  by  two  large  cisterns;  fields,  by 
well.  This  farm  is  3  miles  frori  Helder- 
berg  Mountains,  6  miles  from  Thomp- 
son's and  Warner's  Lakes,  %  mile  from 
the  Normanskill  and  11  miles  from 
Hudson  River.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash. 
Address  Ira  Hurst,  owner,  Guilderland 
Center,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  8. —  Farm  of  81  acres;  located  1 
mile  from  Fullers  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.; 
^4  mile  from  school,  ^  mile  from  Meth- 
odist church  and  1  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion, milk  also  collected  at  door.  High- 
ways, good.  Xearest  city,  Schenectady, 
population  72,826,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General  sur- 
face, level  and  some  rolling.  Xature  of 
»oil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  68;  in  natural  pasture,  5;  in 
timber,  8,  hemlock  and  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  73.  Fruit,  50  apple,  4 
cherry,  6  pear,  3  plum  and  20  hickory 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  grain  or  garden- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  24x50,  2  stories  and  wing,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  50x60, 
just  been  repaired;  shed,  stables  and 
other  buildings,  in  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  wells  and  cistern;  bams  by 
hydraulic  ram  pumps  from  creek.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
George  J.  Chamberlin,  owner,  Fuller, 
X.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  KNOX 
Population,   1,007 

No.  9. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  P.  O.,  R.  D. ;  4^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Altamont,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school  and  churches  and  3  miles  from 
hutter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Altamont,  population 
674,  4%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Soil,  limestone  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  10 
acres  in  rye;  in  timber,  15,  hemlock, 
beech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  185,  Fruit, 
about  50  apple  trees,  pears  and  currants. 
Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  hay,  oats,  rye, 


buckwheat,  potatoes  and  com.  Fences, 
wire,  wall  and  rail,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  20  rooms,  20x60,  in  fair  condi- 
tion, built  for  two  families.  Outbuild- 
ings, main  barn,  40x54;  stables  for  9 
horses  and  15  cows;  hay  barn,  42x36; 
wagon  house,  40x20;  shed  and  hen  house, 
24x50,  in  fair  condition;  hog  house,  12x 
18,  and  hen  house,  10x12,  new.  Watered, 
house  by  cistern  and  well;  bams,  by 
pond  and  wells;  fields,  by  ponds,  wells 
and  springs.  This  farm  is  4  miles  from 
Thompson's  and  Warner's  Lakes,  both 
noted  summer  resorts.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage.' Address  Millard  Frink,  owner,  Al- 
tamont, X.  Y. 

No.  10. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Beme  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Alta- 
mont, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
5  miles  from  milk  station.  Highway, 
State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  part  roll- 
ing, sloping  to  east.  Soil,  fertile  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  160;  in^  timber,  10, 
pine,  hemlock,  elm  and  ash.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, 160.  Fruit,  50  apple,  12  pear,  15 
plum  and  5  cherry  trees;  also  currants, 
berries  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  buckwheat,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  46x24;  wash  house  and  wood 
house,  20x24.  Outbuildings,  bam,  40x46, 
shed  attached,  24x46;  barn,  22x70,  with 
5  s€alls  for  horses;  wagon  house,  24x60; 
sheep  house,  20x30;  ice  house,  20x16; 
hog  house,  16x24;  machine  house,  26x36; 
hen  house,  16x24.  Watered,  house  by 
well  and  cistern,  bams  by  well, .  fields 
by  never-failing  spring.  This  farm  is 
5  miles  from  Thompson's  and  Warner's 
Lakes.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  cash  or  port  cash  and 
remainder  on  easy  terms.  Address  Ama- 
ziah  Saddlemire,  owner,  Knox,  N.  Y., 
Box  33. 

No.  11.— Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Berne  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Altamont, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  2%  miles  from  Protestant 
churches;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station ;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Altamont,  population  674, 
7  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level.  Soil, 
fertile      loam.        Acres      in      meadow. 
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150;  in  timber,  30,  pine,  hemlock, 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  40  apple,  6  pear  and  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  hops. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire.  House,  32x24, 
with  kitchen  and  wood  house  attached, 
20x20,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
good  barn,  32x46;  barn,  32x50;  cow 
barn,  32x40;  wagon  house,  20x26;  hop 
house,  20x44;  hog  house,  16x20. 
Watered,  house  by  cistern  and  well, 
barns  by  creek  and  well,  fields  by  creek 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  This 
farm  is  6  miles  from  Thompson's  and 
Warner's  Lakes.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
cash  or  part  cash.  Address  Amaziah 
Saddlemire,  owner,  Knox,  N.  Y.,  Box  33. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    XEW   SCOTLAND 
Population,   2,834 

No.  12, — Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Voorheesville.  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  and 
W.  S.  R.  R. ;.  %  mile  from  school ;  1  mile 
from  Protestant  church.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  12  miles  distant,  populatio) 
100,253,  reached  by  rail  and  high 
way.  Surface  of  farm,  quite  level 
Soil,  mostly  limestone.  Acres  in  nat 
ural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  40,  hem 
lock,  pine  and  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
120.  Fruit,  a  few  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  grain  and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Large  house.  Outbuildings,  large 
and  in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house 
by  wells,  barn  by  pond,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow  and  cannot  work  prop- 
erty. Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress Ellen  Hendrickson,  owner,  Glarks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

No.  13. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
25^  mifes  from  Feura  Bush  R.  R.  sta- 
tion ;  creamery,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
blacksmith  shops,  bakery,  saw  mill,  etc. 
Within  1%  miles  of  daily  bus  line  to 
Albany.  Improved  highway  leads  to  two 
county  roads;  11  miles  "from  Albany 
population  100,253.  Surface  of  farm 
rolling.  Soil,  part  loam,  part  stony 
but  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;' 
timber,  10,  hemlock,  pine  and  hard 
wood.  All  tillable  except  woodland 
Fruit,  about  50  apple  and  a  fev 
pear  trees.  Adapted  to  com,  oats,  rye 
and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  24x28,  two  stories  and  attic, 
kitchen  and  wood  house  attached,  12 
rooms,     fine    condition.      Outbuildings, 


barn,  30x52;  hor^e  stable,  30x16,  shed 
attached;  com  house,  wagon  house,  hog 
and  tool  house,  all  in  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  never  dry ;  water 
near  barn  never  fails.  Large  creek,  28 
rods  from  farm.  This  farm  is  2%  miles 
from  Lawson's  Lake,  a  summer  resort, 
and  2  miles  to  foot  of  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains. Reason  for  selling,  owner  unable 
to  work  farm.  R.  F.  D.  daily  by  house. 
Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half 
down,  balance  on  long  time.  Address 
James  H.  Slingerland,  owner,  Feura 
Bush,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

TOWN    OF   BENS8ELAEBVILLE 
Population,   1,609 

No.  14. —  Farm  of  187  acres,  2  miles 
from  Preston  Hollow  and  14  miles  from 
Middleburg.  Roads  in  the  vicinity,  good. 
Nature  of  soil,  sand  and  g^ravelly  loam. 
30  acres  of  meadow;  50  acres  of  nat- 
ural pasture:  37  acres  of  timber;  about 
100  acres  tillable..  Fruit,  orchard  of  30 
trees.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Fences,  stone,  in 
good  condition.  House,  30x40,  2  stories, 
in  good  condition.  Bam,  30x40,  2 
stories.  Wagon  house  and  sheep  barn. 
Premises  watered  by  spring.  CatskiU 
Mountains  12  miles  distant.  Reasons 
for  •selling,  poor  health  of  the  owner. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  half  cash.  Name 
and  address  of  owner,  J.  M.  Watson, 
Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

No.  15. —  Farm  of  180  acres,  located 
IV2  miles  from  Preston  Hollow  P.  0.,  13 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burgh,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  Ry.,  1  mile 
from  school,  1%  miles  from  churches 
and  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Middleburgh,  popu- 
lation 1,114,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
rolling.  Altitude,  650  feet.  Soil,  good 
loam.  Acres  in  ineadow,  145;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  timber,  15,  hemlock 
enough  for  farm  use.  Acres  tillable,  165. 
Fruit,  60  apple  trees,  also  some  plums 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Oat- 
buildings,  bam,  26x54;  shed  and  wagon 
house,  64x20;  hog  pen;  bam,  20x40; 
stable  for  horses,  16x24,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  weu;  bams  and 
fields,  by  spring.  Farm  is  3  miles  from 
Crystal  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $2,500  down  and 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.     Address 
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Clark  White,  owner,  Preston  Hollow,  N. 
Y.  or  L.  J.  King,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

No.  16. —  Farm  of  84  acres,  located 
8  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  B.;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  some 
hilly.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  14;  in  timber,  20,  mostly  hard- 
wood; acres  tillable,  64.  Fruit,  some 
pears  and  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone,  fair.  House,  5  rooms,  needs  some 
repairs.  Large  bam  with  shed  attached. 
Watered  by  spring  and  stream.  This 
farm  is  2  miles  from  large  lake.  Unoc- 
cupied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  farms.  Price,  $600.  Terms,  $400 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Hezekiah  Beirus,  owner,  R.  D.  Mid- 
dleburgh, N.  Y.,  or  M.  L.  Tator,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  17. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
10  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  B.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  This  farm 
i«  2  miles  from  State  road,  where  auto 
bus  line  starts  to  Albany.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 600  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  115;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  25,  maple,  oak,  hem- 
lock and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  135. 
Fruit,  2  acres  orchard  and  some  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  fair.  House,  25x 
35,  with  addition,  12x15.  Outbuildings: 
bam,  30K40,  good  repair;  bam,  35x50, 
fair  repair,  has  large  shed  attached,  IBx 
30,  and  hog  pen.  Watered,  house,  bv 
well;  bams  and  fields,  by  springs.  A 
large  lake  and  pond  only  2  and  3  miles 
from  farm.  Unoccupied.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  $500  down  and  $50  a  month, 
until  $1,050  is  paid.  Address  Wm.  Tay- 
lor, owner,  Huntersland,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  L. 
Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  18. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  locatec 
2  miles  from  Medusa  P.  0.,  R.  F.  D.  1 ; 
12  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cairo; 
%  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, good,  somewhat  rolling.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  24  miles  distant,  popula- 
tion 100,253,  reached  by  auto  bus.  Sur 
face  of  farm,  rolling.    Soil,  loam.    Acres 


in  meadow,  35 ;  in  natural  pasture,  25 ;  in 
timber,  40;  good  hemlock  and  hardwood; 
acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  200  apple,  20 
pear,  20  peach,  20  cherry  and  20  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  com,  oats,  rye 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  14  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bam,  34x46,  2 
stories,  with  wing,  18x24;  bam,  30x40,' 
with  wing,  16x30;  wagon  house  and 
stable,  30x50;  hog  and  hen  house.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  running  water  and  well; 
barn,  by  running  water  and  spring; 
fields,  by  brook  and  springs.  This  farm 
is  5  miles  from  Catskill  Mountains  and 
Crystal  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
s6n  for  selling,  owner  cannot  do  the 
work.  Price,  ^,750.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  Mackey,  owner.  Medusa, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  42, 

No.  19. —  Farm  of  166  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Medusa  and  5  miles  from 
Greenville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  12  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Cairo,  on  Catskill 
Mountain  R.  R.,  and  17  miles  from  West 
Coxsackie  or  Ravena,  on  West  Shore 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Methodist  church;  2  to  5  miles  to 
churches  of  other  denominations ;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Roads,  good.  State 
roads  from  Greenville  to  Coxsackie  and 
from  Rensselaerville  to  Albany.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  population  100,253,  distant 
30  miles,  reached  by  highway  or  rail 
from  West  Coxsackie.  Surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil  is  eood  clay 
loam.  20  acres  of  meadow;  25 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  about  35  acres 
of  timber,  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  white 
ash,  elm,  basswood,  etc.;  acres  tillable, 
86.  There  is  an  old  neglected  apple  or- 
chard of  about  3  acres,  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, also  a  good  many  younger  apple 
trees,  some  of  which  have  been  grafted 
while  others  need  topworking  and  prun- 
ing, also  a  few  pear  trees.  Land  is  best 
adapted  to  dairying,  fruit,  and  all  gen- 
eral farm  crops.  Fences  consist  of  stone 
walls  and  considerable  new  wire  fencing. 
There  is  a  good  2-story  house,  26^36, 
and  extensions,  16x30,  with  excellent 
cellar;  barn,  30x40,  with  30-foot  exten- 
sion, stanchions  for  14  head  of  cattle; 
bam,  26x60,  with  20-foot  posts,  stalls 
and  carriage  room;  2-story  grain  house, 
18x26;  2  poultry-houses,  8x15  and  15x 
18.  Buildings,  good  condition.  House 
has  well  and  cistern.  Bams  have  wells. 
Fields  have  springs,  and  are  also  wa- 
tered by  the  Eight  Mile  Creek,  mnning 
through  northwest  portion  of  farm. 
Catskill  Mountains  6  or  8  miles  distant, 
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and  Catskill  creek  4  or  5  miles  to  the 
south.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  of  owner.  Price  and 
photoCTaph  on  application.  Terms,  cash 
or  half  cash,  with  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%,  Only  2  miles  to  one  of  the  best 
creameries  in  the  State,  saw  and  grist- 
mills. Address,  Eugene  Spalding,  owner, 
Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

No.  20. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Rensselaerville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  *, 
10^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  on  line  of  Middleburgh  and 
Schoharie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling,  some  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber, 
30,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 130.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  rye. 
Fences,  fair,  some  new,  stone  and  wire 
House,  2  family,  in  good  condition. 
Barns,  sufficient  for  farm,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House  and  barns  watered  by 
running  water;  fields  by  stream.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  will  take 
small  mortgage.  Address  Peter  W. 
Weidman,  owner,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

No.  21. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  locate 
2^  miles  from  Medusa  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
10  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cairo, 
on  line  of  Catskill  Mt.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2^  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory,* milk  station  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in 
natural  pasture,  2;  all  tillable.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and  cur- 
rants. Best  adapted  to  hay,  potatoes, 
corn  and  vegetables.  Fences,  woven  wire 
and  stone  wall.  House,  2  stories,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  wagon 
house,  stable,  hen  house,  sheds  and  stor- 
age building.  Watered,  house,  by  well 
and  cistern;  bams,  by  well;  fields,  by 
brook  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owners. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  prefer  cash.  Ad- 
dress Roscoe  W.  De  La  Mater,  owner, 
Medusa,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

No.  22. —  Farm  of  198  acres;  located 
V2  mile  from  Medusa  P.  O. ;  13  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Cairo,  on  line 
of  Catskill  Mt.  R.  R.;  ^^  mile  from 
school,  butter  factory  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  population  100,253,  28  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway  and  auto 
bus.    Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 


Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil.  loam.  Acree  in 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  73;  in 
timber,  20,  hardwood  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat  ajid  oats.  Fences,  wall 
and  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  18 
rooms,  2  stories,  also  tenant  house,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  2  bams,  wagon 
house,  grain  house,  shed,  60  feet  long, 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered,  hoase, 
by  sprmg;  bams,  by  well;  fields,  by 
spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms  upon  application. 
Address  Austin  C.  MacKey,  owner.  Me- 
dusa, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WESTEBLO 
Population  1,307. 

No.  23. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  South  Westerlo  P.  O.,  14 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ravena, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  Railway;  1  mile  from 
school,  church  and  butter  factory.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Soil, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  65;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  7,  hard  and  soft; 
acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  peaches,  pears, 
^cherries  and  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  grain.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  100  feet  long, 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
40x60;  wagon  house  and  hog  house;  shed 
and  hen  house.  Watered,  house,  by  wdl 
and  cistern ;  bams,  by  sprinj^ ;  fields,  bj 
neverfailing  stream.  Occupied.  Reason 
for  sellinj?,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$2,200.  Terms,  cash  or  part  down,  re- 
mainder on  mortgage.  Address  Vernon 
Whitford,  owner,  Westerlo,  N.  Y.,  Box 
72. 

No.  24. —  Farm  of  17  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Greenville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cox- 
sackie,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  50  rods 
from  school  and  church;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  This  farm 
is  25  miles  from  Albany,  popula- 
tion 100,253,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  fairly 
good.  Some  chestnut,  hidcory  and  maple 
wood;  acres  tillable,  11.  Fruit,  11  apple 
and  3  cherry  trees;  also  a  large  grape 
arbor.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  rye, 
oats,  com  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone 
wall.  Two  houses  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  hen  house,  pig  pen 
and  barn,  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  spring.  Occupied  by 
tenant.    Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
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owner.  Price,  $1,000.  Address  Abbie 
E.  Hale,  owner,  Greenville,  N.  Y.,  Greene 
county.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  25. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
on  R.  F.  D.  14  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Ravena  on  line  of  W.  S.  K.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Albany, 
population  100,253,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  State  road.  Surface  of 
farm,  roUing  and  level.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  124;  in  natural  pasture,  16;  in 
timber,  10;  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  good; 
acres  tillable,  124.  Fruit,  200  apple,  25 
pear  trees,  also  cherries  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat 
and  hay.  Fences,  woven  wire  and  barbed 
wire,  ffood.  House,  8  rooms,  1^  stories, 
woodshed  attached.  Outbuildings;  barn, 
24x40;  barn,  20x50;  barn,  30x60,  good 
condition;  also  hen  house,  12x16,  and 
hog  pen,  12x16;  eood  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well;  barns,  by  well  and 
creek;  fields,  by  springs  and  creeks.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Fred  Winegard, 
own€r,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

No.  26. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  South  Westerlo,  R.  D.  1 
from  Dormansville,  14  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Ravena,  on  line  of 
W.  S.  Railway;  1  mile  from  school  and 
Protestant  church;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Albany,  popu- 
lation 100,253,  25  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway  or  rail  from 
Ravena.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level, 
southern  exposure.  Altitude,  about  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  25,  variety,  mostly  hemlock;  all 
tillable,  except  woodland.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat  and  com.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire,  fair  condition.  Large 
house  in  good  condition.  Outbuilding: 
good  size  bams,  new  chicken  house,  with 
well  fenced  yards.  Watered,  house  and 
bam,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  a  widow  and  cannot 
attend  U>  farm.  This  is  a  fine 
dairy  farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
part  cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Emily  R.  Wickes,  owner,  South 
Westerlo,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for 
money,  on  shares  or  with  option  to  buy. 

No.    27. —  Farm   of   75    acres;   located 
1  mile  from  Westerlo  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  15 


miles  from  railway  station  at  Ravena, 
on  line  of  W^est  Shore  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  1  mile  from 
butter  factory,  highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Albany,  population  100,253,  20 
miles  distant,  reached  by  State  road  and 
rail.  General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  20,  pine,  hemlock  ana 
ash;  acres  tillable,  oU.  Fruit,  75  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  rye,  oats, 
corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  stone,  fair 
condition.  House,  20x30;  wing,  20x30. 
Outbuildings:  bams,  30x40  and  20x30; 
shed,  16x20;  hog  house,  12x20.  House 
watered  by  well  and  cistern;  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  creek  and  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Lease  expires  April  1, 
1915.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms,  $900  cash. 
Address  B.  T.  Briggs,  administrator.  Al- 
cove, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  28. —  Farm  of  128  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Westerlo  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  16 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ravena,  on 
line  of  West  Shore  R.  R.;  school  on 
farm;  2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Albany,  20  miles  distant, 
population  100,253,  reached  by  rail  and 
State  road.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
black  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
35 ;  in  timber,  12,  hemlock,  pine  and  ash ; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  about  25 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  rye,  oats, 
corn  and  hay.  Fences,  stone,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  20x30,  l^  stories.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  42x54,  2  floors;  barn, 
20x60;  shed,  16x70.  House  watered  by 
well;  barns,  by  springs;  fields,  by  creek. 
Occupied  by  tenant;  lease  expires  April 
1,  1915.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
B.  T.  Briggs,  administrator,  Alcove, 
N.  Y. 

No.  29. —  Farm  of  155  acres;  located 
h^  miles  from  South  Berne  P.  O.;  12 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Voorhees- 
ville  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  1^  miles  from  churches; 
1%  miles  from  cheese  factory;  1%  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good 
condition.  Nearest  village,  South  Berne, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  loam. 
Acres  in  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  8; 
tillable,  140.  Small  apple  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  and  corn.  Fences,  rail  and 
stone.     House,  8  rooms.     Wagon  house 
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and  stable.  House,  bam  and  fields  wa- 
tered by  wells  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $20  per  acre.  *  Terms,  %  cash. 
Address  John  W.  Hays,  owner.  Brook- 
view,  N.  Y, 

No.  30. —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  South  Westerlo  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1;  13V^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Ravena,  on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school  and  churches.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  population  100,253,  23^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  High- 
way, State  road.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Acres  in 
meadow,  85;  ih  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
5,  hemlock  and  hardwood.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, 85.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  varieties. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good  condition. 
House,  new,  8  rooms.  Barn,  50  feet  long, 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
barn  by  well  and  spring,  fields  by  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  other  farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
one-half  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Louis  W.  Reynolds,  owner.  South 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

No.  31. —  Farm  of  80  acres;   located 


2  miles  from  Dormansville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;    13   miles   from   railway   station  at 
Ravena,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R«  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches,  and 
2^  miles  from   butter   factory.     High- 
ways, hilly,  but  good.    Nearest  city,  Al- 
bany, population  100,253,   16  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.    General  sur- 
face, mostly  level.     Altitude,  1,500  feet. 
Good   strong   soil,   day   subsoiL     Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,*  10;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,   12;    in   timber,   5,  beech, 
maple,    hickory    and    basswood.      Acres 
tillable,  70.  Fruit,  160  apple,  14  pear  and 
some  j>lum  trees.     Best  adapted  to  hav 
and  grain.    Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall, 
fair  condition.    House,  14  rooms,  28x40; 
wing,  13x16;  ell,  22x30,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  shed,  20x40; 
shed,  20x38;  good  stables;   silo,  12x24; 
horse   barn,    30x50;    2    poultry   houses, 
18x18  and  14x16,  all  in  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by  well, 
fields  by   springs.     Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire.   Price,  $3,000.    Terms,  $1,500  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.     Will  sell  stock, 
tools  and  machinery  if  desired.    Address 
E.  J.  Hunt,  owner,  Dormansyille,  N.  Y. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

Area,  1,047  square  miles.  Population,  41,413.  Annual  precipitation,  42.4  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.5**.  Number  of  farms,  4,937.  Average  value  of  fann 
lands  per  acre,  $37.32.     County  seat,  Belmont. 

Located  in  what  is  known  as  the  southern  tier  of  counties  west  of  the  center  of 
the  state. 

The  surface  features  are  rough  and  mountainous.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
deep  valleys  the  sides  of  which  are,  in  many  places,  too  steep  for  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  elevations  are  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  valleys  and  from  2,000  to  2,500 
above  tide  water.  The  G«nesee  river  flows  northwest  and  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  center  of  the  county,  and  many  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river  have  cut  deep 
valleys  in  different  directions. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  known  as  a  volusia  soil.  These  soils  are  derived 
through  feeble  glaciation  and  consist  of  a  gray,  light  brown  or  pale  yellow  silt 
loam.  The  volusia  loam  is  the  most  important  agricultural  soil  of  the  volusia 
series.  The  soil  upon  the  upland  is  generally  a  heavy  clay.  This  soil  is  excellently 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  whenever  found  dairying  can  be  profitably  engaged  in.  It 
is  good  soil  for  grains  and  general  farming.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the 
surface  features,  Allegany  county  contains  many  excellent  farms  and  farm  lands. 

The  lines  of  communication  necessarily  follow  the  valleys  and  pass  in  crooked 
lines  throughout  the  county.  There  are  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  graded 
and  improved  highways.  There  are  many  villages  in  the  county  but  no  large  cities. 
The  excellent  school  advantages  are  shown  by  the  245  district  schools  and  Alfred 
University.  This  university,  located  at  Alfred,  offers  a  four-year .  course  in 
agriculture. 

Some  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  county  are  as  follows:  Corn,  94,126  bushels; 
oats,  935,955  bushels;  wheat,  28.147,  bushels;  barley,  39,000  bushels;  buckwheat, 
170,620  bushels;  rye,  6,385  bushels;  potatoes,  1,631,123  bushels;  hay  and  fora^. 
175,297  tons.  The  county  ranks  fifth  in  the  production  of  potatoes  and  fourth  in 
the  number  of  farms.  There  are  twenty-two  agricultural  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agricultural  interests  and  improvement  of  rural  life. 
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The  dairy  interest  is  shown  in  the  39,573  milch  cows  found  on  the  farms  of  the 
county.  The  other  live-stock  being  horses,  13,542;  swine,  14,062;  sheep,  24,320; 
poultry,  187,579.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $26,071,862,  a  small 
increase  over  that  of  1900,  namely,  $1.21  per  acre. 


TOWN  OF  ALFRED 
Population    1,590. 

Xo.  32. — Farm  of  S3  acres;  located  1% 
miles  from  Alfred  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  l^^miles 
from  school  and  churches;  6  miles  from 
butter  factory;  1%  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  2%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Hornell, 
population,  13,617,  ^  mile  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  level  and  part  hillv.  Altitude, 
2,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  hard  pan. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  35; 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  15, 
maple,  beech  and  ash.  Acre^  tillable,  45. 
Fruit,  50  apple,  3  plum,  2  cherry,  12 
pear,  1  quince  tree  and  0ome  raspberries. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  *wire,  rail  and 
board,  not  very  good.  House,  large,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  2  good  barns, 
granary,  nob  very  good;  2  poultry 
houses,  one  good  and  the  other  needs  new 
roof.  House  watered  by  well  in  cellar, 
bams  by  well,  fields  by  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  f6r  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  One  mile  from  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Charles  Vincent,  owner,  Al- 
fred, N.  Y. 

No.  33. —  Farm  of  48  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Alfred  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Alfred,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile  frr  4  school 
and  churches;  1^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  %  mile  from  milk  station. 
^^eare8t  city,  Hornell,  population  13,617, 
9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  sloping.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  20 ;  in  pas- 
ture, 15;  in  timber,  8,  'maple,  beech  and 
basswood.  Acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees,  varieties.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  fruit,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  jfood  condition. 
House,  old,  poor  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, fair  condition.  House  and  bams 
watered  by  wells,  fields  by  springs.  Un- 
occupied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
part  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress C.  A.  Vincent,  owner,  Alfred  Sta- 
tion, N.  y. 


TOWN  OF  ALLEN 

Population  598. 

No.  34. —  Farm  of  333  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Angelica  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  P.  S.  & 
N.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  ^  mile 
from  cheese  factqry;  2  miles  from  Luth- 
eran church;  3  miles  from  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Catholic  churches;  3  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  some  gravel.  Acres 
in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  83,  hard.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  barley,  spring 
wheat  smd  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail.  House,  11  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  new  barn,  30x46,  with 
basemtot;  old  barn,  32x44.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms,  will 
give  time  on  $4,000.  Address  Henry  C. 
Gallmann,  owner,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  R.  P. 
D.  1. 

No:  35. —  Farm  of  227  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Fillmore  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.; 
3  miles  from  high  school;  district  school 
on  farm;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3  miles  from  cheese  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station,  milk  collected  at  door.  / 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing and  hilly.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel, 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  87;  in 
timber  16,  10  acres  of  virgin,  mostly 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees,  small  fruit  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  grain  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire.  House,  2  stories 
8  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
main  gambrel  roof  barn,  32x70  with  ell 
same  size,  21  stanchions;  2  round  silos; 
granary;  sheep  shed,  tool  shed,  hog  and 
poultry  house.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  spring  and  fields  by  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  'for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $5,800.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5 
per  cent.  Tenant  house  and  1^  acres 
of  land  can  be  bought  for  $400  extra. 
Address  Charles  E.  Myers,  owner,  Fill- 
more, N.  Y.,  or  address  Fred  Daniels, 
broker,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  AHIT7 
Population  2,071. 
No.  36. —  Farm  of  400  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Belmont  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant;  ^  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Wellsville,  population,  4>- 
382,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and 
rolling.  Soil,  black  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  300;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber  25,  beech,  maple  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  335.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
na^  and  grain.  Fences,  woven  wire  and 
rail.  Two  good  houses,  one  of  12  rooms 
and  one  of  8  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
28x40;  basement  barn,  30x80;  horse 
bam,  granary  and  hog  house.  ^Watered 
by.  springs  and  creeks.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  and 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  H.  S.  Corbin;  owner,  Belmont, 
N.  Y,    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  ANGELICA 
Poj;>uIation  1,668 

No.  37. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Angelica  P.  0.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Angelica,  on  line 
of  P.  S.  &  N.  R.  R. ;  2  miles  from  school, 
Protestant  churches,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Soil,  black  and  yel- 
low loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10,  hem- 
lock, maple,  beech  and  elm.  Acres  till- 
able, 220.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
plums,  enough  for  home  use.  Adapted  to 
all  grains.  Fences,  wire,  good.  Large 
house,  2  tenant  houses.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  32x110;  barn,  28x35;  horse  barn, 
26x30;  shed,  24x40;  hen  house  and  barn, 
35x42.  Watered,  running  water  in  house 
and  bam;  fields  by  creek.  The  Genesee 
river  is  %  mile  from  farm.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  interests.  Price, 
$15,000.  Ternrs,  reasonable.  Address 
William  Herdman,  owner,  Angelica, 
N.  Y. 

No,  38. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  locatec ' 
1  mile  from  Angelica  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  P.  S,  &  N.  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  from  school ;  1  mile  from  churches ; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory;  1  mile  from 
milk    station    and    condensing    plant. 


Highways,  good.  General  mirface,  level 
and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  clay  and  black  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  90 ;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20,  beech, 
maple  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  com,  potatoes, 
hay,  oats,  barley  and  wheat.  Fences, 
wire,  4n  excellent  condition.  Ten  room 
house,  nearly  new.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x44,  and  one  30x50.  House  watered 
by  well,  barns  by  springs  and  fields  by 
springs.  Oocupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Price  includes  10  good  cows, 
one  bull,  3  horses  and  complete  set  of 
farming  took.  Address  Michael  Meehan. 
Angelica,  N.  Y.,  owner,  or  Angelica  Real 
EsUte  Agency,  brokers,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  BIBDSALL 
Population  568 
No.  39.— Farm  of  232V^  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Almond  P.  O.;  3^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Bennett's, 
on  line  of  P.  S.  &  N.  R.  R. ;  school  on 
farm;  1  mile  from  church;  3%  miles 
from  butter  factory;  1  mile  from  cheese 
factory;  3%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  rough.  Nearest  city,  Hor- 
nell,  population  13,617,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  day 
and  gravel  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture, 
65;  timber  enough  for  home  use.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Best  adapted  to  dairying; 
and  general  farming.  Fences,  mostlv 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  very  gooa, 
2  story,  14  rooms.  Outbuildings,  nearly 
new  barn,  30x06,  with  ell,  16x30,  gam- 
brel  roof;  square  silo,  17x26.  House 
watered  by  well,  bams  by  well  and  fields 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$4,650.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Fred  Karr,  owner. 
Almond,  N.  Y.,  or  Fred  Daniels,  broker, 
Houghton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN.  OF  CENTER VnXJS 
Population  781 
No.  40. —  Farm  of  209  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Centerville  P.  0.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Centerville,  on 
line  of  B.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school. 
Protestant  churches,  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  in  fair  condition,  part  rough. 
Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  53  miles  distant^ 
reached  by  rail.    Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
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ing.  Soil,  grayel,  with  clay  Bnbsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  40,  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  130.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  oats.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  36x40,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x70; 
barn,  32x60,  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Rea^n  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms  will  be  giveif  on 
application.  Address  T.  M.  Lawrence, 
owner,  Centerville,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  OBOVE 
Population  740 
No.  41. —  Farm  of  250  acres;,  situated 
3  miles  from  Swain  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.    Highways, 
fair.        Acres  in  meadow,  100;  balance 
tillable;    acres  natural  pasture,   90.     1 
mile  from  cheese  factory  and  school;  2 
miles  from  church.   Some  second  growth 
timber.     Fruit,  2  small  orchards  of  ap- 
ples and  pears.     Best  adapted  to  hay 
barley,    oats,    potatoes    and    buckwheat. 
Occupied.    Fences,  wire  and  rail,  in  good 
condition.  House,  18^8,  2  stories ;  wing, 
18x18,  nearly  new.     Barns,  30x102,  and 
24x66.     This  farm  would  make  a  good 
stock    farm.     Watered,   house   by   well, 
barns  by  cistern,  fields  by  springs.  Price, 
$7,000.'     Terms,    %    down;    balance    to 
suit  buyer.     Reasons  for  selling,  owner 
blind  and  not  able  to  care  for  the  farm. 
Name   and   address   of  owner,   Geo.   W. 
Carter,   Nunda,   Livingston   Co.,   N.   Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 
No.  42. —  Farm  of  250  acres,  located 
miles  from  Swain  P.  O.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Dalton,  on  line  of  Erie 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  cheese  fac- 
tory;   2   miles   from  Methodist   church. 
Highways,  in  fair  condition.    Surface  of 
farm,  nearly  level.    Soil,  loam-.    Acres  in 
meadow,  about  100;  in  natural  pasture. 
40;  in  timber,  40,  second  growth.   Acres 
tillable,    160.      Fruit,    two    small   apple 
orchards.     Best   adapted   to   hay,   oats, 
barley,     beans,     buckwheat     and     corn. 
Fences,  mostly  wire.     House,    18x28,  2 
stories.      Outbuildings,     2     barns     and 
chicken  house.    Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,    by    cistern;     fields    by    springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for  selling, 
ill    health     of     owner.      Price,     $7,000 
Terms,    $2,000    down,   balance    on    long 
time  at  5%.    Address  George  W.  Carter 
owner,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

No.  43. —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Whitney's  Crossing  P.  0. 
R.  D.  No.  1;  2  miles  from  railway  sta- 
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tion  at  Garwoods  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.; 
Mt  niile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches;  1%  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  milk  station.  Near- 
est village,  Canaseraga,  population  754, 
4  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  General  surface,  hilly,  roll- 
ing' and  level.  Altitude,  1,663  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  40;  maple  and  beech.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  variety.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  wheat,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire.  House,  new;  7 
rooms.'  Outbuildings,  barn,  28x64;  barn, 
30x40;  barn,  18x40;  bam,  20x30;  all  in 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
bams  and  fields,  by  creek.  Pos- 
session given  at  any  time.  Price,  $17.00 
per  acre.  Terms,  half  cash,  balance  at 
6%.  2  oil  wells  drilled  on  farm;  oil 
found  in  paying  quantities.  Address, 
Frank  E.  Harmon,  owner,  Whitney's 
Crossing,  N.  Y. 

No.  44. —  Farm  of  103'  acres;  located  2 
miles  from  Swain  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  ^.  R.;    1 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory. 
General  surface,  rolling.    Altitude  1,600 
feet.     Nature   of  soil,   loam.     Acres   in  • 
meadow,  90;   in  timber,   10,  maple  and 
beech.      Acres    tillable,    90.      Fruit,    75 
apple,   8   cherry   and   pear   trees.     Best 
adapted    to    general    farming.      Fences, 
fair.     House,  fair  condition.     Outbuild- 
ings, fair  condition.     House,  barns  and 
fields    watered    by    well.      Occupied    by 
owner.     Reason   for   selling,    ill   health. 
Price,  $1,600.     Terms  reasonable.     Ad- 
dress 0.  A.  Patterson,  owner,  Swain,  N. 
Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  HUMB 
Population  1,736 
No.  45. —  Farm  of  175  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hume  P.  0.,  R.  D..  and  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Fillmore, 
on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  churches;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from 
milk  station  and  2  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude, 
1,300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  85;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  75;  in  timber,  25,  hemlock, 
oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  75. 
Fruit,  80  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  beans,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences, 
good,    woven    wire    and    barbed    wire. 
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House,  18x24;  wing,  18x20;  good  condi- 
tion; bath  room.  Outbuildings,  hay  and 
dairy  barn,  30x80,  sheds  attached;  hog 
house,  poultry  house,  12x18  and  granary, 
16x18.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $30  per 
acre.  Terms,  $3,250  cash,  mortgage 
$2,000,  due  August  1,  1915,  or  could  have 
longer  time.  Address,  M.  J.  Marville, 
owner,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

No.  46. —  Farm  of  258  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Fillmore  P.  O. ;  1  %  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Rossburg,  on 
line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches;  2^  miles  from  hign  school; 
2%  miles  from  butter  factory;  2% 
miles  from  cheese  factory,  and  1% 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface,  rolling  and  hilly. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel,  clay  and  black 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
60 ;  in  natural  pasture,  80 ; .  in  ^timber, 
60;  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  small  fruit  for 
home  use.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  pota- 
toes, corn  and  dairying.  Fences,  fair 
condition.  House,  14  rooms  with  bath 
and  steam  heat.  Outbuildings,  main 
barn  with  gambrel  roof,  38x50,  with 
^basement;  barn,  34x40;  barn,  30x38 ;' 
barn,  30x50,  and  round  silo.  House 
watered  by  well  and  windmill,  barns  by 
spring,  and  fields  by  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
S.  J.  Hall,  owner,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  or 
Fred  Daniels,  Broker,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WELLSVUXB 

Population  5,663 

No.  47. —  Farm  of  15%  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  P.  O.  at  Wellsville,  R.  D. 
2,  1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Wellsville,  on  line  of  Erie  and  Buffalo 
R.  R.;  50  rods  from  school;  IV4  miles 
from  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches; 
1^  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station;  7  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  State  road.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  2,000  feet.  Soil, 
loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Acres  tillable, 
14.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes 
and  garden  truck.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  cellar  under 
whole  house,  painted,  new.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  24x30,  with  stable  16x24  and  shed 
14x37  attached;  hen  house,  hog  house 
and  ice  house,  good  condition.  Watered 
by  never-failing  well  and  creek.     Occu- 


pied by  owner.  Reason  for  BeUiog, 
owner  wants  to  buy  a  larger  farm. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  prefer  cash,  but 
would  take  ^^  cash,  balance  on  time  at 
6%.  Address  Bert  Sherwood,  owner. 
Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WEST  ALMOIO) 
Population  458 

No;  48. —  Farm  of  182  acres;  located 
6^  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O.  and  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Bennetts, 
on  line  of  P.  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
waySy  rough.  Nearest  village,  Angelica, 
population,  1,056,  6^  miles  distant 
reached  bv  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  "Mature  of  soil,  gravel  and 
clay.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  75;  in  timber,  30;  acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, etc.  Well  fenced.  12  room  house, 
2  stories,  bath,  cistern,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  6  bams,  gambrel 
roof,  30x40,  32x30,  30x30,  25x30  and 
30x40  on  basement,  poultry  house,  [hog 
house  and  granarv.  House  and  bams 
watered  by  well;  fields  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling. 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $4,550.  Terms. 
$1,550  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress L.  Hadsell,  owner,  R.  D.  Angelica, 
N.  Y.,  or  Garfield  Real  Estate  Co., 
Brokers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No.  49. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O.,  2Vi  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Bennetts,  on  line 
of  P.  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school: 
2^2  miles  from  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  2%  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  rough.  Near- 
est city,  Hornell,  population,  13,617,  12 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
wjay.  General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  65;  in 
natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  5,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit, 
variety  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farming  and  dairying.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition,  house,  extra  good, 
14  rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water. 
Outbuildings:  Gambrel  roof  barn,  32x57: 
horse  barn,  24x30;  barn,  24x40;  3  other 
bams  beside  poultry,  hog  and  tool 
houses.  House  watered  by  spring  piped 
to  house;  barns  by  spring;  fields  bv 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  wishes  to  retire.     Price,  $4,600. 
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TermB,   $1,600   cash,   balance   on   mort- 
gage   at    5%.      Address    Ray    Arnold, 
owner,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  or  Fred  Daniels, ' 
broker,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

No.  50. —  Farm  of  101  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Almond  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  at  Bennetts,  on  line  of  P.  S.  a 
X.  R.  R.;  ly^  miles  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory, lYf  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
4  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
rough.  Nearest  city,  Hornell,  popula- 
tion, 13,617,  12  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  gravel 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  us^  as 
meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  15; 
in  timber,  10,  mostly  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  dairying  and 
general  farming.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  0  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
30x40;  horse  barn,  24x60;  square  silo. 
House  watered  by  springs,  bams  by 
springs  and  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress, Deloss  Paige,  owner.  Almond, 
N.  Y.,  or  Fred  Daniels,  broker,  Hough- 
ton, N.  Y. 

No.  61. —  Farm  of  93  acres;  located, 
6^/^  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O. ;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Bennett's,  on 
line  of  P.  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  jfrom 
school;  2  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  rough.  Nearest  city, 
Hornell,  population  13,617,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  33;  in  natural  pasture, 
15;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  35  apple  trees;  variety  of  small 
fruit  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops  and  dairying.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
8  rooms.  Outbuildings,  main  barn, 
30x36;  horse  barn,  24x40;  several  build- 
ings. House  watered  by  springs,  bams 
by  springs  and  fields  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Sherman  Weaver ,,  owner,  Angelica, 
N.  Y.,  or  Fred  Daniels,  broker,  Hough- 
ton, N.  Y. 


No.  52. —  Farm  of  225  acres;  located, 
5  mi  lea  from  Almond  P.  O. ;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Bennett's  on  line  of 
P.  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches ;  2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station 
and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  rough. 
Nearest  city,  Hornell,  population  13,617, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  bv  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  and  gravel  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  36 ;  in  timber,  40,  mostly  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  70 
apple  trees;  a  variety  of  small  fruit  for 
home  use.  Best  adapted  to  dairying  and 
general  farming.  l«ences,  mostly  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  1^  stories,  10 
rooms,  fair  condition;  also  tenant  house 
of  8  rooms.  Outbuildings,  extra  good 
gambrel  roof  barn,  40x70,  with  base- 
ment barn,  26x36;  round  silo,  12x32; 
small  buildings.  House  watered  by  well, 
barna  by  springs  and  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $5,500.  Terms, 
easy.  Address,  W.  C.  Adams,  owner, 
Almond,  N.  Y.,  or  Fred  Daniels,  broker, 
Houghton,  N.  Y. 

No.  53. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located, 
7  miles  from  Angelica  P.  0.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Bennett's,  on 
line  of  P.  S.  A  N.  R.  R. ;  1%  miles  from 
school;  2  miles  from  butter  factory;  2 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  rough.  Nearest  city, 
Hornell,  population  13,617,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  75^  in  natural  pasture, 
70;  in  timber,  15,  beech  and  maple.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  grain  and  dairy 
farming.  Fences,  good,  mostly  wire. 
House,  2  stories,  11  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition, with  veranda.  Outbuildings, 
main  barn  with  gambrel  roof,  30x60, 
in  good  condition;  horse  barn,  24x30; 
square  silo;  3  other  barns,  beside  hog 
pen  and  tool  shed.  House  watered  by 
springs,  barns  by  springs  and  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address,  Lewis  Mar- 
vin, owner,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  or  Fred 
Daniels,  broker,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 
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BROOME  POUNTY 

Area,  609  square  miles.  Population,  78,809.  Annual  precipitation,  38.27  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.6^.  Number  of  farms,  4,017.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $31,  an  increase  of  9.8  per  cent,  since  1900.  County  seat, 
Binghamton. 

located  in  what  is  known  as  the  southern  tier  of  counties  bordering  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  diversified  with  rolling  uplands,  broad  intervales  and 
narrow  valleys.  Altitude  of  the  hill  ranges  vary  from  300  to  600  feet  above  the 
valley  and  1^200  to  1,500  above  tide  water.  Generally  these  hills  are  rounded  and 
arable.  Alon^  the  rivers,  namely:  Susquehanna,  Chemung  and  Tioughnioga,  the 
soil  is  exceptionally  fertile,  while  the  higher  and  hilly  portions  afford  fine  grazing 
and  are  well  adapted  for  dairying,  stock  raising,  and  for  fruit,  especially  apples, 
which  are  raised  with  great  success  wherever  orchards  are  properly  cared  for. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $16,638,994.  The  total  number  of  cattle  is,  dairy 
cows,  45,620;  horses,  8,762;  sheep,  9,600;  poultry,  184,377.  The  production  of 
principal  crops  was  com,  85,215  bushels;  oats,  278,170  bushels;  buckwheat,  154.9S2 
bushels;  potatoes,  708,114  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  113,789  tons.  Butter,  wool  and 
meat  are  well  represented  in  the  line  of  .products.  The  production  of  milk  was 
16,069,529  gallons.  Total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $1,561,745.  The 
lines  of  communication  through  this  county  afford  excellent  transportation  facilities 
at  low  rates  for  ample  market.  There  are  no  large  tracts  of  timber,  but  most 
farms  are  well  supplied  with  wood.  Ponds,  wells,  springs  and  streams  give 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water.  There  are  207  district  schools,  a  Pomona 
grange  and  ten  subordinate  granges,  a  cow  testing  association,  poultry  association, 
county  agricultural  societies,  county  fire  relief  association,  which  with  the  Bing- 
hamton  Industrial  Exposition,  furnish  educational  advantages  above  the  ordinary. 
There  are  48  milk  stations  and  factories  in  this  county. 

Transportation  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railways,  which  traverse  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  COLESVILLE 
Population  2,415 
No.  54. —  Farm  of  181  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Harpursville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2;  3^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Harpursville,  on  line  of  D.  &  II.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
Methodist  church;  3*^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3 ^/^  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highway,  some  hills,  but  gen- 
erally good.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton, 
population  48,443,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  mostly  level.  Soil,  mostly  red 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  66;  in  natural 
•pasture,  60;  in  timber,  30,  chestnut, 
pine,  red  and  white  oak,  birch  and 
maple;  acres  tillable,  151,  Fruit,  50 
apple,  1  pear,  6  plum  and  1  cherry 
tree,  large  grape-vine.  Adapted  to  all 
crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  water  in  house,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Cow  and  hay  barn;  silo;  horse 
and  carriage  house;  large  new  milk 
house;  hog,  hen  and  large  wood  house; 
ice  house;  large  granary;  smoke  house. 
Watered,    house,    by    spring    and    well; 


barns,  by  spring;  water  piped  to  milk 
house;  fields,  by  springs;  6  miles  from 
Chenango  River;  3  miles  from  Susque- 
hanna River;  10  miles  from  Afton  Lake. 
Would  sell  stock  and  tools  with  the 
place.  Farm  will  keep  25  cows.  Occu- 
pied by  o^^Tier.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  go  into  other  business. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  cash,  or  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  Cafferty 
Bros.,  owners,  Harpursville,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

No.  65. —  Farm  of  123  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Harpursville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  pf  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  church;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 6  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton, population  48,443,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  good  dirt  road. 
General  surface,  60  acres,  level  valley, 
balance  sloping.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  pasture,  30;  in  timber. 
15,  beech,  birch  and  maple;  acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted   to    potatoes,    oats,   buckwheat. 
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corn  and  rye.  PenceB,  rail  and  wire, 
poor  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  2 
stojies,  poor  condition;  2  barns  joining, 
25x30,  30x40,  poor  condition.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by 
brook.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  non-resident.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  half  cash,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  Mary  Whitney,  owner, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  Volney  K.  Soule, 
broker.    Exchange    Bldg.,    Binghamton, 

No.  56. —  Farm  of  110  acres;   located 

3  miles  from  Sanitaria  Springs  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  milk  collected  at  the 
door.  Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Near- 
est city,  Singhamton,  population  48,443, 
13  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  sloping.  Alti- 
tude, 950  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam,  very 
productive.  Acres  that  cau  be  used  as 
meadow,  55;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  20.  Fruit,  plenty  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  good  re- 
pair. House,  1%  stories,  10  rooms, 
painted,  old  fashioned  but  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  cow  barn,  hor^e 
barn,  granary,  pouUry  house,  buildings 
need  shingling,  otherwise  in  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  running 
spring;  bams,  same;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  ior 
selling,  other  business.  Price,  $1,600. 
Terms,  $800  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Fred  Hastings,  owner,  R.  D.., 
Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  or  Darwin  p.  Craig, 
broker,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

No.  57. —  Farm  -of  152  acres;   located 

4  miles  from  Harpursville  P.  O.,  R.  F. 
D. ;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Har- 
pursville, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  railway; 
1  mile  from  school;  near  churches;  3 
miles  from  milk  station.  ^Highways, 
level  road  a.lmo6t  all  the  way.  Nearest 
city,  Binghamton,  population  48,443, 
reached  by  rail,  22  miles  distaiit.  Genera 
surface,  level.  Altitude,  about  900  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  good  loam;  20  acres 
tillable.  Fruit.  100  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
com.  House,  1^  story,  11  rooms,  rock 
bottom  cellar.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn, 
30x60;  horse  bam  and  corn  house;  $200 
will  put  buildings  in  first  class  shape. 
House  watered  by  well ; .  mnning  water 
near  bam  and  fields  by  spring. .  Susque- 
hanna River  about  4  miles  away.  Un- 
occupied. Reason  for  selling, .  owner  has 
moved  to   another   state   to  .'look   after 
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business  interests  there.  Price,  $2,700. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance,  easy  tern^. 
Address  H.  W.  Wedge,  owner,  229  Maple 
St.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  or  Darwin  H. 
Craig,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

No.  58. —  Farm  of  247  acres;  1  mile 
from  Harpursville  P.  O.,  R.  P.  2;  2 
miles  from  station  on  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  20 
rods  from  school;  3  miles  from  Presby- 
terian church;  1  mile  from  the  Episco- 
pal, Baptist  and  Methodist;  2  miles  from 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  &  Decker  plant 
and  Borden's  shipping  plant;  1  mile 
from  State  road.  Nature  of  highways, 
slightly  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population  48,443,  23  miles 
distant  by  rail  or  16  by  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Meadows,  large 
and  smooth.  Nature  of  soil,  mel- 
low and  productive.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  pasture,  90;  timber,  60,  thrifty 
chestnut,  oak,  beech,  birch,  maple,  pine 
and  hemlock;  acres  tillable,  150.    Fruit, 

grapes,  plums,  3  small  apple  orchards, 
est  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  grain, 
^<Ly>  general  dairying  and  farming. 
Fences,  rail,  wire,  all  in  good  condition. 
New  house,  30x32,  and  wing,  12x24,  12 
rooms;  also  an  old  house  ceiled  with  old 
hill  pine.  Barns  and  outbuildings,  bam, 
50x72,  basement  under  all,  ^t  concrete 
fioor;  horse  and  wagon  bam,  24x50; 
barn,  24x36 ;  milk  and  ice  house,  24x30 ;  ^ 
building,  20x36;  hog  pens  with  concrete 
fioor  in  basement,  hen  house  and  tool 
house  on  next  floor  and  granary  on  third 
fioor.  Watered,  house,  by  fine  well; 
barns  by  running  water;  fields  by  large, 
living  springs.  Susquehanna  River  in 
sight,  1  mile  distant.  Beautiful  view 
of  10  miles  to  the  south,  east  and  north- 
east. Occupied  by  owner.  Good  stone 
quarry  on  place.  This  farm  cuts  on  an 
average  of  75  tons  of  hay.  Will  winter 
40  h^d  of  cattle  and  the  teams;  will 
summer  30  head.  Possession  in  60  days. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  single  man. 
Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  %  down.  This 
price  includes  40  head  of  cattle,  tools 
and  crops,  10  horses  and  colts.  Address 
Ray  B.  Hurd,  owner,  Harpursville,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

No.  59. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  %  mile 
from  Belden  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  2 
miles  from  Tunnel  station;  2  miles  from 
school  and  churches;  V^  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  bottling  plant.  Nature  of  high- 
wavs,  hilly  to  Tunnel,  2  miles;  level 
and  ^dod  to  Harpursville,  4  miles;  near- 
est city,  Binghamton,  population  48,443, 
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distant  16  miles  by  highway  and  20  by 
railway.  General  features  of  farm, 
nearly  level.  Can  see  it  all  from  door- 
yard.  Nature  and  quality  of  soil,  clay 
loam,  new,  never  has  been  plowed  very 
much.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  natural 
pasture,  55  (white  clover);  timber,  6, 
pine  and  hemlock,  thrifty.  Acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees,  mostly 
Northern  Spies.  Best  adapted  to  grain, 
hay,  potatoes,  com,  etc.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  6  rooms,  and 
woodshed;  in  good  condition.  Bams, 
30x36,  with  basement,  new;  28x36,  with 
linter  stables,  14x36,  recently  repaired. 
Hog  pen  and  hen  house,  16x20;  milk 
house.  Watered,  house  by  well,  bams 
and  fields  by  creek  and  spring.  Sus- 
quehanna River  4  miles  distant.  Occu- 
pied bv  tenant.  The  buildings  would 
cost  what  is  asked  for  the  farm.  Tbe 
farm  is  carrying  10  dairy  cows  and  team. 
The  meadows  need  cultivating  and  re- 
seedinff;  land  has  not  been  plowed  until 
recently.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  plenty  of  time  on  Glance.  Ad- 
dress G.  S.  Hurd,  owner,  Harpursville, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN  OF  KIBKWOOD 

Population  852 
No.  60. —  Farm   of   35    acres;    located 
7  miles  from  Windsor  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Bing- 
hamton,  on  line  of  Erie,  D.  &  H.,  and 
D.,  L.  &  W.;    1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;    1   mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Nature  of  highways,   State  road,  level. 
Nearest    city,    Binghamton,    population 
48,443,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  State 
road.     Surface,   rolling,   sloping  to  the 
south.      Soil,     loam,     very    productive. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;    in  natural  pas- 
ture,   3;    in    timber,    2,   oak,    chestnut, 
pine   and    hemlock;    'acres   tillable,    30; 
25  apple,  2  pear,  3  plum  and  6  cherry 
trees,  grapes,  strawberries,  red  raspber- 
ries, black  raspberries,  blacgberries  and 
asparagus.      Best    adapted    to    berries, 
poultry   and   general   farming.      Fences, 
rail  and  wire,  fair  condition.     House,  7 
rooms,    wood    house    attached,    in    good 
condition.    Barn,  30x36,  with  stable  at- 
tached, for  2  horses  and  4  cows;  2  hen 
houses,  for   100  hens.     Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  well;  fields  by  springs  and 
stream.    Susquehanna  River  2  miles  dis- 
tant.     Occupied    by    owner.      An    ideal 
poultry  and  berry  farm  or  country  home 
House,  160  feet  from  road,  among  large 
maple  and  evergreen  trees.    Reason  for 


selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,400.  Terms,  $1,600  cash.  Address  £ 
C.  Almy,  owner,  214  W.  Kennedy  street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

No.  61. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Kirkwood  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  2  miles  from  station  at  Riverside, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  2  and  3  miles  from  churches: 
2^  miles  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  3  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highway,  state  road.  Nearest 
city,  Binghamton,  12  miles,  population 
48,433,  reached  bv  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface,  %  nearly  level,  balance 
smooth.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadDW, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber, 
60,  chestnut,  oak,  maple  and  hemlock, 
clean,  young,  second  growth.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees  (15  years  old).  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, hay  and  corn.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail.  House,  1  stor^,  7  rooms,  wood 
color,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  30x40,  sood  for  cows  and  horses, 
pig  house  and  shed.    House  watered  by 

Sipes;  bams  by  spring;  fields  by  spring, 
usquehanna  River  1%  miles  distant 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
widow,  with  2  young  boys,  wants  to  go 
to  city.  Has  been  in  the  family  for  60 
years.  Price,  $1,900.  Terms,  ^  cash. 
Eleven  head  of  cattle,  gpod  team,  farm 
tools,  and  crops  all  ^o  for  $2,800,  ^ 
cash.  This  is  a  genuine  farm  bargain 
for  a  quick  buyer.  Address  Bridget 
Donavan,  owner,  R«  D.  No.  1,  Kirk- 
wood, N.  Y.,  or  Volney  K.  Soule,  agent, 
Binehamton,  N.  Y. 

tTo.  62. —  Farm  of  194  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Riverside  P.  O.  and  rail- 
wav  station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.  ;^ 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory ;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton. 
11  miles  distant,  population  48,443. 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  100  acres,  river  flat,  balance 
sloping.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  125;  in 
pasture,  30 ;  in  timber,  50,  hemlock,  osk. 
chestnut  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  l2o 
Fruit,  60  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cher- 
ries, some  grapes.  Best  adapted  to 
truck  gardening,  potatoes,  oata,  rye. 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  10  rooin^ 
lighted  by  gas  plant.  Outbuildings, 
wagon  house,  25x30;  cow  bam,  30x40. 
with  shed;  hay  bam,  30x40;  granary; 
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blacksmith  shop;  poultry  house.  Houae 
and  barn  watered  by  piped  spring, 
fields  by  river  and  springs.  Susque- 
hanna river  bounds  one  side  of  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
lacks  sufficient  funds  to  stock  farm  prop- 
erly. Price,  $8»500.  Terms,  $5,500  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Ralph 
Harder,  owner,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or 
Volney  K.  Soule,  agent,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

No.  63. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Kirkwood  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Binghamton,  on 
line  of  D.  k  H.,  Erie  and  D.,  L.  k  W. 
R.  Rs. ;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches  and  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  slightly  hilly.  Nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population  48,443,  2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface,  gently  sloping;  south- 
ern exposure.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  20,  oak,  chestnut,  pine  and 
small  second  growth  of  hickory.  Acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  hay,  grain  and 
fruits.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  1 10  rooms,  24x48,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  bam,  36x45;  wagon  house 
16x24;  poultry  house,  15x30,  good  con- 
dition; bam  in  fair  condition;  other 
buildings  need  some  repairs.  House 
watered  by  running  spring,  bams 
by  springs  and  fields  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
gelling,  other  business.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  one-third  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Mrs.  J.  S.  Waterman, 
owner,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  LISLE 

Population  1,429 

No.  64. —  Farm  of  260  acres;  locate^ 
5  miles  from  Marathon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Killa- 
wog,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churches ; 
1%  miles  from  butter  factorr;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Surface  of  highways, 
rolling,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton, population  48,443,  22  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm 
rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  115;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  50,  mostly  second  growth  and 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  185.  Fruit, 
apple  orchard,  a  few  pears  and  plums. 
oeit  adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  hay,  oats,- 
buckwheat,  cabbage,  dairying,  stock  or 
sheep  raising.     Fences,  hioard,  rail  and 


wire,  fair.  House,  12  rooms,  2  stories, 
needs  some  repairs.  Outbuildings,  2  base- 
ment bams  in  fair  condition,  one  base- 
ment bam  needs  repairs;  one  old  bar 
barn;  corn  crib  and  good  silo.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  bams  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price  $20per  acre.  Terms,  $1,000  down. 
Address  H.  J.  Blanchard,  owner,  Groton, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MAINE 
Population  1,363 

No.  65. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Union;  1% 
miles  from  Union  Center,  R.  D.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  acres 
in  natural  pasture,  35;  acres  in  wood- 
land, 10.  Inis  is  a  good  dairy  or  grain 
farm.  Nicely  located,  1%  miles  from 
creamery.  Larse,  warm  house.  Several 
large  bams  and  outbuildings,  all  good. 
Plenty  of  good  water.  Well  fenced. 
Telephone.  This  farm  is  on  a  macadam 
road  which  extends  to  Binghamton,  13 
miles  distant,  and  to  Maine  Village,  1% 
miles  distant.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  time.  Address 
A.  E.  Whittemore,  Owner,  Union,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2.    Owner  will  rent  for  cash. 

No.  66. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Glen  Aubrey  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Whitneys 
Point,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  railway;  1 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches; 
4  miles  from  butter  factory;  6  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  6  miles  from  milk 
station;  6  miles  from  condensing  plant 
on  line  of  Borden's  Route.  Highways, 
state  road.  Nearest  city  or  viUage, 
Union,  population  1,544;  Binghamton,  15 
miles  distant,  population  48,443.  Gener&l 
surface,  valley  land,  creek  fiat  and  east 
slope.  Altitude,  1,150  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  rich  clay  and  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  40,  chestnut,  oak  and  250 
sugar  maples;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
a  fair  amount  of  all  kinds.  Best  adapted 
to  general  dairy,  hay,  rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  general  farm  products. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House,  8  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  large 
concrete  basement  bam  for  20  cows, 
hennery,  etc.  House  watered  by  spring; 
bams  by  creek  and  fields  by  springs  and 
creek.  Nanticoke  creek  and  small  river 
on  farm.  Chenango  River  5  miles  dis- 
tance. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  joining  farm  and 
can't  handle  both.  Price,  with  15  choice 
Holstehi  cows  and  team,  $4,500.    Terms, 
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$1,600  cash,  balance  mortgage.  This  is 
a  real  dairy  farm  at  a  low  jprioe.  Ad- 
dress Vernon  Allen,  owner,  Glen  Aubrey 
N.  Y.,  or  Volney  K.  Soule,  Agent,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  67. —  Farm  of  121^  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Maine  P.  0.,  B.  D.  2; 
9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Union, 
on  lii\e  of  Erie  and  Electric  B.  B.;  % 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  churches; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory.  Milk  col- 
lected at  the  door.  Highways,  good,  part 
state  road.  General  surface,  26  acres  of 
creek  flat,  balance  hilly.  Nature  of  soil, 
part  gravel  and  yellow  loam.-  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  56;  in 
timber,  26,  beech,  maple,  ash  and  chest- 
nut, young  timber;  acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  32  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
com,  oats,  potatoes,  grass  and  garden- 
ing. Fences,  wire  and  board,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  20x32,  one  wing,  14x30 
and  one  16x26,  fine  cellar,  newly  painted. 
Outbuildings:  main  bam,  36x46,  base- 
ment; cow  barn,  36x36;  wagon  house, 
16x20;  granary,  12x16;  hog  house, 
16x20,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well  and '  spring,  bams  by 
spring,  fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Beason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $30  per  acre.  Terms,  half  cac^, 
balance  on  mortage.  Owner,  John  J. 
Atwater,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

No.  68.— Farm  of  215  -acres;  located 
6%  miles  from  P.  O.,  B.  D.  2  from 
Lestershire;  6%  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Union,  on  line  of  Erie,  and 
D.,  L.  &  W.  railways;  1  mile  from  school 
and  church;  2%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 6V^«miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Hignways,  part  macadamized, 
part  dirt.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  9 
miles  distant,  population  48,443,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
smooth,  sloping  to  south.  Soil,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  76;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  15,  chestnut, 
oak  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  180. 
Fruit,  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  No.  1,  9  rooms,  nearly 
new;  house  No.-  2,  9  rooihs,  good.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x40;  cow  barn,  30x44; 
horse  barn,  30x30,  good  condition;  base- 
ment bam,  30x40,  new.  Watered  house 
by  well;  barns  by  spring;  fields  by 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Telephone  in  house.  Beason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  ^  down,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage  at  6%  interest.    Address 'Fer« 


nando  W.  Layman,  Owner,  Lestershire, 
N.  Y.,  B.  D.  2. 

TOWN  'OF   NANTICOKK 

Population  536  . 

No.  69. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Ketchumville  P.  O.;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Newark 
Valley,  on  line  of  L.  V.  B.  B.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  1^  miles 
from  butter  and  cheese  factories;  7  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant 
Nature  of  highways,  fair.  Nearest  Til- 
lage, Newark  Valley,  population  925,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Soil,  rich  and  fertile. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture, 
36;  in  timber,  30,  second  growth  hard 
wood;  acres  tillable,  70.  Cherry,  pear 
and  apple  trees,  some  small  fruits. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  mostly  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  42x24,  2  stories,  with 
wing,  somewhat  run  down.  'Bam,  36x40; 
granary,  12x14.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Beason  for  selling,  poor  health  ol  owner. 
Price,  $2,600.  If  sold  within  6  months 
will  throw  ofi  $100.  Terms,  agreeable 
to  buyer.  Address  Charles  Parsons, 
Owner,  Newark  Valley,  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y.    Will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  70. —  Farm  of  39  acres;  located  3 
miles  from  Lisle  P.  0.,  B.  D.  1 ;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Lisle  and 
Whitney's  Point,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.; 
16  rods  from  school  and  3  miles  from 
churches,  3  miles  from  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk  station  and  condensing  factory. 
Highways,  %  hilly,  %  level,  part  state 
road,  balance  dirt  roads,  good  condition. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton;  population, 
48,433,  distance,  22  miles,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing and  level.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and 
sandy.  Acres  in  meadow,  16;  in  natural 
pasture,  18;  in  timber,  2,  100  sugar 
maples,  beech,  hemlock,  ash  and  bass- 
wood;  acres  tillable,  all  except  woods. 
Fruit,  117  apple  trees,  young  pear  and 
cherry  trees,  2  crab  apple.  Fences,  wire, 
all  in  first  class  order.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  potatoes,  corn,  rye,  buckwheat, 
beans  and  alfalfa.  House,  ground  floor 
space,  45x62;  chamber  room  space, 
24x36;  6  rooms,  all  new  within  last 
two  years,  open  fireplace  in  living  room; 
good  cellar,  never  freezes  and  never  has 
to  be  banked.  Outbuildings:  basement 
barn,  30x40,  3  box  stalls,  stanchions 
for  6  cows,  hen  house,  2  stories,  12x16 
good  condition.  House  watered  bv  well 
in  housei  also  well  ^  rod  from  kitchen 
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door,  bam  by  creek  within  3  rods. 
Otselic  and  Ti  river,  3  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
%  down,  balance  6%.  Address  Arthur 
C.  MathewBon,  owner,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   SAITFOBD 

Population  2,980 

No.  71. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school,  church,  store 
and  blacksmith  idiop;  on  milk  route. 
Highways  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  25  acres  of  creek  flat;  balanc 
rolling.  Very  productive  soil.  Acres  in 
timber,  50,  mostly  young  chestnut. 
Fruit,  apples.  Fences  mostly  wire; 
some  rail;  good  condition.  House, 
large,  13  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, cow  barn  with  basement, 
32x56,  and  annex,  20x30;  also  new 
silo;  horse  barn,  26x40;  hen  house, 
12x20,  and  granary;  all  outbuildings 
painted  red.  Watered  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $4,800. 
Terms,  $1,300  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Walter  D.  Holmes,  owner, 
R.  D,  No.  2,  Afton,  N.  Y.,  or  Darwin  H. 
Craig,  agent,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

No.  72. —  Fapm  of  196  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway,  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  churches,  on  milk  route  to  shipping 
station.  Highways  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton;  population, 
48,443,  35  miles  distant,  reachea  by  rail 
or  highway.  Altitude,  950  feet;  nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  125;  in  natural  pasture.  50; 
in  timber,  25;  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
171.  Fruit,  good  orchard.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and  com. 
Fences,  good  condition.  House,  1% 
stories,  7  rooms,  painted,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:,  basement  barn,  30x92; 
poultry  house,  14x28;  milk  house  and 
tool  house,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  running  water,  barns  same; 
fields  by  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wants  to  go 
on  a  smaller  place.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Price 
includes  18  good  cows,  12  head  of  young 
stock  and  all  farming  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. Address  Arthur  Colvin,  owner, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Afton,  N.  Y.,  or  Darwin  H. 
Craig,  broker,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


No.  73. —  Farm  of  350  acres;  located  2 
miles  from  North  Sanford  on  R.  F.  D.; 
9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Deposit, 
on  line  of  Erie  railway,  same  distance 
from  Afton  or  Bainbridge  on  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Protestant  church;  2  mii^s  from  store 
and  blacksmith  shop;  1  mile  from  cheese 
factory,  on  milk  route  to  shipping  sta- 
tion. Highways  hilly  but  good.  J<fear- 
est  city,  Binghamton,  population,  48,443; 
distance,  38  miles,  reached  by  rail.  Qen- 
eral  surface,  good.  Altitude,  900  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  good  loam,  very  pro- 
dutive.  Plenty  of  firewood  and  timber 
for  use  of  farm.  Fruit,  lots  of  it.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
com.  Fences,  good  condition.  House, 
fine,  15  rooms,  painted,  porch  in  front. 
Outbuildings:  fine  basement  barn,  built 
in  1909,  36x66,  concrete  fioor,  40  patent 
stanchions;  new  silo;  also  horse  barn, 
24x30;  hen  house,  milk  house  and  ice 
house.  House  watered  by  running 
spring,  barn  same,  fields  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  wishes  to  go  into  other  business. 
Price,  $13,000,  including  splendid  dairy 
of  40  head,  team  and  tools.  Address, 
Mr.  Olmstead,  owner,  Sanford,  N.  Y.,  or 
Darwin  H.  Craig,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

No.  74. —  Farm  of  181  acres;  located  4 
miles  from  Deposit  on  R.  F.  D.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Deposit,  on  line 
of  Erie  railway;  %  mile  from  school, 
Protestant  church,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory,  and  4  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways good,  will  be  state  road  soon. 
Nearest  city  or  large  village.  Deposit, 
population,  1,864,  distance,  4  miles, 
reached  by  highway.  About  39  miles 
from  Binghamton,  175  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Altitude,  900  feet.  General 
surface,  partly  level,  partly  sloping. 
Nature  of  soil,  good  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  51; 
in  timber,  30;  part  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood. Owner  has  refused  $1,500  cash 
for  timber;  acres  tillable,  161.  Fmit, 
50  nice  apple  trees  and  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
corn.  Fences,  ^ood  condition.  House, 
large,  nicely  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition, commands  a  beautiful  view. 
Outbuildings:  basement  barn,  45x60; 
horse  barn,  26x18;  chicken  house,  12x24. 
House  watered  by  running  springs,  barn 
same,  fields,  lots  of  springs  and  creek. 
Delaware  River  4  miles  distant.  Occu- 
pi^    by    tenant.      Reason    for    selling. 
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Bcarcity  of  hired  help.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $3,600  down.  Address  Carrie  G. 
Phinney,  owner,  275  Main  street,  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  or  Darwin  H.  Craig,  Afton 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  TBIANGLE 

Population  1,600 
No.  75. —  Farm  of  126  acres;  6  miles 
from  Whitney's  Point,  Chenango  Forks, 
R.  D.  120  acres  meadow  and  pasture 
and  6  acres  timber.  Ten-room  house  in 
good  condition.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Barn,  32x65,  with  basement,  nearly  new. 
Horse  barn,  26x36,  and  other  outbuild- 
ings. '  Watered  by  running  water  and 
living  springs,  piped  to  house  and  bam. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  part  in  cash,  balance  on  time. 
C.  E.  Adams,  owner,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN   OF  UNION 

Population  9,486 
No.  76. —  Farm  of  26  acres;  located  2 
miles  from  Lestershire  P.  O.,  K.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  3  rail- 
ways; %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station  and  5  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  state  road 
and  dirt,  rolling.  Nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton,  3  miles,  population  48,433, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
nearly  level,  south  drainage.  Alti- 
tude, 900  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  rich 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural 
pasture,  5;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit, 
grapes,  pears,  peaches  and  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  gardening  and  general 
farming.  Fences,  wire.  House,  10 
rooms,  slate  roof,  well  built.  Outbuild- 
ings; 2  adjoining  barns,  20x30  each; 
chicken  house  and  piggery.  House 
watered  by  well ;  barns  by  well  and 
fields   by    springs.     Susquehanna    River 

2  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner, 
Reason  for  selling,  owner's  business,  a 
builder,  which  does  not  permit  his 
working  farm  steadily.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Herbert  Preston, 
owner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Lestershire,  N.  Y., 
or  Volney  K.  Soules,  agent,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  VESTAL 

Population  1,618 

No.  77. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located  2 
miles  from  Binghamton  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 

3  miles  from  5  railway  lines  at  Bingham- 
ton;  y^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 


churches;  2V2  miles  from  several  cream- 
eries, milk  routes,  etc.  General  surface 
of  farm  level.  Nature  of  soil,  river  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow  20;  in  pasture  15; 
acres  tillable,  35.     Fruit,  20  apple  and 

*  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  truck 
gardening  and  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
9  rooms,  nearly  new.  Barn  35x50,  poul- 
try house,  brick.  House  and  Imitds 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  brook.  This 
farm  has  frontage  on  Susquehanna 
river.  Occupied  by  caretaker.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  nonresident  in  other 
business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,600 
down,  balance  to  suit  purdiaser.  Ad- 
dress Dwight  Clarke,  owner.  New  York 
City,  or  Volney  K.  Soule,  broker.  Ex- 
change bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  78. —  Farm  of  30  acres ;  located  5 
miles  from  City  Hall,  Binghamton;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Willow 
Point,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  Vz 
mile  from  school;  Vlt  mile  from  church; 
5  miles  to  churches  of  all  denominations; 
5  miles  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factorv;  3  miles  from  milk 
station  and  5  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  easy  rolling,  dirt 
roads.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  popu- 
lation, 48,433,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  level,  gentle  south 
slope.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay -and  shale  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
10;  in  natural  pasture,  10.  Acres  till- 
able, 20.  Fruit,  75  20-year-old  prime 
apples;  100  2-year-old  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees.  Two  acres  of  berries. 
Best  adapted  to  peas,  beans,  oats,  hay, 
buckwheat,  corn  and  tomatoes.  This  is 
a  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  6-room  bungalow,  white,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings  basement-barn 
20x30,  basement  chicken  house  15x20. 
Watered  by  well;  fields,  by  spring 
and  brook.  Susquehanna  river  3  miles 
distant  and  Quaker  Lake  6  miles.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms, 
$1,000,  cash,  balance  mortgage.  Stock 
and  tools  can  be  bought  if  desired.    Ad- 

\  dress  Geo.  Bartholomew,  owner,  R.  D. 
Vestal,  N.  Y.,  or  Volney  K.  Soule,  agent, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WINDSOB 
Population  2,495 
No.  79. —  Farm  of  84  acres  located  4 
miles  from  Windsor  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Windsor  on 
line  of  "D.  &  IB.,;  %  mile  from  school; 
1  and  2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
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tory;  2  miles  from  milk  station,  and  4 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, state  road  through  farm.  Near- 
est large  village,  Windsor,  population 
637,  4  miles  distant;  nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton,  population  48,443,  distance  11 
miles,  reached  by  state  road.  General 
surface,  level  with  drainage  to  south. 
Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
and  shale  loam,  a  rich  farm.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  5,  birch,  beech, 
chestnut  and  pine.  Acres  tillable 
60.  Fruit,  30  apple,  pear,  cherry  and 
peach  trees.    Best  adapted  to  tomatoes. 


cabbage,  berries,  onions,  oats,  hay,  rye, 
potatoes,  corn  and  buckwheat.  House,  10 
rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn  40x50,  cow  barn  40x80,  tool  house, 
hennery  and  granary.  House,  piped; 
barns,  piped;  fields  watered  by  springs. 
Susquehanna  river  4  miles  away.  Sky 
Lake  8  miles.  Occupied  by  owner  for 
40  years.  This  farm  cost  $4,000, 
with  buildings  worth  $3,500.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  or  more  down. 
Address  Titus  Estate,  Almira  Titus, 
executrix,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
or  Volney  K.  Soule,  agent,  Binghamton, 
N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

Area,  1,250  square  miles.  Population,  65,919.  Annual  precipitation,  47.71  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.4^.  Number  of  farms,  6,017.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $34.94,  an  increase  of  32.4  per  cent,  since  1900.  County  seat,  Little 
Valley. 

Located  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  state  with  its  entire  southern  boundary 
on  Pennsylvania. 

The  surface  is  a  hilly,  rolling  upland,  separated  bv  deep  valleys  inlo  distinct 
ridges  having  a  north  and  south  direction.  Nearly  the  whole  country  is  broken, 
but  most  of  the  hills  are  arable  to  their  summit.  In  some  instances  they  are  too 
steep  for  proper  cultivation  but  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Toward  the  northei'n 
part  the  hilly  or  'mountainous  features  are  considerably  modified.  An  unusual 
number  of  streams  thread  the  county,  the  Allegany  river  and  Cattaraugus  creek 
being  the  principal  ones.  Most  of  these  streams  afford  water  power  and  could  be 
made  of  great  value  for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  Good  building  stone  is  found  in 
large  quantities.  The  soil  is^  rich  and  productive,  highly  adapted  to  hay  and 
forage,  dairying  and  general  farming.  There  are  excellent  railroad  facilities  over 
which  the  products  of  the  farm  can  reach  ample  markets,  the  city  of  Buffalo  being 
but  a  very  short  distance  to  the  northwest.  There  are  forty  miles  of  state  road 
and   1,576  miles  of  improved  highway. 

The  principal  products  of  the  county  are  as  follows:  Corn,  175,962  bushels;  oats, 
803,741  bushels;  barley,  16,799  bushels;  buckwheat,  209,281  bushels;  potatoes, 
879,253  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  237,093  tons;  maple  sugar,  493,694  pounds.  Fruit 
is  successfully  grown,  the  county  standing  number  twelve  in  the  production  of 
apples  and  fifteen  in  the  production  of  grapes.  There  were  5,556  farms  reporting 
domestic  animals  as  follows:  milch  cows,  59,779;  horses,  13,888;  sheep,  9,708; 
swine,  17,854;  poultry,  235,088;  dairy  products  amounted  to  29,530,826  gallons  of 
milk.  The  value  of  dairy  products  is  given  at  $2,608,086.  The  total  valuation  of 
all  farm  property  is  given  at  $30,276,650,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  since  1900. 
Churches  of  all  denominations  are  scattered  throughout  the  county.  Thirty-two 
agricultural  organizations  assist  in  bettering  agricultural  and  social  conditions. 
Tne  343  district  schools,  together  with  the  high  schools  of  the  villages,  a  State 
Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  and  St.  Bona  venture's  College  at  Allegany  afford  excel- 
lent educational  advantages. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  several  trunk  lines  of  railways  and  branches  whicl^ 
g^ve  it  transportation  facilities  of  the  highest  order.  The  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg  and  Rochester  and  other  lines  pass  through  this  county  in  all  directions. 


TOWN  OF  ALLBQANT 
Population  3|898 
No.  80.— Farm  of  230  acres;  located  1 
mile  from  Allegany  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Erie  and  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  and  trolley;  %  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  churches.   Highways,  State 


road.  General  surface,  half  level,  half 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow  all.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  grain  of  all  kinds,  corn,  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  Fences,  barbed  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  16  rooms,  fine 
condition.     Main  barn  50x75,  3  others. 
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House  and  bams  watered  by  wells;  fields 
by  stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$21,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance,  Ions 
time.  Trolley  runs  between  barn  and 
house.  Natural  gas  for  fuel.  Addreas 
A.  J.  Smith,  owner,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  or 
G.  W.  Hogue^  broker,  FranklinviUe,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CONEWANOO 

Population  1,008 

No.  81. —  Farm  of  300  acres)  located 
3  miles  from  East  Randolph  P.  O. ;  R.  D. 
1 ;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ran* 
dolph,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches;  6 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways good.  Nearest  city,  Jamestown, 
population  31,297,  18  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  fertile.  Acres  in  meadow, 
150;  in  natural  pasture,  150;  in  tim- 
ber, 25,  maple.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  wire.  Large 
house  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings 
in  fair  condition.  Watered  by  windmill 
and  creek;  hot  and  cold  water  in  house. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. For  price  address  E.  W.  Bush- 
nell,  owner,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

No.  82. —  Farm  of  134  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Randolph  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Randolph,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  Vz  mile  from  district 
school;  2  miles  from  high  school;  2 
miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  2^  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  condensing  plant;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude, 
1,650  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  35;  beech,  maple  and  hemlock; 
acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  hay.  Fences, 
barbed  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, 2  bams,  30x40,  and  other 
buildings,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  spriuff.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
cannot  care  for  it.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Frank  L.  Scudder,  owner,  Ran- 
dolph, N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash 
or  on  shares. 

TOWN  OF  FAKMEBSYILLE 

Population  048 
Xo.  83. —  Farm  of  230  acres;  located  2 
miles  from   Farmersville  Station  P.  0., 


R.  D.  No.  2,  and  railway  station  on  line 
of  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory.  Nearest  village  Frank- 
linviUe,    6    miles    distant,    population 

1,568,  reached  by  good  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling,  some  hilly.  Acres 
in  meadow,  75;  in  pasture,  100;  in  tim- 
ber, 55;  beech  and  maple,  not  very  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  alL  Best  adapted  to 
barley,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
good  wire.  House,  20x24,  wing,  16x18, 
good  condition.  OutbuiMings:  36x76 
with  gambrel  roof,  both  house  and  bam 
nearly  new.  House  watered  by  well: 
bam  and  fields  by  creek.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  farm,  unable  to 
take  care  of  both.  Price  $5,000.  Terms, 
part  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Benjamin  Georess,  owner.  Farmers- 
ville Sta.,  N.  Y. 

^No.  84. —  Farm  of  854  acres;  located  2 
miles  from  FranklinviUe  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  y%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  ^  mile  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  State  road. 
General  surface,  rolling,  hilly  and  leveL 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  500;  in  pasture,  454;  in  tim- 
ber, 150,  maple  and  hemlock,  first  and 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  500.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  barley, 
wheat  and  beans.  Fences,  good  barbed 
wire.  Houses,  1  large,  15  rooms,  bath, 
gas  and  running  water.  One,  large  house 
without  conveniences.  One.  small,  new 
tenant  house.  Outbuildings,  horse  bam 
36x100,  cow  barn  42x160;  2  other  bams 
40x100;  granary  with  each  barn;  poul- 
try house  16x40 ;  milk  house ;  ice  house ; 
wagon  shed  and  garage.  All  buildings 
painted  and  in  good  condition.  Two 
houses,  watered  by  running  water;  trout 
stream  near  all  barns;  fields  watered  by 
trout  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  3  other  farms. 
Price,  $40,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash, 
balance  on  long  time.  Buildings  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  divided  into  two 
equal  farms.  Address  L.  H.  St il well, 
owner,  FranklinviUe,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  W. 
Hogue,  bl^oker,  FranklinviUe,  N.  Y. 

No.  85. —  Farm  of  265  acres;  located 
^Vsi  miles  from  FranklinviUe  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3%  miles 
from  churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 3^  miles  from  milk  station  and 
bottling  plant.  Surface  nearly  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  and  muck  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  nearly  all.     Acres  in 
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timber,  30,  second  growth  of  maple  and 
beech.  Acres  tillable,  235.  Fruit,  2 
apple  orchards.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  good  condition.  House,  II 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
new  barn,  with  basement,  36x62,  built 
in  1913;  horse  barn,  30x40,  good  condi- 
tion; granary,  hog  house,  poultry  house. 
House  and  ^rns  watered  by  windmill; 
fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Possession  given  at  any  time.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  inherited  farm  and  is 
in  other  business.  Price,  $25  per  acre. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Jay  Smith,  owner  Akron,  N.  Y., 
or  C.  W.  Hogue  broker  Franklinville, 
X.  Y. 

No.  86. —  Farm  of  298  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Franklinville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  7  miles 
from  churches ;  1^  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 7  miles  from  milk  station  and 
bottling  works.  General  surface,  sloping. 
Altitude,  100  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  danc 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100 ;  in  pasture, 
198;  in  timber,  50,  maple  and  some  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  2  apple 
orchards.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  all  kinds 
of  grain,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  good 
barbed  wire.  House,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  good  bam,  30x74;'  3  other 
barns,  poultry  house,  hog  house.  House 
and  barns  watered  by  running  water; 
fields  watered  by  streams  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress L.  M.  Holmes,  owner,  Yorkshire, 
N.  Y.,  or  C.  W.  Hogue,  broker,  Frank- 
linville, N.  Y. 

No.  87. —  Farm  of  3 14  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Farmersville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 

4  miles  from  churches.  Nearest  village, 
Ashford,  reached  by  good  highway,  4 
miles  distant.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  114,  beech  and  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
18x24,  with  wing,  16x20.  Outbuildings, 
good  size.  House  watered  by  well,  bams 
and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  move  to 
city.  Price,  $5,600.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Price  includes 
team  and  farm  tools.  Address  Charles 
Wiser,  owner  Farmersville  Station,  N.  Y. 


No.   88. —  Farm   of   40   acres;    located 

5  miles  from  Franklinville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Farmersville  Stati6n  on  line  of  B.,  R.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Nearest  village  Franklinville,  5 
miles  distant,  population  1,568,  reached 
by  good  highway.  General  surface,  leveL 
Acres  can  be  used  as  meadow,  30;  in 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  6,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  pota- 
toes, corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  poor. 
House,  26x18,  with  wing,  16x22;  fair  con- 
dition. Barn,  26x30,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  barn  and  fields 
by  creek.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  moved  to  village.  Price  on 
application.  Address  M.  Wackins,  owner. 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 

*No.  89. —  Farm  of  215  acres;   located 

6  miles  from  Franklinville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
So.  1;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Farmersville  Station  on  line  of  B.,  R.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  4  miles 
from  churches;  1%  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Nearest  village  Franklinville,  5 
miles  distant,  population  1,568,  reached 
by  good  highway.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture, 
140;  in  timber,  25,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  buckwheat,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  26x18,  with  wing,  16x24. 
Outbuildings:  barn  40x80,  with  wing, 
30x50,  new;  good  hog  house.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Price,  $4,800.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Geo.  E.  Hogue,  owner.  Arcade,' 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  FBANKLINVILLB 

Population  2,663 

No.   90. —  Farm   of   40   acres;    located 

%  mile   from   Franklinville   P.   O.   and 

railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 

R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  churches ; 

2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory; 
^t  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  pasture,  20;  timber,  50, 
maples.  Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit  3  plum, 

3  cherry,  2  pear,  12  apple  trees,  1% 
acres  strawberries;  1%  acres  red  rasp- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  vegetables,  ber- 
ries, hay,  corn,  oats  and  beans.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  good  condition.  House,  14 
rooms,  fine  condition.  Barn,  40x40,  with 
basement,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by    drilled    well.      Barn    and    fields    by 
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springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  at  6%.  Address 
C.  W.  Hogue,  owner,  Franklinville,  X.  Y. 

No.  91. —  Farm  of  106  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Franklinville  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2^  mil^s 
from  churches;  2^/^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  bottling  works.  General  sur- 
face, slightly  sloping.  Nature  of  soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  65;  in 
timber,  25;  acres  tillable,  81.  Fruit,  2 
acres  of  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  good 
barbed  wire.  House,  9  rooms,  woodshed, 
painted.  Outbuildings:  barn,  32x44,  in 
good  condition;  horse  barn,  28x32,  in 
good  condition;  new  poultry  house,  12x 
18.  House  watered  by  spring  in  house. 
Barns  by  springs  and  running  water; 
fields  by  springs  and  running  water. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash.  Address  Otis  Laid- 
law,  owner,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  or  C  W. 
Hogue,  broker,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

No.  92. —  Farm  of  168  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Franklinville  Center  P.  O.; 
2V^  miles  from  Franklinville  railway 
station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.; 
\^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
2^  miles  from  milk  station.  General 
surface,  slightly  rolling;  20  acres  on 
hilltop.  Nature  of  soil,  light  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  90; 
in  timber,  50,  maple  and  beech,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  few 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  good  condition.  House,  7 
rooms,  woodshed,  newly  painted.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x60,  and  lean-to,  not 
painted;  new  hog  house,  16x20;  new 
hen  house,  12x12;  new  granary,  16x20. 
House  watered  by  spring;  barns  and 
fields  by  creek  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Possession  given  at  any  time. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
balance  on  long  time.  Address  H.  H. 
Thomas,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  owner,  or 
C.  W.  Hogue,  Franklinville,  N.  Y., 
broker. 

No.  93.— Farm  of  133^/^  acres;  located 
3^2  miles  from  Franklinville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  6  rods  from  school  and  church; 
3V2  mih»ft  from  butter  factory  and  con- 
densing plant ;  ^2  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory..    General  surface,  rolling.    Nature 


of  soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;  in  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  20,  second 
growth;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruity  30 
winter  apple  trees.  Beat  adapted  to 
oats,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fencep,  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
Hou&d,  9  rooms,  woodshed,  all  in  fine 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bam,  30x40, 
and  lean-to;  barn,  26x36,  botii  gambrel 
roofs;  hog  house,  poultry  house,  42x40; 
granary,  10x12;  wagon  shed,  14x24.  All 
buildings  nearly  new  and  painted. 
House  watered  by  drilled  well,  barn  and 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  $1,700  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Loren  Brooka,  owner, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  W.  Hogue, 
broker,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    FREEDOM 

Population  1,159 
No.  94. —  Farm  of  about  200  acres; 
located  1%  miles  from  Sandusky  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  1^  miles  from  churches;  milk 
taken  at  door;  '5  miles  from  powdered 
milk  factory;  1%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  large  village.  Arcade,  popula- 
tion 1,294,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Good  soil.  •  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  timber,  15,  hemlock,  maple,  birch  and 
beech.  Fruit,  100  trees.  Adapted  to  all 
crops  crown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire,  lair  condition.  House,  upright, 
18x24;  wing,  16x20,  and  wing,  16x30. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40,  with  wing. 
26x30,  and  wing,  14x35,  cement  floors. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  have  fine  water 
piped  from  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
The  house  has  fine  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Cement  milk  house  watered  with 
pipes.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Marriette  J.  Charles,  owner, 
Sandusky,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF  HUMPHREY 

Population  626 
No.  95.—  Farm  of  22  acres ;  located  V* 
mile  from  Humphrey  Center  P.  0.,  R.  D- 
1 ;  8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Great 
Valley  on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R.; 
yi  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  level.  Nearest  village,  Sala- 
manca, 13  miles  distant,  reached  br 
highway.  Acres  tillable,  22.  Fruit.  40 
apple   trees.     Best  *  adapted   to  general 
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farm  crops.  Fences,  poor.  House,  large, 
m  poor  condition.  Two  barns,  in  poor 
condition.  House  watered  by  well,  bams 
and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  b^  owner. 
Price,  $60  per  acre.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress S.  H.  Butler,  owner,  Humphrey 
Center.  N.  Y. 

TOWN    or    MACHIA8 

Population  1,529 
No.  96, —  Farm  of  120  acres;   located 

2  miles  from  Machias  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lime 
L.ake,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  2 
miles  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
1^  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  level.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.  Altitude,  1,400  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  90;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  5,  maple  and 
beech;  acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  25 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
hay  and  small  grains.  Fences,  good, 
mostly  wire.  House,  28x18,  2  stories, 
with  ells  24x16,  first  class  condition. 
Outbuildings:  gambrel  roof  barn,  40x60, 
gqod  condition ;  ells,  28x60  and  26x36, 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by  well 
and  cistern,  barns  by  well  and  wind- 
mill, fields  by  spring.  Lime  Lake  1^ 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,   $4,000   cash,   balance   on   mort- 

fage.    Address  Frank  J.  Hughes,  owner, 
f achias,  X.  Y. 
No.  97. —  Farm  of  194  acres;   locate 

3  miles  from  Franklinville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
I,  and  railway  station  at  Machias  Junc- 
tion, on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  ^^  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
milk  station  on  farm.  Highways,  level. 
Greneral  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravel  and  black  loam.  Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  140;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 90;  in  timber,  15,  ash,  bass  wood, 
maple,  beech  and  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  enough  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats  and 
other  grains.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  cement  cellar,  good 
size,  excellent  condition.  Outbuildings: 
bam,  44x110,  with  concrete  fioor  and 
gambrel  roof;  silo,  14x33;  concrete  milk 
house  with  tank  and  Chilly  King  cooler. 
House  watered  by  well,  bams  by  gaso- 
line pump,  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $17,000.  Terms,  $9,000  cash,  bal- 
ance o»  mortgage.  Address  J.  C.  Heidel, 
owner,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  NEW  ALBION 

Population  1,988 

No.  98. —  Farm  of  165  acres;  ^  mile 
from  New  Albion  P.  O.;  3^  miles  from 
Cattaraugus.  House,  large  and  in  good 
condition.  Barns,  in  good  condition. 
Good  orchard.  A  large  quantity  of  hard- 
wood timber.  Land  mostly  new  and 
well  adapted  to  hay  and  gram.  Watered 
by  creek  and  several  springs.  Price, 
$4,900.  Address  A.  P.  Burroughs,  owner, 
Suffem,  N.  Y.    Owner  wil)  rent. 

No.  99. —  Farm  of  316  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Cattaraugus  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie 
R.  R.;  4  miles  from  Little  Valley,  the 
county  seat ;  1  mile  from  school ;  3  miles 
from  churches,  Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Catholic;  2  miles  from  butter  factory;  1. 
mile  from  cheese  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Twelve 
miles  from  Salamanca,  reached  by  trol- 
ley from  Little  Valley.  Surface  of  farm, 
gently  rolling,  no  steep  grades.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,200  feet.  Soil,  volusia 
series,  .light  loam,  hardpan  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
50;  in  timber,  75,  maple,  beech,  chestnut, 
basswood,  ash,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  225. 
About  60  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  oats,  corn  and  hay.  Wire 
fences,  in  good  condition.  Nine-room, 
2-8tory  house,  newly  painted  inside  and 
outside,  modem.  Main  barn  with  base- 
ment stable,  cement  floor,  90x34,  in  ^ood 
condition;  tool  house,  24x30,  adjoinmg; 
granary,  20x24;  shop,  18x22;  small  hen 
house.  Engine  house  over  well  adjoin- 
ing ^op.  House  watered  by  running 
water  piped  from  spring  to  cellar; 
barns,  water  pumped  from  drilled  well 
directly  ^nto  stable  by  gasoline  engine. 
Decupled  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  too  far  away  to  manage 
farm.  Price,  $30  per  acre.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  will  take  the  farm,  dairy 
of  30  cows,  tools,  a  1-horse  gasoline 
engine  for  pumping,  etc.;  new  silo, 
16x33,  was  built  last  year;  2  concrete 
w^atering*  troughs,  etc.  Address  Chas. 
H.  Glidden,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  E. 
Hawley  Ward,  owners,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    or   PEB8IA 

Population  1,780 
No.  100. —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Gowanda  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
ly^i  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Gowanda,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  Vi  niile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  seven 
churches;  iv4  miles  from  milk  station. 
HTghwdys,    good.      Surface,     somewhat 
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hilly.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  15 ;  in  timber,  10,  beech, 
maple,  chestnut,  hemlock,  etc.;  acres 
tillable,  15.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire. 
No  house  or  barn.  •  Watered  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  bv  tenant.  There 
is  a  fine  water  power  site  at  one  end  of 
place.  Dam  could  be  constructed  65  feet 
high  and  110  feet  long,  giving  a  fall  of 
80  to  90  feet.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  too  much  land.  Price,  $3,^0  with 
water  rights,  or  $1,500  without  water 
rights.  I'here  is  also  a  large  lime  kiln 
from  which  marl  could  be  manufactured. 
Terms  to  suit  buyer.  Address  Norman 
B.  Allen,  owner,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  for  cash  for  term  of  1  to  6 
years,  or  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  101. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
Ihi  miles  from  Gowanda  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Gowanda,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1^ 
miles  froni  school  and  churches;  ^  mile 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Gowanda,  population 
2,012.  General  surface  of  farm,  hilly. 
Soil,  gravellv  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
15;  in  timber,  35,  chestnut,  hemlock, 
beech,  maple,  hickory;  acres  till- 
able, 15.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  crops.  Fences,  wire,  mostly 
good.  Watered  by  never-failing  springs 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  There 
are  no  buildings  on  this  property.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  too  much  land. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Norman  B. 
Allen,  owner,  117  Main  Street,  Gowanda, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with  option  to 
buy. 

No.  102. —  Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
l^t  miles  from  Gowanda  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 
1^  miles  from  Gowanda  railway  station, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  1^  miles  from  churches;  ^ 
mile  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
sood.  Nearest  village,  Gowanda,  popu- 
lation 2,012,  distant  1^  miles,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  hilly 
Soil,  loam.  All  natural  pasture 
and  timber,  beech,  maple,  hickory  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  about  8.  Well 
adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences,  good,  wire. 
Watered  by  springs  and  brook,  never- 
failing.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  too  much  land.  Price,  $500. 
Terms,  $200  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
There  are  no  buildings  on  this  property. 
A  farm  of  50  acres  adjoining  can  be 
bought  with  the  above  if  desired.  Ad- 
dress Norman  B.  Allen,  owner,  117  Main 


Street,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent 
for  cash  for  term  of  1  to  5  years  or  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  BAin)OIJ»H 

population  2,486 

No.  103.— Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Randolph  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  M 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,650 
feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  75. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
oats  and  hay.  Fences,  barbed  wire, 
mostly  good.  House,  7  rooms  with  wood- 
shed. Barn,  42x90.  Watered,  house,  by 
cit^  water;  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.  Conewango  Creek  ^  mile  from 
farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
sellii^g,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $50  per 
acre.  Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wood, 
owner,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

No.  104. —  Farm  of  7  acres;  located.  1 
mile  from  Randolph  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  churches,  cheese  and  butter 
factories;  also  1  mile  from  milk  station 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Jamestown,  population 
31,297,  17  miles  distant,  and  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  gravellv  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  4;  acres  tillable,  7.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears',  grapes,  cherries  and  straw- 
berries. Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Fences,  barb  wire.  House,  in  good  con- 
dition. One  bam  and  hen  house. 
Watered,  house  by  drilled  well;  barn,  by 
well;  fields,  by  running  water.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  change 
of  business.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  part 
cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  Fred  C. 
Myers,  owner,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

No.  105. —  Farm  of  56  acres;  located  4 
miles  from  Randolph  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station  at  Kennedy,  on  line 
of  Erie  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  4 
miles  from  churches ;  6  miles  from  butter 
factory ;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory ;  1% 
miles  from  milk  station  and  3  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  .  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Jamestown,  population 
31,297,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
sandy  loarn^    Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
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meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  36;  in 
timber  25,  maple.  Acres  tillable,  20. 
Fruit,  apples,  cnerries  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  corn  and  hay.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
8  rooms,  good  condition,  hall  and  bath. 
Outbuildings:  bam,  36x44,  good  condi- 
tion, poultry  house,  hog  house,  30x27, 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  water 
system,  barn  by  well  and  fields  by  creek. 
Conewango  Creek,  1^  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  cash.  There  is  a  good  sugar  bush 
on  the  place,  can  tap  about  400  trees. 
Address  Mrs.  Berdene  S.  Bryant,  owner, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    SALAMANCA 
Population  6,760 
No.  106. —  Farm  of  136  acres;  located 
2   miles   from   West   Salamanca   P.   O.; 
3^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Sala- 
manca; 2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
West  Salamanca,  on  line  of  Erie,  B.,  R., 
P.  and  Pa.  R.  Rs.;   %  mile  from  school; 

2  miles  from  Protestant  church;  40  rods 
from  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  level.  Surface  of 
farm,  some  hilly  and  some  level.  Soil, 
good  gravelly  loam,  part  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
about  50;  remainder  in  timber,  hard  and 
soft  wood.  Fruit,  about  70  apple  trees. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  good.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  hay,  oats  and  corn. 
House,  10  rooms,  ,2  stories,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  40x4S;  bam, 
30x44,  capable  of  holding  25  cows  with 
5  horses,  silo,  hog  pen  and  hen  house, 
20x26,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns,  by  spring  and  creek; 
fields,  by  spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms, 
%  down.  Price  includes  all  stock  ex- 
cept 1  horse  and  buggy.  Telephone  in 
house.  Trolley  line  about  2  miles  from 
farm.  Address  J.  N.  Jones,  owner.  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  107.— Farm  of  192  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Little  Valley  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
Xo.  2;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Salamanca  on  lines  of  Erie,  B.,  R.,  P. 
and  Pennsylvania  R.  Rs.;  school  located 
across  the  road;  3  miles  from  churches;  4 
miles  from  butter  factory;  %  mile  from 
cheese  factory^  Salamanca  reached  by 
good  highway.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  65;  in  pasture,  60;  in  timber, 
70;  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
250  apple  trees,  variety.  Best  adapted  to 


corni  oatfl  and  hay.  Fences,  good  wire. 
House,  10  rooms;  also  a  tenant  house. 
Outbuildings:  barn  36x60,  basement  in 
good  condition;  horse  barn,  24x40,  good 
condition;  stock  barn,  21x52,  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  spring  and 
well;  barns  by  nuning  water  and  creek; 
fields  by  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes 
smaller  farm.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Price  includes  15  cows,  all  good 
farming  tools,  3  young  horses.  Address 
Cleon  Easton,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

No.  108. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located  3 
mUe^  from  Little  Valley  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Salamanca  on  lines  of  Erie,  B.,  R.,  P. 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads;  40  rods 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches;  5 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion; 3  miles  from  cheese  factory.  Near- 
est city,  Salamanca,  reached  by  good 
highway,  5  miles  distant.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  -Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  40; 
acres  tillable,  70.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
corn  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  9  rooms,  painted,  good 
repair.  Outbuildings  T  barn,  42x42,  nearly 
new,  with  basement;  corn  crib,  granary, 
etc.  House  and  barns  watered  by  wells; 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  cash.  Price  includes 
all  farming  tools,  2  horses,  7  cows.  Ad- 
dress L.  C.  Hoard,  owner,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

TOWN   OP   SOUTH   TALLET 
Population  584 
No.  109. —  Farm  of  77  acres;  located  6 
miles  from  Frewsburg  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  A.,  V.  &  P.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school ;  1  mile  from  Protest- 
ant church  and  butter  factory;  6  miles 
from  milk  plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,   Jamestown,    12  miles  distant, 
gopulation   31,297,  reached   by   rail   and 
ighway.     Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and 
level.    Altitude,  2,000  feet.    Soil,  gravel 
and  clay.    Acres  in  meadow,  34;  in  nat- 
ural  pasture,   23;    in   timber,   20,   pine, 
oak,   chestnut,   etc.     All  tillable  except 
woodland.     Fruit,   apples,    plums,   cher- 
ries and  peaches.    Best  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,   rye   and   millet.      Fences,   rail 
and  wire,  good  condition.     House,  16x24 
and   16x13.     Outbuildings:   barn,  42x50; 
barn,  24x36;  granary,  16x24;  hen  house, 
12x18;  shop,  16x24,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,    house    by    well    and    cistern. 
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fields  and  barrs  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $40  per  acre.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Laverne  Wheeler,  owner, 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  86. 

No.  110. —  Farm  of  144 Vj  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Frewsburg  P.  0.,R.  D.  86; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ono- 
ville,  on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  church  and 
butter  factory;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways  good.  Near- 
est city,  Jamestown,  11  miles  distant, 
population  31,297,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,900  feet.  Soil,  good,  clav 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  42;  in  natural 
pasture,  57%;  in  timber,  45,  chestnut 
and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  99%. 
Fruit,  90  apple,  12  plum,  8  pear,  8  peach 
trees;  also  currants,  gooseberries  and 
strawberries.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  'House,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  'Outbuildings,  barn,  38x48, 
with  cement  basement;  barn,  30x30;  2 
silos,  12x24  and  12x30,  good  condition; 
henhouse  and  hoghouse.  Watered,  house 
and  barns  by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.     Price,  $30  per 


acre.  Terms,  one*half  cash,  baUnee  on 
mortgage.  Address  Herbert  Morrill, 
owner,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  111. —  Farm  of  75  acres,  located  4 
miles  from  Onoville  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.,  1^  miles 
from  school,  4  miles  from  Catholic  and 
1%  miles  from  Protestant  church  and 
butter  factory,  6  miles  from  miU:  con- 
densing plant.  Highways  good.  Near- 
est cit^,  Jamestown,  13  miles  distant, 
population  31,297,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm  hilly.  Soil, 
clay,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in 
natural  pasture,  35;  mostly  chestnut, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
30  apple,  2  pear  and  2  cherry  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and 
wheat.  Fences,  wire,  good.  House, 
25x16,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  30x40,  henhouse  12x16,  granary 
10x16,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  and  field  by  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes,  to  go  into  other  business. 
Price,  $4,000,  including  10  cows,  3  horses, 
50  chickens,  wagons  and  implements. 
Terms  easy.  Address  Henry  Gribbin, 
Owner,  Onoville,  N,  Y.    Box  62. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Area,  752  square  miles.  Population,  67,106.  Annual  precipitation,  44.71  inches. 
Mean  temperature,  50.4°.  Number  of  farms,  4,785.  Average  price  of  farm  land 
per  acre,  $50.40.     County  seat.  Auburn. 

Located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  in  the  inland  lake  section.  Its  boundaries 
are  long,  narrow  and  irregular,  trending  north  and  south.  The  northern  line  is 
bounded  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  lower  western  part  by  Lake  Cayuga  and  touching 
Skaneateles  Lake  on  the  east.  Lake  Ow^asco  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  county, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Auburn. 

The  surface  features  of  the  county  are  undulating.  The  Seneca  river  traverses 
the  upper  half  of  the  county  with  numerous  small  streams  affording  good  water 
power  and  giving,  with  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  county,  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  consisting  of  a  fine  quality  of  sandy  or  gravelly  loam 
intermixed  with  clay,  muck  and  alluvium  in  the  northern  part,  and  a  very  pro- 
ductive gravelly  and  clay  loam  in  the  southern  part.  Markets  are  easily  reached 
over  the  New  York  Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  electric  lines  that  traverse 
almost  every  portion  of  the  county.  The  highways  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Cayuga  are  numerous  quarries  of  water  lime,  quicklime, 
gypsum  and  sandstone. 

There  are  reported  on  the  farms  of  the  coiuty  103,173  domestic  animals  and 
360,543  head  of  poultry.  The  products  of  the  county  fire  milk,  14,034,684  gallons 
from  27,ld9  dairy  cows,  the  total  receipts  for  all  dairy  products  being  $1,251,408. 
The  principal  crops  are  corn,  850,149  bushels;  oats,  1,210,652  bushels;  barley,  300,512 
bushels;  buckwheat,  388,598  busheiJs;  potatoes,  1,037,839  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
151,721  tons.  The  county  ranks  first  in  barley  and  buckwheat,  second  in  corn  and 
poultry,  fifth  in  honey  and  seventh  in  oats.  Cayuga  county  is  also  an  excellent 
fruit  county.  Apples,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  are  raised  in 
abundance  and  are  of  the  finest  quality.  There  are  scattered  throughout  the  county 
a  number  of  excellent  district  schools,  high  and  graded  schools,  all  up  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  the  state.    Wells  College  for  women  is  located 
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at  Aurora.     The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  this  county  is  $26,915,448,  an 
increase  of  19.8  per  cent,  over  the  value  given  in  1900.   • 


TOWN  OF  BRUTUS 
Population  2,221 
No.  112. —  Farm  of  23  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Weedsport  P.  0.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  West 
Shore  Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2^ 
miles  from  churches  of  ail  denomina- 
'tions;  3  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
way* good.  Nearest  village,  Weedsport, 
population  1,344,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  21.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  grain  and  alfalfa.  Fences,  in 
fair  condition.  House,  6  rooms,  in  fair 
condition.  Bam,  30x40,  with  basement 
and  wing  for  wagons.  Watered,  house 
by  well;  bams  by  well;  fields  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $2,100.  Term 
on  application.  Address  Eugene  Hoyt, 
Owner,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  E.  Bush 
&,  Co.,  agents,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CATO 
Population  1,569 

No.  113. —  Farm  of  65  €u;res;  locate 
3  miles  from  Weedsport  P.  O.,  R.  ©.; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Brick 
Church,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R, ;  %  mile 
from  school:  l^  miles  from  M.  E. 
church ;  1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
way, good.  Nearest  village,  Weedsport, 
population,  1,344,  reached  bv  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  7;  tillable,  50 
Fruit,  apples  and  small  fruit;  peaches, 
pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  general 
grain  and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Housed  9  rooms.  Bam,  36x66; 
silo,  in  good  condition.  Horse  barn  and 
small  hay  barn.  Watered,  house  by  well 
barns  by  well;  fields  by  springs.  Seneca 
River  1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
Price,  $4,600.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance 
subject  to  mortgage.  Address  E.  Mor- 
rill, owner,  We^sport,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  E. 
Bush  &  Co.,  agents,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

No.  114. —  Farm  of  225  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Jordan  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  R.,  S.  &  E.  trolley, 
N.  Y.  C.  and  West  Shore  Rya.;  80  rods 
from  school;  3  miles  from  Catholic, 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory;    1%     miles    from    milk    station. 


Highway,  good.  Nearest  villages, 
Jordan  and  Weedsport,  populations 
978  and  1,344  respectively,  distance  3 
miles,  reached  by  highway.  General, 
surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  452 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture,  12;  in 
timber,  10,  spruce,  hemlock,  beech,  etc., 
acres  tillable,  203.  Fruit,  7  apple, 
variety  of  fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  tobacco,  cabbage, 
grain  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  in  good  condition, 
furnace,  bath,  etc.  Barn,  40x70,  with 
basement,  30x60;  tobacco  shed,  24x60, 
all  in  excellent  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  pressure  system,  barns  by 
windmill;  fields  by  stream.  Otter  Lake 
1  mile  away;  Seneca  River  2  miles  dis- 
tant. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$17,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  at 
6  per  cent.  Address  William  Sayles, 
owner,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo.  Good- 
elle.  Inc.,  agents,  203  E.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Will  rent. 

No.  115. —  Farm  of  118  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Weedsport  P.  O.,  R.  D.; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Brick 
Church,  on  line  of  L.  V  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  M.  E.  church; 
1^^  mile  from  milk  station.  Highway, 
good  condition.  Nearest  village.  Weeds- 
port,  population  1,344,  reach^  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam,  also  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  25;  timber,*  15,  second 
growth;  tillable,  00.  Fruit,  apples,  40 
old,  70  young  trees,  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  alfalfa. 
Fences,  in  good  condition.  House, 
10  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: hay  barn,  36x48,  with  basement', 
another  barn,  30x56;  sheds,  milk  house, 
hen  and  hog  house.  Watered,  house  by 
well;  barns  by  windmill  pump.  Seneca 
"River  2^  miles,  also  Barge  Canal. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$8,500.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  J.  B.  Smith,  owner, 
Weedsport.  N.  Y.,  or  F.  E.  Bush  &  Co., 
agents,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  CONQUEST 

Population  1.10.1 

Xo.   116  —  Farm  of   100  acres:  located 
0   miles   from   Cato   P.   0.   and   railway 
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station  on  line  of  L.  V.  Ry.,  1^  miles 
from  school;  ^  mile  from  Methodist 
church;  7  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2^  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
^&y>  good  condition.  Nearest  village, 
Cato,  population  374,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  black 
and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  10;  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  40  apple,  all  kinds  of 
small  fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  oats,  wheat  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Bams,  36x62,  with  basement;  horse 
barn,  20x30;  granary,  16x22;  wind  mill; 
6  acres  of  alfalfa.  Watered,  house,  by 
wells;  bams  by  wells;  fields  by  stream. 
Lake  Ontario  10  miles  distant,  Seneca 
River  6  miles.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,500  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  C.  Colvin, 
owner,  Cato,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  E.  Buflh  &  Co., 
agent^  Weedsport,  N.  Y^ 

TOWN   OF  IBA 
Population  1,451 

No.  117. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Meridian  P.  O.,  R.  D.  49; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cato, 
on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R,;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3^  miles 
from  butter  factorv ;  5  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station;  11 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  fairly  good.  Nearest  city, 
Fulton,  12  miles  distant,  population 
10,480,  reached  by  highway.  Sur 
face  of  farm  a  little  rolling.  8oil, 
gravelly  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  40,  beech,  maple,  elm  and 
ash.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  100 
apple,  20  cherry,  10  pear  and  10 
plum  trees.  -Adapted  to  all  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  barbed 
wire  and  w^oven  wire.  House,  upright 
18x28,  south  wing,  16x36,  north  wing, 
20x24,  suitable  for  two  families.  Out- 
buildings, 2  sets,  barn,  100x32;  cow 
stable,  24x60;  tobacco  shed,  24x60;  hog- 
house,  cornhouse  and  henhouse.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  o.f  owner.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms, 
$2,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%  interest.  Address  Isaac  O.  Blake, 
owner,  138  Van  Anden  Street,  Auburn,  » 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  118. —  Farm  of  184  acres;  located 


1  mile  from  Ira  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  30  rods 
from  school;    I  mile  from  churches;    4 
miles  from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from 
cheese   factory   and   1    mile   from  milk 
station.       Highways,     improved     road. 
Nearest    village    Cato,    population    374, 
4   miles   distant,    reached  by   rail  and 
highway.         General       surface       leveL 
Nature    of    soil,    clay    and    limestone. 
Acres   ihat    can    be    used    as    meadow, 
154;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  ii>  timber, 
30,  mostly  hard  wood.     Acres  tillable, 
150.     Fruit,    150    bearing    apple    trees, 
peaches  and  small  fruit.    Best  adapted 
to    dairying    and    general    farm    crc^s. 
Fences,    fair    condition.     Large    square 
house,    10    rooms,    in    good    condttion, 
newly  painted.     New  barn  built  in  191 3, 
40x80,    with    basement,    plank    frame, 
gambrel  roof  with  steel  roofing,  a  small 
barn,    poultry    house    and    pig    house. 
House  watered  by  well,  bams  by  well 
and  fields  by  creek.    Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason    for  'Selling,    owner    desires    a 
smaller    farm.     Price,   $10,000.     Terms, 
cash.     Excellent  alfalfa  land,  sap  bush 
of     over     300    trees.     Address    H.    J. 
Wolven,  owner,  Ira  •Station,  N.  Y. 

No.  119. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Cato  P.  0.,'  R.  D.  No. 
48,  and  ^railway  station,  on  line  of 
L'.  V.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches.  Highways^  level 
and  good..  Surface,  rolling.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  70;  in  natural 
pasture,  70;  in  timber,  10,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  all 
kinds,  good  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  produce.  Fences, 
wire  and  raif  House,  10  rooms  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  large  grain 
barn,  corn  house,  poultry  house,  wagon 
house,  etc.  House,  watered  by  well  and 
cistern,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason*  for  selling, 
ill-health.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Samuel  B.  Daratt,  owner,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

No.  120. —  Farm  of  128  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Ira  P.  0.,  3^  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  V.  B.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches  and  S^^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Fulton,  population,  10,480,  11  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  clay. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  110; 
in  natural  pasture,  3;  in  timber,  13, 
beech,  maple,  hemlock  and  elm.  Acres 
tillable,    110.    Fruit,    apples,    peaches, 
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Srunef*  pears,  grapes  and  currants, 
lest  adapted  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com, 
tobacco  and  potatoes.  Fences,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  10  rck>m8  and  8  smaller 
rooms  for  clothes  presses,  etc.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  36x78,  with  basement; 
tobacco  shed,  24x60;  hay  shed,  24x48; 
corn  house,  with  basement,  18x28;  hog 
pen;  poultry  house,  12x60.  House 
watered  by  running  water,  bams  same. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $5,50.0.  Terms,- 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Oscar  A.  Foote,  owner,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

No.  121. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Cato  P.  C,  R.  D.  No. 
48  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  V. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  105;  in 
timber,  30,  10  acres  of  hard  wood  and 
20  acres  of  soft  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
104.  Fruit,  150  apple  trees  and  good 
variety  of  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
grain  of  all  kinds.  Fences,  American 
wire  and  barbed  wire.  House,  10  rooms, 
brick,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
grain  barn,  40  x  60,  with  basement, 
concrete  floor,  horse  bam,  com*  house 
hog  house,  etc.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  well  and  fields  by  well.  Forest 
Lake,  3  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  return  to  the  city.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  W.  A.  Damitt 
owner,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

No.  122. —  Farm  of  119  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Ira  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  No.  50; 
6  miles  from  *Ira  station  and  Cato  on 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  %  mile  froii 
school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  and  cheese  factory.  Near- 
est city,  Fulton,  population  10,480,  10 
miles  distant,-  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  sloping  to  south. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  30,  ash,  elm 
and  soft  maple.  Acres  tillable,  89. 
Fruit,  60  apples,  some  small  fruit. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Fences,  wire,  poor  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x50,  on  basement; 
wagon  house;  hog  house;  poultry  house 
and  tobacco  house.  House  watered  by 
spring,  bams  by  piped  water;  fields  by 
springs.  Occupiea  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price  $2,500.    Terms,   $800  down,   bal- 


ance on  time.     Address  William  Wig- 
gins, owner,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

No.  123. —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lysander  P.  O.,  R.  D.  60; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lam- 
sons,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2 
miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from  dis- 
trict school;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam  and  some 
gravel.  Acres  in  pasture  3,  in  timber, 
second  growth  of  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  65.  Fruit,  30  apple  and 
2  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  tobacco. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  in  poor  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories  and  attic, 
24x35,  wing,  1  story  and  attic,  18x30. 
Outbuildings:  barns,  30x40,  corn  house, 
poultry  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  well  and  cistern, 
barns  by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $33 
per  acre.  Terms,  carii.  Would  accept 
mortgage  of  $800.  Address  Mrs.  Sarah 
M.  De&lt,  owner,  Lysander,  N.  Y.,  or 
D.  M.  Ferine,  broker,  415  Forman 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  LEDTABD 

Population  1,719 
No.  124. —  Farm*  of  110  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Aurora  P.  O.,  R.  D.  29;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Levanna, 
on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  skimming  station.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest  city. 
Auburn,  14  miles  distant,  population 
34,668,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about 
600  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam,  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  15;  in  timber,  15,  sugar 
maple,  basswood,  hickory  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  20  apple,  30 
peach  and  8  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to 
all  crops  grown  in  this  climate,  ideal 
for  alfalfa.  Fences,  woven  wire,  mostly 
new.  House,  9  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  bam,  20x60;  bam,  36x65, 
good  condition;  pighouse,  tool  shed, 
work  shop,  corn  crib  and  several  chicken 
houses.  Watered,  house  by  well  and 
cistern,  bams  by  well,  fields  by  well. 
This  farm  is  1  mile  from  Cayuga  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business  in  Philadel- 
phia. Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms, 
$2,700  down,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Iliis  would  make  a  fine  fruit  or  poulti*y 
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farm.     Address  J.  P.  Davenport,  owner, 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  29. 

TOWN  OF  MENTZ 
Population  1,909 
No.  125. —  Farfli  of  70  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Port  Byron  P.  O.,  R.  D.; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  W.  S.  R.  R.,  also  R.  S.  &  E. 
trolley  and  the  Barge  canal  passes  close 
to  farm;  1  mile  from  school  and  M 
mile  from  churches;  1%  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  1%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  wide  road,  level,  good  con- 
dition. General  surface  of  farm,  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  and  lime  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  65.  P'ruit,  about  100  trees, 
25  acres  in  meadow,  2  in  timber,  20  in 
pasture.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  general  crops.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  fair.  House,  fairly  good, 
7  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn  30x70,  fair 
condition.  House  watered  by  well,  barns 
by  springs,  fields  by  springs  and  creek. 
4  miles  from  Seneca  river,  8  miles  from 
Skaneateles  Lake  and  9  miles  from  Ca- 
yuga Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Will 
give  possession  at  any  time.  Has  33 
acres  of  good  land  adjoining,  with  house 
and  buildings,  which  he  will  sell  with 
the  above  70  acres.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age.  Price,  $3,800.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash  payment,  balance  5%  mortgage. 
Address  Charles  Morgan,  owner,  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  S.  Hutchinson, 
agent,  107  West  Kennedy  street,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MORAVIA 
Population  2,160 
No.  126. —  Farm  of  92  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Moravia  P.  0.,  R.  D.  13, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Ry.;  1  mile  from  district  school 
and  3%  miles  from  high  school; 
3^  miles  from  churches;  3^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  1%  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  3%  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  State 
road.  Nearest  village,  Moravia,  popula- 
tion 1,324,  reached  by  State  road.'  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling,  gradual  slope  to 
west.  Soil,  loose  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  66;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  In 
timber,  6;  hardwood;  acres  tillable,  70. 
Variety  of  fruits.  Adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Fences,  wire,  fairly  good  con- 
dition ;  lO-room  house.  Barn,  hen  house, 
granary.  Watered,  house  by  running 
water;    barn    by    running   water;    field 


trout  brook.  Farm  is  situated  i^ithin 
4  miles  of  Owasco  Lake  and  9  miles  of 
Skaneateles  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,'  poor  health.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  easy.  Auburn  and  Mo- 
ravia bus  line  passes  twice  a  day.  Ad- 
dress W,  J.  Lester,  owner,  R.  D.  13, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  NILES 

Population  1,209 
No.  127. —  Farm  of  176  acres;  located 6 
miles  from  Moravia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  1  mile 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. .  Highway,  good  with  State  roai 
*^  mile  away.  General  surface,  gener- 
ally level.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  130.  Acres  in  meadow,  75; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  30, 
second  growth.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
ipotatoes  and  general  crops.  Fences, 
post  and  wire.  House,  original 
house  burned,  the  small  house  can  be 
used.  Outbuildings,  2  barns  40x80  and 
40x70,  in  fair  condition  and  some  smaller 
outbuildings.  House  watered  by  well; 
barns  by  well  and  springs.  Cayuga 
and  Owasco  Lakes  very  near.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  old 
age.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $900  down 
and  balance  on  5%  mortgage  to  run  to 
suit  purchaser.  Address  W.  W.  House, 
owner,  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  S. 
Hutchinson,  agent,  107  West  Kennedy 
street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SEMPBONIUS 
Population  756 
No.  128^— Farm  of  86  acres;  located  4 
miles  from  Moravia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  16,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  2.  miles  from 
churches ;  V^  mile  from  butter  factory ;  3 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Cortland,  population  11,504, 
14  miles  distant,  and  reached  by  both  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  sloping. 
Altitude,  400  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  34;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  16,  consisting  of 
sugar  maple,  basswood,  ash  and  beech; 
acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  peaches  and  small  fruits. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes and  dairying.  Fence*,  mostly  mesh 
wire;  12  room  house,  good  condition; 
2  barns  and  3  hen  houses.     House  and 
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bams  are  supplied  with  spring  water, 
also  fields.  Farm  is  within  7  miles  of 
Owasco  Lake,  and  4  miles  of  Como 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Price,  $3,600. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  Frank  A.  Corry,  owner,  Mo- 
ravia, N.  Y. 

No.  129. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Moravia  P.  0.,  R.  D.  59,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Ry. ;  %  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  churches;  1%  miles  from  butter 
factory;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  gravel  and  State  road.  Near- 
est village,  Moravia,  population  1,324, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm 
mostly  level.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil, 
rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  10,  con- 
sisting of  ash  and  elm;  acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  bar- 
ley, oats,  com  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  12  rooms,  good  condition ;  2 
barns;  pig  pen;  chicken  house;  granary; 
silo.  House  and  bams  are  supplied  with 
water;  fields,  by  springs.  Farm  is  situ- 
ated 2%  miles  from  Skanea teles  Lake 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Os'wego  Lake. 
Unoccupied  at  present.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, other  business.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress George  S.  Cady,  owner,  Box  364, 
Moravia,  N.  Y.  • 

No.  130. —  Farm  of  114  acres;  located  7 
miles  from  Moravia  P.  0.,  R.  D.  15;  9 
milee  from  railway  station  at  Homer,  on 
line   of  D.,   L.   &   W.   railway;    1   mile 
from    school;    2    miles    from    churches; 
2   miles   from   butter   factory;    9  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and   7  miles  from 
milk  station.    Highways,  some  hilly  but 
good.     Nearest  city,  Cortland;   nearest 
villages.    Homer   and   Moravia^   popula- 
tion 11.504,  2,695  and  1,324,  respectively. 
Cortland  is  12  miles  distant,  and  reached 
by  highway.    Soil,  gravelly  loam.    Acres 
in  meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  30; 
in  timber,  25,  consisting  of  beech,  birch, 
maple,  hemlock,  ash,  chestnut  and  oak; 
acres  tillable,  89.     Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums   and   cherries.     Best  adapted   to 
oats,  barley,  com  and  potatoes.    Fences, 
post  and  wire.     House,  15  rooms,  first 
class   condition;    2   barns;    hen   house; 
ho^   house.     Bams   need    some   repair. 
Watered,    house    by    well;     bams    by 
springs;  fields  by  springs.    Farm  is  sit- 
uated within  2^1  miles  of  Skanea  teles 
Lake.    Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for 
selling,     poor     health.       Price,     $6,000. 


Terms,  cash.  Address  William  B.  Har- 
mon, owner,  R.  D.  15,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

No.  131. — Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  New  Hope  P.  O.,  R.  D.  59; 
10  miles  from  station  at  Moravia,  on  line 
of  Lehigh  Valley  Railway;  ^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches, 
2  miles  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  10  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways  are  good. 
Nearest  village,  Moravia;  population 
1,324,  reached  Dy  highway  (IState  road). 
Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level.  Soil,  .good, 
dry,  warm  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  nasture,  75;  in  timber,  25, 
consisting  oi  beech,  maple  and  basswood; 
acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  apples,  cher- 
ries, plums  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  corn,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  all  in 
good  condition ;  10-room .  house,  with 
creamery  attached,  in  good  condition; 
2  barns,  hen  house,  hog  pen,  shop,  silo. 
Watered,  running  water  in  house;  barns 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Farm  is  within 
%  mile  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  half  cash, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent dairy  farm^  Address  Fred  J. 
Cady,  owner,  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  59. 

No.  132. —  Farm  of  251  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Moravia  P.  0.,  R.  D.  16, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  factory; 
4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  6  miles  to 
milk  station.  Highway,  good.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly.  ^Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  pasture,  15;  in  timber, 
70,  beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
170.  Fruit,  5^  acres  of  apples,  age  10 
to  40  years,  small  fruits  for  home  use. 
best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  wire  and  wall.  House,  large,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
40x120,  with  ell  40x45;  barn,  18x30;  hog 
house,  30x15;  poultry  house  and  two 
store  houses;  tenant  house  and  two 
barns.  House  watered  by  running  water 
and  two  wells;  running  water  in  bams; 
fields  watered  by  creek  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age  of  owner.  Price,  $16,000.  Terms, 
reasonable!  Address  Charles  Fitts, 
owner,  R.  D.  No.  16,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SPBINOPOBT 
Population  1,447 
No.  133. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Union  Springs  P.  0.  and 
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railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  high  school  and 
seminary,  churches,  butter  factory,  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  good.  State  road  building  to 
Auburn.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  500  feet.  Soil,  lime'  loam, 
good  alfalfa  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  75, 
of  which  there  are  30  acres  of  alfalfa; 
acres  in  timber,  10,  honey  locust;  acres 
tillable,  240.  Fruits,  several  varieties, 
especially  fine  for  raising  peaches  and 
small  fruits.  Adapted  to  wheat,  com, 
potatoes,  oats,  etc.  Fences,  woven  wire 
and  honey  locust  posts,  of  which  1  mile 
of  fencing  was  built  last  year.  Three 
houses,  one  of  18  rooms,  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  steam  heated;  has  the 
latest  improved  plumbing  throughout;  1 
of  8  rooms  and  1  of  10  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: g^ain  and  basement  barn, 
45x100,  40  stanchions;  hay  barn,  60x100, 
hog  and  poultry  houses,  carriage  and 
horse  stables,  ice  house  and  tool  house, 
garage  for  3  automobiles;  some  of  the 
buildings  recently  painted.  Watered, 
house  by  spring  water ;  barns  by  running 
water;  fields  by  springs  and  streams. 
Cayuga  Lake,  40  miles  in  length,  is  close 
by  and  in  sight  of  the  buildings.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant  and  ^wner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  engaged  in  other  business. 
Price  and  terms  will  be  given  upon  ap- 
plication. Owner  will  sell  stock  and 
tools  if  desired.  Address  Chas.  S.  Hut- 
chinson, 107  West  Kennedy  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SUMMER  HILL 
Population   613 

No.  134. —  Farm  of  187  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Locke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  20; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Groton, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school,  Protestant  church  and  but- 
ter factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station 
and  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways 
hilly.  Nearest  city,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm 
nearly  level,  a  little  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,100  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  timber,  40,  beech,  maple 
and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  145. 
Fruit,  100  apple,  12  pear  and  10  cherry 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
buckwheat  and  hay.  Fences,  barbed  wire. 
House,  12  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
56x24,  fair  condition;  barn,  70x30,  fair 
condition;  hen  house,  18x60.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well ;  fields  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for  selling, 


advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  down  and  long  time  for 
balance.  Address  Luther  Carpenter. 
owner,  Locke,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  J?o.  20. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  135. —  Farm  of  127  acres;  located 

7  miles  from  Locke  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  20; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Homer, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  20  rods 
from  school ;  1  mile  from  Baptist  church ; 
1^  miles  from  butter  factory;  €  miles 
from  milk  station;  8  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,100  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam,  clay 
subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  tim- 
ber, 17,  beech,  maple  and  basswood. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  apples,  pears 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  po- 
tatoes, buckwheat  and  hay.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  poor  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  nearly  new.  Outbuildings:  dairy 
barn,  30xo0  and  horse  -btCm,  30x40,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  bams  by 
well;  fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  long  time.  Address  Mrs.  Luther 
Carpenter,  owner,  Locke,  N.  Y.,  K.  D. 
No.  20. 

TOWN  OF  THBOOP 

Population  960 

No.  136. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Auburn  P.  0.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Auburn,  on  line 
of  N.  y.  C.  and  L.  V.  R.  Rs. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Baptist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches;  2^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Auburn,  population  34,668,  2^2  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway,  1  mile  from 
city  line.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level, 
part  rolling.  Soil,  good  loam,  little  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  5,  beech  and  maple;  acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees,  15 
pear  trees,  a  *few  plum  and  crab  appie 
trees.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  hay  and 
grain.    Fences  barbed  wire,  fair.    House 

8  rooms.  Barns,  34x24  and  34x46.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by 
spring.  Four  miles  from  Owaaco  Lake. 
Good  sand  bank  on  farm.  Good  dainr 
farm  or  a  good  farm  for  garden  truck. 
Occupied  by  tenant,  leased  for  1  year, 
with  privilege  of  longer  if  not  sold.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  lives  too  far  awav 
to  handle  to  advantage.     Price,  $6,000. 
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Terms,  $1,000  cash.    Address  Lillian  R. 
Arnold,  owner,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  VENICE 
Population  1,843 
No.  137. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Venice  Center  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  A.  &  L. 
R.  R. ;  4  miles  from  butter  factory;  1 
mile  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Auburn,  popu- 
lation, 34,668,  15%  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface,  partly 
level  and  partly  rolling.  Altitude,  1,100 
feet.  Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  10, 
beech,  maple  and  basswood;  acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  plums 
and  pears.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire,  board  and  rail,  not.  very  good. 
House,  39x36,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  30x90;  horse  barn,  30x36, 
cow  barn;  2  hen  houses;  hoghouse.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  spring.  This  prop- 
erty is  10  miles  from  Cayuga  Lake; 
Owaaco  Lake,  5  miles  distant.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  and  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  $2,000, 
mortgage  can  remain.  Would  sell  ad- 
joining 80  acres  with  the  105  described 
above.  There  are  two  sets  of  buildings, 
two  orchards  and  small  fruits  and  18 
acree^of  timber  on  this  property.  Will 
sell    both    farms    for    $9,500.     'Address 


Amos  Emory  Hutchinson,  owner,  Venice 
Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  138. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Moravia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  19; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ven- 
ice Center,  on  line  of  Auburn  &,  Ithaca 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches; 
4  miles  from  Catholic  church;  2%  miles 
from  butter  factory ;  2%  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city. 
Auburn,  population  34,668,  16  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm  mostly  level,  part  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  20;  acres  tillable,  155. 
Small  orchard,  mostly  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  fair 
condition.  Good-sized  house  in  good  con- 
dition. Hay  barn,  80x40 ;  grain  bam,  70x 
34;  sheds,  horse  barn,  hogpen^  chicken- 
house,  all  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  2  wells;  barns,  by  well;  fields, 
by  brook;  5  miles  from  Owasco  Lake,  10 
miles  from  Cayuga  Lake.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  A  good,  productive  farm.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  lives  at  a  distance 
from  farm  and  cannot  care  for  it.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Charles  A.  Karkee,  owner,  High- 
land Park,  Ky.,  or  Henry  M.  Jewett, 
agent,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 

Area,  1,099  square  miles.  Population,  105,126.  Annual  precipitation,  39.09 
inches.  An9ual  mean  temperature,  50.3°.  iNumber  of  farms,  7,500.  Average  price 
of  farm  land  per  acre,  $58.38.    County  seat,  Mayville. 

Located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie, 

The  surface  features  are  mostly  hilly  and  rolling  upland.  A  bluff  of  20  or  30 
f^t  elevation  extends  along  the  lake  front,  and  from  its  summit  the  land  spreads 
out  in  an  undulating  region,  gradually  rising  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles. 
This  comparatively  level  tract  is  bordered  by  the  declivities  of  a  hilly  upland  which 
covers  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  county.  These  uplands  are  broken 
by  deep  valleys.  The  county  is  well  watered,  there  being  several  small  lakes  in  the 
highlands.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  principally  clay,  mixed  with  disintegrate  shale, 
generally  known  as  flat  gravel.  In  the  valleys  is  found  a  line  quality  of  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam  mixed  with  alluvium.  Along  the  lake  shore  is  a  strip  of  very  pro- 
ductive clay  loam.  The  uplands  of  the  county  are  all  arable  to  their  summits.  This 
is  the  greatest  grape  producing  county  in  the  United  States.  The  last  census  shows 
that  3,582  carloads  of  grapes,  1,225,000  gallons  of  grape  juice  and  750,000,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  were  produced  on  the  35,000  acres  of  vineyard  land.  The  other  leading 
)>roduct8  are  as  follows:  Corn,  500,850  bushels;  oats,  846,513  bushels;  buckwheat, 
257,341  bushels;  barley,  36,392  bushels;  wheat,  19,379  bushels;  potatoes,  778,277 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  228,907  tons.  In  respect  to  livestock  the  number  of  farms 
reporting  domestic  animals  is  6,963,  classified  as  follows:  dairy  cows,  49,648; 
horses,  17,363;  swine,  20,757;  sheep,  14,294;  poultry,  325,621.    There  were  produced 
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33,384,208  gallonB  of  milk.  The  total  receipts  for  sale  of  dairy  products  was 
$2,034,455.  Valuation  of  all  farm  property  is  given  as  $43,738,499,  an  increase  of 
41.8  per  cent,  since  1900. 

"The  county  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  lines  of  transportation.  There  are  277 
district  schools  in  the  county  besides  the  graded  and  high  schools  in  the  villages. 
These  are  all  of  the  same  high  standing  demanded  by  the  State.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  are  scattered  throughout  the  county.  There  are  forty  agricultural 
organizations,  thirty-six  miles  of  state  joad  and  1,896  miles  of  improved  highway. 
The  county  ranks  first  in  grapes,  second  in  currants,  and  fourth  in  poultry. 


lOWK  OF  ABKWBIQHT 

Population  848 
No.  139. —  Farm  of  356  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Cassadaga  P.  O.,  R.  D.  31 ; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lacona, 
on  line  of  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  R.  R.;  school 
across  street;  2  miles  from  churches; 
6  miles  from  milk  station;  butter  fac- 
tory across  street.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Fredonia,  population  5,285,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
hilly.  Altitude,  about  1,500  feet.  Soil, 
volusia  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  120, 
hemlock,  maple  and  beech;  acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  500  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
New  house,  30x40,  running  water.  New 
barn,  40x60;  old  barn,  35x75;  hogpen, 
20x30;  henhouse,  15x15,  nearly  new. 
Spring  piped  to  trough,  then  to  bam. 
Over  a  dozen  springs.  Farm  is  9  miles 
from  Lake  Erie.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot  attend 
to  farm.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  one- 
third  cash.  Address  Rosie  E.  Pierce, 
owner,  care  C.  D.  Sessions,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  BUSTI 

Population  2.136 
No.  140. —  Farm  of  159  acres;  located 
about  6  miles  from  Jamestown  P.  0., 
R.  D.  79,  and  railway  station,  line  of 
Erie  R.  R.  and  J.  C.  &  L.  R  R.  R.,  %  mile 
from  school,  1%  miles  from  churches, 
3  miles  from  butter  factory,  milk  wagon 
passes  farm,  8  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly.  Surface  of  farm  level  and  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  ft.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50 ;  in  timber,  60,  beech,  maple  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  an 
old  orchard  of  50  apple  trees,  young 
pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  not  yet 
bearing.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.    An  old  farm  house  with 


6  rooms  downstairs  and  4  upstairs,  wood- 
shed attached.  Outbuildings,  three  barns, 
one  26x30  and  two  30x40.  Watered, 
house  by  first-class  drilled  well,  fields, 
by  spring  and  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot 
attend  to  farm.  Price,  $35  per  acre. 
Terms,  $1,500  cash,  payments  on  balance 
must  be  completed  in  10  years.  Will 
sell  adjoining  farm  of  100  acres,  making 
259  acres,  for  $7,900  cash.  Address 
Eimice  E.  Tuttle,  owner,  Jameatbwn, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  79. 

No.  141. —  Farm  of  62  acres;  located 
2V1b  miles  from  Busti  P.  O.  and  7  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Jamestown  on 
Erie  Railroad;  1  mile  from  school  and 
2^  miles  from  Protestant  churches  and 
butter  factory.  Highways  good,  some- 
what hilly.  Nearest  city,  Jamestown, 
population  31,297,  7  miles  distant.  Sur- 
face,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  25,  beech  and  maple. 
Fruit,  140  apple  trees,  different  varieties, 
some  pears  and  grapes.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms.  Out- 
buildings, ample  for  farm.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  bams,^  by 
running  water.  This  farm  is  4  niiles 
from  Chautauqua  Lake.  Price,  $5,000. 
Address  S.  0.  Smith,  ownei^  22  Derby 
St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

No.  142. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Jamestown  P.  O.,  R.  D.  79, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie,  J. 
G.  A  L.  £.  and  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  Railroads, 
1%  miles  from  churches;  ^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
milk  wagon  passes  door;  8  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly.  Surface  of  farm  level  and 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1.500 
ft.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres*  in  meadow, 
40 ;  in  natural  pasture,  50 ;  in  timber,  10. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  an  old  apple 
orchard  of  about  25  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,  fair.  House,  2  stories,  32x28,  needs 
some  repairs.  Outbuildings,  henhouse, 
barn  30x40,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  stream.     Reason  for 
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Belling,  owner  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $35  per  acre.  Terms,  $1,500  caah^ 
payments  on  balance  must  be  completea 
in  10  years.  A  liberal  discount  will  be 
made  for  cash.  Address  Eunice  Tuttl^ 
owner,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  79. 

TOWN  or  CABBKLL 
Population  1,564 

No.  143.~Farm  of  93  acres;  %  mile 
north  from  Frewsburg  P.  0.,  R,  D.  84, 
on  line  of  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  R,  R.;  1  mile 
from  station;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Methodist  church  and 
4  other  churches.  Highways,  good, 
level  roads.  5^  miles  from  Jamestown, 
population  31,207,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  mostly  gravelly  loam,  little 
clay.  Acres  in  meadow,  61;  in  natural 
pasture,  30.  Some  wood  in  pasture; 
have  sold,  a  quantity  of  hemlock  and 
pine  timber,  but  have  reserved  enough 
lor  use  of  farm.  About  40  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to«oats,  corn,  wheat,  bar> 
ley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
mostly  barbed  wire,  good  condition, 
some  woven  wire.  House,' upright,  16z 
26;  S.  L.,  18x26;  E.  L.,  16x20;  10  rooms. 
Horse  bam,  30x40;  cow  barn,  40x44;  in 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  well; 
iMirns,  by  well ;  fields,  by  two  brooks  and 
a  spring.  Conewango  Creek  forms  the 
northwest  boundary  of  farm.  Frewsburg 
is  a  thriving  little  village  in  which  are 
4  sawmills  and  1  canning  factory. 
The  Jamestown  S,  Warren  trolley  runs 
through  the  village.  The  Delaware  A 
Eastern  R.  R.  will  soon  run  within 
3  miles  of  the  farm  to  Gilboa,  a  town 
of  250  inhabitants,  where  there  will  be 
a  depot.  Farm  is  beautifully  located. 
Price,  $76  per  acre.  Terms,  2/3 
or  more  cash,  balance  on  bond  or  mort- 
gage. Reasons  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow  and  in  poor  health.  Name  and 
address  of  owner,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Dingky, 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

.No.  144. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Frewsburg  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  A.  V.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  ^  mile 
from  churches;  %  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 4%  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Gen- 
eral surface  slightly  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  10,  beech, 
birch,  maple,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  00. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  of  different  va- 


rieties. Best  adapted  to  com,  wheat; 
potatoes,  oats,  clover  and  timothy. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  18x30,  with  ell,.  15x29,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
40x45,  concrete  floor,  silo;  horse  barn, 
30x40;  carriage  barn,  26x32,  with  hay 
loft.  House,  watered  by  well;  bams,  Xxy 
springs,  and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selUng,  old  age. 
Price,  $5,250.  Terms  on  application. 
Address  S.  G.  Anderson,  owner,  R.  D., 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y.,  or  D.  C  Strong, 
broker,  Jamestown,  K.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CHARLOTTE 

Population  1,258 
No.  146. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Sinclairville,  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
40;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Sinclairville,  on  line  of  V,  ,A.  V.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  y^  mile  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Jamestown,  population  31,207,  16  miles 
distant,  reached  bv  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  yellow  loam,  dark 
loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20, 
maple;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  buckwheat  and  millet.  Fences, 
woven  wire.  Good  house,  nearly  new, 
15  rooms.  Outbuildings,  new;  cow  barn, 
42x60;  horse  barn,  30x40;  henhouse,  16x 
50;  storehouse,  20x28;  sugar  house;  3 
sheepbarns,  one,  12x38,  one,  12x45,  and 
one,  18x15.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  This  property  is  14  miles  from 
Chautauqua  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of  the 
owner.  Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  S.  6. 
Irwin,  owner,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  CHAXJTAUQITA 
Population  3,515 
.No.  146. —  Farm  of  47  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Mayville  P.  O. ;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Mayville,  on 
line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches;  about  3  miles  from 
butter  factory;  %  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,     Mayville,     population,     1,122, 
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reached  by  highway  or  trolley.  Sur- 
face, rolling;  eafiy  grade;  can  all  be 
worked.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
over  20;  in  natural  pasture,  about  20; 
in  timber,  about  7,  beech,  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  30.     Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  150 

grapevines  (a  good  farm  for  grapes), 
est  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail.  House,  1^ -stories,  1  story 
wing;  12  rooms.  Six  buildings  on  farm; 
horse  bam,  22x30,  in  fair  condition; 
cow  barn,  large  enough  for  8  head  of 
cattle;  hen  house,  1%  stories;  hall,  24x40, 
2  stories;  building,  1%  stories.  House 
watered  by  pump  in  kitchen;  barns  from 
house.  One  mile  from  Chautauqua  Lake. 
Highways  on  two  sides  of  farm,  trolley 
car  on  highway  in  front  of  house.  Can 
have  natural  gas  for  fuel.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
whole  or  half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  M.  F.  «fa- 
cobsen,  601  East  6th  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

No.  147. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Mayville  P.  0.,  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sherman,  on 
line  of  Penn.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ; 
1^4  miles  from  churches;  5  miles  from 
butter  factory  f  5  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 4  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  black 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10,  beech,  hemlock,  200  maple,  cherry, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  Spies,  Baldwins, 
early  varieties,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  26x38;  cow 
barn,  24x38;  horse  barn;  poultry  house, 
12x16;  hog  house,  12x20,  tool  shop, 
12x20,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well  and  cistern;  barns  by 
well,  and  fields  by  well.  Chautauqua 
Lake,  4  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address,  J.  L. 
Smith,  owner,  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  J. 
Bement,  broker,  Sherman,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  148.— Farm  of  133  acres;  2  miles 
from  Hartfield  P.  0.,  R.  D.  44,  and 
railway  station  at  Hartfield  on  line  of 


Chautauqua  Lake  R.  R.:    ^  mile  from 
school,   2   miles  from   Union,   Christian 
and    Episcopal  churches;    1    mile   from 
cheese    factory.      Highways,    good,    but 
hilly.    Nearest  village,  Mayville,  popula- 
tion, 1,122,  distant  4  miles,  readied  by 
highways.       Surface,     pastures     hilly, 
meadows  level  and  rolling.     Soil,  blade 
loam.    Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  natural 
pasture,  about  55;  in  timber,  30  to  40, 
beech,  maple,  ash,  basswood  and  cheriy. 
Acres  tillable,  about  100.    Fruit,  a  Urge 
number  of  apple  trees,  choice  varieties, 
fi,  few  fine  pear  trees,  few  peaches  and 
other  fruit.    Best  adapted  to  grass,  com, 
oats,  etc.     Fences,  a  few  rail,  the  rest 
wire,  in  fair  condition.'  House  upright, 
32x25;  wing,  18x50.    Outbuildings:  bam, 
40x50;  stable,  40x50;  horse  bam,  25x30; 
corn  bam,  20ix20;  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well ;  barns  and  fields 
by    spring    and    streams.      Chautauqua 
Lake,  2  miles,  away.    This  farm  is  well 
watered,   lying   in   a   sheltered   location 
with  excellent  timber  and  buildings  in 
good    condition.      Occupied    by    owner. 
Reason    for    selling,    this    property    ts 
owned   and   occupied   by   a   widow  and 
her  daughter,  who  cannot  conduct  farm. 
Price,   $40   per   acre.      Terms,   one-half 
cash,    balance    on    mortgage.      Address, 
M.  L.  Mallery,  owner,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 
No.  149.— Farm  of  200  acres;  locatid 
2  miles  from  Hartfield  P.  0-,  R.  D.  and 
railway   station  on   line  of  Jamestown 
and   Chautauqua    R.    R.;    1    mile   from 
school;  2  miles  from. churches ;  2  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Nearest  village,   Mayville,  coimty  seat, 
population,     1,122,     3     miles     distant, 
reached   by   rail   or   highway.     Greneral 
surface,  level,  some  side  hill.     Acres  in 
meadow,  150;  in  pasture,  50;  some  tim- 
ber, maple,  beech,  ash  and  'elm.     Acres 
tillable,  160.    Fruit,  orchard  of  60  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  com,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,    wire,    good    condition.     House, 
poor   condition,  but   livable.     Outbuild- 
ings,   large   barp,   small   barn,   2   silos. 
House,  watered  by  well,  fields  by  brook 
and     springs.       View     of     Chautauqua 
Lake  from  house.     Occupied  by  tenant 
Bossession  given  at  any  time.     Reason 
for    selling,    owner    in    other    business. 
Price,     $8,000.      Terms,    $3,000    down. 
Address,  H.  J.  Putnam,  owner,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    ELLEBT 
Population  1,69S 
No.  150.— Farm  of  215  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Sinclairville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
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10  and  railway  Btation  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
V^  mile  from  churches;  2  miles  to  butter 
factory;  1^  miles  to  cheese  factory; 
2  miles  to  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Jamestown,  popu- 
lation, 31,297,  8  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  00; 
in  timber,  25,  hardwood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  good  apple 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  hay.  Fences,  good  wire. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: 3  good  barns.  House  watered 
by  running  water;  bams  by  running 
water;  fields  by  brooks.  Occupied  by 
tenaiit,  leased  annually.  Price,  $50  per 
acre.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser,  small 
cash  payment.  Address,  H.  L.  Ames, 
owner.   Falconer,  N.  Y.     Will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  FRENCH  CBEEK 
Population  882 
No.  151. —  Farm  of  209  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Gilmer  P.  0.,  R.  D.  68, 
and  railway  station  on  l.ine  of  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3^ 
miles  from  churches;  3l^  miles  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Nearest  city,  Erie,  Pa.,  popula- 
tion 75,000,  23  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway  or  rail.  General  surface, 
north  'Slope.  -Altitude,  1350  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  140;  in  timber,  70,  beech, 
maple,  elm,  basswood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  35  apple,  pear 
and  prune  trees,  two  years  old.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
woven  and  'barbed  wire,  board  and  rail. 
House,  28x32,  with  wing,  16x24,  very 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  bam, 
50x59,  with  basement  stable  for  36  head 
of  cattle;  horse  bam,  30x40;  hog  hou8«v. 
poultry  house.  House  watered  by  well 
in  house;  well  in  horse  bam;  fields  by 
spring  and  brook;  French  Creek 
bounds  farm  on  the  north.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000,  Terms, 
^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Charles   W.    Kennedy,    owner,    Clymer, 

N.  Y. 

'So,  152. — ^Farm  of  1318  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  French  Creek  P.  O.;  3% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Clymer 
on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  2  schools 
and  ch*irches  on  place;  3%  miles  from 


butter  and  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta^ 
tion.  Highways,  State  brick  paved. 
Nearest  city,  Corry,  Pa,  population  10,- 
000,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. General  surface,  level;  slopes  to 
French  Creek,  which  is  in  center.  Alti- 
tude, 1,600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  grav- 
elly clay  and  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  500;  in  pasture,  300;  200,000 
feet  of  timber,  mostly  hardwood.  Fruit, 
200  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  general 
-farm  crops,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
all  kinds,  except  stone.  Houses,  5 
dwellings,  1  large  brick  mansion,  all 
improvements;  3  tenant  houses.  Saw 
mill,  feed  mill,  store,  etc.  5  barns, 
1  big  modem  bam,  60x100,  accommoda- 
tions for  155  ^ows;  silo,  etc.  House 
and, bams  watered  by  running  water; 
fields  by  springs  and  stream.  French 
Creek  and  Cutting  Brook  run  through 
place.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $65,000. 
Terms,  $30,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  6.  E.  Cart- 
right,  owner.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  C.  C.  Grien  &  (Jo.,  brokers,  200  Pearl 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HANOVEB 
Population  5,670 

No.  153. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Forestville  P.  O.  and  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Smith's 
Mills,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1/16  mile 
from-  school;  ^4  mile  from  Protestant 
churches;  ^  mile  from  cheese  factoir; 
3  miles  from  milk  station,  and  6  miles 
from  powdered  milk  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Dunkirk,  population 
17,221,  14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  *  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  45,  maple,  hemlock  and  beech; 
acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Adapted  to  grain  of  all  kinds,  grass  and 
grapes.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  story,  35x35,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  large  barn,  50x40,  with 
silo  and  shed;  barn,  35x40;  barn,  20x30, 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by  springs. 
This  farm  is  7  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $60  per  acre. 
Terms,  40%  cash,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress J.  L.  Hurlbert,  executor,  18  East 
Second  St.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

No.  154. —  Farm  of  197  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Forestville  P.  0.,  R.  D., 
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and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie 
K.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches  of  all  denominations;  % 
mile  from  cheese  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station;  6  miles  from  powdered 
milk  factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Dunkirk,  population  17,221,  11 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,000  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in 
timber,  35,  maple,  hemlock  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  160.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  grapes,  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  35x30,  1%  stories,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  large  barn,  with  silo, 
70x40;  hay  barn,  25x30;  cow  barn,  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  7  miles  from  Lake 
Erie.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Beason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $50 
per  acre.  Terms,  40%  down,  balance  on 
time.  A  State  highway  will  be  built  near 
this  farm  in  1915.  Address  J.  R.  Hurl- 
bert,  executor,  18  East  Second  St.,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HABMONT 
Population  2,847 
No.  165. —  Farm  of  320  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Ashville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  64 ;  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Chautau- 
qua, on  line  of  J.  C.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  %  mile  from  Method- 
ist church;  2  miles  to  other  churches; 
2  miles  from  milk  station,  6^  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant  and  pow- 
dered milk  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Jamestown,  12  miles 
distant,  population,  Jl,297,  reached 
by  trolley  and  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1,500  feet.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel,  clay 
subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  nat- 
ural,  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  70,  mostly 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruit,  250  apple  trees,  3  pear  and 
2  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  some  rail,  ^od 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  needs  slight 
repairs.  Outbuildings,  bam,  60x30; 
wing,  48x50;  two  other  barns,  30x40, 
good  condition;  shop,  18x30,  good  con- 
dition', 4  smaller  buildings.  Watered, 
house  and  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  liv- 
ing springs.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from 
Lake  Chautauqua  and  trolley.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.     Price,  $30  per  acre.    Terms, 


cash  or  part  cash.  AddresB  R.  M. 
Hutchinson,  owner,  Ashville,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  64. 

No.  156.~Farm  of  153%  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Clymer  P.  O.,  R-  D. 
61;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Panama,  on  line  of  Penn  R.  R.;  also  5 
miles  from  Bear  Lake  on  Erie  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from  Fre^ 
Baptist;  3%  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches;  3%  miles  from  butter 
factory;  3%  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
4  miles  from  milk  station;  10  milV? 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  g^ood. 
Nearest  village,  Panama,  population,  397, 
3%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  part  rolling. 
%  level.  Soil,  loam  and  graveL  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
in  timber,  30,  beech,  maple,  ash,  hem- 
lock and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  125  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
grass.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  32i^8,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  62x47;  bam,  60x40;  hog 
pen,  16x24;  hen  house,  16x12;  milk 
house,  12x18;  shop,  16x24;  wood  house, 
16x24.  House,  watered  by  spring;  bam-* 
by  creek,  and  fields  by  creek;  12  miles 
from  Lake  Chautauqua.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  tcw» 
old  to  work  the  farm.  Price,  $3,750. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  mortgage  for  bal- 
ance at  4%,  with  yearly  payments. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  John 
Emory,  Panama,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  roit 
for  cash  or  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  157. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  locate! 
2  miles  from  Niobe  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  e2. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  £rie  R. 
R. ;  2  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
church;  5  miles  from  butter  factory;  2 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk*  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city. 
Jamestown,  population  31,297,  15  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  hiffbwaT. 
General  surface,  rolling  and  leveC  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravel.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  2.  Acres  tillable,  33. 
Fruit,' 1  small  orchard  of  50  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  large  double,  lately  remodeled  at 
an  expense  of  $600.  Large  basement 
barn,    35x55,    good    condition.       Hony(> 

watered  by  well  and  running  spring; 
barns  by  spring,  and  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $1,900.  Terms 
,200  cash,  balance  on  mortga^.    Poul- 
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tiy  house,  14x80  feet,  and  hog  house. 
Address  S.  C.  Cornish,  owner,  Niobe, 
N.  Y. 

No.  168. —  Farm  of  320  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Stedman  P.  0.;   3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Chautauqua,  on 
line  of  J.,  C.  &  L.  £.  Ry.;   1  mile  from 
school;   ^  mile  from  churches;   collect 
milk  at  door;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory;   2   miles   from   cheese   factory;    2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highway,  good. 
Nearest    city,    Jamestown,    population, 
31,297,  distant  12  miles»  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.    General  surface  of  farm, 
slightly    rolling.     Altitude,    1,325    feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.     Acres  in 
pasture,     15;     in    timber,     75,    maple; 
100,000  feet  of  saw  lumber.    Acres  tilla- 
ble, 100.   Fruit,  6  acres  of  apple  orchard, 
250    trees,    Baldwins,    Greenings,    and 
others;  few  pears,  plums,  quinces,  cur- 
rants and  blackberries.    Best  adapted  to 
general   farming,   hay,   grain,   potatoes, 
beans  and  corn.    Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
in    fair   condition.     House,    frame,    1% 
stories,  10  rooms,  wing  to  house,  veranda 
and  good  cellar.    Barn,  58x24,  with  base- 
ment; milk  house,  18x30;  2  barns,  about 
40x60,    50x46;    2    hog   houses;    1    shop. 
Watered,  house  by  4  dug  wella;   bams 
by  2  springs;  fields  by  2  streams.     Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.    Price,  $9,600.    Terms, 
$3,500   mortgage   at   5%,   balance   cash. 
Woods   contain   sugar   bush   and   living 
springs.     Farm  can  be  divided  into  two 
farms.     Markets,  Mayville,  Chautauqua, 
Jamestown  and  Sherman.  Address  R.  M. 
Hutchinson,  owner,  Stedman,  N.  Y.,  R. 
F.  D. 

No.  169. —  Farm  of  113  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Sherman  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  Penn. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  4%  miles 
from  churches;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 7  miles  from  cheese  factory;  8 
miles  from  milk  station,  and  4%  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  rollinjp^.  Altitude,  about 
1,500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam, 
with  clay  subsoil.  Acres  that  ean  be  used 
as  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  38,  beech,  ash,  elm,  hemlock, 
and  1,000  sugar  maples.  Acres  tillable, 
65.  Fruit,  200  apple  trees,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  currants  and  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  hay,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes and  peas.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  cow  bam, 
40x44;  horse  barn,  28x38;  silo,  10x26; 
poultry  house,  18x60;  hog  house,  tool 
house  and  sugar  house.    House,  watered 

11      20 


by  well  and  cistern ;  barns,  by  well ; 
fields,  by  springs  and  creek.  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  5  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $3,800.  Terms,  jp2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Ad- 
dress Lucy  Eggleston,  owner,  Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  or  W.  J.  Bement,  broker,  Sher- 
man, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  POLAND 
Population  1,447 
No.  160.— Farm  of  223%  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Frewsburg  P.  0.,  R. 
D.  84;  3%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Falconer  Junction,  on  line  of  Erie  &  D. 
A.  V.  &  P.  R.  R.;  80  rods  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 4  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  James- 
town, population,  31,297,  distant  6 
miles,  reached  by  highway  and  trolley. 
Surface  of  farm,  meadows  and  upland. 
Soil,  excellent.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  123.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  30  trees.  Adapted  to  al- 
most all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  wire 
and  stumps.  Houses,  2,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Barns,  4  barns  and  outbuildings. 
Watered,  house,  by  pipes  from  spring; 
barns,  by  pipes  from  springs,  and  fields, 
by  creek.  Chautauqua  Lake,  7  miles  from 
farm.  Gonewango  Creek  runs  through 
meadows.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Tenant's 
lease  includes  agreement  of  release  in 
case  of  sale  of  farm.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  living  at  a  distance  too  great  to 
look  after  the  farm  personally.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  if  desired.  Terms  to  be  agreed 
upon.  Address  A.  D.  Betts,  owner, 
Downing  Avenue^  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  PORTLAND 
Population  8,058 
No.  161. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Brocton  P.  0.  and  ship- 
ping station  on  line  of  P.  &  E.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  level,  well  graded 
roads.  Nearest  large  villages,  Brocton, 
population,  1,181,  and  Dunkirk,  9  miles, 
population,  17,221,  reached  by  railroad 
and  trolley.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  7.  All 
tillable.  Fruit,  15  acres  of  grapes. 
Adapted  to  fruits  or  general  farm  crops. 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Base- 
ment barn,  26x36,  new  roof,  concrete 
floor,  good  condition.  Watered,  by  well. 
This  farm  is  2  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 
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Unoccupied.  Reaaon  for  selling,  owner 
has  two  farms.  This  farm  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  has  fine  maple  drive 
the  entire  length.  The  trees  are  large 
and  beautiful,  140  of  them  can  be  tapped 
Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  cash  $3,000, 
balance  on  easy  terms.  Address  Wm. 
Walden,  owner,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SHERMAN 

Population  1,668 

No.  162.— -Farm  of  247%  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Sherman  P.  0.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Penn.  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  high  school;  1  mile  from 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian churches;  1  mile  from  but- 
ter factory;  1%  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highway,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  vulage,  Sherman,  population 
836,  reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  sloping.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam  and  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  100;  in  timber, 
25,  basswood,  ash,  cherry  and  maple; 
acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  20  apple,  5 
cherry  and  2  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  hay,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  12  rooms, 
hot  and  cold  water,  bath  room,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  40x150  with 
basement,  large  silo.  Watered,  house  by 
running  water;  barns,  same;  fields  by 
creek.  Chautauqua  lake  9  miles  away. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $18,000. 
Terms,  $7,000  cash,  5%  mortgage,  easy 
payments.  Farming  tools  and  35  cows 
go  with  farm.  Address,  W.  J.  Bement, 
owner,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

No.  163. —  Farm  of  66  acres;  located  5 
miles  from  Sherman  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  No.  Clymer,  on 
line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  Vs  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  6  miles 
from  butter  factory;  8  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  8  miles  from  milk  station  and 
6  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
^&ys,  good.  General  surface,  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  good  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  60;  in  timber,  6,  2nd 
growth  of  beech,  maple  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  200  trees. 
Spies,  Baldwins,  Greenings,  early  varie- 
ties; 8  pear,  40  cherry.  10  plum,  11 
prune  and  3  quince  trees;  18  grape  vines,, 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and 
peas.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good, 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition.     Outbuildings,    basement    barn, 


36x64;  silo,  12x28,  and  sugar  house. 
House,  watered  by  well  and  ciatem; 
barns,  by  well,  and  fields,  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  desires  a  smaller  place.  Price, 
$3,200.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  £.  I.  Gibbs, 
owner.  No.  Clymer,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  J.. Be- 
ment, broker,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

Na  164. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Sherman  P.  O.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  North  Clymer, 
on  line  of  Penn.  Ry.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2-^^  miles  from  churches;  4^ 
miles  from  butter  factory;  2^  miles 
from  milk  station;  milk  called  for. 
Highway,  good.  Nearest  village,  Sher- 
man, population  836,  reached  by  high- 
way. General  surface  of  farm,  level 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  pasture, 
50;  in  timber,  10,  pine,  oak  and  elm. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  20  apple,  also 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  liay,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildmgs,  cow  barn,  40x100, 
with  basement,  20  stanchions;  horse 
bam,  20x30.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
barns  by  well;  fields  by  creek.  Price. 
$2,000.  Terms,  $500  cash,  $100  yearly, 
5%.  Address  J.  W.  Newell,  executor  of 
estate,  Lima,  Ohio,  or  W.  J.  Bement, 
broker,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

No.  165.— Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  North  Clymer  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  On  line  of  Penn.  Ry.; 
1^  miles  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  factory; 
1  mile  from  milk  station;  5  miles  from 
condensing  plant;  milk  called  for.  High- 
ways, in  goo~d  condition.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Sherman,  population  836,  dis- 
tance 5  miles,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface  of  farm,  level  and 
sloping.  ^I^ature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  20,  elm,  ash,  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  13  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  34x40, 
and  42x5(1;  horse  barn,  26x40;  hen 
house,  15x32;  buildings  in  fair  condi- 
tion.  Watered,  house,  barns  and  fields  by 
springs.  Findley  Lake  10  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $3,250. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  $100  upwards  yearly, 
5%.  Address  W.  Chapman,  owner,  R.  D., 
North  Clymer,  N.  Y.,  or  Wm.  J.  Bement, 
broker,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

No.  166.— Farm  of  234  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Sherman  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Penn.  Ry.;  % 
mile  from  school;    %   mile  from   Bap- 


Fio.  260.— View  ok  Fabm  No.  160,  Towk  of  Htdb  Pabe, 
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tist  church;  4^  miles  from  condensing 

Slant;  milk  called  for.  Highway,  leveL 
leareat  village,  Sherman,  population 
336,  reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravelly  and  black  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  7^;  timber,  55,  first  growth, 
beech,  maple,  hemlock,  oak.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, 150.  Fruit,  50  apple,  5  plum  and 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  com,  oats, 
hay  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  10  rooms j  in  good  con- 
dition. Bams,  outbuildings,  45x100,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
bams  Inr  well;  fields  by  spring  and 
creek.  Chautauqua  Lake  10  miles  dis- 
tant. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age.  Price,  $7,400.  Terms, 
%  down,  balance  easy  terms,  5%.  Ad- 
dress Carlos  Stebbins,  owner,  Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  or  W.  J.  Bement,  broker,  Sher- 
man, N.  Y. 

No.  167. —  Farm  of  261  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Sherman  P.  O.  and 
railwav  station,  on  line  of  Penn.  Ry.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3^  miles  from 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
churches;  3^  miles  from  condensing 
plant;  milk  called  for.  Highway,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Sherman,  population 
836,  reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  black  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  100;  in  tim- 
ber, 61,  1st  and  2na  growth.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, 150.  Fruit,  150  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
8  rooms,  spring  water  piped  to  house, 
cellar,  in  good  condition.  Barns,  56x120, 
with  basement,  ventilation,  spring  water 
piped  to  bam ;  all*  in  good  condition. 
Fields  watered  by  springs  and  creek. 
Lake  Erie  8  miles  away;  9  miles  from 
Chautauqua  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  Price, 
$10,500.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  easy 
terms,  5%.  Address  Homer  Rater, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  J. 
Bement,  broker,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WBSTFIEU) 
Population  4,481 
No.  168. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
i  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  24; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Wesf^ 
field,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  Ry.;  2  miles 
from  school  and  churches.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  650  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  12; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  12, 


mostly  small  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
75.  Frait,  about  125  apple  trees,  25 
acres  of  grapes^^  a  few  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  corn,  grass,  oats  and 
wheat.  Fences,  mostly  rail  and  wire, 
poor  condition.  House,  22x32,  with  ell 
18x^;  wood  shed,  12x20,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  bam,  shed,  packing  house, 
2  stories.  Watered  by  well,  creek  and 
lake.  This  farm  borders  on  Lake  Erie. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $140  per  acre. 
Terms,  cash  or  part  cash.  Address  M. 
A.  Wilson,  owner,  9  First  St.,  Westfield, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent. 
No.  169. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Westfield  P.  0.;  %  mile  to 
station  Ripley,  on  line  Lake  Shore  Ry.; 
school  next  to  farm;  3  miles  from  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches,  with  trol- 
ley and  State  road.  Nearest  city,  Dun- 
kirk, 22  miles  distant,  population  17,^ 
221,  reached  by  rail  and  trolley.  Surface 
of  farm,  level  but  well  drained.  Altitude, 
about  700  feet.  Soil,  sandy  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  all  tillable.  Fruit,  50  acres 
of  grapes.  Adapted  to  fruit  and  berries. 
House,  large,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, large.  Watered  by  well.  Lake 
Erie  about  ^  mile  from  house.  Occu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owned  by 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  and  for 
sale  because  they  have  decided  to  do  no 
more  farming.  Price,  $160  per  acre. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company,  owners,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  170. —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
in  Westfield,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  Ry. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.    Soil,  gravel  loam, 

5  acres  in  meadow,  all  tillable.  Fruit,  9 
acres  of  grapes,  1"^  acres  of  cherries, 
large  tract  of  currants,  red  raspberries, 
pears,  peaches,  apples,  strawberries  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  ber- 
ries. House,  modem,  14  rooms,  electric 
and  gas  light,  bath,  furnace  and  all  con- 
veniences; 3  minutes'  walk  from  trolley. 
Outbuildings,  good  bam,  electric  lightis, 
also  cow  bam,  hen  house^  etc.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  city  water.  Lake 
Erie  1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  and  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $16,500.  Terms, 
%  cash  or  more.  Address  A.  H.  Harris, 
owner,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  171. —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Sherman  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Ripley  Crossing, 
on  line  of  Lake  Shore  and  AL  S.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  country  churches 
nearby;  milk  wagon  passes  farm;  3  to  5 
miles  from  cheese  factories.     Gkiod  aoilj 
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very  few  Btones.  About  ^  of  farm  tilla- 
ble, %  in  natural  pasture  and  timber, 
mostly  hardwood.  Fruit,  part  old  and 
part  new  orchard,  variety  of  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences 
mostly  barbed  wire.  Iiarge  room^  farm 
house  with  two  verandas.  Outbuildings, 
barn  40x100  with  addition;  modern  barn 
with  silo^  100  ton  hay  barn;  granary; 
basement  stables.  Watered  by  well, 
spring  and  creek.  Cement  milk  house 
with  drilled  well;  drilled  well  in  barn 
with  windmill,  also  gasoline  pumping 
outfit  in  milk  house.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  retiring 
from  business.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms, 
safe  payment  down.  Address  Hermon 
L.  Kent,  own^,  72  South  Portage  Street, 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  172.— Fruit  farm  of  24  acres;  lo- 
cated about  1  mile  from  Westfield  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on   line  of  Lake 


Shore  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
and  near  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R., 
the  leading  grape  station,  also  Chautan- 
qua  Traction  Co.  and  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Erie  Traction  Co.'s  lines.  Center  of  the 
Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Belt.  Fine 
churches  and  public  schools,  near  Don- 
kirk,  Erie  and  Buffalo,  about  1^  miles 
from  Lake  Erie;  8  miles  from 
Chautauqua  Lake.  The  land  for  sale 
consists  of  about  16  acres  of  grapes, 
3  acres  of  meadow,  balance  pasture.  Has 
large  red  grape  packing  house  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  residence  if 
desired  or  owner  could  live  in  town  and 
work  the  place.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
safe  payment  down,  balance,  liberal  time 
if  desired.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  is 
retiring  from  business  and  has  several 
other  places.  Address  Hermon  L.  Kent, 
owner,  72  South  Portage  St.,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

Area,  513  square  miles.  Population,  54,662.  Annual  precipitation,  33.74  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.9^.  Number  of  farms,  2,193.  Average  price  of  farm, 
land  per  acre,  $33.56.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $10,288,587.  This  is  a 
remarkably  low  price  for  good  farm-liBind.  That  the  farmers  of  this  county  are 
prosperous  is  proved  by  an  increase  'm  the  value  of  farm  buildings  of  nearly 
$700,000  during  the  last  ten  years. 

This  is  a  lower  tier  county  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  smaller 
counties  of  the  State. 

The  surface  is  uneven  and  rolling,  in  some  places  risin|^  in  considerable  moun- 
tains. The  country  along  the  river  banks  is  level  and  alluvial  and  those  flats  are  in 
some  places  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile.  There  is  considerable  timber  on  the 
more  mountainous  portions  of  the  county.^  It  is  well  watered  by  springs,  creeks, 
ponds  and  the  Chemung  river.  Along  the  broad  valley  of  this  river  tobacco  is 
extensively  grown,  pro<mcing  more  of  that  material  than  any  other  area  of  its 
size  in  the  State.  There  are  several  streams  tributary  to  the  Chemxmg  river 
whose  valleys  are  now  bordered  by  steep  hills  with  a  soil  and  gravelly  loam  inter- 
mixed in  .some  places  with  clay.  There  are  ample  markets  for  all  products  of  the 
county  and  the  trunk  lines  of  transportation  give  easy  access  to  inexhaustible 
markets  both  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  leading  crops  are  as  follows:  Corn,  106,999  bushels;  oats,  253,138  bushels: 
buckwheat,  188,079  bushels;  potatoes,  370,110  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  51,053  tons; 
tobacco  2,903,700  pounds.  Domestic  animals  are  as  follows:  dairy  cows.  11,035; 
horses,  5,421;  swine,  4,099;  sheep,  7,000;  poultry,  92,712;  total  receipts  for  dairy 
products,  $521,565;  amount  of  milk  produced,  5,539,750  gallons,  lliere  are  u\ 
district  schools,  a  college  located  at  Elmira,  where  is  also  one  of  the  New  York 
State  reformatory  institutions  and  the  Erie  Railroad  car  shops  which  employ  a 
large  number  of  workmen. 


TOWN  OF  BALDWnX 
Population  476 
No.  173. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  5  miles 
from  Lowman  station  and  postoffice,  R. 
D.;  5  acres  of  timber.  This  farm  lies 
well  and  is  in  good  condition;  3  miles 
from  State  road;  2  apple  orchards;  a 
windmill  at  the  barn;  well  and  cistern 


in  house.  Grood  fences.  The  house  is 
nearly  new,  with  9  rooms  and  5  large 
clothespresses,  large  pantry.  Bam,  32x 
61;  granary,  16x29;  cow  stable,  26x36: 
large  workshop.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
cash.  This  farm  has  never  been  rented. 
Address  R.  B.  Osborne,  owner,  Lowman, 
N.  Y.    R,  D.  1,  Box  15. 


Farms  for  Sale  — *-  Chemung  County 
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No.  174.— Faim  of  230^  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Lowman  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Erin, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  1^^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  5  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station;  8  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways  in 
fair  condition.  Nearest  city,  Elmira,  9 
miles  distant,  population  37,1 7ff,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  some  roll- 
ing and  some  nearly  level.  Soil,  mostly 
dark  loam,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  88;  pasture,  74;  timber,  42, 
hemlock,  basswood,  ash,  beech,  maple 
and  cherry.  All  cleared  land  is  tillable. 
Fruit,  about  30  old  trees;  also  some 
young  trees  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat,  wheat,  potatoes,  barley  and 
beans.  Fences,  mostly  wire  and  rail, 
some  pine  stump  and  stone.  House,  11 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuilding: 
bam,  30x40;  barn,  32x60,  with  leanto, 
16x54;  14  stanchions  for  cows;  9  horse 
stalls,  concrete  floor.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  bams,  by  spring;  fields,  by  spring 
and  small  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  cash.  Some  stock 
and  tools  go  with  the  farm.  Address 
W.  H.  Brewer,  owner,  Lowman,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1. 

No.  175.-^ Farm  of  98  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  N.  Chemung  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Erin, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  80 
rods  from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station;  8  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways  in  good  con- 
dition. Nearest  city,  Elmira,  popu- 
lation, 37,176,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  'of 
farm,  part  rolling  and  part  level.  Soil, 
gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in 
natural  pasture,  32;  acres  tillable,  66. 
Fruit,  apple  orchard.  Adapted  to  clover 
and  com.  Fences,  some  wire  and  some 
board.  House,  good  size,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  basement  barn,  36x46; 
basement  bam,  26x36.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  T.  0. 
TIrandall,  owner,  Lowman,-  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  for  cash. 

No.  176. — ^Farm  of  385  acres;  located 
10  miles  from  Elmira;  5  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Erin,  on  line  of  Le- 
high Valley  R.  R.;  R.  D.  2  from  Tx>w- 
man;  1%  miles  from  school  and  Baptist 
church;    1  mile  from  butter  factory;   9 


miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing and  level.  Soil,  clay  and  sub-soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 200;  in  timber,  85,  hemlock,  ash, 
basswood,  maple  and  beech;  acres  till- 
able, 300.  Fmit,  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums  and  peaches.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
wheat.  Fences,  rail,  stone  and  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  28x32;  ell,  18x22,  13 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
cow  barn,  50x24;  underground  stables, 
30x40  with  shed,  100x16;  silo;  bam, 
26x52  with  shed,  80x16;  bam,  30x40; 
sheep  barn,  10x24;  horse  barn,  20x30, 
with  stables,  12x16.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  bams,  by  springs  and  well;  fields, 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  and  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  Fox 
or  Levi  Little,  owners,  Lowman,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1. 

TOWN  OF  BIG  FLATS 
PopnlatloD  1,535 
No.  177. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Big  Flats  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way and  trolley  station;  on  line  of  Erie 
and  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railways;  2  miles 
from  High  school,  Protestant  •churches, 
butter  factory  and  milk  station;  5  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Nearest 
cities.  Coming,  population  13,730,  9 
miles,  and  Elmira,  population  37,176,  10 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level,  part  rolling.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  30,  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  hem- 
lock, pine,  etc. ;  acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes,  also  berries.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  com,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  po- 
tatoes, etc.  Fences  good,  mostly  woven 
wire.  House,  11  rooms,  fine  condition. 
Outbuildings:  bam,  30x40,  good;  horse 
bam,  26x30,  new,  with  wagon  house; 
granary  and  hen  house.  Water  piped  to 
house.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mort^ige.  Address  J.  D.  Ellis,  owner. 
Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  Box  54. 

TOWN  OF  CATLIN 
Population   870 
No.  178. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Pine  Valley  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.;    1^  miles  from  school 
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and  churches ;  5  milcB  from  butter  fac- 
tory; cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  hilly.  Nearest  city,  Elmira, 
population  37,176,  11^  miles  distanx, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  pasture, 
20;  in  timber,  10,  second  growth.  Fruit, 
10  apple  trees,  5  pears,  90  trees  of 
other  varieties  set  two  years  ago.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  fruit. 
Fences,  poor  condition.  House,  6  rooms, 
poor  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam,  25x 
37,  cow  shed  attached,  16x32;  poultry 
house,  hog  house,  all  in  poor  condition. 
House,  barns  and  fields  watered  by 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  move 
to  city.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  At  above 
price  for  quick  sale  owner  will  include 
2  horses,  2  cows,  heifer,  bull,  calf,  ma- 
chinery, wagons  and  tools.  Address 
Chester  A.  Smith,  owner,  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  or  G.  A.  Burris  Realty  Co., 
brokers,  218  East  Main  St.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ERIN 

Population  889 

No.  179. —  Farm  of .  139  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  P.  0.;  %  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Swartwood,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
Methodist  church;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory;  3^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village.  Van 
Etten,  population,  476,  4  miles  distant; 
Spencer,  population,  569,  8  miles 
distant;  Elmira,  population  37,176,  19 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface,  partly  hilly.  Soil, 
clay  and  loam.  Fruit,  60  or  more  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  dairying.  Fences,  board, 
rail  and  wire,  not  very  good.  House, 
20x32;  2  barns,  30x40.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  bams,  by  brook;  fields,  by 
brook  and  spring.  Unoccupied.  Reason 
for  selling,  death  of  owner.  Price, 
$1,800.  Terms,  part  cash.  Address 
Sophie  A.  White,  owner,  68  Port  Wat- 
son St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

No.  180. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Hicks  P.  0.;  i^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Erin,  on  line  of 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  ^/^  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Methodist  church; 
%  mile  from  butter  factory.  Hirfiways, 
good  hill  road.  Nearest  city,  Elmira, 
population  37,176,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway  and  rail.     Surface 


of  farm,  rolling  and  hilly.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  5;  in 
woodlot,  2;  acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
about  100  apple,  4  pear,  3  plum,  20 
peach  and  6  cherry  trees;  2  grape  vines. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  fruit,  hay, 
buckwheat,  rye,  oats  and  com.  Fences, 
rail,  wire  and  board,  poor  condition. 
House,  8  rooms  with  cellar,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings;  barn,  30x40,  concrete 
basement  floor;  shed  attached,  20x40; 
hen  house,  16x24,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn,  by  creek; 
and  fields,  by  springs  and  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old 
age.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  $1,000  down, 
balance  on  6%  mortgage.  Address  Sam- 
uel Coleman,  owner,  Hicks,  N.  Y.,  or 
6.  A.  Burris  Realty  Co.,  agent,  218 
Water  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   HOBSEHEADS 

Population  6,376 

No.  181. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Horseheads  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  li^rie,  N.  C. 
&  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  :^  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches,  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Elmira,  population 
37,176,  reached  by  rail  and  highway,  8 
miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Four  acres  of  o&  ' 
timber;  acres  tillable,  106.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
oats,  wheat  and  tobacco.  Fences,  wire 
and  board.  House,  10  rooms,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40;  bara, 
20x50;  barn,  16x32;  bam,  30x40.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  windmill  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $6,500 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Geo.  B.  Manning, 
owner,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

No.  182. —  Farm  of  117  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Horseheads  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R,  Rs.; 
2%  miles  from  butter  factory.  Nearest 
city,  Elmira,  population  37,176,  8% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  pasture^  12;  in  timber,  10,  second* 
growth;  acres  tillable,  95.  Fmit,  100 
apple  trees,  6  pears,  3  plums,  ff  cherries, 
20  peaches.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
grain,  grass  and  fruit.  Fences,  woven 
and  barbed  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
8  rooms,  fine  condition,  recently  remod- 
eled.   Outbuildings:  basement  bam,  35x 
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60;  barn,  30x40;  poultry  house,  10x30; 
barns  painted  and  In  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  well  and  elstern; 
bams,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $3,800.  Terms, 
$1,800  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  £.  B.  English,  ovinaer, 
Breesport,  N.  Y.,  or  G.  A.  Burris  Realty 
Co.,  brokers,  218  E.  Water  St.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  SOUTHPOBT 
Population  2,034 
No.  183. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Pine  City  P.  0., 
B.  D.  1,  and  railway  station  oh  line 
of  Erie  R.  R.;  school  on  farm;  1^ 
miles  from  Protestant  churches,  and  3 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  condens- 
ery.  Highways,  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Elmira,  population  37,176,  1^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  partly  level,  balance 
hilly  or  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  and  gravel 
'loam  in  flats,  uplands  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  39;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  25,  pine,  hemlock,  chestnut 
and  oak;  acres  tillable,  60  to  75.  Fruit, 
14  apple,  2  pear,  3  plum,  2  cherry  and 
2  peach  trees  and  grape  arbor.  Best 
adapted  to  tobacco,  vegetables,  fruits, 
grains  and  grasses.  Fences,  mostly 
barbed  wire,  some  board,  fair  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  40x75;  tobacco  shed, 
32x48;  hen  house;  hog  house;  also  5- 
room  tenant  house,  all  in  fairly  good 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
bam,  by  well;  fields,  by  creek  and 
springs.     This  farm  is  about  3  miles 


from  the  Chemung  River.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes 
to  retire.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  $2,500 
down,  balance  on  5%  mortgage.  Address 
Elmer  Daggett,  owner,  R.  D.  1,  Pine 
City,  N.  Y.,  or  G.  A.  Burris  Realty  Co., 
agents,    218    East   Water    St.,    Elmira, 

n!  y, 

TOWN  OP  VETERAN 
Population  1,470  ~ 
No.  184. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Horseheads  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3, 
and  railway  station  on  lines  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  and  L.  V.  R.  Rs.;  3  miles 
from  butter  factor;  6  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Nearest  city,  Elmira, 
population  37,176,  9  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  State  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
timber,  8,  second  growth;  acres  tillable, 
92.  Fruit,  15  apples,  10  pears,  8  plums^ 
12  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming  and  fruit.  Fences,  woven  and 
barbed  wire,  some  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  fine  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  concrete  basement,  gam- 
brel  roof,  36x48;  horse  and  carriage 
barn,  gambrel  roof,  30x30;  tool  house 
with  concrete  floor,  20x40;  poultry 
house,  12x20;  all  buildings  in  fine  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern; barns  and  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  and  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  A.  J. 
Rose,  owner,  R.  D.  3,  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
or  G.  A.  Burris  Realty  Co.,  brokers,  218 
East  Main  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY 

Area,  898  square  miles.  Population,  35,575.  Annual  precipitation,  56.23  inches. 
Anniul  mean  temperature,  474°.  Number  of  farms,  4,258.  Average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre  is  $27.63.  With  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  farm 
buildmgs  alone  there  must  be  prosperity  among  the  farmers  and  it  seems  inevitable 
that  land  values  should  show  a  decided  increase  during  the  next  two  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  interior  counties  lying  southeast  of  the  center  of  the  State. 

The  surface  is  elevated  and  in  some  places  broken  and  hilly.  Two  broad  and 
deep  valleys  traverse  the  county  from  north  to  south.  These  ridges  are  subdivided 
by  numerous  lateral  and  some  parallel  valleys.  The  summits  of  these  ridges  are 
broad  and  rolling  with  an  elevation  of  300  to  800  feet.  There  is  considerable 
timber  on  this  upland.  Streams,  brooks,  and  springs  abound  throughout  the  county 
and  furnish  abundant  water  for  villages  and  farms.  Tully  limestone  and  Genesee 
slate  and  sandstones  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  sandstone 
quarries  furnish  good  material  for  buUding  and  fiagging.  Grindstone  and  whetstones 
are  quarried  near  Oxford. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks  and  is  strong  and  productive.  The  D.,  L.  &  W.;  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  and  D.  &  H. 
railroads  give  ample,  cheap  and  quick  transportation  of  all  farm  products  to  the 
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great  markets  of  the  State.  Dairying  is  the  great  industry  and  the  production 
29,919,490  galloxM  of  milk;  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products^  $2,957,886. 
There  are  mty-eight  milk  stations  and  factories  in  this  county.  The  leading  crops 
grown  were  corn,  177,897  bushels;  oats,  440,758  bushels;  barley,  4,935  busheb; 
buckwheat,  75,922  bushels;  potatoes,  671,087  bushels;  hops,  69,749  pounds;  hay 
and  forage,  222,054  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $20,912,000,  an  increase 
of  19.2  per  cent,  over  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

Chenango  is  an  excellent  fruit  county;  some  of  the  famous  apples  originated  in 
this  coimty,  notably  the  Chenango  strawberry  apple.  There  are  churches  of  all 
denominations  located  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  355  district  schools,  graded 
and  high  schools  in  villages  furnish  ample  educational  facilities.  There  are  1,661 
miles  of  improved  highway  and  54  miles  of  State  road. 


TOWN    OP    AFTON 

Population  1J80 
No.  186. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Harpursville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1;  l^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Harpursville,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  1^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton,  23  miles  distant,  population 
48,443,  reached  by  rail.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  45,  hemlock,  chestnut  and 
hardwood;  acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit, 
young  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  13  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  66x 
30,  with  basement  for  40  cows,  cement 
floor,  steel  stanchions  and  water  buckets 
in  reach  of  cows,  horse  barn  attached, 
26x36;  granary,  18x24,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  spring  and  creek.  This  farm 
is  1%  miles  frooi  Susquehanna  River. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  to  engage  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
down,  remainder  on  easy  terms  at  ^% 
interest.  Address  A.  B.  Pratt,  owner, 
Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  R.  li.  1. 

No.  186. —  Farm  of  182  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Afton  or  Bainbridge  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1,  3  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Afton  or  Bainbridge,  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Methodist  church.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition,  somewhat  hifiy, 
mostly  level.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton, 
population,  48,443,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  meadows,  mostly  level, 
pastures  sloping.  Altitude,  about  850 
feet.  Soil,  ,  loam  very  productive. 
Acres  in  meadow,  92;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  40,  second  growth. 
Fruit,    apples,    pears    and    plums,    50 


trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  com, 
cabbage  and  oats.  Fences,  all  wir«^ 
first-class  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
9  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
basement  barn ;  concrete  stable;  25  cow 
stanchions;  good  silo;  horse  bam,  with 
4  stalls;  new  hen  house,  12x30;  ice 
house  and  milk  house,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well,  running  water, 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  unable  to 
work  farm.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from 
Susquehanna  River.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  $3,500  down,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Price  includes  15  Holstein  cows, 
7  horses,  hay,  farm  tools  and  imple- 
ments. Address  Geo.  Strong,  owner, 
Afton,  N.  Y.,  or  Darwin  H.  Craig,  agent* 
Afton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    BAINBRID6B 

Population  2,017 
No.  187. —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  0.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Bain- 
bridge, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  25 
rods  from  school;  1^  miles  from  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Catholic  and  Presby- 
terian churches;  1^  miles  from  milk 
station;  4  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population  48,443,  35  miles 
distant,  reached  by  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  part  level  and  ipart  roll- 
ing. Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  125; 
in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  50, 
oak,  chestnut  and  pine;  acres  tillable, 
'250;  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  com,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  Large 
2-story  house,  in  good  condition.  Large 
basement  bam,  100x40;  concrete  base- 
ment; horse  barn;  hay  bam;  com  house 
and  milk  house.  House  watered  by 
well;  bams,  by  running  water;  fields, 
by  springs;  1%  miles  from  Susquehanna 
River;  $5,000  worth  of  standing  timber 
on  this  farm.    Will  keep  50  cows.    Oo- 
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cupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  V^  cash.  Address  D.  J.  Baker, 
owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  188. —  Farm  of  18  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  -station.  Highways,  good  and 
level.  General  features  level.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam; 
acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  apple  and 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  U\x\t, 
vegetables,  hay  and  grain.  House,  7 
rooms  of  good  size.  Large  basement 
bam.  House  watered  by  well ;  barns,  'by 
well,  and  fields,  by  well.  Susquehanna 
River  within  a  few  rods.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $2,700.  Terms,  small  pay- 
ment, remainder  on  mortgage.  Address 
Chris  Foley,  owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
or  H.  H.  Lyon,  agent,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  189. —  Farm  of  202  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  5  miles  from  butter  factorv 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  somewhat  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  good 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  50^  maple,  beech,  ash,  cherry, 
basswood,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  50  to  75  apple  trees  and  some 
other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
small  grains,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  good  condition.  Barns,  63x40 
and  46x30,  good  condition.  House  wa- 
tered by  well;  bams,  by  creek,  and 
fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
H.  M.  Hovey,  owner,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
or  H.  H.  Lyon,  agent,  Bambridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  190. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1  'mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good  hilly 
road.  General  surface,  level  and  hilly. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
good  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  25,  pine, 
hemlock  and  hard  wood;  acres  tillable, 


100.  Fruit,  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  in  fair  condition. 
Barn  large,  in  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  creek, 
fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $4,600  with  •stock  and  tools. 
Terms,  reasonable.  Tools  are  mostly 
new,  three  horses,  twelve  cows,  300  hens. 
Will  sell  bare  farm  if  desired.  Address 
L.  Getter,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  owner,  or 
H.^  H.   Lyon,  agent,   Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  191. —  Farm  of  152  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4, 
and  railway  station  on  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school  and  churches,  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist;  others  are  4  miles 
distant;  4  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population  48,443,  35  miles 
distant,  and  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling,  but  not  hilly, 
except  pasture.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  62; 
in  timber,  40,  hemlock  and  maple;  acres 
tillable,  75.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
in  good  condition.  Bam,  com  house, 
hog  house,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barn  and  fields  by 
springs.  Farm  is  situated  within  2 
miles  of  Brackets  Lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  Wm.  Davis,  owner,  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y.,  or  H.*  H.  Lyon,  agent,  Bain- 
bridge, Jf.  Y. 

No.  192. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Sidney  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  %  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  excellent,  level  road. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  population 
48,443,  40  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highVay.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level,  river  flat.  Soil,  alluvial,  loam  and 
gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  60 ;  in  pasture, 
75.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Good  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  Newly  remodeled  and  painted 
house.  New  barn.  Watered,  house  by 
well  and  windmill;  bam  by  well  and 
windmill;  fields  by  river  and  springs. 
Farm  is  situated  in  vicinity  of  Susque- 
hanna river.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  $8,500.     Terms,  reasonable.     Ad- 
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dress  Mr.  Giles,  owner,  Sidney,  N.  Y., 
or  H.  H.  Lyon,  agent,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  COLUMBUS 
Population  838 
No.  193.—  Farm  of  200  acres,  8  miles 
from  Sherburne  P.  0.  and  New  Berlin 
P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  O.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school; 
1^  miles  from  three  churches;  5  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condenserj^. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  natural  pasture,  125;  timber, 
25,  beech,  birch  and  maple;  acres  till- 
able, 175.  Fruit,  50  apple  and  .  10 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  dairying, 
grass,  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  30x45,  needs  some  repair.  Three 
barns,  one,  30x60,  with  basement,  in 
good  condition;  one,  30x40;  one,  20x30. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barns  by 
springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Rent^  for  one  year  with  privilege  of 
selling.  This  farm  is  on  the  main  road 
from  Sherburne  to  New  Berlin.  A  first- 
class  dairy  farm,  very  productive.  Reason 
for  selling,  age  of  owner  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  help.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage or  on  interest  and  $150  a  year  on 
principal.  Address  E.  €.  Bryant,  owner, 
Sherburne^  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  194. —  Farm  of  145  acres;  located 
9  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Sweets, 
on  line  of  Unadilla  Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2^^  miles  from  Baptist 
church;  5  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  'factory  and  milk  station; 
9  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  villages.  New  Ber- 
lin, population  1,114,  9  miles  distant; 
Sherburne,  population  960,  11  miles 
distant;  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  rolling,  part  level,  part 
hilly.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  45,  bass- 
wood,  ash,  maple  and  beech;  acres  tilla- 
ble, 80.  Fruit,  5  acres  of  apples,  5 
kinds  of  pears.  Best  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  stone  wall,  rail  and  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  84x24,  well 
painted,  slate  roof,  2  stories,  observatory 
on  top,  20  rooms,  large  cellar,  furnace 
and  a  conservatory,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  30x40;  barn,  20x30;  stable,  43x21; 
shed,    40x20:    crib,    12x18;    hen    house, 


12x24;  2  shops.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
barn  by  well,  lead  pipe  to  trough;  fields 
by  3  spriujgs  and  brook.  Three  miles 
from  Unadilla  river.  Oosupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  es- 
tate. Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cseh, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  F.  J.  Tut- 
tle,  owner,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


No.  195.— Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  O.,  R,  D. 
No.  4;  3^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  South  Edmeston,  on  line  of  Unadijla 
Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
mil^  from  church;  3%  miles  from  but- 
ter lactory.  General  surface,  on  eastern 
slope;  30  acres  level.  Acres  in  meadow,  I 
120;  in  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  70,  75,- 
000  feet  of  aeh,  beech  and  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  180.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  apples.  , 
Best  adapted  to  dairying,  hay  and  stock 
farm.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition,  i 
House,  2  stories,  9  rooms,  built  5  yean 
ago.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn,  36x100; 
horse  bam,  30x20,  stone  basement;  silo, 
corn  crib  and  poultry  house.  House 
watered  bv  running  water;  barns  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $5!- 
000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Frank  Whitten, 
owner,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

No.  196.— Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  C,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school;  6  miles 
from  churches  of  all  denominations;  \ 
mile  from  butter  factory;  ^  mile  from 
cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 18  miles  from  condensing  plant 
Highway,  good.  Nearest  city,  Nor- 
wich, population  8,560,  distant  18  miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  clay  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  90;  timber,  20. 
Fruit,  60  apple,  10  pear,  6  plum  and  12 
cherry  trees.  Beet  adapted  to  oats,  cab- 
bage, corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  l^  stories,  12  rooms;  bam, 30x- 
40,  in  fair  conditions;  granary,  14x14. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  bams  by  well; 
fields,  by  brook  and  springs.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price. 
$2,500.  Terms,  reasonable.  Address 
Thomas  Boss  Estate,  owners,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  or  Geoiige  L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y. 

No.  197.— Farm  of  106  acres;  located 
6%  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  4%  miles  from  railway  station 
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at  South  Edmeston,  on  line  of  Unadilla 
Valley  R.  *R.;  %  mile,  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  churches;  2%  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Nearest  city, 
Norwich,  population  8,560,  17  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  good  highway. 
General  surface,  mostly  level,  part  roll- 
ing. Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  25,  hemlock,  elm,  bass- 
wood  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  varieties.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  cabbage,  hay,  clover  and 
grain.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and  board, 
need  repair.  House,  1^  stories,  8 
rooms;  2  barns,  30x40,  1  basement,  wall 
needs  laying  over;  three  other  buildings. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
in  other  business.  Price,  $2,600.  Terms, 
$700  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  George  H.  Campbell,  owner, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  COVENTRY 
Population  764 
No.  198. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Coven  try  ville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  4 ;  4  miles  from  railroad  station,  on 
line  of'D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Protestant  church. 
Nearest  city,  Norwich,  16  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Occupied  by  owner.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  good  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  75;  in  timber,  25,  pine,  hem- 
lock, beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat,  etc.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  14 
rooms,  upright  28x40,  wing  18x28;  tele- 
phone, hot  and  cold  water,  bath.  Out- 
buildings r  barn,  36x60;  basement, 'black- 
smith shop  and  tool  house  combined; 
com  house,  18x24,  and  milk  house,  all 
in  fine  condition,  newly  painted.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  drilled  well;  water  in 
bam;  fields,  by  springs  and  creek. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mortgage  at 
Si%.  Address  Elmer  E.  Shapley,  owner, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

TOWN   OF   OEBMAN 

Population  871 
No.  109. —  Farm  of  218  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  German  P.  0. ;  6  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  4% 


miles  from  milk  station;  9  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton,  population,  48,443,  26  miles 
distant.  Highways,  hilly  but  good. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acrc^  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  88, 
maple,  hemlock,  ash,  cherry,  basswood, 
beech;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  100 
apple,  3  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  stone 
wall,  rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  30x40,  10  rooms  and  basement, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  30x40;  base- 
ment barn,  30x50;  basement  horse  barn, 
26x36;  granary;  hen  house;  hog  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  springs; 
fields,  by  springs  and  brook.  Five  miles 
from  Silver  Lake,  6  miles  from  Echo 
Lake,  ^4  miles  from  Otselic  River.  A 
good  'dairy  and  stock  farm,  keeps  24 
cows  and  3  horses.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Would  sell  farm  and  reserve 
timber  for  $3,00a  Terms,  $1,000  down 
and  $200  and  interest  annually  at  5%, 
or  $4,000  for  farm  and  timber,  or 
$6,000  for  farm,  stock,  tools,  etc.  Terms, 
$?,000  down,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Uriah  Loomis,  owner,-  Smithville  Flats, 
N.  y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  QBEENE 
Population  2,092 
No.  200. —  Farm  of  8  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Greene  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches.  Nearest  city,.  Binghamton, 
population  48,443,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  good  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level,  some  slightly  sloping 
to  the  east.  Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  6;  in*  pasture,  2. 
Acres  tillable,  7.  Fruit,  40  trees  and 
small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  garden 
trucking  and  berries.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  20x36;  ice 
house;  wood  house;  small  granary, 
poultry  house,  concrete  fioor,  14x32. 
House  and  bams  watered  by  running 
water,  fields  by  Chenango  River  which 
borders  farm  on  east  side.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $2,600.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Rufus  S.  Tyler,  owner,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   OUILFOBD 
Population  2.018 
No.  201. —  Farm  of  114  acres;  4  miles 
from  Bainbridge  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
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from  school;  4  miles  from  5  churches; 
R.  D.  3  from  Bainbridge.  Good  roads. 
Four  milk  stations  and  shipping 
stations  within  2  to  4  miles  of 
farm.  Nearest  village,  Bainbridge,  pop- 
ulation, 1,159,  distant  4  miles,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  54;  in  timber,  20,  hemlock, 
pine,  chestnut  and  hard  wood ;  ^cres  till- 
able, 94.  Fruit,  5  plum,  4  pear,  35  apple 
trees,  2  grapevines,  also  currants  and 
berries.  Adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
20x26,  and  ell,  18x36,  2  stories,  good  con- 
dition, new.  Barn  32x60,  leanto,  14x68, 
granary,  hen  house,  shop.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  water  and  2  wells; 
barns,  by  running  water ;  fields,  b^  brook 
and  streams.  Susquehanna  River,  4 
miles  distant.  Reason  for  selling,  wife 
is  dead  and  son  in  high  school.  Owner 
will  sell  stock,  team  and  tools  if  wanted, 
at  a  bargain.  Owner  will  meet  pros- 
pective buyers  at  Bainbridge.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $2,050  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Name  and  address  of  owner, 
O.  L.  Yale,  owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3. 

No.  202. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Guilford  P.  O.  R.  D.  No.  1 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  O. 
&  W.  R.  K.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest  city, 
Norwich,  population  8,560,  10  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  ^  level,  ii 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
25,  second  growth  of  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  75.  Fruit,  9  apple  trees,  2 
pears,  5  plums,  5  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  modern  improvements. 
Outbuildings:  3-8tory  barn  with  20 
stanchions,  3  single  stalls,  1  box  stall. 
House  watered  by^  running  water;  barns 
by  running  water  and  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms  on  ap- 
plication. Address  Minnie  Martenson, 
owner,  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  or  R.  A.  Bor- 
land, broker,  3  Cook  Block,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

No.  203.— Farm  of  66  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
4 ;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Guil- 
ford, on  line  of  N.  Y.  0.  &  W.  R.  R.; 


1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  4  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  population 
48,443,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail. 
General  surface  rolling  and  level.*  Alti- 
tude, 1200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture, 
36.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  enough 
for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc. 
Fences,  well  kept.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Barn,  30x40,  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  well;  bams 
by  creek  and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $2,700.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Joe  Williams,  owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
or  H.  H.  Lyon,  agent,  Bainbri<^,  N.  Y. 

No.  204.— Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  4  miles  from  churches;  4 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  General  surface, 
level  and  part  hilly.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural 
pasture,  90;  in  timber,  40.  Acres  till- 
able, 125.  Fruit,  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat 
etc.  Fences,  fail  and  wire.  House,  12 
large  rooms.  Two  large  bams  in  good 
condition.  House  "watered  by  spring; 
bams,  .by  running  water;  'fields,  by 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
.business.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  H.  H.  Van  Cott,  owner,  Bain- 
bridge, N.  Y.,  or  H.  H.  Lyon,  agent, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  205. —  Farm  of  101  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ea^t  Guil- 
ford on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R,;  %  mile 
from,  school;  4  miles  from  churches; 
4  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
hilly  but  good.  Nearest  villa^^,  Sid- 
ney; population  2,507,  5  miles  distant 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
quite  level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  36;  in  natural  pasture^  50;  in 
timber,  15.  Acres  tillaole,  60.  Best 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire.  House,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  poultry  houses,  etc.  House  is 
supplied  with  well  water;  bam  by  well 
and  spring;  fields  by  springs.  Premises 
are.,  unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.     Price,  $2,000. 
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TemiB,  easy.  Address  H.  H.  Van  Cott, 
owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  H.  H.  Lyon, 
a^ent,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   NEW  BERLIN 

Popalatlon  2,328 
No.  206.— Farm  of  160  acres;  %«mile 
from  New  Berlin,  R.  D.  Suitable  for 
dairying  and  stock  raising.  Five  acres 
of  timber;  balance  meadow  and  pasture. 
Watered  by  springs,  brook  and  Unadilla 
River.  One-half  mile  from  Borden's  con- 
densery.  State  road  being  constructed. 
Houses,  one  3  stories,  slate  roof,  20x60; 
the  other  24x30,  1%  stories,  both  in 
good  repair.  Bams,.  30x60  and  30x40, 
with  basement,  in  good  condition. 
Fences,  good.  Have  sold  $3,300  worth 
of  milk  in  one  year.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  time; 
will  make  a  good  investment  at  price 
named.  Address  Crandall  Bros.,  owners. 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  on 
sharea. 

TOWN  OF  NOBTH  NOBWICH 

Population  691 
No.  207.— Farm  of  91%  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0., 
R.  D.  3  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
2%  miles  from  churches  atid  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Norwich,  10  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  10, 
maple,  ash,  basswood  and  hemlock. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
small  fruits.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage, 
potatoes,  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  25x40;  ice  house,  milk 
house  and  hen  house,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  bams  by  run- 
ning water;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms  at  5%  in- 
tertst.  Address  Devere  Moore,  owner, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo.  L.  Sholes^ 
agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  NOBWIOH 

Population  8«660 
No.  208^ — Fftrm  of  345  acres;  6  miles 
from  Norwich,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  ft 
W.  R.  R.;  also  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
Twenty-five  acres  timber,  balance  till- 
able. Apples  and  other  fruit.  Altitude, 
600    feet.      TwelVe-room    house.      Cow 


barn,  06  feet  long.  Wagon  house,  hop 
house. and  four  hay  barns.  Watered  by 
springs.  Fences,  wire  and  rail.  There 
is  timber  enough  on  farm  to  nearly  pay 
for  it,  estimated  about  200,000  feet  of 
basswood  lumber,  also  maple  and  beech. 
Condensing  plant  located  convenient  to 
farm  or  milk  can  be  shipped  to  New 
York.  New  silo,  14x32.  A  first-class 
farm  in  every  respect.  Fifty  cows  go 
with  farm  if  desired.  Any  reasonable 
offer  will  not  be  refused.  Terms  to 
suit  purchaser.  Address  L.  K.  Wood, 
owner,  27  Hayes  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  209.— Farm  of  212  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  2%  miles  from  Galena  railway 
station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  and  D.,  L. 
&  W.,  railways.  Soil,  gravel  loam  mixed, 
mostly  river  flats.  Acres  in  meadow 
and  pasture,  180;  acres  in  timber,  20; 
good  blue  stone  quarry  on  farm.  House, 
1%  stories.  Watered  by  good  well. 
Milk  collected  by  Borden's  wagon.  Out- 
buildings, large  barn,  cow  stable  with 
concrete  floor  and  ice  house.  A  never- 
failing  spring  runs  to  milk  house; 
large  vat  for  watering  stock  in  barn. 
Material  on  farm  for  a  frame,  stone  or 
cement  building.  Direct  road  to  Bing- 
hamton  from  Utica  passes  house. 
Chenango  river  at  foot  of  slope  on 
which  house  stands.  One  old  and 
one  young  orchard.  State  road  soon 
to  be  finished.  It  is  expected  that 
trolley  line  will  soon  pass  farm. 
Price,  $8,500,  including  tools.  Terms, 
$2,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5% 
interest.  Address  Mrs.  Adelia  Marquis, 
owner,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  210. —  Farm  of  3  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Norwich  P.  O.,  R.  D.  6, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.^R.  R. ;  near  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  2^4  niiles  from  milk  station; 
3M  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  city,  Nor- 
wich, population  8,560,  2  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
%  level,  %  hilly.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Acres  in  meadow,  2;  in  pasture,  1. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
Best  adapted  to  garden  truck,  chickens 
and  pigs.  House,  2  stories  and  base- 
ment, well  painted.  Sheds  and  hennery 
in  good  condition.  House  watered  by 
spring,  fields  by  brook  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.     Possession  given  in 
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30  days.  Price  $750.  Terms,  as  ar- 
ranged, $50  diBcount  for  cash.  Address 
R.   A.   Borland,   owner,   3   Cook   Block, 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  211. —  Place  of  1  acre;  located 
2%  miles  from  Norwich  P.  O.  and  rail- 
Way  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 
and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  20  rods  from 
school;  2^  miles  from  city  schools  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station; 
2V^  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Norwich,  2%  miles  distant.  Alti- 
tude, 800  feet.  Surface,  level.  Soil, 
stony  and  sandy  loam.  All  tillable.  A 
few  berries.  Fences,  wire.  Small  5-room 
house,  good  condition.  Small  barn,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  brook  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $600.  Ad- 
dress Hubert  Norris,  owner,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  or  R.  A.  Borland,  agent,  3  Cook 
Block,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   OXFOBO 
Population  8,014 

No.  212. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  6% 
miles  from  Oxford,  R.  D.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Ten  acres  timber;  balance 
meadow  and  pasture.  Land  under  good 
cultivation.  Well  watered  and  in  good 
condition.  1%  story  house,  27x29,  with 
wing,  24x30,  in  good  condition.  Barns, 
large  and  in  good  condition.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address  C. 
H.  Smith,  owner,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
3,  Box  521. 

No.  213. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
5%  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
4;  5%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Bainbridge,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Methodist  church;  1^  miles  from 
Baptist  church;  4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  5%  miles 
from  'milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Bainbridge,  5^  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  30,  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  hem- 
lock, good  quality;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  25  apple,  6  plum,  8  pear  and  3 
crab  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, corn,  alfalfa  and  oats.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  some  rail,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  20x40,  8  rooms,  in  fair 
condition.  Hog  house,  18x20;  hen  house, 
12x14;  wood  house,  12x14,  all  in  fair 
condition.      Bams    burned.      Watered, 


house,  by  good  spring;  buildings,  by 
running  water  in  yard;  fields,  by  run- 
ning water  in  pasture.  One  mile  from 
Brocket  Lake,  5^  miles  from  Susque- 
hanna River.  Unoccupied.  Timber  is 
in  fine  growing  condition,  1  mile  from 
sawmill,  good  roads  to  same.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Pric^ 
$2,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  W.  £.  IngersoU, 
owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  214. —  Farm  of  223  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Oxford  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  4% 
miles  from  ralH'ay  station  at  Guilford, 
on  line  of  O.  &  W,  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  churches;  4  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  cheese  factory  *- 
6  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Ox- 
ford, population  1,654,  6  miles  distant- 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
part  level  and  part  rolling.  Soil,  fertile. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 123;  in  timber,  60,  maple,  hemlock, 
chestnut  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  173. 
Fruit,  80  apple,  9  pear,  8  plum,  also  6 
cherry  trees,  also  currants.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
grass.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  36x26,  extension. 
34x26,  woodshed,  20x30.  15  rooms,  good 
cellar.  Barn  with  basement,  40x70, 
horse  barn  attached;  barn,  20x40;  hen 
house,  hog  house,  ice  house,  silo,  milk 
house,  with  concrete  fioor  and  vat,  10x16. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  running 
water;  fields  by  lake,  brook  and  springs. 
Brocket  Lake  adjoins  the  farm,  also  a 
grove.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advance  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$25  an  acre.  Terms  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Edward  T.  Loomis, 
owner,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 

No.  215. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Oxford  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
^  mile  from  school;  1%  miles  frpm 
churches,  milk  collected  at  the  dJor. 
Highways,  hilly,  but  exceptionally  good. 
Nearest  city,  Norwich,  population  8.560, 
14  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  part  level  and  part  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  925  feet.  Nature  of  Boil. 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  125;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  25,  mostly  hemlock,  some 
hardwood.  Almost  all  of  the  pasture 
land  could  be  plowed,  if  desired.  Acres 
tillable,  175.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  and 
other  fruits.    Best  adapted  to  potatoes. 


FiQ.    262.— House   on  Fabu    No.    210,   Town    or   Kobwich, 
Chenanoo  County. 


Fio.  263. —  Hou8E  OK  Fabu  Ko.  207,  Town  of  »obth  Kokwicu,  Cuenahoo 
County. 
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oats,  com,  buckwheat  and  cabbage. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  fine,  2-storie8,  17  rooms,  porch 
across  front  and  sides,  painted  white. 
Outbuildings:  3-story  basement  barn, 
75x45,  good  condition;  poultry  house; 
corn  house  and  ice  house.  House 
watered  by  running  water,  barns  same, 
fields  by  creek  and  lake.  Farm  borders 
on  one  side  of  pretty  little  lake,  which 
is  surrounded  by  woods,  making  it 
attractive  for  campers.  Occupied  bv 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage,  5%.  Will  also 
sell  with  farm  15  good  cows,  7  head  of 
young  stock,  2  horses,  hay  and  forage, 
200  hens  and  all  farming  tools  and  ma- 
chinery for  $6,000.  Terms,  %  cash. 
Address  J.  K.  Crawford,  owner,  R.  D.  1, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  Darwin  H.  Craig, 
agent,  Alton,  K.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  PHABSALIA 

Population  657 
No.  216. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  North  Pharsalia  P.  0.,  and 
9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cin- 
cinnatus,  on  line  of  .D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Meth- 
odist church;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
14  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good,  state  road  part  of  the  way. 
Nearest  city,  Norwich,  population  8,560, 
14  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Greneral  surface,  level  and  sloping.  Alti- 
tude, 1,700  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  33; 
in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber,  small 
grove,  maple.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and  cur- 
rants, best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  small  grains.  Fences,  wall  and 
different  kinds  of  wire.  House,  13 
rooms,  with  metal  roof,  newly  painted. 
Outbuildings :  ffood  basement  barn,  good 
horse  barn  with  concrete  floor,  poultry 
house,  concrete  floor.  Watered,  house, 
running  water;  barns,  same;  fields,  by 
never  failing  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  aga 
Price,  $2,700.  Terms,  easy,  balance  on 
low  rate  of  interest.  Address  Carlos  At- 
kyns,  owner.  North  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 
Box  30. 

TOWN   Oy  FLTliOTTTH 

Population  913 

No.  217. —  Farm  of  41  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Smyrna  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,    on    line    of    0.    &    W.    Ry.; 


%  mile  from  school;  5  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Norwich,  pooiilation  8,560,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  oy  rail  and  highway. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber, 
1,  hemlock,  maple  and  beech.  Fruit,  20 
apple,  5  pear,  2  plum  and  5  cherry  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn  and  potatoes. 
House,  2  stories,  13  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Barns,  outbuildings,  26x60,  in 
good  condition;  good  tool  shed,  10x30; 
ice  house  and  hen  house.  Watered, 
house  by  running  water;  bams  by  run- 
ning water;  fields  by  running  streams. 
Chenango  River  7  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  reasonable  terms.  All  per* 
sonal  property  can  be  bought  with  farm. 
Address  £.  D.  Hartwell,  owner.  Ply- 
mouth, N.  Y.,  or  Greo.  L.  Sholes,  agent, 
Sherburne,. N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  PBB8T0N 

Population  649 
No.  218.— Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Preston  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2 ; 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school;  3  miles  from  Methodist 
church,  and  7  miles  from  milk  station 
and  condensery.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Oxford,  population,  1,654 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam  with  hardpan.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  10;  hard  wood;  acres  tillable, 
40.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  poor.  No  out- 
buildings. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  does  not  live  in  State. 
Terms  given  on  application.  Address 
Bertha  A.  Spaulding,  owner,  Solomon, 
Kansas. 

TOWN  OF  BHEBBUBNE 

Population  2,683 
No.  219. —  Farm  of  56  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
3,  and  railway  station  at  Sherburne,  on 
line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  Ry.;  200  feet  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches  of  all 
denominations;  3  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factories;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  12  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highway,  good.  Nearest  city,  Norwich, 
population,  8,560,  distant  12  miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.   Nature  of  soil. 
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gravelly  loam.    Acres  in   meadow,   31; 

Easture,  15 ;  timber,  10,  maple,  beech  and 
emlock.  Fruit,  20  apple,  1  plum  and  1 
cherry  Irees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  corn.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Barns,  24x46,  in  good  condi- 
tion; hen  house  and  hog  house;  new  silo. 
Watered,  house  by  running  water; 
water  near  barn.  Chenango  river  3 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$1,900.  Terms,  $1,200  cash,  .balance  on 
easy  terms  at  6%.  Address  Frank 
Hughes,  owner,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo. 
L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

No.  220.— Farm  of  214  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  C,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches  of  all  denominations;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway,  hilly.  Nearest  city, 
Norwich,  population  8,560,  14  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  10, 
maple  and  beech.  Fruit,  lOO  apple,  12 
pear  and  1  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  cabbage,  corn  and  oats.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  1%  stories,  10  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  30x80,  in  good 
condition;  bam,  26x36;  hay  barn,  hen 
house,  ice  house,  milk  house,  wagon 
shed,  good  hop  house.  Watered,  house  by 
running  water;  barns  by  running  water; 
fields  by  springs  and  streams.  Chenango 
river  3  mites  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. '  Price.  $7,000.  Terms,  .$3,500  cash, 
balance  easy  terms  at  5%.  Address 
Christopher  Gaines,  owner,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  or  Geo.  L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y. 

No.  221. —  Farm  of  62  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  cf  D.,  L. 
&  W.  R.  R. ;  ii  mile  from  school,  3  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Norwich,  15  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  32;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  6.  Fruit,  13  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, oats  and  corn.  Fences,  barbed 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  14  rooms,  good 
condition.      Outbuildings,    barn,    42x46, 


good  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$2,300.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  in 
reasonable  time  at  6%.  Address  Frank 
Lobdell,  owner,  Sherburne,  N*  Y.,  or  Geo. 
L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

No.  222. —  Farm  of  154  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  3,  and  railway  Station,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  Vs  ™ Jl®  from  school ; 
4^  miles  from  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm. 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  natural 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  40,  hemlock, 
maple,  beech,  ash,  pine  and  basswood. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage, 
potatoes,  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  mostly 
wire.  House,  1%  stories,  9-  rooms,  good 
condition.  Running  water  at  house  and 
barns.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  easy 
terms  at  6%.  Address  Geo.  Sherdon, 
owner,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo.  L. 
Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  SMITH VILLB 

Population   949  * 

No.  223.— Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  P.  0.  and  railway  station 
at  Smyrna  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches  at  Beaver  Meadow;  2 
miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory;  4 
miles  from  milk  station;  %  mile  rrom 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  mostly 
State  road;  part  hilly  dirt  roads.  Near- 
est city,  Norwich,  population  8,560, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
ways. Surface  of  farm,  40  acres  level, 
110  sloping.  Soil,  clay  and  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  10,  enough  saw  timber  for 
farm  and  200  sugar  maple  trees;  acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  ensilage 
and  hay.  Fences,  mostly  wire.  House, 
8  rooms,  recently  painted  and  remodeled. 
Outbuildings,  main  barn,  30x85,  with 
basement;  25  stanchions  and  4  single 
stalls;  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  water  nearby;  barn, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs, 
lliis  farm  is  located  about  I  mile  from 
Canasawacta  Creek,  a  good  trout  stream. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner's  wife.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms  on  application.  Address  Glennie 
Phillips,  owner,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  or  R.  A. 
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Borland,   agent,   Room   3,   Cook   Block, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  224.— Farm  of  216  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Smyrna  P.  0.;  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school;  2  miles  from  iProtestant  churches; 
%  mile  from  milk  station;  6  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Norwich,  population 
8,560,  QYz  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,150  feet.  Soil,  mostly 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70; 
acres  tillaj[)le,  125.  FVuit,  160  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage,  com, 
oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  etc.  Fences, 
good.  House,  15  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn,  40x75,  with 
concrete  basement,  will  accomodate  38 
head  of  stock;  also  125-ton  silo. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  located  near  a 
fine  trout  stream.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms 
on  application.  Address  L.  Ferris, 
owner,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  or  R.  A.  Borland, 
affent.  Room  3,   Cook   Block,  Norwich, 


TOWN  OF  8MTBNA 
Population  1,205 
No.  225.— Farm  of  166  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Sherburne  Four  Comers 
P.  O.  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
0.  &  W.  R.  K;  U  mile  from  school: 
4^  miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions ;  %  mile  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station;   9  miles  from  condensing 

Slant.  Highway,  good.  Nearest  city, 
forwich,  population  8,560,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  90;  in 
timber,  25.  Fruit,  50  apple,  4  pear,  6 
plum  and  10  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  cabbage,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  potr- 
toes.  Fences,  wire,  House,  3  stories,  18 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  32x62, 
.in  good  condition;  shed,  20x60;  horse 
barn,  36x44,  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  running  water;  barns  by  run- 
ning water;  fields  by  springs.  Chenango 
River  3  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price 
$8,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on 
time  at  5%.  Address  Wesley  Wilber, 
owner,  No.  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  or  Greo.  L. 
Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON  COUNTY 

Area,  1,092  square  miles.  Population,  48,230.  Annual  precipitation,  42.47  inches. 
Annual  mean  ^temperature,  46.8^.    Number  of  farms,  3,608.    County  seat,  Plattsburg. 

This  county  lies  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  eastern 
side  by  Lake  Champlain. 

The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
mountainous.  The  coimty  is  rich  in  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  best 
quality.  A  part  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county  is  covered  by 
the  original  forests.  Along  the  lake  shore  the  surface  is  level  or  moderately 
uneven.  Drift  deposits  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  are  abundant,  also 
peat  bogs. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  and  sandy  loam  and  many  fine  farms  are  found  in  this  county/ 
The  chief  rivers  of  the  county  are  Ausable,  Little  Sable,  Salmon,  Saranac,  Little 
Chazy,  Great  Chazy  and  the  English.  Upon  all  of  these  rivers  and  streams  are 
numerous  falls  furnishing  an  immense  amount  of  water  power.  In  the  western 
wilderness  portion  are  many  famous  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Chateau- 
gay,  Chazy,  Sampson  and  Taylor.  This  section  is  a  great  resort  for  hunters,  game 
and  fish  being  found  in  abundance.  Plattsburg,  the  countv  seat,  has  a  population 
of  11,000,  and  furnishes  a  good  local  market.  The  United  States  military  post  is 
located  at  Plattsburg  and  the  Dannemora  State  Prison  is  located  in  the  county. 
There  is  a  large  business  carried  on  in  lumbering,  mining,  iron  making  and  for  the 
area  covered  a  remarkable  showing  in  agriculture.  There  are  great  possibilities  for 
apple  growing  in  this  county  along  the  east  lake  shore.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  as  follows:  corn,  154,628  bushels;  oats,  643,439  bushels;  barley,  32,853 
Dushels;  buckwheat,  103,933  bushels;  potatoes,  1,325,041  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
103,362  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm,  property  is  $18,116,645,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  of  50.3  per  cent,  over  the  value  m.  1900.  The  average  value  of  unimproved 
land  is  $3.40  per  acre.  Number  of  dairy  cows  reported,  25,032;  horses,  10,415; 
swine,  11,563;  sheep,  11,069;  poultry,  98,617.  The  total  milk  production  was 
10,188,024  gallons.     The  receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $779,834.    The 
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average  price  of  improved  farm  land,  including  buildings,  $31.37  per  acre.  There 
are  185  district  echools,  several  excellent  high  schools  and  a  State  Normal  College 
located  at  Plattsburg.  Churches  of  all  denominations  are  located  in  the  villages 
and  country  districts.  There  are  thirteen  agricultural  organizations,  namely,  one 
county  fair  association,  eleven  granges,  one  Pomona  grange.  Also  64  miles  of  8tate 
county  roads  and  947  miles  of  other  improved  highways.  The  D.  ^  H.  railroad 
traverses  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  and  extends  through  other  portions  of 
the  county,  giving  unusual  facilities  in  connection  with  the  water  transportation 
of  the  lake,  for  the  products  that  are  grown,  manufactured  or  mined  in  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  AXJ8ABLE 

Population  2.045 

No.  226. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  1  mile 
from  Arnold  station;  2  miles  from  Clin- 
tonville  P.  O.  Loamy  soil,  adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fine  scenery.  Good 
t^out  fishing.  Deer  and  other  game. 
Watered  by  springs.  Well  fenced. 
Forty-five  acres  timber,  balance  meadow 
and  pasture.  Good  orchard.  Two-story 
frame  house  of  10  rooms,  in  fine  repair. 
Water  and  bathroom  in  house.  Large 
barn,  stable  and  outbuildings,  all  m 
good  condition.  This  farm  would  make 
a  good  poultry  farm.  Near  a  good  mar- 
ket. Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Easy  terms. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  John  Pat- 
tinson,  owner,  Clintonville,  N.  Y. 

No.  227. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Harkness  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
3,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory, and  IV2  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Peru,  5 
miles  distant,  re'ached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface  level.  Altitude  1,000 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam  and  some 
clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  16,  white  pine  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  50  apple,  15 
plum,  40  cherry  and  6  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Fences,  wire; 
good  condition.  House,  l^t  stories, 
10  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
large  barn,  granary,  hog  house,  stable  for 
five  horses,  cow  barn,  large  shed,  all 
in  first  class  condition.  House  watered 
by  well;  barns  by  spring  and  brook; 
fields  by  springs.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $2,800.  Terms, 
easy.  Address,  John  H.  Ryan,  owner, 
Harkness,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

No.  228.— Farm  of  20  acres;  located 
at  Kesseville,  on  line  of  K.  A.  C.  &  L.  C. 
R.  R.  and  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  6  miles  from 


churches.  Highways,  State  road.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,000  ft 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Hou^e,  barns  and 
other  buildings  with  land  cost  $22,000. 
All  buildings  remarkably  well  built. 
Price,  $10,000.  Address,  Geo.  W.  Smitu, 
owner,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BEEKMANTOWN 
Population  1,866 
No.  229.— Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Plattsburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5; 
IV^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Beek- 
mantown,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^4 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways,  2 
State  and  1  county  roads.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  muck  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50 ;  in  natural  pasture. 
30;  in  timber,  15,  maple  and  cedar. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  200  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  clover,  al- 
falfa and  general  crops.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  fair  condition.*  House,  12 
rooms,  brick,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 7  barns.  Watered,  house  by  well 
and  cistern,  bams  and  fields  by  sprin;;. 
This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
balance  in  small  annual  payments.  Ad- 
dress, Frank  A.  Wolcott,  owner,  Platts- 
burg, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5. 

TOWN  OF  CHAZT 
Population  2,073 
No.  230.— Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Chazy  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ; 
2%  miles  from  school  and  churches: 
2^^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways. 
State  road.  General  surface,  rolling  and 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  15,  hardwood,  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  %  of  farm.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees,  3  pear.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  fine  condi- 
tion. House,  brick,  1^  stories,  with 
wing   of   kitchen    and   shed.      Outbuild- 
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ings:  1  barn,  53x100;  barn,  30x40,  with 
basement  stable  for  30  cows,  fine  condi- 
tion; granary;  poultry  house  and  silo. 
One  hundred  rods  from  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  sellinff,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$15,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address,  Wm.  D.  Savage, 
ovrner,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  or  Agnew  & 
Agnew,  Brokers,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  23 L — Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
lYz  miles  from  West  Chazy  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  IVs 
miles  from  churches;  IV^  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest 
city,  Plattsburg,  population  11,138,  8 
miles  distant,  readied  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  rough. 
Acres  fn  meadow,  25;  in  pasture, 
20;  in  timber,  5,  second  growth. 
Fruit,  75  apple  trees;  30  cherry.  Beat 
adapted  to  barley,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire.  House,  log,  fair 
condition.  Barn,  fair  condition.  House 
and  barn  watered  bv  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  lor  selling,  wishes 
larger  farm.  Price,  $1,250.  Terms  cash. 
Address,  Wm.  Oregware,  owner,  West 
Chazy,  N.  Y.,  or  Champlain  Valley  Farm 
Agency,  Brokers,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  FLATTSBUBGH 

Population  2,362 
^o.  ^32.~Farm  of  90  acres ;  located  1% 
miles  from  Plattsburg  P.  0.,  and  2  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  i^^  miles  from  high  school  and 
public  schools;  1%  miles  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  10  acres  of  light  soil 
and  40  acres  oif  rich  loam.     Acres  that 


can  be  used  as  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  40,  pine,  spruce, 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  50. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire  and  cedar  rail,  ex- 
cellent condition.  House,  26x34,  hard- 
wood floors,  furnace,  fine  condition. 
Barn,  30x40  with  shed  and  horse 
barn,  in  good  condition.  House  watered 
b^  well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  Saranac 
river.  Lake  Champlain,  2  miles  distant. 
Saranac  river  on  edge  of  farm.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  an  estate.  Price,  $5,300.  Terms, 
$2,000  casii,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress, Clinton  Goodsell,  owner,  Fairfax, 
Vt.,  or  Agnew  &  Agnew,  brokers,  Platts- 
burg, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SCHUYLER  FALLS 
Population  1,5S8 
No.  233. —  Farm  of  89  acres;  located 
IVg  rifles  from  Morrisville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  Vs  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  factory; 
6  miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest 
city,  Plattsburg,  population,  11,138,  7 
miles  distant;  reached  by  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay,  loam  and  sand.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  14,  pine, 
white  birch  and  some  poplar.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit  for  home  use.  F<ences, 
rail,  fair  condition.  House,  26x36; 
wing,  26x20,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  30x40;  another  30  x40;  two 
sheds,  all  in  good  condition.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  well;  fields  by  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  another  farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
one-half  down,  balance  easy.  Will  rent 
with  option  to  buy.  Address,  O.  G.  Ad- 
cock,  owner,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y, 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Area,  688  square  miles.  Population,  43,658.  Annual  precipitation,  46  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50^.  Number  of  farms,  2,963.  County  seat,  Hudson. 
Average  price  of  farm  land  per  acre,  $42.60.  This  is  an  increase  of  31.6  per  cent, 
in  ten  years. 

The  county  lies  on  the  east  shore  of  the  upper  Hudson  and  extends  east  to  thie 
line  of  Massachusetts.  The  Taghkanick  Mountain  extends  along  the  east  border 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  county  are  broken  by  irregular  ranges  of  hills  which 
constitute  the  outlying,  spurs  of  these  mountains.  The  western  portion  of  the  county 
spreads  out  in  an  undulating  plateau  terminating  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Hudson  river. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Jansenkill,  Claverack,  and  Kindcrhook  creeks.  These 
streams  and  their  tributaries  have  valuable  water  powers  and  prosperous  mills  are 
located  on  them.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds  all  well  stocked  with  fish.  Thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  places, 
the  former,  quite  celebrated,  located  at  New  Lebanon.     The  various  branches  of 
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agriculture  form  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  paper  and  cotton  fabrics,  vegetable 
extracts  and  iron.  The  county  is  most  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  as  the 
largest  ships  can  dock  at  Hudson.  The  principal  crops  are:  Com,  410,576  bushels; 
oats,  503,088  bushels;  buckwheat,  81,073  bushels;  rye,  230,195  bushels;  potatoes, 
232,702  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  89,208  tons.  Columbia  county  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  rye  and  the  demand  for  rye  straw  in  New  York  city,  together  with 
the  cheapness  of  transportation  makes  this  product  almost  as  valuable  as  the  grain 
itself.  The  live  stock  of  the  county  is  classified  as  follows  l  Dairy  cows,  16,136; 
horses,  9,150;  swine,  13,091;  sheep,  25,229;  poultry,  172,879;  production  of  milk, 
7,772,732  gallons.  Receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $714,274.  This  coanty 
is  a^  choice  location  for  the  raising  of  apples  and  other  orchard  fruits. 

The  soil  survey  recently  made  by  the  United  States  Government  affirms  that  the 
county  has  a  soil  and  climate  equal  to  any  portion  of  the  State  for  orcharding. 
Railway  and  electric  lines,  together  with  good  roads,  make  amnle  facilities  for 
shipping  products.  There  are  150  district  schools;  churches  of  all  denominations 
are  established  in  the  villages  and  through  the  rural  sections.  There  are  twenty 
agricultural  organizations  established  in  the  county.  The  total  valuation  of  farm 
property  is  $19,819,369,  an  increase  of  31.6  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  in  this  county  is  noted  by  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,500,000  in  the 
value  of  farm  buildings  alone. 


TOWN    OF   ANCBAM  ^ 

Population  1,137 
No.  234.— Farm  of  217  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Ancram  Village,  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Central  New  England  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Protestant 
churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
gopulation  11,417,  18  miles  distant, 
urface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  limestone  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  timber,  19,  oak,  chest- 
nut and  hickory.  -Acres  tillable,  178. 
Fruit,  500  apple  trees,  also  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  cherries  and  grapes  for  home 
use.  Best  adapted  to  rye,  corn,  oats  and 
hay.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  18  rooms,  2  fire- 
places, good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
newly  painted  grain  barn,  40x36;  hay 
barn,  24x100;  hay  barn,  18x36;  car- 
riage  house  and  garage,  20x36,  all  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well  and  cistern;  barns,  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  streams.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  There  is 
a  good  tenant  house  on  farm.  Address 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Downing,  owner,  Ancram, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  AUSTEBLITZ 
Population  811 
No.  235.—  Farm  of  200  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  State  Line  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  school,  church,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.   Highways,  good. 


Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  500  feet.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  50.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Liarge 
quantity  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  hay.  Large  house,  14  rooms. 
Large  barns  in  first-class  condition. 
Watered  by  brook  and  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  smaller  farm.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash.  Address 
Norman  Bailey,  owner,  State  Line, 
Mass.,  or  S.  N.  Loomis,  agent,  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y. 

No.  236.— Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Boston  ft  Albany 
R.  R.;  .1  mile  from  school,  churches, 
butter  factory,  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  General  surface,  %  of 
this  farm  is  level.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to 
grain  and  hay.  Fences,  wire  and  board, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
4  large  barns,  good  condition;  bog  pens 
and  2  poultry  houses.  Watered,  bouse 
and  barn  by  running  water;  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Bieason 
for  selling,  old  age  and  poor  health. 
Price,  $12,500.  Terms,  %  cash.  Ad- 
dress S.  N.  Loomis,  owner,  Chatham, 
N    Y. 

No.  237. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ohent, 
on  line  of  Harlem  Division  of  N.  T.  C. 
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By.  and  Hudson-Chatham  branch  of 
Boston  &  Albany  Ry.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Chatham,  population  2,251,  6  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but  good. 
Thi»  farm  is  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  Protestant  churches  and  cream- 
ery; 5  miles  from  milk  shipping  sta- 
tion. Acres  in  natural  pasture,  60. 
Acres  tillable,  135;  acres  in  timber, 
20,  chestnut,  oak,  maple,  etc.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Large  14-room  house,  main 
part  25x40,  wing  18x24,  Outbuildings, 
main  barn,  45x60,  stanchions  for  18 
cows,  stalls  for  6  horses;  wagon 
house,  26x32;  hen  house,  15x20;  hog 
pen  and  corn  house  12x24;  wood  house, 
15x20,  two  stories;  shop,  10x12;  new 
tool  house,  14x35;  all  m  good  condi- 
tion. Daily  mail  at  door.  Watered  by 
two  wells  and  several  springs.  Adapted 
to  dairying,  poultry  raising,  fruit  rais- 
ing or  general  farming.  SoU,  clay  sub-' 
soil,  no  gravel  or  swampy  land.  Alt!- 
.tude,  800  feet.  Fruit,  100  apple,  20 
cherry,  20  pear  and  75  plum  trees; 
also  ten  large  grape  vines. '  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  some  rail  and  wall,  good 
condition.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
unable  to  care  for  farm.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  6%  interest.  Address  John 
Freehan,  owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  238. —  Farm  of '20  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory. 
State  road  within  %  mile  of  farm. 
Nearest  city,  Albany,  population,  100,- 
253,  24  miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet.  ^Soil,  clay 
loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  1,200  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit.  House, 
24x30,  6  rooms,  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  $4,600.  Terms,  60%  cash.  Ad- 
dress T.  F.  Niles,  owner,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  239.— Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  and  N.  T.  0. 
R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churdh  and  milk  station;  1%  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
300  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
90;  in  natural  pasture,  10.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  75  trees.  Adapted  to  any  crop 
grown    in    this   climate.    Fences,    wire 


and  wood,  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  brook  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  and  advanced  age  of  owner. 
For  price  and  terms  address  S.  N. 
Loomis,  owner,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  240. —  Farm  of  196  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Austerlitz  P.  O.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  State  Line,  on 
line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  chUrch.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  'Altitude, 
about  900  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  50.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  House,  8 
rooms,  good  condition.  Two  barns,  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  down.  Address  Wells  Westover, 
owner,  Austerlitz,  N.  Y.,  or  S.  N. 
Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  241.— Farm  of  660  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Green  River  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hillsdale,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  church;  5  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways,  in 

food  condition.  Nearest  large  vUlage, 
[illsdale,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  200;  in  natural  pasture, 
200;  in  timber,  160.  Acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruit,  mixed  varieties.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  stock.  Fences,  wood  and 
wire.  House,  in  fair  condition.  Large 
barn,  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  bam,  by  water  .piped  from 
spring;  fields,  by  springs  and  brooks. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $12  per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  Address  George 
I.  Chase,  owner,  Spencertown,  N.  Y., 
or  S.  N.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  CANAAN 

Population  1,167 

No.  242.— Farm  of  260  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  East  Chatham  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Boston  & 
Albany  R.  R.;  3  miles  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,200    feet.      Acres    in    meadow,    100; 
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in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber, 
60.  Best  adapted  to  rye  and  sheep 
raising.  House,  10  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  good.  House, 
watered  bv  well,  barns  and  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  too  large  for  owner.  Prica 
$3,600.  Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Jame^  Asleer, 
owner,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  or  S.  N. 
LoomiS;  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  243. —  Farm  of  85  acres;  located 
1V4  miles  from  Canaan  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Boston  &  Al- 
bany B.  B.;  1%  miles  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  churches.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  quantities  of  all  kinds. 
Best  adapted  to  rye,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail.  Large  house, 
with  steam  heat.  Outbuildings;  horse 
barn  and  hay  barn,  in  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by 
spring  and  fields  by  brook.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Beason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  %  down.  Ad- 
dress G.  Gorton,  owner,  Canaan,  N.  Y., 
or  S.  N.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CHATHAM 
Population  33,300 
No.  244. —  Farm  of  115  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Boston  &  Albany 
railway;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  "churches;  1  mile  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  5; 
in  timber,  5.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Best 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail.  House,  2  story,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  fine  barn,  100x40, 
room  for  40  cows.  House  watered  by 
running  water;  barns,  by  brook.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Beason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $5,500.  Address 
H.  T,  B.  Loomis,  owner,  Chatham,  N. 
T.,  or  S.  N.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

No.  245. —  Farm  of  225  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Old  Chatham  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R. 
B.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Methodist  church;  2%  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  milk  collected  at  the 
door.       Highways,     well     kept     gravel 


road;.     Nearest    city,    Albany,    popula- 
tion 100,253,  20  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.    General   surface, 
some  level,  some  hilly,  largely  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  limestone  and  gravelly 
loam.    .  Acres    that    can    be    used    as 
meadow,    15;    in    natural    pasture,    25. 
Acres  tillable,  185.    Fruit,  50  apple,  15 
cherry    trees,    plums     and    pears     for 
family  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  com, 
oats  and  rye.    Fences,  wire,   excellent 
condition.  '    House,     new,     modem,     8 
rooms.      Outbuildings:     large     cyclone 
basement ;     barn,     concrete     floor,     28 
stanchions;      horse     barn,     silo,     milk 
house,  poultry  house,  ice  house.    House 
piped   from   spring;    barns   piped   from 
spring,     and     fields     by     springs.      Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.    Beason  for  selling, 
to    settle    an    estate.    Price,    $10,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash  balance  on  mort- 
gage.   Address  Frances  V.   Van  Ness, 
owner,  Chatham   Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  246. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  North  Chatham  P.  O.;  H 
mile  from  railway  station  at  North 
Chatham,  on  line  of  A.  &  S.  Ry.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  %  mile  from  Protest- 
ant church.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  population  100,253,  13 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  most  level.  Soil, 
gravel  and  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25 ;  in  timber,  25,  hemlock,  pine, 
oak  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  125  apple  trees.  Fences,  wall, 
board  and  wire.  Large  double  house, 
in  good  coi^dition.  Outbuildings,  two 
bams,  corn  house,  sheds  and  wagon 
house.  Watered,  house  by  well  and 
cistern;  barns  and  fields  by  springs 
and  streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  two  other 
farms.  For  price  and  terms,  address 
Dudley  Walker,  owner.  North  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y. 

No.  247.— Farm  of  156  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  North  Chatham,  schools, 
churches  and  Albany  &  Southern  R.  R.; 

2  miles  from  State  road  leading  from 
Albany  to  Nassau.  Soil,  limestone.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Fruit,  three  apple 
orchards,  two  in  bearing.  Large  double 
house.  LArge  basement  barn.  2  stories; 
concrete  cow  stable;  milk  house  with 
running  spring  water  for  cooling  milk: 
shed  40  feet  long  for  young  stock  or 
sheep ;  two  wagon  liouses  and  com  house. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  Dudley 
Walker,  owner,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  CLAYSBACK 

Population  4,114 

No.  248. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
500  feet  trom  Mellenville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  branch 
railway;  %  mile  from  school;  1/16  mile 
from  Dutch  Reformed  church;  %  mile 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
population  11,417,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  .rolling.  Soil,  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pas- 
turd,  36.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
a  few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  gram.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  poor. 
House,  brick,  2  stories  and  basement, 
35x60,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
large  new  bam,  30x40,  And  wagon  house, 
18x30,  good  condition.  Watered,  house 
by  well,  barn  by  stream,  fields  by  stream 
and  spring.  Mellenville  stream  runs 
througn  farm,  never  dry.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $4,750.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  W.  J.  Delamater,  owner, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

No.  249. —  Farm  of  6  acres;  located 
1/16  mile  from  Mellenville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Boston  &  Al- 
bany R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  ^  n^ile 
from  Reformed  church;  %  mile  from 
milk  station  and  3  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Hudson,  population  11,417,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rich  loam  and  sand.  Acres 
in  meadow,  3.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  gardening. 
Fences,  picket.  House,  2  story  with  2 
story  wing,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  18x30,  and  smoke  house. 
Land  bordered  by  Olaverack  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  an  estate.  Price,  $2,800.  Terms, 
cash  or  good  security.  Address  Mrs. 
Marv  Van  Buren,  owner,  Mellenville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  250.  — Farm  of  316  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Philmont  P.  0.  <ftnd  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Harlem  Division 
of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R,  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1^  miles  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  General  surface, 
mostly  level.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  mostly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
250;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber, 
16.  Acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit  for  family 
use.    Best  adapted  to  hay.  potatoes  and 


corn.  Fepces,  wire  and  rail.  House,  14 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  A  couple  of 
outbuildings,  in  good  condition.  House, . 
barns  and  fields,  watered  by  brook  and 
running  water.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$13,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Refine 
Rossman,  owner,  Philmont,  N.  Y.,  or  S. 
N.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  251.— Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Martindale  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population, 
11,417,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture, 
120;  in  timber,  20.  Acres  tillable,  180. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  fruit  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Price,*  $6,000.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress Charles  Hiscox,  owner,  Claverack, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  brokers,  23 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CLEBMONT 
Population  800 
No.  252. —  Farm  of  5  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Germantown  P.  O.,  R.  B. 
1;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Grer- 
mantown,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  church; 

5  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  popu- 
lation 11,417,  11  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  5.  About  30 
to  40  fitiit  trees.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  in  good  condition.  No 
barn,  but  other  outbuildings.  Watered 
by  well  and  spring.  This  place  is  best 
adapted  to  small  fruit  and  vegetables; 
also  well  adapted  to  poultry  raising.  It 
is  near  an  electric  light  and  power  plant 
that  is  being  developed  at  large  cost. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $1,700. 
Terms,  $700  cash,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress H.  S.  Williams,  owner,  Clermont, 
N.  Y. 

No.   253. —  Farm   of   about   20   acres; 
located  IM  miles  from  Clermont  P.  0.; 

6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Tivoli, 
on  line  of  New  York  Central  R.  R.; 
4%  miles  from  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.  station; 
1%  miles  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  factory; 
4^  miles  from  milk  station.  Nature 
of  highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Hud- 
son,   population    11,417,    13    miles    dis- 
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tant,  reached  by  highway.  Soil,  lime- 
stone. Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  3.  Acres  tillable,  18.  About 
375  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  all  climatic 
crops;  would  make  good  poultry,  fruit 
and  dairy  farm.  House,  m  fair  condi- 
tion. Good'Sized  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings, in  fair  condition^  Watered 
by  well.  Six  miles  from  Hudson  river 
and  boat  lines.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  bought  plac« 
to  improve  and  sell.  Price,  $2,400. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  H.  S.  Williams,  owner, 
Clermont,  N.  Y. 

No.  254, —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Elizaville  P.  O.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Elizaville, 
on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  H.  R.;  6  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  6  miles  from  Hud- 
son river  boat  lines  at  Tivoli;  1  mile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  church; 
1%  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
hilly.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population 
11,417,  14  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  part  level,  and 
some  hilly.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  5.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Over 
100  fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  fruit;  would  make  a  good  poultry 
or  dairy  farm.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
in  fair  condition.  Good^sized  house,  in 
fair  condition.  Large  barn,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well.  Location  is 
high  and  healthful.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,600  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  H.  S.  Williams, 
owner,  Clermont,  N.  Y.  • 

TOWN    OF   OOPAKE 

Population  1,283 

No.  255. —  Farm  o'f  379  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Craryville,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches.  General  surface,  196  acres 
level,  50  acres  hilly,  133  acres  rolling, 
sloping  south.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  wiui 
a  subsoil  of  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
180;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber, 
50,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  329. 
Fruit,  195  apple  trees  and  1%  acres  of 
pear  trees,  ^  acre  of  currants  and 
grapes.  Fences,  rail,  good.  House,  13 
rooms;  tenant  house,  7  rooms,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  main  barn,  92x36, 
gambrel  roof,  26  stanchions,  6  single 
^  stalls,  1  box  stall,  in  good  condition,  and 
milk  house.  House  and  barn  watered 
by  wells,  fields  by  streams.    Occupied  by 


owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $10,500.  Address  John  Holsapple, 
owner,  Oopake,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  J.  Webb, 
agents  114  Main  Street,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  256.^ Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2y,  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  (Harlem  Division) ;  2^ 
miles  from  school  and  churches;  2^ 
miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village.  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
population,  5,000,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway  or  trolley.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  60:  is 
timber,  100,  all  varieties.  Acres  tillable, 
55.  Fruit  for  home  use.  Best  adapted 
to  corn^  potatoes  and  rye.  Houser  35x25, 
in  good  condition.  Bam,  30x40,  with 
wing,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  well,  barn  and  fields  by  springs  and 
stream.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  easv.  Address,  W.  A. 
Mallery,  owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GALLATIN 
Population  720 
No.  257.— Farm  of  150  acres;  2^ 
miles  from  Jackson  Comers  P.  C,  R.  D. ; 
2%  miles  from  Mt.  Ross  railway  station, 
on  line  of  C.  N.  £.  R.  R.  Goiod  roaiU. 
Soil,  slate  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  acres  tillable,  140;  in  timber,  about 
12,  mostly  oak  and  chestnut.  Fruit,  200 
trees,  plums,  peaches,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  bay  a^d 
potatoes.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  42x30,  in  good  condition.  Bam, 
54x50,  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  bam,  by  stream  and 
spring.  Nearly  all  the  meadow  is  till- 
able; about  8  acres  not  so  good,  but  has 
been  plowed  and  can  be  again.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  does  not  need  farm. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $800  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage  at  5% 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  Peter  J. 
Near,  Jackson  Comers,  N.  Y.    Will  rent 

No.  268. —  Farm  of  177  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Elizaville  P.  O. ;  1^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Elerslie,  on  line 
of  R.  &  C.  Railway;  1  mile  from  schooV 
and  Protestant  church ;  1  mile  from,  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village.  Red  Hook,  population  960,  5% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  some  hilly, 
rolling  and  level.  Soil,  slate.  Acres 
tillable,    100.      Acres    in    timber,     50, 
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hard  wood  and  pine;  25  acres  in 
natural  pasture.  Fruit,  about  75  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  rye,  corn,  oats 
and  hay.  Fences,  rail,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good.  House,  about  24x40,  fair, 
also  tenant  house,  20x30,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  bam,  40x50;  hay  press 
house  attached,  30x40;  wagon  house  and 
corn  crib,  20x20;  hog  house,  20x30,  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barn,  by  brook;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address,  Chas.  A.  Coons 
owner.  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.    Will  rent. 

No.  259. —  Farm  of  285  acres,  1  mile 
from  Jackson  Corners  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  on 
line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  sta- 
tion, school  and  Methodist  church. 
Highways,  good;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Nearest  large  village.  Pine  Plains, 
5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  higli- 
way.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  120;  in  natural  pasture,  lOO; 
in  timber,  35,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock, 
hickory  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  225; 
Fruit,  100  apple,  10  pear,  50  plum 
and  50  peach  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  rye,  oats  and  hay.  Fences,  stone 
wall,  stakes  and  rail.  House,  40x50,  in 
good  condition.  Main  barn,  60x40,  ad- 
ditions, 50x18  and  50x30,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  run- 
ning water;  fields,  bv  springs  and 
streams.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  im- 
able  to  work  farm.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  II.  H.  Slickle,  owner,  Mil- 
lerton,  N.  Y.,  or  John  P.  Fulton,  agent. 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  260. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Elizaville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.,  2 
miles  from  school  and  Methodist  church, 
R.  D.  2  from  Jackson  Corners.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Near- 
est* city,  Hudson,  18  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 11,417,  reached  by  rail  and 
higliway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Surface 
of  farm  rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  25, 
oak,  hickory,  chestnut  and  pine.  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Soil,  gravel.  Fruit,  2,000 
apple,  500  pear  and  50  cherry  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  rail.  Watered, 
house,  by  spring;  barn,  by  running 
water,  fields,  by  spring.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,   $3,500   cash,   balance   on   mort- 


gage. Address  Harmon  Bathrick>  owner, 
Elizaville,  N.  Y.,  or  John  P.  Fulton, 
agent,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  261. —  Farm  of  246  acres;  located 
%  of  a  mile  from  Elizaville  P.  0.,  1  mile 
from  Elizaville  railway  station,  on  line 
of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.,  %  mile  from  Methodist 
church.  Highways,  good  gravel  roads. 
Nearest  large  village,  Red  Hook,  7  miles 
distant,  population,  about  2,000,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface  of  farm,  100  acres  creek 
meadows;  balance  rolling.  Soil,  gravel 
and  black  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  150; 
in  natural  pasture,  46;  in  timber,  50; 
pine,  voak,  chestnut,  locust,  hickory,  ash 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit, 
500  apple  and  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  stone  wall,  rail  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  40x30,  with  addition, 
45x20,  fine  condition.  Outl^uildings : 
large  main  barn,  wagon  house,  hay 
barns,  hog  houses,  etc.  Watered,  house 
and  barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
spring  and  stream:  This  farm  is  one 
mile  from  Twin  Lake.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, ill  health  of  owner.  Prit:e,  $12,000. 
Terms,  $7,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address,  Harry  Couse,  owner,  Elizaville, 
N.  Y.,  or  John  P.  Fulton,  agent,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   or  GHENT 
Population  2,810 

No.  262. —  Farm  of  175  acres;  located 

2  mile»  from  Mellenville  P.  O.;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Pulver  Station, 
on  line  of  Hudson  &  Chatham  branch 
of  B.  &  A.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ; 

3  miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from 
Borden's  milk  station.  Nearest  large 
village,  Philmont,  population,  2,000. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  mostly  level, 
some  rolling.  Soil,  rich  black  and 
gravelly  loam.  All  of  the  land  tillable. 
Fruit  enough  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  oats,  hay,  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  woven  wire,  board  and 
wall.  Extra  fine  house,  12  large  rooms, 
2  large  halls,  colonial  style.  Outbuild- 
ings: large  side  hill  barn,  cow  stable, 
sheep  stable,  hog  house,  corn  house,  car- 
riage and  wood  house,  in  fair  condition. 
W^atered  by  well  and  never  failing 
spring.  This  property  is  about  8  miles 
from  the  Hudson  river.  Products  can 
be  shipped  at  Pulvers  Station,  practi- 
cally on  the  farm.  This  is  a  high  class 
farm.     Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
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other  business.  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone 
lines  available.  For  price  and  terms, 
address  Elbert  Miller,  owner,  314  W. 
112th  street.  New  York  City. 

No.  263. —  Farm  of  216  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Ghent  or  Chatham,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C,  B.  &  A.,  H.  &  C.  and  Rut- 
land R.  Rs.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  Borden's 
milk  station.  Nearest  large  village, 
Chatham,  population,  2,251;  also  12 
miles  from  city  of  Hudson,  population, 
11,417.  Highways,  good.  Surface,  some 
level,  some  rolling  and  some  hilly.  Soil, 
rich  black  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 200;  balance,  mostly  wooded,  some 
good  oak  and  pine  timber.  Fruit,  about 
350  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  oats,  corn,  hay  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  woven  wire, 
some  board  and  stone  wall,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  20  rooms,  3  halls,  2  cel- 
lars, separate  apartments  for  owner  and 
farmer,  in  excellent  condition.  Fine 
large  shade  trees.  Outbuildings:  nmin 
barn,  side  hill,  58x40;  carriage  house 
and  horse  stable,  V2x24;  cow  stable, 
60x22 ;  sheep  stable,  28x24 ;  l^cn  and  tool 
house,  23x14;  corn  house  and  workshop, 
24x22;  garage,  20x17;  hog  house,  20x15; 
ice  house,  15x15;  smoke  house,  11x9.; 
wood  house,  22x14;  all  in  fine  condition. 
Watered  by  running  water  in  barns,  3 
wells,  3  streams,  and,  2  cisterns. 
Have  dam  built  across  one  small  stream 
forming  a  nice  ice  pond.  R.  F.  D.  and 
telephone  lines  available.  This  prop- 
erty is  4  miles  from  the  Hudson  river 
and  7y2  miles  from  Kinderhook  lake. 
Well  adapted  for  stock  farm.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  engaged  in  other  busi- 
ness. For  price  and  terms,  address  El- 
bert Miller,  owner,  314  W.  112th  street, 
New  York  City. 

No.  264.— Farm  of  233  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Chatham  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 

3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Kinder- 
hook,  on  line  of  Albany  Southern  trolley, 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  30,  oak, 
chestnut,  soft  and  hardwood;  there  are 
350,000  feet  of  sawing  timber  besides 
thousands  of  cords  of  hard  wood;  acres 
tillable, '160.  Best  adapted  to  general 
crops,  especially  rye  and  potatoes.  Two 
houses,  several  barns,  wagon  house,  new 
hog  and  poultry  house,  some  of  tht^se 
buildings  need  repair.  Lake  of  10  or  12 
acres  adjoins  farm.     Possession  at  any 


time.     Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  es- 
tate.   Price,  $4,200.    Terms,  $2,900  ca*h. 
balance  on  mortgage.     Address,  Mr.  L.  i 
F.  Fowler,  Executor,  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  or 
W.    B.    Vail,    agent,    469    State    street  | 
Schenectady,  N.  1'. 

No.  265. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  located  ! 
5  miles  from  Ghent  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Pulvers. 
en  line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R. ;  lYz  miles  from 
school;  lYz  miles  from  Reformed  church: 
7  miles  from  butter  factory;  7  milei 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
population,  11,417,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  some 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  8,  oak,  pine  and  chestnut.  Acres* 
tillable,  94.  Fruit,  500  apple  trees, 
mostly  Baldwins,  in  1913  had  800  bar- 
rels of  apples.  Best  adapted  to  rye. 
oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories.  1< 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  42x42,  good  condition;  hog  pen. 
poultry  house,  corn  house,  all  in  gwd 
condition.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  small  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Address  Julia  O'Dea,  owner. 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

No.  266. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Ghent  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station  at  Pulvers,  on  line 
of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
2^  miles  from  churches;  5  miles  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  cheese  fac-  . 
tory  and  milk  station.  Highways,  hilly. 
Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population  11,417, 
7%  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Geenral  surface,  rolling.  Na 
ture  of  soil,  limestone  and  loam.  Very 
little  timber.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit, 
100  apple  and  20  pear  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Best  adapted  to*  rye,  oats,  corn  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  stone  wall  and  rail. 
House,  40x40,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  40x50,  good  frame,  new 
roof  this  year;  cow  shed,  30x20;  poul- 
try house;  hog  pen,  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. House  and  barns  watered  bv  well 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Jeremiah  Kittle,  owner. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Ghent,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  267. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Stuyvesant  FaUs  P.  0.  and 
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Fio.  269- — House  or  Farm  No.  262,  Tows  or  Ghent,  Columbia  Coustt. 
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railway  station,  on  line  of  Albany 
Southern  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school; 
2^  miles  from  Reformed  church  and  3 
milea  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city ,<  Hudson,  population 
11,417,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  70;  in  timber, 
7,  oak,  pine  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable, 
70.  Fruit,  80  apple,  20  peach,  30  pear 
and  5  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grain 
and  hay.  Eleven  room  house,  excellent 
condition;  cellar  under  entire  house, 
30x40,  Outbuildings:  barn,  40x60; 
wagon  house,  33x36;  poultry  house, 
10x20,  and  wood  house,  15x15.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  spring  and 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Ar- 
thur J.  Riaab,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ghent, 
N.  Y. 

No.  268.— Farm  of  212  acres;  located 
l\^  miles  from  Ghent  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R.  and  Hudson  branch  of  B. 
&  A.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
1^^  miles  from  Protestant  churches; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Roads,  good,  a  little 
hilly.  Nearest  village,  Chatham,  popu- 
lation 2,251,  4  miles  distant,  by  rail 
and  good  highway.  Surface,  part  hilly 
and  part  level.  Soil,  gravelly  loam  and 
slate;  65  acres  of  meadow;  50  acres 
of  natural  pasture;  15  acres  of  timber, 
mostly  second  growth,  including  5  acres 
of  pine.  Acres  tillable,  150.  About  100 
bearing  apple  trees  and  several  plum, 
peach  and  pear  trees.  All  kinds  of  crops 
seem  to  do  fairly  well.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  some  stone  wall.  There  are  two 
complete  sets  of  buildings,  near  enough 
for  convenience.  The  two  houses  are  1% 
stories,  in  fair  condition.  One  2  story 
barn  and  plenty  of  other  barns  and 
buildings  for  convenience  and  comfort, 
all  in  good  condition,  mostly  newly 
roofed.  House  has  water  piped  from 
spring;  barns,  piped  from  spring  and 
running  stream;  fields  have  several 
springs.  The  Catskill  Mountains  are  in 
full  view  from  the  piazza  and  any  part 
of  farm,  about  10  miles  distant;  the 
Hudson  river  about  same  distance.  This 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  watered  in  this 
section;  water  from  never-failing  spring 
is  piped  to  the  house,  bam  yard  and 
poultry  yard.  Telephone  in  house,  and 
R.  D.  passes  door.  The  farm  is  practi- 
cally divided  by  the  Harlem  R.  R.  One 
set  of  buildings .  each  side.     It  is  par- 


ticularly adapted  to  stock,  especially 
sheep.  Occupied  by  owner  since  1880. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner's  desire  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash, 
balance  mortgage,  5%,  term  of  years. 
Address  Delmer  Kisselburgh,  owner, 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 

No.  269. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Stockport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Albany  &  South- 
ern R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  Re- 
formed church;  3^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
7  miles  distant,  population,  11,417, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  6;  in  timber,  12,  pine 
and  oak.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  oats.  Fences, 
mostly .  woven  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  25x40,  stone,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: new  barn,  40x52;  new  hog 
pen  and  cow  shed;  also  wood  house, 
wagon  house  and  corn  house,  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  spring  and  cis- 
tern. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Solomon  Sharp,  owner, 
Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  270. —  Farm  of  270  %cres;  located 

2  miles  from  Philmont  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  «ome  level  and  some  rolling.  Soil, 
slate  rock,  loam  and  limestone.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  100. 
Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  apples.  Adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming.  Fences,  stone,  rail  and 
wire.  House,  40x42,  with  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bam,  32x53; 
wagon  house,  24x22;  basement  barn  and 
wagon  house,  nearly  new;  milk,  hen  and 
hog  houses.  Watered  by  running  water. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  $2,900  cash.  Address  Robert 
Hoag,  owner,  -R.  D.  2,  Philmont,  N.  Y., 
or  Walter  B.  Vail,  agent,  469  State  St., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HltXSDALE 

Population  1,504 
No.  271. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  5  miles 
from  Hillsdale  P.  0.  and  railway  station, 
on  Harlem  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches;  2%  miles  from  cheese  factory 
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and  milk  station;  R.  D.  and  telephone 
connections.  Highways,  good  and  level. 
Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population  11,417, 
distant  16  miles,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30  to  40;  timber,  35, 
oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  pears  and 
peaches,  fine  variety.  Adapted  to  hay, 
potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences, 
rail  and  wall.  Hou^e,  48x30,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  all  in  good  con- 
dition; 1,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
best  of  air  and  finest  spring  water.  An 
ideal  summer  residence.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Judson  Wiley, 
owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

No.  272. —  Farm  of  42  acres ;  located 
2%  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.  at  Hillsdale;  5  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  2%  miles  from  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  lime- 
stone. Good  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  Good- 
sized  house,  good-sized  barn.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  %  down.  Ad- 
dress James  Ward,  owner,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

No.  273. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R. ;  1/16  mile  from  school  and  Method- 
ist church;  %  mile  from  butter  factory; 
4  miles  from  milk  station.  State  road. 
Nearest  village,  Chatham,  population  2,- 
251,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
lime.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
■pasture,  70;  in  timber,  10,  white  pine 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn, 
oats  and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  with  some 
stone  wall.  House,  2  stories,  35x22,  with 
wing,  in  fine  condition.  Barn,  62x30; 
wagon  house,  40x28;  hay  barn,  25x20; 
grain  building,  20x18;  hog  house,  25x18; 
ice  house.  Watered,  house  bv  well  and 
cistern,  barns  by  well  with  wind  mill, 
fields  by  creek.  Five  miles  from  Pros- 
pect Lake,  Mass.  Pleasant  place  for  a 
residence.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
estate.  Price,  $8,000.  Address  Austin 
Morey  estate,  Hillsdale,  Columbia, 
Countv,  N.  Y.  Owners  will  rent  w^ith 
option  to  buy. 

Xo.  274. —  Farm  of  173  acres;  located 
\V2  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  0.;  IVj 
miles  from  railway  station,  on   line  of 


N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school: 
1%  miles  from  churches;  1^  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
'^a^yS)  good.  Nearest  large  village,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  population  5,000. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  loam  and  lime- 
stone. Acres  tillable,  158;  20  acres  of 
chestnut,  pine  and  oak  timber.  Fruit. 
100  apple  trees,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
hay.  Fences,  wall,  rail  and  some  wire,  in 
good"  condition.  House,  40x45,  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Outbuildings:  2  bams, 
one  86x40  and  other  24x40;  large  wagon 
house  and  sheds;  tenant  house  24x40. 
Watered  by  well,  springs  and  strep  m*. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $10,- 
000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  W.  A.  Mal- 
lery,  Jr.,  owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

No.  275. —  Farm  of  4  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.;  1  mile  from 
railway  station;  1  mile  from  churches; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good;  on  State  road 
leading  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  to 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Nearest  large  village. 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  population  5.- 
000.  Surface,  level.  Good  limestone  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  all.  Acres  tillable,  all. 
Fruit,  about  20  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  garden  truck.  Fences,  good. 
House,  40x24,  2%  stories,  in  excellent 
condition.  Outbuildings,  good.  Watered 
by  wells,  spring  and  streams.  This  prop- 
erty is  6  miles  from  Copake  Lake  and  4 
miles  from  Prospect  Lake.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  W.  A.  Mallery,  owner, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

No.  276. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.  and 
railway  station;  %  mile  from  school: 
1  mile  from  churches;  1%  miles 
from  butter  and  cheese  factory.  Near- 
est large  village,  Great  Barrington. 
Mass.,  population,  5.000.  Highways. 
good.  On  State  road  leading  from  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  to  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acrrs  in 
meadow,  all.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit, 
60  pear  trees,  apples  and  cherries. 
Adapted  to  all  general  crops.  Fences, 
wall  and  rail.  House,  18x24,  1%  stories 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  in 
good  condition;  barn,  20x30;  shed. 
24x14.  Watered  by  well,  spring  and 
stream.  This  property  is  3  miles  from 
Prospect  Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
business.      Price,    $2,000.      Terms.     % 
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down,  balance  on  mortgage.^  Address 
W.  A.  Mallery,  owner,  Hillsdale,  JN^.  Y. 
No.  277. —  Farm  of  4V^  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  K.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Hills- 
dale, population  400.  Surface,  level. 
Acres  tillable,  2.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees,  pears  and  plums.  House  of  12 
rooms',  in  excellent  condition.  Watered 
by  well  and  stream.  This  property  is 
located  1  mile  from  Berkshire  Hills 
and  4  miles  from  Prospect  Lake.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  It  is  located  on  main 
State  road  from  Hudson  to  Great  Har- 
rington, Mass.,  near  a  nice  stream  of 
water.  Standing  high  and  dry,  its  lo- 
cation cannot  be  excelled.  Price,  $2,- 
500.  Terms,  cash.  Owner  will  rent. 
Address  William  A.  Mallery,  owner, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  KINDEBHOOK. 
Population  2,947 
No.  278.  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Kinderhook  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  A.  &  S.  R.  R. ; 
1^  mUes  from  school  and  churches;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory;  1%  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways  good. 
Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population  11,417, 
14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface,  mostly  level,  some 
rolling.  \Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  5,  hardwood,  oak,  ash,  locust 
for  posts.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
400  apple  trees  in  full  bearing,  cherries, 
pears  and  grapes ;  young  orchard  of  500 
trees,  beginning  to  bear.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  30x40,  with  wing,  15x15,  in  good 
condition;  water,  bath  and  telephone; 
tenant  house,  24x30;  2  barns,  30x40; 
stable  and  wagon  house,  40x20;  shed 
and  cow  stable,  30x50;  corn  house,  new 
7 5- ton  silo,  and  wagon  house,  20x24. 
Watered,  house  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  wells;  fields,  by  springs  and 
running  stream.  Three  miles  from 
Kinderhook  Lake.  Ten  miles  from 
Hudson  River;  14  miles  from  Catskill 
Mountains.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  locate 
in  the  city.  Price  and  terms  on  appli- 
cation. Address  A.  M.*  Snyder,  owner, 
Valatie,    N.   Y.,   B.    D. 

No.  279.— Farm  of  108  acres;  located 


1  mile  from  Niverville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Boston  &  Al- 
bany railway;  %  mile  from  station  on 
Albany  &  Southern  electric  road;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
4  miles  from  butter  factory;  1^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Milk  collected  at 
the  door.  General  surface,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 315  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
12;  in  timber,  9,  pine,  oak,  hemlock, 
maple,  ash  and  beach.  Acres  tillable, 
85.  Fruit,  150  apple  trees,  12  or  15 
pears,  cherries,  peaches  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  rye, 
hay  and  other  crops.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  17  rooms,  in 
excellent  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  35x48;  shed;  stable  and  loft, 
43x23;  wagon  house,  40x22;  2-dtory 
shop,  15x10;  cow  stable,  20x20,  stanch- 
ions for  14  cows;  corn  house,  20x16; 
wood  house,  20x18;  poultry  house, 
18x16;  house  has  running  spring 
water;  fields,  spring  and  brook;  barn, 
running  spring  water.  Kinderhook 
Lake,  1  mile;  Knickerbocker  Lake,  2 
miles.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  and  has  two  farms. 
Price  on  application.  Terms,  reason- 
able cash  payment,  balance  mortgage. 
Address  Jasper  A.  Smith,  owner,  Niver- 
ville, N.  Y. 

No.  280. —  Farm  of  109  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Niverville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Boston 
&  Albany  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; IV2  miles  from  milk  station,  milk 
collected  at  door.  Highways,  state 
road.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,    300    feet.     Nature    of    soil, 

fravelly  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  15; 
0  acres  in  rye;  in  timber,  12,  pine, 
hemlock,  maple  and  oak.  Acres  till- 
able, 85.  Fruit,  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  10  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: barn  33x45;  wagon  house, 
20x18;  hog  house;  poultry  house,  18x15; 
wood  house,  24x15.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  wells;  fields  by  spring  and 
brook;  1  mile  from  Kinderhook  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Possession  at  any 
time.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price 
on  application.  Terms,  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Jasper  A.  Smith,  owner, 
Niverville,  N.  Y.  Will  rent  with  option 
to  buy. 

No.  281.— Farm  of  200  acres;  situated 
within  the  incorporated  village  of  Kin- 
derhook, population   698.     Fertile,   pro- 
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ductive  soil.  Albany  &  Souchern  Rail- 
way Station  about  %  mile  from 
farm,  hourly  train  service.  Churches, 
high  school,  grange  and  stores  within 
easy  walking  distance.  State  road.  Vil- 
lage has  5  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks 
and  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
Farm  contains  about  ^^  bottom  ^and  or 
creek  flats,  which  produce  large  crops 
of  corn,  hay,  grain,  etc.  Wood  enough 
for  home  use.  Good  pasture.  Kinder- 
hook  Greek  flows  through  the  farm. 
Abundance  of  springs,  giving  unlimited 
water  supply.  Trout  pond  and  springs 
from  which  water  is  suplied  by  hy- 
draulic ram  to  house  and  barns. 
350  young  apple  trees  just  in  bear- 
ing; 750  young  trees  planted  recently; 
500  pear  trees  in  bearing;  other 
fruit  for  home  use.  House,  13  rooms, 
200  years  old;  bath  and  heat,  excellent 
repair.  Nine-room  cottage  for  farm 
help.  Ample  barns,  including  3  silos; 
stable  room  for  200  head  of  cattle, 
storage  room  for  hay,  grain  and  farm 
tools.  For  price  and  further  particu- 
lajs,  address  Wm.  B.  Van  Alstyne, 
owner,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

No.  282.— Farm  of  190  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Valatie  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  A.  &  S. 
By.;  2%  miles  from  high  school.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  16  miles  distant,  population 
100,253,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Occupied  by  owner.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level.  Soil,  clay  loam 
and  sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  63;  in 
timber,  12,  white  and  yellow  pine, 
white  and  black  oak  and  maple.  All 
tillable  except  timber  land.  Fruit,  500 
apple  trees,  also  a  few  peaches,  pears, 
cherries  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  corn  and  hay.  Fences,  American 
wire,  Knox  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  18  rooms,  piazza,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn  50x60, 
hip  roof,  good.  Watered  by  well,  cis- 
tern and  brook.  This  farm  is  2^  miles 
from  Kinderhook  Lake.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  one-half  down,  remainder  on 
mortgage.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Address  Katharine  M. 
Pruyn,  owner,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF  MVINGSTOX 
Population  1,620 

No. 283. —  Farm  of  275  acres;  8  miles 
from  Hudson;  ^  mile  from  school;  2^^ 


miles  from  churches;  3^  miles  from 
creamery.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Hudson,  population,  11,417,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, burface,  level.  Nature  and 
quality  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
200;  natural  pasture,  75.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  about  500  apple  trees.  B<^l 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and 
dairying.  Thirty  cows  on  farra  at  pres- 
ent. Fences,  w^ire  and  good.  House, 
two  stories,  basement,  10  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: 3  barns,  62x52,  4Sx38,  46x32, 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  well  and 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  about  $11,000. 
Address  W.  S.  Wattles,  owner.  Box  124, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

No.  284. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Elizaville  P.  C,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  C.  N.  £. 
R.  R.;  1^2  miles  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  Methodist  church;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
population  11,417,  distance  13  miles, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
.level.  Altitude,  500  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow. 
80;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  tim- 
ber, 10,  oak,  basswood  and  chestnut 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  300  apple 
trees,  20  peach  and  100  pear.  Best 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  40x40,  recently  painted, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main 
barn,  60x30;  wagon  house,  adjoining, 
30x40,  all  new.  House  watered  by  run- 
ning water,  barns  by  stream  and  fields 
by  stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price. 
$7,500.  Terms:  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  John  H.  Decker, 
owner,  Elizaville,  N.  Y.,  or  John  P. 
Fulton,  broker.  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  NEW  LEBANON 

Population  1,378 

No.  285.— Farm  of  38  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Lebanon  P.  0.;  4i 
mile  from  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Rutland  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school: 
Catholic  and  Congregational  churches 
nearby;  M  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  in  fine  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Pittsfield,  population  40,000,  dis- 
tance, 8  miles,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  good  loam.  Acres  in  pasture, 
10;  in  timber,  5.  Tillable,  25.  Orchard 
consists    of    about    35    apple    trees  in 
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bearing  condition.  Beat  adapted  to 
general  crops.  House,  10  rooms,  1^ 
stories,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: good  sized  barn,  wagon  house, 
and  other  buildings,  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  running  water.  Bea> 
son  for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price, 
$3,000.  Address  Mrs.  John  W.  O'Neil, 
owner,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  or  Walter 
B.  Vail,  agent,  469  State  St.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

No.  286.— Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  village  of  West  Lebanon, 
post-office,  hotel,  church  and  school;  % 
mile  from  State  road  running  from  Al- 
bany; 12  miles  from  Chatham,  popula- 
tion 2,251,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.;  % 


mile  from  railway  station  and  on  R.  D. 
and  telephone  line.  30  acres  in  meadow ; 
in  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  15,  pine,  chest- 
nut and  hemlock.  Farm  keeps  6  cows  and 
team.  Fruit,  50  bearing  apple  trees, 
also  pears^  plums  and  grapes.  House^ 
2%  stories,  15  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
wood  house,  wagon  house,  com  house, 
hog  and  chicken  house  with  barn, 
20x40,  and  shed  attached,  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms,  %  down, 
balance  on  bond  and  mortgage.  Ad- 
.  dress  H.  J.  Gibson,  owner,  West 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY 

Area,  485  square  miles.  Population,  29,249.  Annual  precipitation,  48.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.7**.  Number  of  farms,  2.610.  Average  price  of  land, 
including  buildings  is  $31.73  per  acre.     County  seat,  Cortland. 

This  county  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Its  surface  is  hilly,  rolling,  and  in  places  broken,  consisting  mostly  of  arable 
ridges  with  rich  valleys  between.  The  highlands  are  divided  into  general  ridges 
extending  north  and  south  through  the  county.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
spreads  out  into  a  high  plateau  broken  by  hills.  The  drainage  is  nearly  all  through 
the  Tioughnioffa  river,  which  flows  southward  centrally  through  the  county.  The 
county  is  well  watered,  naturally  drained.  The  soil  upon  the  hills  is  principally 
a  sand  and  gravelly  loam;  that  in  the  valleys  the  same  general  character  with  a 
large  mixture  of  disintegrated  slate,  shale  and  limestone.  This  is  a  distinctively 
agricultural  county,  although  carriage,  wirecloth  and  wagon  manufacturing  is  quite 
extensive.  Like  most  of  the  counties  of  New  York  State  the  ample  railroad 
and  transportation  facilities  bring  it  within  easy  reach  of  great  markets.  There 
is  considerable  timber  scattered  throughout  the  county,  but  not  in  large  tracts. 
There  are  many  maple  groves  from  which  sugar  is  made,  the  amount  being  given 
as  25,381  gallons  of  syrup  and  118,550  pounds  of  sugar.  There  are  2,444  farms 
reporting  domestic  animals  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  27,427;  horses,  7,033;  swine, 
5^33;  sheep,  3,616;  poultry,  153,550;  production  of  milk  was  15,743,198  gallons, 
with  total  receipts  of  sale  of  dairy  products  of  $1,578,776.  The  leading  crops  are 
corn,  74,105  bushels;  oats,  396,974  bushels;  barley,  24,348  bushels;  buckwheat, 
110,793  bushels;  potatoes,  750,187  bushels;  hav-and  forage,  130,414  tons.  Churches 
and  schools  abound  throughout  the  county.  A  State  Normal  School  is  located  at 
Cortland.  This  school  with  the  145  district  schools,  graded  and  high  schools  in 
villages  give  the  amplest  educational  facilities.  Twenty-five  agricultural  organiza- 
tions are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  sixty  well-located  dairy  stations 
and  factories  are  found.  Apples  and  other  orchard  fruits  are  successfully  raised 
throughout  the  county.  There  is  an  increase  of  19.6  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  farm 
property  in  the  last  decade.  This  increase  is  largely  represented  by  live  stock, 
machinery  and  implements.  The  price  of  land  has  declined  eighty-three  cents  per 
acre  in  ten  years,  but  the  farm  buildings  are  worth,  $1,360,000  more  than  in  1900. 
The  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  change  these  statistics,  because  of  the  greater 
demand  for  New  York  farm  lands  which  is  increasing  every  year. 


TOWN    OF    CINCINNATUS 
PopalatioD   965 

No.  287.— Farm  of  286  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Cincinnatus  P.  O.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Gee  Brook 
on  line  of  Lackawanna  R.  R.;  2  miles 


from  school;  3  miles  from  churches  of 
all  denominations;  1^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  level,  good  condi- 
tion. Nearest  large  village,  Cincin- 
natus, population  965,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
nearly     level,     slight     slope.     Altitude, 
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1,040.  Soil,  part  light  clay  loam,  bal- 
ance gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
90;  in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber, 
50,  mostly  second  growth.  All  tillable. 
About  60  standard  apple  trees,  also 
pears,  grapes,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  other 
grains.  Fences,  good,  mostly  wire. 
House,  12  rooms,  with  porch  on  two 
sides,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuildings, 
basement  barn,  44x100,  built  9  years 
ago;  stanchions  for  60  head  of  cattle 
and  box  stalls;  horse  stable;  hog  house 
for  40  hogs;  hennery;  barn  winters 
vegetables  without  freezing.  Every  con- 
venience. Watered,  house,  by  piped 
spring;  barn  by  spring;  fields  by  river 
and  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  is  a  widow.  Price, 
$35  per  acre.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
Mrs.  Josephine  Harrington,  Owner,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  N.  Y.,  or  OrandalFs  Realty 
Agency,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

No.  288.— Farm  of  300  acres,  located 

2  miles  from  East  Freetown  P.  O.;  3 
miles  from  Cincinnatus,  on  line  of  Lack- 
awanna R.  R.;  station  on  farm,  %  mile 
from  house;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  milk  station;  3  miles  from 
churches;   3  miles  from  butter  factory; 

3  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Cortland,  population,  11,504,  14 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm  gently  sloping. 
Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  180; 
in  timber,  20,  mostly  beech.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  Eleven- room 
house,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
new  barn,  50x100,  concrete  floor  in  base- 
ment, will  hold  90  cows,  stanchions  now 
for  40,  milk  house  with  running  spring 
water,  enclosed  shed,  17x160;  drinking 
trough  with  running  water,  in  barn- 
yard, pastures  watered  by  brook,  never 
run  dry.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$5,500.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  can 
remain  indefinitely.  Address  Walter  S. 
Bull.  Owner,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  CORTLAXDVILLE 
Population  3,lo5 
No.  289.— Farm  of  218  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Cortland  city  line,  P.  0., 
Ri  D.  No.  1;  2V2  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches;  2\^  miles  from  several  milk 
stations  and  2  miles  from  condensing 
plant.    Highways,  good  but  hilly.    Gen- 


eral surface,  level.  Altitude,  1,450  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  193;  in  timber,  25; 
hard  maple  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  alL 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees  of  selected  variety, 
also  young  orchard,  just  set.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  dairying  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  barbed  and  woven  wire,  good. 
House,  large,  newly  painted,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn 
with  wood  and  concrete  floor,  36x100;  2 
other  barns  30x40,  silo  16x30,  buildings 
all  newly  painted.  House  watered  by 
piped  spring,  barns  same,  fields  by  spring 
water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Forty  head  of  cattle  and  tools  at 
a  bargain.  Address  A.  W.  Sharp,  Owner, 
R.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  or  Crandalls  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Brokers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  CUTLEB 
Population  881 
No.  290.— Farm  of  600  acres;  located 
20  miles  from  Syracus&^nd  2  miles  from 
Cuyler  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2;  2  miles*  from  rail- 
way station  on  Lehigh  Valley;  %  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  churches;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway,  state  road.  General 
surface,  rolling  and  partly  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  and  lime  loam.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in 
natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  100, 
hardwood  and  some  soft  beech  and 
maple;  acres  tillable,  about  475.  Fruit, 
all  kinds,  of  which  100  are  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  general  crops,  alfalfa 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good. 
Three  houses^  10,  8,  and  7  roomed,  2 
telephones.  Milk  house  and  coolers  of 
good  size,  all  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: 2  basement  barns,  concrete 
floors,  40x100  and  40x150,  stanchioned 
for  100  cows,  and  running  water  to  both 
as  also  to  the  house ;  2  hog  houses  and 
poultry  houses,  good  size  with  concrete 
floors.  Several  other  buildings.  2  large 
silos.  All  buildings  painted  in  1913. 
House  watered  by  running  water;  barns, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  streams  and 
springs.  Cazenovia  Lake  Creek  through 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenants  this  season. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  aged  and  in 
poor  health.  Terms,  reasonable  amount 
of  cash  down,  balance  5%  mortgage  to 
run  to  suit  the  purchaser.  The  lOO 
acres  of  timber  are  a  fine  maple  sugar 
orchard  and  fully  equipped  for  the  busi* 


I'm.  273, — Babn  on  Faiim  287.  Town  of  Cixcinnatub,  Cobtlakd 

COUHTY. 


Fig.  274. —  Bajui  ok  Fabu  No.  288,  Town  of  Ciscutnatus,  Cobh-ahs 
Covsn. 
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ness  of  making  maple  sugar  and  syrup, 
for  which  it  is  famous.  Address  George 
Ciraham,  Owner,  Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas. 
S.  Hutchinson,  Agent,  107  West  Ken- 
nedy street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

No.  291. —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Cuyier  P.  0.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
B.  R.;  IV%  miles  from  school,  church 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  state 
road.  Nearest  village,  De  Ruyter,  pop- 
ulation 538,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  General  surface,  nearly 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam  and 
black  soil,  said  to  be  muck.  In  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  5,  mostly  hard 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  40 
apple,  4  plum  and  2  cherry  trees,  3 
grapevines,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
strawberries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
potatoes,  corn,  vegetables,  etc.  Fences, 
good.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn  28x50,  with  17  stan- 
chions, barns  '22x58,  with  concrete  floor 
all  through.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well,  fields  by  river.  This  farm  is 
on  Tioughnioga  river.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  re- 
tire.     Price,    $4,800,    includes    9    cows, 

9  heifers,  thoroughbred  bull,  all  are 
high  grade  Holsteins^  2  work  horses, 
and  all  farming  implements.  Terms, 
$2,500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress J.  L.  Netzel,  owner,  Cuyler,  N.  Y., 
or  J.  H.  Fort,  broker.  Stone  Building, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  FBEETOWN 
Population  551 
No.  292.  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  East  Freetown  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  M  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches,  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Cortland,  13 
miles  distant,  population  11,504,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  generally  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1.200  feet  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  85; 
in  timber,  35,  ash,  maple,  beech  and 
basswood.  Acres  tillable  80.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass  and 
all  grains  except  wheat..  Fences,  wire, 
board  and  rail,  good  condition.     House, 

10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  36x56 
with  basement;  horse  bam,  26x36;  gran- 
ary, 16x16.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
bams  and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
tenant.    Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 


of  owner.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,600 
cash,  balance  12  or  15  years.  Address 
Geo.  Carter,  owner,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

No.  293.— Farm  of  215  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Freetown  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  6 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Mara- 
thon, on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
school  on  farm;  1  mile  from  churches 
and  1  mile  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  dirt  road,  good  condition. 
Nearest  city,  Cortland,  population, 
/1 1,504,  distance  8  miles,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  40,  hard  maple,  ash  and  beech. 
Acres  tillajl)le,  175.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Fenpes,  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  fair  condition.  Barn,  fair 
condition.  House,  barn  and  fields 
watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  desires  a 
smaller  place.  Price,  $7,525.  Terms, 
cash.  Fine  sugar  bush.  Building  for 
making  cheese  and  butter.  Address 
Henry  Petersen,  owner,  Freetown,  N. 
Y.,  or  J.  L.  Brink,  broker,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HABFOBD 
Population  623 
No.  294. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  P.  O.  and  railway  station 
at  Harford  Mills  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R.;  Yz  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  Methodist  church;  3  miles  from 
butter  factorv,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  hilly,  in  good  con- 
dition. Nearest  citv,  Cortland,  popula- 
tion 11,504,  14  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  slate  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  55;  in 
timber,  45,  mostly  hard  wood;  acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit  of  all  kinds.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes  and  other  general  crops. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  large  frame,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  38x48,  concrete  floor; 
hen  house;  hog  house,  and  tank  house. 
Watered,  house,  by  driven  well;  bam, 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $2,700.  Terms  on 
request.  Address  Gilbert  Ruscher,  owner, 
Richford,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    HOMEB 
PopuIatioD  3,891 
No.    295. —  Farm    of    150    acres;    lo- 
cated 3^  miles  from  Homer  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
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7,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 
&  W.  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school;  3% 
miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  and  milk  station;  6V^  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Homer,  population  2,695,  3% 
miles  distant;  nearest  city,  Cortland, 
population  11,504,  6^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
nearly  level.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  85; 
in  natural  pasture,  55;  in  timber,  10, 
second  growth  beech  and.  maple;  acres 
tillable,  135.  Fruit,  fine  apple  orchard, 
also  plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
corn.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  good.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn  26x124,   silo,  22  stanchions; 

3  box  stalls,  also  room  for  4  horses. 
Watered  by  well,  spring  and  brook.  Oc- 
cupied   by   owner.      Reasoii   for    selling, 

.owner  desires  to  retire  from  business. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $2,250  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Address 
P.  O'Connor,  owner,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  or 
W.    G.    Crandall,   agent.   Homer,   N.   Y. 

No.  296. —  Farm  of  307  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Homer  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Little  York 
on  line  of  Lackawanna  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  4  miles  from  churches  of 
all  denominations;  2  miles  from  milk 
station;  7  miles  from-  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  level,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  village.  Homer,  population 
about  2,695.  Nearest  city,  Cortland 
population  11,504,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface, 
easy  slope,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,150  feet.  Soil,  clay  and  gravelly  loam, 
mellow.  Acres  in  meadow,  about  75;  in 
timber,  47,  maple,  hemlock,  cherry  and 
ash;  some  pasture  land;  acres  tillable, 
150;  two  large  apple  orchards;  also 
plums,  pears  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage  and  grains. 
Line  fences  good,  balance  fair,  mostly 
wire.  Two  houses,  one  16  rooms,  fine 
condition;  other,  poor  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  40x80,  with 
silo,  concrete  floor,  piped  spring  water  to 
individual  basins  in  front  of  stock;  also 
medium  sized  barn  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  running  water;  barn, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brook.  This  farm  is  2  miles  from  Little 
York  Lake,  a  popular  summer  resort. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire.     Price,  $33  per 


acre.  Terms,  %  down;  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Address  Stevens  &  Ellis,  owners. 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  or  CrandalPs  Realty 
Agency,  Homer,  N,  Y. 

No.  297.— Farm  of  263  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Homer  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R;.  school  near  farm;  3%  miles  to 
churches;  3*4  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  3%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Population  of  Homer,  3,891,  reached 
by  state  highway.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  light  clay  and  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  175;  in  pasture,  75;  in  tim- 
ber, 40,  Deech  and  sugar  maples.  IVuit. 
for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage, 
grains  and  potatoes.  Fences,  some  wire, 
good,  others  fair.  House,  2  stories,  12 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x80,  fine 
condition;  bams.  26x30;  30x40;  24x28; 
20x28.  House  watered  by  springs,  piped; 
barns,  same;  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
non-resident.  Price,  $7,500.  Term«, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5^. 
Address  Weatherlow  Bros.,  owners. 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  or  Crandall's  Real  Estate 
Agency,  brokers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

No.  298.— Farm  of  43  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Homer,  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo. 
2  and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  '2h 
miles  from  churches;  2V^  milei 
from  milk  station.  Population  of 
Homer,  2,695,  reached  by  State  highway. 
Altitude,  1,250  feet.  Nature  of  soil. 
loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  15;  acres  till- 
able, 30.  Fruit,  30  assorted  apples,  ali^o 
other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
cabbage,  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire, 
fair.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Basement  bam,  26x38,  painted.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  running  water, 
fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price. 
$2,100.  Terms,  $1,100  ca.8h,  baUince  easy. 
$75  per  year,  at  5  %.  Address  A.  E. 
Edwards,  owner,  R.  D.  Homer.  N.  Y.,  or 
Crandall's  Real  Estate  Agency,  brokers. 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LAPEEB 
Population   475 
No.  299.— Farm  of  240  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Marathon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  Xo. 
2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D..  L. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from   churches;    1%   miles   from  butter 
factory;   1%  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
2  miles  from  milk  station  and  condensing 


Fm.  278. —  House  oh  Fabh  290,  Town  of  Cuvlek,  Cortland  Coumty. 
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plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Cortland,  population  11,504,  14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface,  level  and  a  little  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,351  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
^ood.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
180;  in  natural  pasture,  140;  in  timber, 
60,  maple,  beech,  ash,  hickory,  basswood, 
cherry,  hemlock  and  pine.  'Acres  tillable, 
180.  Fruit,  plums,  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries, etc.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Fences,  board,  rail  and  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  large,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  36x80, 
nearly  new;  granary,  22x28;  horse 
barn,  30x52;  barn,  24x28  and  30x48. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by 
spring  and  well,  fields  by  creek  and 
springs.  Tioughnioga  river,  2  miles 
distant.  Occupied  by  owners.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
$6,000  cash,  balance  on  long  time  mort- 
gage. Address  O.  A.  &  J.  H.  House, 
owners,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

No.  300. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Marathon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  village,  Marathon,  population 
1,079,  reached  by  level  dirt  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture, 
70;  in  timber,  5,  hardwood.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, 120.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
barley.  •  Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  me- 
dium size,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
cow  and  horse  barn  combined,  hog  house, 
poultry  house  and  granary.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  and  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for, 
selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $4,375. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Watson  Bliss, 
owner,  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  L.  Brink, 
broker,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    IfABATHON 
Population  1,589 
No.  301. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Marathon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
3  miles. from  churches  of  all  denomin- 
ations; 2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  3 
miles  from  milk  station,  and  10  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Marathon,  popu- 
lation 1,079,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highways.  Surface  of  farm,  partly  roll- 
ing,   rest    level.      Altitude,    1,200    feet. 

4 


Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  80; 
in  natural  pasture,  110;  in  timber,  30, 
maple,  beech  and  ash.  Acres  tillable, 
175.  Fruit,  100  apple,  12  pear,  12  plum 
and  15  cherry  trees,  currants,  berries, 
etc.  Best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  hay, 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
board  and  rail,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
2  story,  20  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: horse  barn,  30x40;  cow  barn, 
98x36,  and  2  silos;  barn  for  tools,  30x26; 
hen  houses,  hog  house,  granary  and  sugar 
house.  Watered,  house  by  well  and  cis- 
tern, bams  by  running  water,  and  fields 
by  spring  and  creek.  The  Tioughnioga 
river  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  ^  down,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Simon  W.  Carter,  owner,  Mara- 
thon, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  302. —  Farm  of  83  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Marathon  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.,  L,  &  W.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
%  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good  dirt  road.  General  surface,  slightly 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  40;  in 
timber  3,  small  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
barley.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  medium  size,  fine  condition. 
Horse  and  cow  barn  combined,  fair  con- 
dition. House  and  barn  watered  by 
springs,  fields  by  springs  and  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  easy.  Address  Ed- 
ward Dye,  owner,  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  or 
J.  L.  Brink,  broker,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

No.  303.— Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Marathon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory;  I^  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk 
station    and    8    miles    from    condensing 

giant.  Highwavs,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Portland,  population  11,504,  14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber, 
50,  hemlock,  maple  and  birch.  Acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  15  apple,  10  plum, 
4  cherry  and  4  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  corn,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
oats  and  hay.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  large,  12  rooms,  nearly 
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new.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn,  36x70; 
silo  and  granary;  horse,  barn,  24x40; 
barn,  30x40;  hog  house.  Watered,  house 
by  well,  barn,  by  springs  and  well,  fields, 
by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $2,000  down, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J.  £. 
Leach,  owner,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

No.  304. —  Farm  of  209  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Marathon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  K. ;  2  miles  from  school,  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  dirt  road, 
level,  good  condition.     General  surface, 

,  flat  and  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
muck  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in  tim- 
ber, 35,  hemlock  and  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  175.  .Pruit,  pears  and  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat  and  barley.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  good  condition. 
Large  barn,  good  condition.  House,  barn 
and  flelds  watered  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  cash  or  exchange. 
Price  includes  tools,  10  eows  and  2 
horses.  Address  Eleanor  Hawley, 
owner,  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  L.  Brink, 
broker,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

No.  305. —  Farm  of  225  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Groton  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school,  and  3  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  dirt  road,  nearly 
level.  General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Timber,  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  nearly  all.  Fruit :  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  barley.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2  sets  of 
buildings,  slate  roofed,  in  fine  condition. 
Plenty  of  barns,  in  good  condition. 
House,  watered  by  well,  barns,  by  well 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  soiling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $16,875.  Terms:  part 
cash,  balance  easy.  Address  W.  L.  Cogg- 
shall,  owner,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  L. 
Brink,  broker,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  SCOTT 

Population  718 
No.  306.— Farm  of  265  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Scott  P.  0.;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Little  York,  on 
the  Lackawunna  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  2^  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches;  2*4  miles  from  butter 


and  cheese  factories;  5  miles  from  milk 
station;  11  miles  from  condensing  plant 
Highways,  nearly  level,  part  hilly.  Near- 
est large  village.  Homer,  population  *i. 
695,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by  th\. 
and  highway.  Surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  light  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 100;  in  timber,  40,  mostly  beecb 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  145.  Fruit. 
75  apple  and  25  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  oats.  caD- 
bage  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  line  fences 
good,  balance  fair.  Two  houses,  1  two- 
story,  nearly  new;  other,  1%  storie? 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  1  ba.^^*- 
ment  bam,  34x100;  barn,  30x70;  silo. 
15x15x28;  tool  shop;  hen  house,  ho? 
house.  Watered,  house  by  well,  barns, 
by  brook,  fields,  by  springs.  Occupies! 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad^^anc^'d 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$2,500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress J.  J.  Albro,  owner,  R.  D.,  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  or  Crandall's  Realty  Agency, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SOLON 

Population  518 
No.  307.— Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  McGraw  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Solon, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &,  VV.  R.  R.  Nearest 
city,  Cortland,  population  11,504,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  State 
highway.  General  surface,  gently  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture, 
60;  in  timber,  15,  maple  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  young  apple 
orchard,  some  pears,  plums  and  cherries. 
•Best  adapted  to  dairying,  oats,  potatoes 
and  grains.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  20x40,  with  shed,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn.  30x 
40,  with  basement,  stanchions  for  24 
cows,  silo  attached;  horse  bam,  30x36; 
hen  house;  tool  shed,  20x45;  straw 
barn,  '20x50;  all  in  good  condition  ex- 
cept straw  barn.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  running  water,  fields.  b\ 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  Felling,  owner  has  other  farm. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms.  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance easv.  Address  W.  D.  Shuler,  owner, 
R.  D.  No,  2,  McGraw,  N.  Y.  Will  rent 
with  option  to  buy. 

(Miscellaneous) 
No.  308. —  Farm  of  90  acres;   located 
1  mile  from  Blodgetts  Mills  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 


Fio.  278. —  View  on  Tabu  No.  297,  Towk  of  Homer,  Cortland  County. 
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R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
1  mile  from  milk  station;  5  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  Cortland, 
population  11,504,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway,  State  road  and 
pavement.  General  surface,  level  and 
hilly.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow^  40;  in  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
20,  mostly  second  growth  of  hardwood. 


Best  adapted  to  com,  oats,  potatoes  and 
barley.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  medium  size.  Outbuildings,  poor. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  part  down, 
easy  payments.  Address  Daniel  Burt, 
owner,  Blodgetts  Mills,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  L. 
Brink,  broker,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 


I,  1,580  square  miles.    Population,  45,578.    Annual  precipitation,  42.7  inches. 
1  mean  temperature,  45.7  .    Number  of  farms,  5,044.    Average  price  of  farm 


Area, 
Annual 
land,  including  buildings,  is  $26.65.    County  seat,  Delhi. 

Delaware  stands  the  sixth  largest  county  of  the  State  and  is  located  centrally, 
distant  about  seventy  miles  from  Albany. 

Its  surface  is  a  hilly  and  mountainous  upland,  divided  into  three  general  ridges 
by  the  valleys  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Delaware  river.  In  the  southern  part 
these  ridges  form  a  mountainous  region,  with  high  rocky  peaks  and  wild  narrow 
ravines.  In  the  northern  part  the  highlands  are  less  wild  and  precipitous  and  the 
whole  region  assumes  the  character  of  a  hilly  upland.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a 
dark  reddish  color  composed  of  disintegrated  rock  and  shale.  In  the  valleys  are 
many  strips  of  very  fertile  alluvium.  There  is  considerable  fine  woodland  on  the 
higher  portions  of  the  county.  The  wells,  springs,  streams,  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes 
are  very  numerous  and  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  clearness  and  are  also  noted 
for  the  enormous  water  power  they  afford. 

Dairying  is  the  principal  pursuit  and  the  county  has  become  famous  for  its 
quality  of  butter.  There  are  excellent  facilities  for  transportation  of  all  products 
to  the  markets  of  the  State,  the  county  being  but  a  short  distance  from  New  York 
city.  The  valuation  of  farm  property  is  placed  at  $27,714,855,  a  25  per  cent,  increase 
12,022;  swine,  10,526;  sheep,  9,302;  poultry,  239,755;  total  production  of  milk, 
over  that  of  1900.  Domestic  animals  are  classified,  dairy  cows,  78,073;  horses, 
41,144,471  gallons  and  total  receipts  from  dairy  products,  $4,724,951,  these  figures 
being  excelled  only  by  St.  Lawrence  county. 

There  are  good  lands  in  this  county  which  can  be  purchased  for  an  average  price 
of  $23.88  per  acre  with  fair  to  good  buildings.  The  principal  crops  are  as  follows: 
Corn,  45,785  bushels;  oats,  337,938  bushels;  buckwheat,  132,284  bushels;  potatoes, 
479,060  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  247,773  tons.  Apples  are  grown  in  abundance  and 
are  of  the  finest  quality.  Churches  of  different  denominations  are  scattered  through- 
out and  346  district  schools  are  conveniently  located.  Twenty-four  agricultural 
associations  are  devoted  to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer.  There  are  68  dairy 
stations  and  factories  in  the  coimty  averaging  over  three  to  each  town.  Forty -two 
miles  of  State  road  and  2,220  miles  of  improved  highways  furnish  excellent  local 
transportation  facilities. 


TOWN  OF  ANDES 
Population  2,007 
No.  309. —  Farm  of  350  acres;  located 
60  rods  from  Union  Grove  P.  0.;  rail- 
way station  on  farm,  on  line  of  D.  &  E. 
R. '  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  M  mile 
from  church;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 8  miles  from  cheese  factory;  milk 
station  on  farm  and  8  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good  dirt 
roads.  General  surface,  100  acres  river 
flat,  balance  rolling.  Altitude,  1,250  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam  and  red  slate,  some 
gravel.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  150;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  100;  timber  reserved  except 


enough  for  use  of  farm.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  several  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye 
and  hay.  Fences,  wall,  brush,  some 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  frame, 
28x50,  2  stories,  large  veranda,  also  a 
good  tenant  house.  Outbuildings:  2 
small  barns,  2  hay  barns,  sheds,  etc. 
Owner  expects  to  build  large  bam  in 
coming  spring.  House  watered  by 
springs,  barns  by  springs  and  fields  by 
springs  and  river  In  Cat  skill  Moun- 
tains, Delaware  river  runs  length  of 
farm  for  a  mile;  good  location,  fishing, 
etc.  Occupied  by  caretaker.  Reason  for 
selling,  bought  it  for  timber  and  gravel 
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bank;  no  use  for  farm.  Price,  $9,000 
when  barn  is  built.  Terms,  $4,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  W.  T. 
Austin,  owner,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  310. —  Farm  of  197  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Andes  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Delaware  &  Hudson 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  churches;  IM  miles  from  milk  sta« 
tion.  General  surface,  hilly,  rolling  and 
level.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture, 
100;  in  timber,  37,  bass  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  175  apple 
trees,  6  pears  and  8  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  11  rooms,  modern.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  nearly  new,  36x52;  car- 
riage house,  32x40,  good  condition. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  springs, 
fields  by  springs  and  brooks.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  on  time.  Trout  stream  runs 
through  farm.  Address  D.  R.  Liddle, 
owner,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

No.  311. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Andes  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Delaware 
&  Eastern  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches;  4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest 
large  village,  Delhi,  population  1.736, 
County  Seat,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  45.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  46  apple,  6  plum,  3 
pear  and  3  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  34x24,  fair  condition;  wood  shed, 
14x24.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40,  with 
basement;  wa^on  house,  32x28:  black- 
smith shop,  34x20.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well  and  springs,  tields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  heaith.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms, 
part  cash,  allow  small  mortgage.  Farm 
nas  valuable  sugar  bush  of  about  1,000 
maples.  Address  George  Sutherland, 
owner,  DeLancey,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

No.  312. —  Farm  of  258  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Andes  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Delaware  & 
Eastern  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  village, 
Delhi,  population  1,736,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 


eral surface,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude, 
2,000  feet.  Acres  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
100;  in  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  58, 
hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit, 
100  apples,  20  pears,  10  cherries,  12 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  com, 
buckwheat,  millet,  etc.  Fences,  stone 
wall  and  wire.  House,  30x40;  furnace, 
hot  and  cold  water.  Outbuildings:  bam. 
No.  1,  32x80  new,  stanchions  for  40  cows 
and  4  horses;  No.  2,  26x70;  horse  bam, 
26x36;  tool  house,  20x24;  house  and 
barns  watered  by  springs,  fields,  by 
springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress, Charles  T.  Hyzer,  owner,  Andea, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  DELHI 

Population  2,815 
No.    313.— Farm    of    220    acres,   2% 
miles  from  Delhi  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion   on    O.    &    W.    R.    R.      Good    soil. 
Acres    in    meadow,    60;    pasture,    110; 
timber,    50.      House    of    11    rooms,    in 
good    condition,    hot    and    cold    water. 
Silo;  barn,  100x46;  wagon  house,  40x60; 
granary;    ice    house;    hen    house;    shop 
and    smoke    house.     Watered    by    cold 
springs,  with  a  fine  trout  brook  running 
through   premises.     Fences,   stone   wall 
and     wire,     in     good     condition.     The 
farm  will  keep  45  or  50  cows  and  has  a 

food  milk  market  near  at  hand.  Price, 
6,200.  Terms,  $3,000  on  a  5%  mort- 
gage. Name  and  address  of  owner,  Olive 
A.  Benedict,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

No.  314. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Delhi  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 
and  railway  station;  on  line  of  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  churches,  butter  factory 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Delhi,  popu- 
lation 1,736,  2%  miles  disUnt, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  red 
slate  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  18  to  20 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20, 
cherry,  basswood  and  other  varieties: 
acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  20  apple,  2 
pear,  2  plum  and  2  cherry  trees.  Be<t 
adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  grain.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  barbed  wire.  House,  6 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  re- 
paired last  year,  concrete  floor  in  base- 
ment, 18  cow  stalls,  3  horse  stalls, 
hog  house,  hen  house  and  shed.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  bam,  by  running  water 
from    spring;     fields    by    well.      Farna 
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borders  on  Little  Delaware  River. 
Farm  will  keep  15  cows  and  team.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  an  estate.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
$500  cash,  balance  in  monthly  payments 
of  $12  with  interest  on  unpaid  prin- 
cipal at  5%  or  will  sell  farm,  stock 
and  tools  for  $3,500.  Terms,  $900  cash, 
balance  in  monthly  payments  of  $17 
with  interest  at  5%  on  unpaid  prin- 
cipal. Will  sell  stock  and  tools  if  de- 
sired. Address  H.  D.  Archer,  owner, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  FRANKLIN 
Population  2,403 
No.  315. —  Farm  of  152  acres;  located 
H  mile  from  Woodford  P.  O.;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Northfield  on 
line  of  O.  &  W.  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Congregational  church;  %. 
mile  from  butter  factory,  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station  ;*8  miles  from  condens- 
ing plant.  Nature  of  highway,  smooth 
and  easy  for  travel.  Nearest  village, 
Walton,  population  3,103,  distance  8 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
2,500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  red  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture,  70; 
in  timber,  22;  all  tillable.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  grain, 
hay  and  potatoes.  Wire  fences.  House, 
12  rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn  50x60,  in  good  repair;  hen  house 
12x18,  in  fine  condition;  shop  14x14. 
House  and  bams  watered  by  wells ;  fields, 
by  springs.  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers  nearby.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  Price,  $3,600.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Ernest  White,  owner,  31  Griswold 
street,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

No.  316. —  Farm  of  155  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Leonta  P.  0.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Otego,  on  line  of  D.  & 
H.  R.,R;  %  mile  from  school;  4  miles 
from  churches;  1%  miles  from  butter 
factory;  4  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly,  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population 
9,491,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. General  surface  level.  Nature  of 
soii,  good.  Acres  that  can  be  u.sod  as 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  40;  mostly  chestnut.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  apples,  different  varie- 
ties. Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Main  barn,  large.  House  and  barn  wa- 
tered by  spring;   fields,  by  springs  and 


creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  have  two  other  farms.  Price, 
$3,250.  Terms,  $1,250  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address,  Leroy  Evans, 
owner,  Leonta,  N.  Y. 

No.  317. —  Farm  of  87  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Leonta  P.  0.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Otego,  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways  hilly, 
but  good.  Nearest  cit^,  Oneonta,  popu- 
lation 9,491,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  level.  Nature 
of  soil  good.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  25,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres 
tillable,  45.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  potatoes  and  oats. 
Fences,  mostly  wire.  House,  8  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main  barn, 
30x40;  stable  room  for  8  cows  and 
team,  poultry  house  and  hog  pen. 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  creek, 
and  fields,  by  creek.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  two  other  farms.  Price,  $12,500. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Leroy  Evans,  owner, 
Leonta,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  HAHDEN 
Population  1,373 
No.  318. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Delancey  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Ontario 
&  Western  R.  R;  20  rods  from  school; 
4  miles  from  churches;  10  rods  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  milk  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly,  but 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Delhi,  popu- 
lation 1,736,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm 
sloping  and  level.  Altitude,  about  1,200 
feet.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture, 
90;  in  timber,  20,  beech,  maple,  ash, 
birch  and  cherry.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  currants,  grapes 
and  raspberries.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  rye, 
hay,  etc.  Fences,  wire  and  stone 
wall,  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
built  in  1912.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x52,  with  annex  12x40,  built  in  1911; 
shed;  hen  house;  new  barn,  18x20,  for 
machinery;  silo,  12x24;  wagon  house, 
30x32,  good  condition.  Sugar  bush,  500 
trees.  Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
Price,  $5,350.    Terms,  $1,500  down,  bal- 
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ance  on  eaay  payments  at  6%  interest 
Price  includes  farm  wagons  and  ma- 
chinery. Address  T.  J.  Neish,  owner, 
Delancey,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

No.  319. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Walton  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2^  mil^  from 
churches;  2%  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  7  miles  from  milk  sta-. 
tion  and  condensing  plant.  General  sur- 
face hilly  and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam,  some  stone. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  85;  in  timber,  40,  hardwood 
and  maple,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  145.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
rye,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  wall,  fine  condition.  House,  7 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  40x60,  basement  addition,  20x30, 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by 
spring,  barns,  by  creek  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  J.  A.  Barlow  and 
Fred  Lyon,  owners,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  or 
C.  G.  Robinson,  broker,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Owners  will  rent. 

TOWN  OP  HANCOCK 

Population  5,191 
No.  320.— Farm  of  127  acres;  located 
%   mile   from  French  Woods   P.  0.;   4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Lordville, 
on   line  of  Erie  R.  R.;    %   mire  from 
school,  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
4  miles  from  milk  station.     Highways, 
good  dirt  road.     Nearest  large  village, 
Hancock,    8    miles    distant,    population-  • 
1,320,    reached    by    highway.      Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.     Altitude,  about  1,200 
feet.       Soil,     red     shell,     very     good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  ^5;   in  natural  pas- 
ture,    60;     in     timber,     16,     hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  100.    Fruit,  large  orchard 
of     apples,     pears     and     plums.       Best 
adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  etc.     Fences, 
wire  and  atone,  fair  condition.     House, 
almost    new,    29    rooms.      Outbuildings, 
good  sized  barn,  good  condition.     Wa- 
tered, house.,  by  running  water,  barns, 
by   spring,   fields,  by   lake.     Ninety-six 
acres  in  lake  ^nd  i/s  of  it  belongs  to  this 
property.      Reason    for    selling,    owner 
wants  to  work  at  his  trade.    Toilet  and 
bathroom  in  house.     Price,  $8,500.     Ad- 
dress Frank  L.  Gardner,  owner,  French 
Woods,  N.  Y. 


No.  321.— Farm  of  248  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Long  Eddy  P.  0.,  K.  D. 
No.   1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Erie  R.   R.;   2   miles   from   school;    3^ 
miles  from  churches  and  2  miles   from 
milk  station.    Highways,  dirt  road,  good 
condition.    General  surface,  rolling.   Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.     Nature  of  soil,  loam 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  70;   in  timber,   125, 
hardwood,    1st    and    2d    growth,     3.000 
young     maples.       Acres     tillable,      100. 
Fruit,    good     orchard,     85     trees.     Best 
adapted   to  corn,   potatoes,  oats,   buck- 
wheat and  hay.     Fences,  wire.     House, 
12  rooms  on  1st  floor  and   19  rooms  on 
2d  floor,  good  condition.     Outbuildings, 
barn,  50x72,  63  stanchions  for  cows,  6 
single  stalls;  ice  house;  milk  house  and 
wood    house.      House    and    barns     have 
running  water,  fields  watered  by  springs. 
Delaware   river   about   3   miles   distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for  selling, 
old   age.     Price,   $8,000.      Terms,    easv! 
Address   Mrs.   T.   M.  Hoolinhan,  owneV. 
Long  Eddy,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  G.   Robinson! 
broker,  Long  Eddy,  N.  Y.     Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  HABPE3tSFIELD 
Population  1,244 
No.  322.— Farm  of  252%  acres;  1  mile 
from  Harpersfield  P.  0.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Stamford,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  12  miles  from  Kichmond- 
ville,  on  D.  &  H.;   20  miles  irom  One- 
onta;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;   3  miles  from  butter  factory- : 
2  miles  from  milk  station.     Highways, 
fairly  good,   not  hilly.    Nearest  village, 
Stamford,  973  population,  4  miles  dis- 
tant;  Oneonta,  nearest  city,  population 
9,491.      Former    reached    by     highway, 
latter  by  rail  and  highwav.     Surface  of 
farm,  partly  rolling,  partly  level.     SoiL 
good  ion  grass.     Acres  in  meadow,  70; 
in   pasture,    150;    in   timber,    35,    beech, 
maple,  pine  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable, 
150.     Fruit,  good  young  apple  orchard, 
pears.       Best    adapted    to   grass,    oata, 
potatoes,    rye   and   buckwheat.      Fences, 
mostly    stone   wall,    in   good    condition. 
House,    large    12-rooms,    in    good     con- 
dition.       Barns,      2      large      cowbams. 
horsebarn,  calfstable,  hog  pen,  granary 
and  tool  house.  Buildings  newly  painted. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn,  bv   weli 
and     springs;     fields,     by     creeks      and 
springs.      Delaware   river,    4    miles    dis- 
tant;   Catskill   mountains,  5  miles    dis- 
tant.    Possession   given   at   any    time. 


Fio.  210. —  Buildings  on  Fabm  No.  325,  Town  of  Kostbiout,  Delaware 
County, 


Fio.  280. — Buildings  oh  Farm  306,  Town  of  Scott,  Cortland  Couktt. 
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Will  sell  cows,  team,  tools  and  crops, 
or  farm  alone  to  suit  buyer.  Hay,  straw 
and  all  fodder  belong  to  owner  of  farm 
and  will  be  sold  with  farm,  if  purchaser 
desires,  and  owner  will  also  sell  as  much 
of  personal  property  as  desired.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance 
to  suit  buyer.  Clear  title  guaranteed. 
Address  owner,  M.  S.  Wilcox,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash,  on 
shares  or  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  323. —  Farm  of  253  acres,  located 
1  ihile  from  Harpersfield  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Stamford  on  line 
of  U.  &  D.  Ry.;  80  rods  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches:  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  village,  Stamford,  population 
973,  4  miles  distant.  General  surface  of 
farm,  rolling  and  level.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  in  pasture,  140;  in  timber,  20,  maple, 
pine  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fine  young  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  hay  and 
rye.  Fences,  wall  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  2  cow  barns,  horse 
barn,  hog  and  hen  house,  granary,  feed 
room,  silo  15x15x26.  House,  barn  and 
fields  watered  by  wells  and  springs. 
Catskill  mountains  and  Delaware  river 
nearbv.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Cows,  horses,  young  stock  and  todls 
may  be  purchased  if  desired.  Owner 
will  rent.  Address  M.  S.  Wilcox, 
owner,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

No,  324. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Stamford  P.  O.  and  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  •Stamford,  on 
line  of  U.  a  D.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  churches,  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  State  road.  Near- 
est city,  (hieonta,  population  9,491, 
33  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Suvface'of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, about  1,800  feet.  Soil,  red  rock, 
mostly.  Acres  in  meadow,  about  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  35 ;  in  timber,  15,  maple 
and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  65.  Fruit,  an 
old  and  young  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  grain  and  gardening.  Fences, 
mostly  stone,  fair  condition.  House, 
medium  size,  rather  old.  Outbuildings, 
good  sized  bam  with  silo,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  springs  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.    Reason  for  selling, 
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owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  ^/^  down,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Address  John  P.  Grant, 
owner,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

• 

TOWN  or  KOBTSIOHT 
Population  1,481 
No.  325. —  Farm  of  189  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  South  Kortright  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2^  miles  from  churches ;  6  miles  from 
butter  factory;  l^miles  from  one  cream- 
ery and  2^  miles  to  another.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,491,  26  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  meadows  level  and 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,900  ft..  Soil, 
slate  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  74; 
in  natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber,  25, 
mostly  maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable, 
140.  Fruit,  100  apple,  5  plum,  2  cherry 
and  2  pear  trees  and  1  grape  vine.  Best 
adapt^  to  hay,  com,  oats,  buckwheat, 
rye  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall 
and  wire.  House,  28x46,  2  stories,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  36x56; 
barn,  18x28;  horse  barn,  30x50;  hog 
house,  20x26,  and  hen  house,  10x16. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  have  water 
piped  from  spring;  fields,  by  springs  and 
creeks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wants  to  get  smaller  place. 
Price  and  terms  given  upon  application. 
Address  A.  T.  Dunn,  owner,  South  Kort- 
right, N.  Y. 

No.  326. —  Farm  of  137  arcres;  located 
2  miles  from  West  Kortright  P.  O.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Kort- 
right on  line  of  U.  &  D.  Ry.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Pres- 
byterian and  M.  E.  churches ;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  popu- 
lation 9,491,  distance  16  miles,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  General  surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  red 
slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture, 
70;  in  timber,  27;  tillable,  100.  Fmit. 
apples,  pears,  etc  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences  in  fair 
condition.  House  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, in  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$2,600,  terms  easy.  Address  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Bouton,  owner,  6  Hickory  street,  On- 
eonta, N.  Y.,  or  E.  Brionne  t  Co.,  agents, 
23  Duane  street.  New  York  City. 
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TOWN  OF  KASONVILLB 
Populatiou  1,053 
No.  327. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Masonville  P.  0. ;  8  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sidney,  on  line 
of  D.  A  H.  and  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2%  miles  from  churches 
and  from  butter  and  cheese  factories. 
Highways,  hilly,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  village,  Sidney,  population 
2,607,  8  miles  distant,  reachea  by  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  20;   acres  tillable,  80.     Fences, 

Sood.  Eight-room  house,  poor  condition. 
Outbuildings  in  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered, running  water;  fields,  by  springs. 
Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  Price,  $1,060.  Terms, 
$600  cash,  mortgage  for  $660.  Address 
F.  L.  Ostrander,  owner,  Masonville,  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  328. —  Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  UnadilU  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Maywood, 
on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  Protestant  churches;  4  miles 
from  milk  station  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Sidney,  population  2,607,  7  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  8; 
in  natural  pasture,  7.  Acres  tillable,  16. 
Fruit,  9  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
truck  gardening  and  grass.  Fences,  w^ire, 
stone  wall  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  small,  4  rooms  below,  upper  part 
not  finished.  Outbuildings,  good  sized 
bam,  fair  condition,  hen  house  and 
granary.  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn, 
by  spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner:  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widower  and  obliged  to  break  up 
housekeeping.  Price,  $900  cash,  or 
$1,100  with  payment  of  $600  cash  and 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  £.  A. 
Fletcher,  owner,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  329. —  Farm  of  76  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Masonville  P.  0. ;  9  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sidney,  on  line 
of  the  D.  &  H.  and  0.  &  W.  R.  Rs. ;  near 
school;  3%  miles  from  churches;  3% 
miles  from  butter'  and  cheese  factories. 
Highways,  rolling,  but  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  large  village,  Sidney,  popula- 
tion 2,607,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.    Surface,  rolling  and  partially 


hilly.  Acres  in  meadow,  26;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10;  acres  till* 
able,  60.  Fences,  wire  and  stone  waD, 
in  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Barn  room  for  16  cows  and 
3  horses.  Watered,  house,  by  running 
water  and  wells;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $1,260.  Terms. 
$600  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5^- 
Address  F.  L.  Ostrander,  owner,  Mason- 
ville, Delaware  county,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    MEREDITH 

Population  1,393 
No.  330.— Farm  of  173  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Delhi  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  East  Mer- 
edith, on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  3  miles 
from  church;  1  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station;  7  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  One- 
onta,  population  9,491,  12  miles  distant 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,800  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  43, 
hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. Hquse,  16  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Barns,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  living  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $6,600,  indnd- 
ing  hay,  stock,  etc.  Address  Miss 
Johanna  R.  Spier,  owner,  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

No.  331.— Farm  of  100  acres;  locat4?d 
2  miles  from  Meridale  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R  R.:  3 
miles  from  school ;  %  mile  from  church ; 
1%  miles  from  butter  factory;  3  mile? 
from  milk  station,  and  5  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9,491. 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway  or 
rail.  General  surface,  nearly  level.  Al- 
titude, 2,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20. 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fntit 
apples,  pears,  etc.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  House,  9  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Barn,  70x60,  good  condition.  House  and 
1l>am  watered  by  spring,  fields,  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $3.- 
000.  Terms,  $1,600  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  F.  D.  Mackey. 
owner,  Meridale,  N.  T. 


Fia.  281. — House  oh  Fabu  No.  $10,  Town  or  Sidnet,  Delaware  Coiintt. 


Fia.  28S. —  Eonsx  oir  Fabh  No.  3M,  Town  of  Cliktoit,  Dctcsbss  ComnT. 
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No.  332. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  East  Meredith  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.; 
1^  miles  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  1^  miles  from  hutter  factory 
and  3  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  pop- 
ulation 9,491,  8  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  2,200  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  50,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
200.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire.  House,  9  rooms, 
new.  Barn,  34x60,  good  condition. 
House,  bams  and  fields  watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $4,- 
ODD.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  D.  H.  Mackey,  owner, 
Meridale,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MIDDLEfTOWN 
Population  3,802 
No.  333. —  Farm  of  106  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Margaretville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Delaware  and 
Eastern  R.  R.;  M)  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude  1,400  feet.  Acres  in  meadow 
50,  in  timber  25,  hemlock  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  some  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  new.  No  house.  Barn  30x50,  well 
painted,  2  floors.  Barn  watered  by 
springs;  fields  by  springs  and  brook. 
Farm  is  located  in  Qitskill  moun- 
tains, %  mile  from  Delaware  River. 
Occupied  by  owners.  Reason  for  selling, 
owners  bought  farm  for  timber,  have 
no  use  for  the  land,  hemlock  will  be 
reserved.  Price  $1,500.  Terms,  one- 
third  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Austin  and  Marks,  owners,  Mar- 
garetville, N.  Y.  1 

No.  334. —  Farm  of  1^4  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  New  Kingston  P.  0.;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Mar- 
garetville, on  line  of  D.  &  E.  R. 
R.;  1%  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  church;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory, cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface  rolling 
and  smooth.  Altitude  1,500  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  red  slate.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow  40,  in  natural  pasture  80,  in 
timber  24,  maple,  bircb,  bass  wood,  oal^ 


and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees,  some  pears,  nice  berry  patch. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat 
and  hay.  Fences,  wall  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  24x40,  2  stories,  hot 
air  furnace,  hot  and  cold  water.  Out- 
buildings; bam  50x50,  3  floors,  silo,  2 
poultry  houses,  one  new,  all  in  good 
condition.  House  and  barns,  watered  by 
springs  and  fields,  by  springs  and  brook. 
Catskill  mountains  and  Delaware  river, 
5  miles  distant.  Reason  for  selling, 
more  land  than  owner  can  handle.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  one-third  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  W.  T.  Austin, 
owner,  Margaretville,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  or  SIDNEY 

Population  4,148 

No.  335. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  lo- 
cated M  mile  from  post  office  and  rail- 
way station  at  Franklin  Depot,  on  line 
of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school 
and  2  creameries;  2^  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good-  Near- 
est large  village,  Walton,  population 
3,500,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Sidney  Center,  popula- 
tion 600,  is  2^  miles  from  farm.  Sid- 
ney, population  2,507,  is  10  miles 
distant.  Surface,  nearly  level,  part 
slightly  rolling.  Soil,  red  and  part 
rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in 
natural  pasture,  55;  in  good  lot,  36; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples. 
BeM  adapted  to  grass,  oats,  com,  buck- 
wheat, millet  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  board  and  stone  wall.  House,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  42x64,  cow  stable  attached,  with 
new  concrete  floors;  barn,  26x36,  wagon 
house  attached,  5  good  horse  stalls, 
sUo.  Watered,  house,  by  never- failing 
spring  water,  which  runs  to  house; 
bams  and  fields,  by  spring  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  easy 
terms,  5%.  Will  sell  cows  and  farm  im- 
plements. Address  M.  B.  Fish,  owner, 
Sidnev,  N.  Y. 

No.  336. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Unadilla  P.  O.,  B.  D., 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  condensing  plant.  Population 
of  Unadilla  1,009,  reached  by  State 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
loam,   creek   and   river   bottom.   Acres 
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in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  6,  beech,  maple  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  11  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  base- 
ment barn  30x88,  concrete  floor, 
2  silos,  waffon  barn  24x30,  5  poultry 
houses;  buildings  not  painted  but  in 
fair  condition.  House  and  barns  wa- 
tered by  springs,  fields,  by  creek  and 
river.  Susquehanna  Biver  borders 
farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  Va  down,  balance  at 
5%.  Address  E.  C.  Birdsall,  owner, 
Youngs,  N.  Y.,'or  F.  B.  Wells,  broker, 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  337. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
^  mile  frcfta  Youngs  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
B.  B.;  l^  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  ^  mile  from  milk  station 
and  condensing  plant.  Nearest  village, 
Sidney,  population  2,507,  reached  by 
rail  or  good  highway,  6  miles  distant. 
General  surface,  level,  some  hills.  Alti- 
tude, 1,100  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  30,  maple,  chest- 
nut and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  11  rooms,  painted  alid 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  base- 
ment barn  40x60,  wagon  barn,  24x30, 
poultry  house  12x16,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. House  and  barns  watered  by 
springs,  fields,  by  creek  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Beason  for  sell- 
ing, desires  smaller  place.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  $1,800  cash,  balance  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Eugene  De  Forest,  owner,  Una- 
dilla,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  B.  Wells,  broker, 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  338. —  Farm  of  18  acres;  located 
V/^  miles  from  Youngs  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 
B.  B.;  Vi  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  1%  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Nearest  village,  Sid- 
ney, 6  miles  distant,  population  2,507, 
reached  by  rail  or  good  level  high- 
way. General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
1,100  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  12;  in  pasture,  6. 
Acres  tillable,  13.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees, 
some  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes  and  grain.  Fences,  wire, 


good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good 
condition.  Basement  barn  24x30,  poal- 
try  house  10x12,  fair  condition.  House 
and  barns  watered  by  wells,  fields,  by 
spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Beason  for  selling,  advanced  age. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  one-half  down, 
balance  at  5%.  Address  Wm.  Stone, 
owner.  Youngs,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  B.  Wella, 
broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  339.— Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Sidney  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  B.  &  H.  B.  R. 
and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  B.  B.;  near  school; 
1^  miles  from  churches,  butter  and 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  Popu- 
lation of  Sidney,  2,507,  reached  by 
good  highway.  General  surface,  level, 
some  hills.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  100;  in  pasture, 
100;  in  timber,  50,  chestnut,  pine  and 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit, 
100  apple  trees,  few  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes 
and  rye.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  14  rooms,  all 
modern  conveniences.  Outbuildings, 
basement  barn,  40x120;  barn,  36x80; 
barn,  16x75;  horse  barn,  35x80;  ice 
house,  2  poultry  houses  and  milk  house. 
Eleven  buildings  on  place,  all  slate 
roofs,  painted  and  electric  lighted. 
House  watered  by  spring  and  city 
water;  barns  by  springs,  fields  by 
spring,  creek  and  river.  Susquehanna 
river  borders  on  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $30,000.  Terms,  one- 
half  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at' 
5%.  Address  A.  E.  Vandervoort, 
owner,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  B.  Wells, 
broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  340. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
at  Youngs  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
B.  B.;  near  school  and  churches;  50 
rods  from  condensing  plant.  Nearest 
large  village,  Sidney;  population, 
2,507;  reached  by  rail  or  good  gravel 
highway.  General  surface,  level,  some 
hills.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  hardpan,  subsoil  and  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  45;  in  tim- 
ber, 20,  beech,  maple  and  chestnut. 
*  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  60  apple 
trees,  other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  14  rooms,  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  Good  condition. 
Outbuildings,    basement    barn,    46x60; 
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granary,  12x16;  poultry  house,  12x20; 
'  ice  house,  garage,  tenant  house,  all  in 
good  condition.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  springs;  fields,  by  springs 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Bea- 
8on  for  selling,  desires  smaller  place. 
Price,  $8,500.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  T.  W. 
Logan,  owner.  Youngs,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  B. 
Wells,  broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  341. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Sidney  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  1% 
miles    from    school;     IM    miles    from 
churches;    1^    miles   from   butter   fac- 
tory,  cheese    factory   and   milk   station 
and    5    miles    from    condensing    plant. 
Highway,  good,   very   little   hill.     (Gen- 
eral   surface,    rolling,    pasture    portion 
is  hilly.     Altitude,  1,000  feet.     Nature 
of  soil,  loam,  some  hardpan.     Acres  in 
meadow,    60;    in    natural    pasture,    60; 
in  timber,  25,  chestnut,  oak,  beech  and 
maple.      Acres    tillable,    70.      Fruit,    50 
apple    trees,    standard    varieties.      Best 
adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good 
condition.   House,  11  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion.   Outbuildings,  2  barns,  40x50  and 
24x36.  Hog  pens,  poultry  house,  fair  con- 
dition.   House  watered  by  spring,  barns 
by  spring,  fields  by  spring  and  creek.  1% 
miles  to  Susquehanna  river.     Occupied 
by   owner.     Beason   for   selling,   wants 
a  smaller  place.    Price,  $4,500.   Termfl, 
*2,300    down,   balance    at    5%,     $7,000 
for  farm,  stock,  tools  and  machinery. 
Excellent  grass  farm,  school  facilities 
and  markets.    Address  H.  G.  Dedrick, 
owner,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  B.  Wells, 
agent,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  342. —  Farm  of  176  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Sidney  P.  O.,  B.  D.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  O.  &  W. 
and  D.  &  H.  B.  Rs. ;  %  mile  from  school ; 
1  mile  from  churches;  1^  miles  from 
butter  factory;  1^  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  1  mile  from  milk  station; 
5  miles  to  nearest  condensing  plant. 
Highways  good,  mostly  level.  General 
surface,  river  flats  and  low  table  land 
near  river.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam,  very  few  stones, 
in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Acres  in 
meadow,  about  80;  in  natural  pasture, 
about  50;  in  timber,  20;  15  acres  excel- 
lent alfalfa.  Trees,  maple,  beech  and 
chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  about  140.  Fruit, 
100  apple,  15  plum,  15  cherry,  and  10 
pear  trees  and  15  grape  vines.  Plot  of 
strawberries.     Standard     varieties     of 


these  fruits.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  potatoes,  oats^  rye  and  alfalfa. 
Fences,  largely  wire,  excellent  condi- 
tion. House,  12  rooms,  hot  and  cold 
water,  bath  and  toilet.  Partial  steel 
ceilings,  newly  painted.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  40x100,  26  post  above  basement; 
horse  barn,  24x36,  poultry  house,  hog 
pens,  2  silos,  granary,  all  in  first  class 
condition.  House  watered  by  spring  in 
kitchen;  barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
spring,  creek  and  river.  Susquehanna 
river  borders  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Beason  for  selling,  owner  de- 
sires to  retire  to  small  farm.  Price, 
$18,000.  Terms,  %  down,  balance  at 
5%.  Stock  and  tools  if  wanted  at 
market  value.  Buildings  insured  for 
$10,000,  %  value.  Address  F.  M. 
Sager,  owner,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  or  P.  B. 
Wells,  agent,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

No.  343. —  Farm  pf  80  acres;  located 
11/4  miles  from  Sidney  P.  O.,  B.  D.;  on 
line  of  D.&  H.  and  O.  &  W.B.Bs.;  1% 
miles  from  high  school;  1%  miles  from 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station;  5  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  hilly.  Gen- 
eral surface,  hilly,  meadow  portion 
nearly  level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  hardpan. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20,  mostly  chest- 
nut and  soft  wood.  Acres  tillable,  30. 
Fruit,  very  little,  some  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hay.  Fences,  rail  and  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  6  rooms,  re- 
built this  year.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
small  and  poor.  House  watered  by 
well,  .  barns  by  springs.  Susquehanna 
river  1%  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Beason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  use  proceeds  in  stock  busi- 
ness. Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $900  down, 
balance,  easy  terms.  Address  J.  H. 
Bedell,  owner,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  or  P.  B. 
Wells,  agent,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    BTAMFDBD 
Population  2,113 

No.  344. —  Farm  of  500  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  South  Kortright  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D. 
B.  B.;  1^  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  Protestant  church;  2%  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Stamford,  population  973, 
8  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,400    feet.      Soil,    rich    loam.      Acres 
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in  meadoWj  100;  in  natural  pasture, 
200;  in  timber,  200,  hardwood  enough 
to  pay  for  farm;  800  sugar  maple 
trees.  Acres  tillable,  30.0.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  9  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  large 
barn,  wagon  house  and  hen  house,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  drissolving  partnership.  Price, 
$12,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash.  40  cows, 
3  horses,  wagons,  tools,  crops,  600  sap 
buckets,  etc.,  included  in  above  price. 
Address  ,  Triolo  I.  Marvola,  owner, 
South  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  Brionni'^ 
&  Co.,  23  Duane  Street,  New  York 
City. 

No.  345. —  Farm  of  337  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Stamford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  Ry.;  % 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  Metho- 
dist church;  3  miles  to  churches  of  all 
denominations;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway  in  good  condition.  Near- 
est village,  Stamford,  population  973. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  pasture,  200;  in  timber,  37;  acres 
tillable,  300.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes, 
etc.  Wire  fences.  House,  14  rooms,  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath,  etc.  Outbuildings, 
large  barns,  concrete  floors  in  fine  condi- 
tion. House,  barns  and  fields  watered 
by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $16,000. 
Terms,  part  cash.  46  cows,  16  heifers, 
16  calves,  14  hogs,  4  horses,  all  tools  and 
crops  included  in  price.  Address  Fred 
Webster,  owner,  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  or  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  agents,  23  Duane  street, 
New  York  City. 

TOWN  OF  WALTON 

PopulaUon  5,088 
No.  346. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
5%  miles  from  Walton  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
3;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Northfield,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R. 
R.;  1V6  miles  from  school.  Congrega- 
tional church  and  milk  station;  5^ 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil,  red  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  20,  maple,  beech,  birch 
and  cherry.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
apples,  cherries  and  pears,  also  currants, 
raspberries    and   strawberries.     Adapted 


to  all  crops  grown  in  this  climate. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  30x40,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  40x60,  3  floors,  con- 
crete floor  in  basement;  wagon  shed. 
20x40;  hen  house,  12x40.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  running  water,  fields, 
by  springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,600.  Terms,  $2,000 
down,  balance  at  5%  interest.  16  head 
of  cattle,  horses  and  all  farming  and 
dairy  utensils  go  at  above  price.  Ad- 
dress John  T.  Williams,  owner,  Walton. 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

No.  347.— -Farm  of  256  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Beerston  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  Vi  mile  from  churches; 
^  mile  from  milk  station  and  4Vs 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  General 
surface,  60  acres  level,  balance  hilly.  Al- 
titude, 1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  past- 
ure, 40;  in  timber,  166,  hardwood  and 
chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  com,  po- 
tatoes, oats,  buckwheat  and  hay.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire,  very  good.  Ten- 
room  house,  fine  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 1  new  barn,  36x56.  with  basement; 
hay  barn  and  horse  barn.  Watered: 
house,  barns  and  fields,  by  running 
water.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Address  David  Moore, 
owner,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  G.  Robinson, 
broker,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

No.  348.—  Farm  of  150  acres  located  ^4 
mile  from  Beerston  P.  0.  and  railway 
station;  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.R.R.; 
\i  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
church;  ^  mile  from  milk  station  and 
5  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good  dirt  road.  Nearest  village 
Walton,  population  3,103,  4^^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  75,  hardw^ood,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  30  apple  trees 
of  different  varieties.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  Thirteen- 
room  house,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  40x60,  concrete  stables;  silo. 
11x22;  poultry  house,  fair  condition. 
House  and  bams  watered  by  well,  field?, 
by  Delaware  river.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business;  Price, 
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$4,000.     Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on      Robinson,  broker,  Walton,  N.  Y.    Owner 
mortgage.      Address    Mrs.    Hattie    M.      will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 
Beers,  owner,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  G. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Area,  810  square  miles.  Population,  87,661.  Annual  precipitation,  54.1  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  SO.O**.  Number  of  farms,  3,600.  County  seat, 
Poughkeepsie. 

This  county  lies  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State  bounded  by  Connecticut  on 
the  west  and  by  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  about  midway  between  Albany  and 
New  York  City. 

Its  surface  is  principally  rolling  and  hilly.  A  wide  valley  running  north  and 
south  through  the  entire  portion  of  the  county,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tagh- 
kanick  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Matteawan  and  Fishkill  range.  Within 
this  valley  lie  some  of  the  finest  farms  of  the  State.  The  county  is  rich  in  mineral 
rocks  and  near  its  center  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  pure,  white,  fine  grain  and 
susceptible  to  high  polish.  The  soil  of  the  count v  is  generally  of  a  fine  quality  of 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Agriculture  is  the  leadmg  industry  and  offers  attractions 
to  the  farmer  on  account  of  the  variety  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  nearness 
to  the  markets  of  New  York  City.  As  choice  apples  as  can  be  grown  anywhere  are 
grown  in  this  county,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  Europe.  The  principal  crops 
are  com,  744,303  bushels;  oats,  468,039  bushels;  wheat,  32,920  bushels;  buckwheat, 
54,504  bushels;  rye,  80,229  bushels;  potatoes,  300,275  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
122,406  tons.  Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  ifollows:  Dairy  cows,  31,241; 
horses,  10,945;  swine,  19,798,  sheep,  14,719;  poultry,  236,074.  The  average  price  of 
farm  land  with  buildings  is  $58.52  per  acre.  The  total  valuation  of  all  farm  prop- 
erty is  $32,968,710,  an  increase  of  nearly  $8,000,000  over  the  value  given  in  the 
census  of  1900.  This  increase  is  exceeded  only  by  six  other  counties  of  the  State. 
The  dairies  of  the  county  produced  18,869,564  gallons  of  milk  and  the  receipts  for 
the  sale  of  dairy  products  werp  $2,084,655. 

There  are  twenty-nine  agricultural  or^nizations  in  the  county,  including  twenty- 
four  granges;  also  thirty-two  milk  stations  and  factories.  The  educational  advan- 
tages are  extraordinary,  there  being  183  district  schools,  several  standard  high 
schools  and  St.  Stephen's  College  at  Annandalt.  Vassar,  one  of  the  leading  women's 
colleges  in  the  country,  is  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  together  with  private  and 
military  academies.  Dutchess  county  presents  great  possibilities  for  farm  invest- 
ment and  general  farming,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  the  other  counties 
of  the  State. 


TOWN    OF    AMENIA 

No.  349.— Farm  of  263  acres;  %  mile 
from  South  Amenia  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  2^ 
miles  from  Wassaic,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  176;  tillable, 
175;  natural  pasture,  40;  timber,  50, 
chestnut,  oak,  maple  and  hickory.  Fruit, 
100  apple  trees.  Red  Astrachan,  Greening, 
Maiden  Blush,  etc.  Adapted  to  all  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
2-story,  8-room,  with  lean-to,  all  new. 
Barn,  large,  3  stories,  in  good  condition. 
PremiseiS  watered  by  springs  and  brook. 
Farm  lies  in  valley,  1^  miles  wide,  at 
the  foothills  of  the  Taghkanic  range. 
Reasons  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Edward  G. 
Reynolds,  owner,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN  OF  CUNTON 
Population  1,278 
No.  360.— Farm  of  247  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Clinton  Comers  P.  O., 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  C.  N.  £. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  General  surface,  level,  rolling 
and  some  hilly.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  Dutchess  silt,  Dutchess 
slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  timber, 
15,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable, 
200.  Fruit,  75  to  100  apple  trees,  20 
years  old,  peaches  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  rail  and  stone,  fair  condition. 
House,  2  stories  and  basement,  12  rooms, 
fine  condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barns, 
carriage  house,  poultry  house  and  other 
outbuildings  in  fair  condition.  House 
and  bams  watered  by  wells,  fields,  by 
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spring  and  streams.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  $4,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address,  Geo.  B.  Welch, 
owner,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.,  or  Ed- 
ward C.  Dayton,  broker,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

No.  351. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Clinton  Comers  P.  0.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  C.  N.  £.  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good 
gravel  roads,  little  hilly.  Altitude,  600 
feet.  General  surface,  level,  rolling  and 
hilly.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  timber, 
3,  mostly  oak.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apple  orchard,  200  trees,  20  years 
old;  100  trees,  7  years  old,  and  20  thirty- 
five-year-old  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone, 
rail  and  wire.  House,  large,  2  stories, 
frame,  12  rooms,  slate  roof,  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  carriage  house  and  all  need 
some  repairs.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and  small 
brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
sellin,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address,  Mason  Sherow, 
owner,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  Edward 
C.  Dayton,  broker,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

IJ'o.  352. —  Farm  of  146  acres,  located 

2  miles  from  Clinton  Corners  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
52  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Central 
New  England  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highway,  hilly,  but  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Pough- 
keepsie, population  27,936,  distance  14 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  12,  oak,  chest- 
nut and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  104. 
Fruit,  150  kpple  and  500  peach  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  pota- 
toes, hay  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone,  in 
fair  condition.  House,  30x40,  6  rooms 
and  attic,  cellar  15x18.  Outbuildings, 
barn  30x50,  shed  16x30,  horse  and  cattle 
stable,  in  good  condition.  Watered: 
house,  by  well;  barns,  by  spring;  fields, 
by  spring.  Long  Lake  2  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $3,500; 
terms,  $1,500  cash,  mortgage  for  $2,000. 
Address,  James  C.  Allen,  owner,  Clinton, 
Comers,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  Sterling  Drake, 
agent,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

No.  353. —  Farm  of  115  acres,  located 
2^  miles  from  Salt  Point  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
54  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Cen- 
tral  New   England   Ry.;    ^   mile   from 


scliool;  2^  miles  from  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory ;  2H  .  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  in  good  condition.  Nearesi 
village,  Salt  Point,  population,  400. 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface 
of  farm>  hilly.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Na-  I 
ture  of  soil,  Dutchess  slate  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  9 ;  in  timber,  6,  oak  and  chest- 
nut; tillable,  100.  Fruit,~  10  acres  of 
apples,  other  fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  frame,  1%  stories,  9  roomi^. 
very  good.  Outbuildings,,  barn  3(h65, 
wagon  house  24x36,  com,  hog,  poultry 
and  wood  houses,  in  good  condition. 
Watered:  house  by  cistern  and  well; 
barns  by  spring  and  well;  fields  by 
springs  and  creeK.  Long  Lake,  2  miles 
distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price. 
$5,500.  Terms,  half  cash,  baUnce  on 
mortgage.  Address,  Gilbert  Rhodes, 
owner,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas. 
£.  Rogers,  agent,  35  Market  street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    DOVER 
Population  2,016 

No.  354.— Farm  of  189  acres;  situated 
3  miles  from  Dover  Plains,  on  Harlem 
branch  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
Soil,  red  loam.  Acres  of  meadow,  80; 
acres  of  pasture,  109.  House,  15  rooms, 
in  fair  condition.  Barns  and  outbuild- 
ings, ample  for  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
in  fair  condition.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
wells  and  springs.  Farm  will  keep  45 
head  of  cattle  and  6  horses.  Price,  $50 
per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  John  Coyle, 
Jr.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

No.  355.— Farm  of  630  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Wingdale  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches,  Methodist  and  Baptist;  2  miles 
from  Borden's  milk  station.  Highways, 
in  good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Pough- 
keepsie, population  27,936,  distance  '25  , 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highwav. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam: 
acres  in  meadow,  350;  in  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  200.  Best  adapted  to  tobacco, 
oats,  corn,  wheat,  etc.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  Three  houses,  one  85  feet  long,  2 
smaller.  Outbuildings,  several  bams,  1 
bam  is  very  spacious,  accommodating  tW 
head  of  cattle  and  6  horses,  also  room 
for  young  stock;  a  number  of  outbuild- 
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ings.  Water  piped  from  spring  to  house; 
fields  watered  by  river  and  springs.  Oc* 
cupied  by  owner.  Price,  $55,000.  Terms, 
$30,000  cash,  remainder  on  long  pay- 
ments. Address  A.  P.  Bedell,  owner, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EAST  FISHKILL 
Population  2,226 
No'.  356. —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
1^  miles  from  Hopewell  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  C.  N.E.andN.Y., 
N.  H.  ^  H.  Ry.;  1^  miles  from  school. 
Catholic  and  Reformed  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  city.  Beacon, 
population  11,040,  distance  10  miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
28;  tillable,  112.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming.  Fences,  stone,  rail  and 
wire  in  good  condition.  House,  2^ 
stories,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
cow  and  hay  barn,  concrete  floor;  gran- 
ary, chicken  house,  carriage  house  and 
shed  for  tools.  Watered,  house  by  well 
and  cistern,  fields  by  trout  stream 
through  farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  I*rice, 
$8,000.  Good  steamboat  and  railway 
service.  Address  Mrs.  J.  D.  Van  Vlack, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y., 
or  E.  J.  Webb,  agent,  114  Main  street, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  FISHKILL 
Population  13,858 
No.  367. —  Farm  of  63  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Fishkill-on-Hudson  P.  O. ; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Fishkill 
Landing,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R. ;  ^^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1% 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road  to  within  %  mile  of  farm. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  200 
to  300  feet.  Soil,  Dutchess  silt.  Acres 
in  meadow,  16;  in  natural  pasture,  18. 
Fruit,  500  poach  trees  9  years  old,  500, 
8  years  old,  700,  7  years  old,  300,  5  years 
old,  and  3  acres  of  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  peaches.  Fences,  some  wire  and  some 
stone  wall,  good.  House,  6  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings  are  ample  for 
size  of  farm  and  in  good  condition;  1 
barn,  new.  Watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  much  land.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address  J.  V. 
R.  Verplanck,  owner,  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  or 
Edwin  J.  Webb,  agent,  Fishkill-on- 
Hudson,  X.  Y. 


No.  358. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Fishkill  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.;  4  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  Reformed, 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches. 
Highways,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city.  Beacon,  population  11,040,  distance 
9  miles;  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Acres 
in  meadow,  20;  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apple  orchard  of  5  acres.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming.  House,  10  rooms, 
in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  good 
carriage  house  and  ample  barns.  Wa- 
tered; houfle,  by  several  springs;  fields, 
by  running  streams.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address 
J.  J.  Huestis,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  J.  Webb,  agent,  114  Main 
street.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  359. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Fishkill  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Chelsea,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Beacon,  population  11,040, 
4  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
limestone.  Acres  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
all;  in  natural  pasture,  5.  Acres  till- 
able, all.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees  and 
plenty  of  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral crops.  Fences,  stone,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  6  rooms,  hot  water  heat. 
Barns,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  well  and  cistern,  barns,  by  well  and 
fields,  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  death  in  family. 
Price,  $3,300.  Price  includes  stock  and 
tools.  Address  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  owner, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  H.  Whittemore, 
broker,  131  Main  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  360. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Fishkill  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.,  6  miles 
from  school,  Methodist,  Episcopal  and 
Reformed  churches.  Highway  in  good 
condition.  '  Nearest  city,  Beacon,  popu- 
lation, 11,040,  distance  11  miles,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
60  trees,  apples,  pears  and  pluins. 
House,  7  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Barns 
are  large.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs  and  stream.  Fishkill  mountains 
nearby.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$2,000.  Address  Jas.  E.  Stevens,  owner, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  or  E,  J.  Webb,  agent, 
114  Main  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  361. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
2^   miles  from   Chelsea  P.  O.;    1   mile 
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from  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches.  .  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city.  Beacon,  population  11>040,  2^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  features,  level  and  slightly  roll- 
ing. Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, most  all.  Fruit,  apples,  variety. 
Best  adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  24  rooms,  fine  condition.  Out- 
buildings: good  carriage  house,  stable, 
ice  house,  hennery,  and  large  stock 
barns..  Tenant  house  separated  from 
residence  by  evergreen  hedge;  %  mile 
to  Hudson  river.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $25,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  J.  D.  Campbell, 
owner,  Chelsea,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  H.  Whitte- 
more,  broker,  131  Main  St.,  Beacon, 
N.  Y. 

No.  362. —  Farm  of  155  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Brinckerhoff  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Central  New 
England  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school; 
2^  miles  from  churches;  1  mile  from 
milk  station,  and  2^  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Beacon,  population  11,040,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  State  road 
and  rail.  General  surface,  level  and 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  black  loam  and 
gravelly.  Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit, 
200  apple,  100  peach  trees  and  other 
fruit  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone,  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
modern,  hot-air  furnace.  'Outbuildings: 
pig  pen,  large  hay  and  cow  barn,  tool 
shed.  House  watered  by  well,  barns  by 
well,  and  fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms,  Vj  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  W.  C. 
Van  Voorhis,  owner,  ,Briarcliff,  N.  Y., 
or  L.  H.  Whittemore,  broker,  131  Main 
St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  363. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Beacon  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches.  Population  of  Beacon  11,040, 
reached  by  State  road.  General  surface, 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  black  loam.  Few 
acres  in  timber,  oak  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit,  large  vine* 
yard,  apple  orchard,  pears  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  and  truck  farm- 
ing. Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good. 
House,'  12  rooms,  good.  Outbuildings, 
ample,  good  condition.    House  watered 


by  cistern;  barns,  by  well;  field,  by 
springs.  View  of  Hudson  river.  Price. 
$10,000.  Terms,  ^  cash.  Address  C. 
Buffett,  owner.  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  H. 
Whittemore,  broker,  131  Main  St., 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  364.— Farm  of  211  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Fishkill  P.  O.;  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Central  New 
England  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  city,  Beacon,  population  11,040, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  Stat^; 
road.  General  surface,  level  and 
slightly  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  lime- 
stone and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  tim- 
ber 57,  oak.  Acres  tillable  100.  i5est 
adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire.  House,  2  stories,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  50x50;  barn,  42x30,  wagon  shed,  ice 
house,  corn  crib,  tenant  house.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns,  by  springs, 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  settling  eatate. 
Price,  $16,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
F.  Shaw,  owner,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  H, 
Whittemore,  broker,  131  Main  st, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  365. —  Farm  of  55  acres;  located 
V2  mile  from  Fishkill  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from  churches: 
4^  miles  from  local  market.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  city.  Beacon, 
population  11,040,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  trolley  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  fine 
loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  10. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  70  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences, 
wire  in  good  condition.  House,  16  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Large  bam,  70x28; 
carriage  house  and  corn  crib.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns,  by  well  and 
fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  C.  D. 
Rogers,  owner,  Fi^kill,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  H. 
Whittemore,  broker,  131  Main  street. 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  366.— Farm  of  108  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Fishkill  P.  O.  and  railway 
station;  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R,  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city. 
Beacon,  population,  11,040,  4  miles  dis- 
tant. ^Reached  by  trolley  and  State 
road.  General  surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  lime 
stone.      Acres    that    can    be    used    as 


Fio.  283. —  Hoi'SB  ON  Faku  370,  Town  or  Hvde  Fakk,  Dotchebs  County. 
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meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  25,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  general 
crops.  Fences,  stone,  good  condition. 
House,  1%  stories,  7  rooms,  fine  fire 
places.  Outbuildings,  barn  with  22 
stanchions,  new  barn  with  concrete  floor, 
stable  and  hay  barn,  corn  crib,  silo, 
wagon  house,  wind  mill,  water  at  each 
stanchion.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  pond.  Reason  for  selling 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $12,000/ 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  H.  Avis,  owner,  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
or  L.  H.  Whittmore,  broker,  131  Main 
street.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No.  367. —  Farm  of  22  acres,  located 

1  mile  from  Fishkill  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station;  on  line  of  Central  New 
England  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches.  Milk  sold  to  local  dealers. 
Nearest  city.  Beacon,  population,  11,040, 
4  miles  distant;  reached  by  rail  or  State 
road.  General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  6; 
in  pasture,  5;  in  timber,  5,  oak.  Acres 
tillable,  17.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming.  Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  modern  con- 
veniences, electric  lights,  fine  condition. 
Outbuildings,  ample  and  modern.  House 
watered  by  well  and  cistern;  barns  by 
well;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  %  cash. 
Address  Mrs.  £.  Storm,  owner,  fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  or  L.  H.  Whittemore,  broker,  131 
Main  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   HTDE   PABK 
Population  3,019 
No.  368.— Farm  of  215  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Staatsburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  sandy  loam  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  80,  pine,  chestnut,  oak  and 
hickory.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  75 
apple  trees,  also  cherries,  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
rye  and  oats.  Fences,  stone  wall,  post 
and  wire.  House,  28x38  with  addition,  8 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
hay  and  stock  bam,  38x50;  carriage 
house  with  basement,  32x28;  ice  house, 
creamery  attached;   sheep  bam^  38x20; 


tenant  house,  4  rooms,  all  'in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  cistern,  well, 
springs  and  running  streams.  Hudson 
river  forms  the  west  boundary  of  this 
property.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  and  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms, 
$12,000  cash,  balance  of  purchase  price 
on  bond  and  mortgage  at  5%,  Address 
Geo.  W.  Rymph,  owner,  Hyde  Park-on- 
the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Box   167. 

No.  369. —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
3H  miles  from  Staatsburgh  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  3%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  level,  good  road.  Nearest 
city  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,936,  10 
miles  distant;  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface,  part  hilly  and 
level.  Altitude  300  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
mostly  slate  loam,  some  gravel.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;'  in  timber,  40.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  200  trees,  set  2 
years,  a  young  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  fruit. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  2-story,  12  rooms,  modem  im- 
provements. Farm  house  of  6  rooms. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  30x86,  hay 
and  cattle  bam,  20x40;  shed,  18x50; 
grain  house,  18x25;  hog  house,  ice  house 
and  poultry  houses.  House  watered  by 
well  and  cistern,  bams,  by  running 
spring  water,  fields,  by  springs.  ^ 
mile  from  lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  $^000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Dr.  H.  Reed 
Haw  ley,  owner,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y.,  or 
Charles  £.  Rogers,  broker,  35  Market  St.» 
Poughkepsie,  N.  Y. 

No.  370. —  Farm  of  95  acres,  located 
3^  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3% 
miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good,  some  State 
road.  General  surface .  of  farm,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
12;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  8,  oak, 
elm  and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  65. 
Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  small  fruit  for 
home  use.  Fences,  stone,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  main  part  30x40,  2  stories, 
addition  18x24,  1^  stories,  11  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  wagon  house,  39x40,  new; 
old  wagon  house,  24x20;  barn  No.  1, 
33x45,  barn  No.  2]  45x18;  poultry  house. 
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20x39;  wood  house,  18x18  and  corn  crib, 
3  green  houses,  each  120  feet  long,  all 
in  good  condition.  House  watered  by 
well  and  cistern.  Barns,  by  windmill  and 
creek;  fields,  by  springs  and  brooks.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant  for  the  first  year.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price, 
$14,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  K.  C.  Todd, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

No.  371. —  Farm  of  140  acres,  located 
near  Pleasant  Valley  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Central  New  England 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Highway,  State  road.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level  and  hilly.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
15,  oak,  chestnut  and  locust.  Acres  till- 
able, 115.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees  about 
10  years  old.  Fences,  stone  and  wire. 
House,  11  rooms,  bath,  etc.  Good  cow 
barn.  House  watered  by  artesian  well, 
bams  piped  from  well,  fields  watered  by 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
gelling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $12,000. 
Address  J.  W.  Sutcliff,  owner,  1812  Ar- 
thur ave..  New  York  City,  or  E.  J. 
Webb,  agent,  114  Main  street.  Beacon, 
N.  Y, 

TOWN   OP   LAOBANOE 

Population  1,350 
No.  372. —  Farm  of  302  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  LaGrangeville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
15;  1  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Arthursburg,  on  line  of  Central  New 
England  Railway;  1  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory. Highways  in  fine  condition.  Near- 
est city,  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,- 
936,  distance  10  miles,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  15,  chestnut,  oak, 
hickory  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  225. 
Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Stone  fences,  in  good  condition. 
House,  V/z  stories,  14  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  wagon  house 
24x26;  horse  and  cattle  barn  24x75; 
grain  and  hay  barn  30x54;  stables  for 
32  cows  and  4  horses;  poultry  house 
15x18;  hog,  wood  and  ice  houses;  ten- 
ant house;  barn  30x50;  4  other  build- 
ings in  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  wells  and  cistern,  fields  by  springs 
and  creek.  Sylvan  Lake  3  miles  dis- 
tant; Fishkill  range  in  sight,  also  Cats- 
kill    ^c>untai|i8,      Occupied    by    owner. 


Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$15,000.  Terms  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Phebe  Wright, 
owner.  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 

No.  373. —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Pleasant  Valley  P.  C, 
R.  D.  60  and  railway  station  on  line 
of  Central  New  England  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  fromj  churches, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Catholic; 
4  miles  from  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  hilly,  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Pough- 
keepsie, population  27,936,  distance  7 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  15,  oak,  chestnut,  hickory  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  140.  About  150 
apple  trees,  also  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Fences,  chiefly  stone,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  8  rooms,  very  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  carriage  house 
and  stable  24x40;  barn  30x40;  cattle 
bam  40x50;  stables  in  good  condition. 
Watered;  house  by  well  and  cistern: 
barns,  by  springs;  fields,  by  several 
springs.  Hudson  river,  7  miles  distant, 
several  small  lakes,  2  miles  distant.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  \V. 
H.  Sheldon,  owner,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  or 
C.  E.  Rogers,  agent,  35  Market  street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

No.  374. — Farm  of  124  acres; located  3 
miles  from  Billings  P,  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  N.  D.  &  C.  R.  R. :  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest 
city  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,936, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway,  7  miles  dis- 
tant. General  surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude 400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  Dutchess 
silt  loam.  Acres  in  meadow  100;  in 
pasture  12;  in  timber  6,  chestnut  and 
oak.  Acres  tillable  100.  Fruit,  150  ap- 
ple trees,  25-year  growth,  standard 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops  and  fruit.  Fences,  mostly  stone, 
well  fenced.  House,  8  rooms,  2  stories, 
extension  16x30.  Outbuildings:  wagon 
house,  27x28;  poultry  house,  12x30;  hog 
house,  12x21;  ice  house;  cattle  barn, 
36x60;  silo,  hay  and  grain  barn,  28x60: 
stanchions  for  30  cows;  4  horse  stalls. 
Spring  water  pumped  in  house;  bams 
watered  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
wells  and  springs.    Occupied  by  owner. 


Pio.  286. —  View  of  Fabm  No.  376,  Town  of  La  Gbanob, 
DuTCHEsa  County. 


TiQ.  288. —  Babn  oh  Fabm  No.  376,  Towir  of  La  Gkakoe,  Dutchess 
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Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  W.  H.  S.  Miner, 
owner,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles 
£.  Rogers,  broker,  35  Market  St., 
Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

No.  375.— Farm  of  125  acres;  located  % 
mile  from  Billings  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  churches;  % 
mile  from  butter  factory;  %  mile  from 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Poughkeepsie,  population  27,936,  9  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude 300  feet.  Nature  of  sou,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  17.  Acres  tillable, 
WO.  Fruit,  114  trees,  20  years  old,  326 
apple  trees,  2  years  old  and  200  peach 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  fruit 
and  alfalfa.  Fences,  stone.  House,  12 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition.  New  ten- 
dition.  Fields  watered  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $8,600.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Fred  Jones,  owner,  301  W.  109th 
St.,  New  York  City,  or  J.  P.  Christen- 
sen,  broker,  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

No.  376. —  Farm  of  263  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Moores  Mills  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  C.  N.  £. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  IV^  miles 
from  churches;  l^^  miles  from  butter 
factory,  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,936,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Al- 
titude 450  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  Dutchess 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  10;  acres  till- 
able, 263.  Fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  alfalfa. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  15 
rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuildings: 
cattle  bam,  32x75,  stanchions  for  50 
cows,  room  for  76  tons  of  hay.  House 
and  bam  watered  by  springs;  fields,  by 
springs  and  stream.  A  stream  for 
power  with  a  20  ft.  channel  flows, 
through  70  acres  of  pasture.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Possession  can  be  given  in 
90  days.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $15,000.  Terms, 
60%  purchase  price  will  be  taken  on 
mortgage.  Address  Edward  Smith, 
owner,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  P. 
Hoegsbro  Cnristensen,  broker,  320  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TOWN  OF  MILAN 
Population  893 
No.  377. —  Farm  of  109  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Jackson  Corners  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  By.; 
^  mUe  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
village,  Ked  Hook,  population  960, 
distant  5  miles,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Fertile  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
2;  in  pasture,  5;  in  timber,  12,  oak  and 
chestnut;  tillable,  80.  All  kinds  of 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  raU  and  wire.  House,  7 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  in  eood  condi- 
tion. House,  barns,  and  fields,  watered 
by  well  and  springs.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, to  settle  estate.  Prince,  $2,000. 
Terms  on  application.  Address  H.  G. 
Chapman,  owner,  Bennington,  Vt.,  or 
Wm.  Harry  Montgomery,  agent,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    NOBTHEIAST 

Population  2,110 
No.  378. —  B'arm  of  180  acres;  located 
1^4  miles  from  Boston  Corner  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  34,  from  Millerton;  1^  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Boston  Corner,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  &  Harlem  and  C.  N.  E.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Millerton,  population 
858,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rslil 
and  highway.  Soil,  lime  soil  and 
gravel  loam,  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  40,  chestnut,  oak 
and  maple;  acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  grass  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  some  wall 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  24x40, 
piazza  whole  length,  2%  stories,  12 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn,  32x66; 
horse  and  carriage  barn,  30x66,  with 
ell,  12x24;  sheds,  tenant  house  and 
barn.  'Watered  by  well,  cistern, 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner 
and  tenant.  This  farm  keeps  dairy  of 
20  to  25;  cuts  60  to  75  tons  of  hay. 
About  100  miles  from  New  York  Citv. 
This  farm  occupies  a  very  desirable 
location.  The  house  is  well  shaded  by 
maple  and  chestnut  trees  and  is  sit- 
uated on  high  ground  overlooking  the 
Harlem  valley.  Barns  are  painted  and 
modern;  dairy  improvements.  A  very 
desirable  investment.    Reason  for  sell- 
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ing,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$12,500.  Address  Ghas.  E.  Lloyd, 
owner,  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  B.  D.  34. 

TOWN   OF  FINB  PLAINS 

Population  1,4^0 

No.  379. —  Farm  of  360  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Mt.  Boss  P.  O.;  B.  D.  37 
from  Pine  Plains;  on  line  of  C.  N.  £. 
B.  B.;  1  mile  from  station;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Beformed  church. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Pine 
Plains,  population  600,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  150; 
in  natural  pasture,  150;  in  timber,  60, 
oak,  hickory  and  chestnut;  acres  till- 
able, 250.  Fruit,  200  apple  trees,  pears 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences, 
stone  wall,  rail  and  wire.  House  12 
rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Main  barn, 
40x60;  wagon  house,  50x30;  storage 
barns,  new  silo  and  wagon  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  running 
spring  water,  fields  by .  springs  and 
streams.  A  good  dairy  and  chicken 
farm.  Beasoi;  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $6,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Mrs.  Emily  Hinsdale,  owner,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  or  John  P.  Fulton,  agent. 
Bed  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  380. —  Farm  of  685  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Pine  Plains  P.  0.;  ^  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Briar  Cliff  on 
line  of  C.  N.  E.  B.  B.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  1  mile  from  but- 
ter and  cheese  factory;  *^  mile  from 
milk  station.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  300  feet.  Acres  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  486;  in  timber,  100, 
pine  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
486.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire,  fine  condition..  House, 
40x30  with  extensions,  15  rooms;  3  ten- 
ant houses,  fair  size,  2  stories;  4  large 
barns.  Houses  and  barns  watered  by 
springs.  Lake  Stissing  on  property. 
Property  runs  to  top  of  Mt.  Stissing. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Beason  for  sell- 
ing, to  settle  estate.  Price  and  terms 
on  application.  Heirs  of  Charles  0. 
More  estate,  care  Frederick  B.  Keator, 
attorney,  22  Exchange  place.  New 
York  City. 

No.  381.-- Farm  of  133%  acres;  lo- 
cated 8%  miles  from  Stissing  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  D.  &  C. 


B.  B.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
5  miles  from  milk  station.  Nature  of 
highways,  good  but  hilly.  Altitude, 
600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  rough,  stony 
land.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  15,  chestnut,  oak  and 
hickory.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
good  orchard,  various  kinds.  Fences, 
mostly  wire.  House  1%  stories,  24x60, 
frame,  14  rooms.  Outbuildings,  wagon 
house  and  granary,  24x24;  grain  bam, 
28x40;  cattle  and  sheep  barn,  20x30; 
wagon  house  and  garage,  20x28;  2  wood 
houses,  2  hog  houses,  2  poultry  houses, 
smoke  house,  tool  house.  Spring  water 
piped  into  kitchen  and  stock  yards. 
%  mile  from  several  ponds  and  small 
lakes.  Occupied  by  owner.  Beason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  property. 
Price,  $3,000.  Address  A.  S.  Bobinson, 
owner,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles 
E.  Bogers,  broker,  35  Market  street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  PLEASANT  VALLEY 
Population  1,358 
No.  382. —  Farm  of  97  acres;  situated 
near  C.  N.  E.  B.  B.;  B.  D.  from  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  Highways,  good.  Soil, 
good  fiat  land.  Acres  of  meadow, 
nearly  all  tillable.  Fruit,  large,  young 
apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  corn,  buckwheat, 
etc.  Occupied  by  owner.  Fences, 
stone,  and  in  good  condition.  Large 
house,  comparatively  new.  Barns 
large  and  good;  running  water. 
Watered,  house  by  well  and  cistern, 
fields,  by  small  stream.  It  is  said  that 
the  buildings  on  this  farm  could  not 
be  replaced  for  $12,000.  Beason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
about  $14,000.  Terms  on  application. 
Name  and,  address  of  owner,  Balph 
Bartholomew,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 
R.  D. 

No.  383. —  Farm  of  54  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Salt  Point  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good 
gravel  roads,  not  very  hilly.  Nearest 
city,  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,936, 
8  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface  rolling. 
Altitude,  500  feet.  Nature  of  soS, 
Dutchess  stony  loam.  Acres  in  timber, 
6,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  45. 
Fi^it,  good  apple  orchard  of  3  acres. 
Best   adapted   to   hay,  corn,  oats   and 
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fruit.  FeneeSi  stone  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  frame,  9  rooms,  hot 
air  heater,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  carriage  house,  poultry 
house,  laying  house,  20x132,  brooder 
house,  incubator  house,  20x150.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  well  and 
fields  by  springs.  Hudson  river,  5  miles 
distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$10,500.  Terms,  reasonable.  Price  in- 
cludes two  6,000  egg  incubators,  about 
1,500  hens  and  pullets,  2  horses,  2  cows, 
all  wagons,  harness  and  implements. 
Address  Millard  Van  Wagner,  owner. 
Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  or  Edward  C.  Day- 
ton, broker,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y. 

No.  384. —  Farm  of  83  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Salt  Point  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
54;  2  miles  from  railway* station  at  Salt 
Point,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  cjty.  Poughkeep- 
sie, population  27,936,  distant  9  miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  level  and  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  400  feet.  Soil,  Dutchess  silt 
loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  5;  in 
timber,  %;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
cherries,  pears,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming  and  poultry. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  condition. 
ITouse,  14  rooms,  large,  excellent  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  new  barn,  28x32; 
granary;  carriage  house,  16x24;  hen 
house  and  woodshed,  11x40;  hen  houses 
20x60  and  20x100;  six  colony  houses, 
8x10.  Watered,  house  by  cistern  and 
well,  bams  and  fields,  by  springs.  This 
farm  will  keep  15  cows.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  can  remain  on  mortgage 
at  5%  interest.  Address  August  L. 
Warnken,  owner.  Salt  Point,  N.  Y., 
Box  54. 

TOWN    OF    POUGHKEEPSIE 

Population  8,626 
No.  385. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
3  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  T. 
C-.  and  Central  New  England  Rys.;  1 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  churches 
of  all  denominations;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  level,  in  good  con- 
dition. Nearest  city,  Poughkeepsie, 
population  27,936,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rollinp^.  Alti- 
tude, 300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  pasture,  12;  in  timber,  3,  hiek- 
ory  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  90.    Fruit, 


170  apple,  50  peach,  50  plum,  cherry 
and  pear  trees  and  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay  and 
fruit.  Fences,  mostly  stone,  in  good 
condition.  House  42x50,  14  rooms, 
slate  roof,  bath,  toilet,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  carriage  house, 
30x45;  horse  stable,  20x45;  cattle  barn, 
30x50,  stanchions  for  20  cattle. 
Watered:  house,  by  well;  barns,  by 
spring  and  well;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Hudson  river,  3  miles  oistant, 
Morgan  lake,  1  mile  distant.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  John  E.  Town- 
send,  owner,  15  Innes  avenue,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BED  HOOK 
Fopulation  3,705 
No.  386.-— Farm  of  145  acres;  100 
rods  from  Spring  Lake  station;  IH 
miles  from  upper  Red  Hook  P.  O. 
Good  road.  Soil,  loam,  muck  and 
gravel,  very  rich.  100  acres  meadow; 
natural  pasture,  25;  timber,  20.  Large 
house,  in  fine  condition,  suitable  for 
boarders.  Soil  adapted  to  ffardening, 
dairying  and  grain.  Barns,  large  and 
good,  with  stable  room  for  25  cows. 
Fruit,  pear  orchard  and  400  apple  trees. 
Watered  by  springs  and  lake  adjoining 
farm.  This  is  a  fine  farm  for  raising 
poultry.  Price,  $13,000.  Terms,  to 
sui^  the  purchaser.  Name  and  address 
of  owner,  Milton  Best,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  387. —  Farm  of  108  acres;  1  mile 
from  post  office;  1  mile  from  3 
churches;  ^  mile  from  the  Baker 
Chocolate  factory  creamery  and  high 
school.  First-class  frame  house.  Bam, 
40x52,  with  bacement.  Good  outbuild- 
ings. Two  Violet  houses,  one  155  feet 
long,  just  built  at  &  cost  of  $1^800. 
Ready  market  found  for  all  that  can 
be  raised  on  the  farm  and  in  the  con- 
servatory. Fruit,  apple  and  pear  trees. 
Would  be  a  good  place  to  breed  and 
train  horses^  as  there  is  a  new  half- 
mile  track  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
house,  and  entrance  to  track  is  only 
across  the  State  road  from  entrance  to 
farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  can- 
not stand  hard  work  and  is  obliged  to 
change  his  occupation.  Price  and 
terms  confidential.  Address  Julius 
Moul,  owner.  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  388. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Red  Hook  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way   station   on   line   of   Central  New 
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England  Hallway.  2%  miles  from 
school ;  2^  miles  from  churches  of  all 
denominations;  2^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway  in  excellent  condition. 
Nearest  village,  Red  Hook,  population 
Q60,  distance  2%  miles,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  of  highway, 
level  and  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  40,  oak,  hickory  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit, 
1,300  apple  and  200  pear  trees;  also 
cherries,  plums  and  quinces.  Best 
adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Fences,  wood 
and  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
32x44,  with  ell  24x30,  12  rooms  in  fine 
condition.  Outbuildings:  3  good  bams^ 
45x06,  24x68,  24x26.  One  has  30  cattle 
stanchions  and  2  box  stalls;  one  with 
basement.  Watered:  house,  by  wells; 
barns,  by  wells;  fields,  by  brook  and 
springs.  Spring  'Lake,  2  miles  distant, 
Hudson  river,  3  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  part  may  remain 
on  mortgage  if  desired.  Address  Phillip 
H.  Stickle,  owner,  R.  D.  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  or  Wm.  Harry  Montgomery, 
agent,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  389. —  Farm  of  127  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Red  Hook  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Central  New 
England  Railway;  2  miles  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions; 2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  Nearest  village. 
Red  Hook,  population  960,  distance  2 
miles,  reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  sand  and  slate  loam.  Fruit,  550 
apple  trees.  Adapted  to  all  farm  crops. 
L'ences,  wood  and  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2^  stories,  8  rooms,  in 
good  repair.  Outbuildings:  1  barn,  two 
wagon  houses  and  one  shed.  House, 
barns  and  fields  watered  by  wells  and 
springs.  Hudson  river,  5  miles  distant, 
Spring  Lake  3  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  celling,  old  age. 
Price,  $8,500.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  Jacob  Phillips,  owner,  R.  D. 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  or  Wm.  Harry  Mont- 
gomery, agent.  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  390. —  Farm  of  108  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Red  Hook  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.;  2 
miles  from  school ;  2  miles  from  churches 
of  all  denominations;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  village.  Red  Hook,  population 
960,  distance  2  miles,  reached  by  high- 
way.    Nature  of  soil,  sand  and  loam. 


Acres  in  timber,  2,  oak  and  chestnut; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  300  apple 
trees;  also  pears,  plums,  peaches  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  wood  and  wire,  in  fine  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  7  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main  bam 
35x46;  wagon  house,  24x36;  hay  bam, 
20x40,  contains  hay  press;  hog,  sheep 
and  chicken  houses.  House,  barns  and 
fields  watered'  by  wells  and  springs. 
Hudson  river,  5  miles  distant,  spring 
Lake,  3  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $5,300.  Terms,  $3,300 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Benjamin  G.  Gotting,  owner,  R.  D.  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  or  Wm.  Harry  Montgom- 
ery, agent.  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  391. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  lo- 
cated .1  mile  from  Upper  Red  Hook  P.  O., 
R.  D.  44;  %  mile  from  railway  station 
at  Upper  Red  Hook,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E. 
Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Highways,  good.  Occupied  by  owne^. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  100.  Acres  tillable,  1-5.  Fruit, 
400  apple  trees  and  50  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  fruit  and  hay.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  w^ire,  good  condition. 
House,  38x28,  with  addition  16x28,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  bam,  52x40, 
shed  adjoining,  21x32,  basement  under 
all,  new.  Watered,  -house,  by  well  and 
cistern;  barn,  by  wells;  fields,  by 
3p rings.  Spring  Lake  is  ^  mile  from 
farm.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  cash. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Address  T.  F.  Nelson,  owner, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  or  John  P.  Fulton, 
agent,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BHINEBECK 
Population  8,532 
No.  392. —  Farm  of  138  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Rhinebeck  P.  O.;  1V6  miles 
from  Rhinecliff  railway  station,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  G.  R.  R.;  %  toile  from  school 
and  churches;  6  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Hijghways,  good.  Surface,  mostly 
level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
all;  acres  tillable;- all.  Fruit,  300  apple 
trees,  some  pears  and  cherries.  Be^t 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes 
and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  fair.  House, 
40x80,  good.  Outbuildings:  barn,  150x- 
35;  carriagehouse,  40x60;  stable,  40x20: 
3  greenhouses  for  violets.  Income  from 
violets,  $5,000.  Watered  by  village  wa- 
ter, spring  and  creek.  This  property  is 
1^  miles  from  Hudson  river,  good  view 


Fig.  289. — Viiw  ok  Farm  No.  383,  Towk  of  PleasaiH'  Vallet, 
Dutchess  Coubiy, 


Fio.  MO. —  PouLTHY  HorsE  ok  Fabu  No.  383,  Town  o»  Pliabant 
Vaixey,  Dutchess  County. 
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of  Catflkill  mountains.  This  would  make 
an  ideal  place  for  large  summer  hotel, 
school  or  sanitarium,  as  it  is  high  and 
gets  the  breezes  from  the  Catskilli.  The 
village  needs  a  ^ood  hotel  for  summer 
boarders.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$30,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  remainder  on 
mortgage.  Address  Francis  Cuman, 
owner,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

No.  393. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Rhinebeck  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
50 ;  4  miles  from  railway  station  *  at 
Rhinecliff,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
K  R..;  1  mile  from  school,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highway  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,936, 
Id  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rpUing  and 
leveL  Altitude,  300  feet.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  '  105;  in  timber,  50, 
oak,  maple,  hickory  and  elm.  Acres 
tillable,  135.  Fruit,  350  apple,  20 
pear,  12  plum  and  15  peach  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
hay.  (Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall, 
good  condition.  House,  large,  2  stories, 
20  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
large  barn,  sheds,  2  hen  houses,  carriage 
house,  all  in  good  condition.  Water^, 
house,  by  well ;  bams,  by  well  and  creek ; 
fields,  by  creeks  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  two- 
thirds  cash.  Address  Clarence  Crap- 
ser,  owner,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

No.  394. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Rhinebeck  P.  0.  and  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Rhine- 
cliff  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from'  school  and  2  miles  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  silt  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  10;  in  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
15;  acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  625  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn  and 
fruit.  Fences,  in  good  condition.  House 
of  14  rooms  and  tenant  house  of  4 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  large  barn  for 
30  cows  and  wagon  house.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Catskill  mountains  and  Hud- 
son river,  near  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  half 
cash.  Address  Mrs.  C.  Burger,  owner, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  P.  Christenson, 
agent,  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


No.  395. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Rhinebeck  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
49,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches.  Milk  collected  at  door. 
Highways,  State  road.  General  surface, 
hilly,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  600 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and  muck. 
Acres  can  be  used  as  meadow,  100,  in 
timber,  10,  maple,  chestnut,  oak  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
100  Baldwins,  80  Newtons,  15  Northern 
Spies,  30  other  varieties  of  apples;  20 
cherries,  80  pear  trees,  small  fruit. 
Best  adapated  to  grain  and  hay.  Fences, 
stone  wall  with  top  rail,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  with  modem 
improvements.  Outbuildings:  bam 
40x40;  carriage  house  and  stables 
30x40;  cattle  bam  30x75;  with  con- 
crete floor;  poultry  house;  granary 
and  hog  house.  All  painted  and  in 
good  condition.  House  and  bam 
watered  by  city  water,  fields,  by 
springs  and  stream.  Occupied  by  care- 
taker, possession  given  at  any  time. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness.    Price,   $15,000.     Terms,  one-half 

'cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Free 
unlimited  water  rights  oelong  to  place. 
Address,  S.  W.  Vanderbeck,  owner,  Man- 
hasset,  Nassau  Co.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

No.  396. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Rhinebeck  P.  0.,  R.  D.  49, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
6  miles  from  milk  station.  Acres  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  140;  in  timber,  6,  oak, 
chestnut  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  144. 
Fruit,  500  apple  trees;  50  peaches,  pears 
and  other  fruit.  House,  13  rooms,  with 
wing.  Outbuildings:  barn,  44x50;  shed, 
32x22;  horse  barn,  36x26;  hay  barn, 
36x24;  corn  house,  26x18.  House  and 
bams  watered  by  weUs,  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  $5,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  This  farm 
also  has  violet  house,  160x20  feet,  and 
silo  which  holds  120  tons.  Address  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Burger,  owner,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  UNION  VALE 
Popalatlon  1,097 
No.  397. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Moores  Mills  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
25;  2^  miles  from  Verbank  railway 
station  on  line  of  Central  New  England 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;   2^   miles  from  butter 
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factory  and  milk  station.  Highway, 
hilly.  General  surface,  level  and  roU- 
ing.  Acres  in  meadow,  79;  in  pasture, 
60;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  variety.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn 'and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire 
and  stonewall,  fair  condition.  House, 
new.  Large  new*  barn,  silo  and  ice 
house.  House  and  barn  watered  by 
ram;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  in  other 
business.  Price,  $9,000.  Address  James 
Mateer,  owner,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 

No.  398. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Moores  Mills  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R., 

I  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good,  little  hilly.  Nearest 
city,    Poughkeepsie,    population    27,936, 

II  miles  distant,  rectched  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  level  and 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  Dutchess  silt  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  8,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres 
tillable,  140.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees, 
mostly  Baldwins  and  Greenings,  peaches, 
pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  corn  and  rye.  Fences,  rail,  wire 
and  stone,  in  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  10  rooms,  36x42,  5  years  old, 
chestnut  trim  throughout.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  six  years  old,  32x60,  cow 
stable  for  26  head,  concrete  floors, 
silo,  carrifl:ge  house,  ice  house.  House 
watered  by  well  and  cistern;  barns,  by 
spring  water ;  fields,  by  spring  and  pona. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $9,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  James  Mateer,  owner,  Verbank, 
N.  Y.,  or  Edward  C.  Dayton,  broker, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

No.  399. —  Farm  of  126  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Wingdale  P.  O.,  R.  D.  21, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Harlem 
division  of  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.;  1  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations; 4  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  hilly.  Nearest  village,  Dover 
Plains,  population  600,  distance  5  miles, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10,  chest- 
nut, oak,  hickory  and  maple;  acres  till- 
able, 86.  Fruit,  75  apple,  20  peach,  10 
plum  and  6  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  hay  and  fruit.  Fences, 
stone,  in  good  condition.  House.  40x45, 
2  stories,  12  rooms,  in  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40;  wagon  house 


and  horse  stable,  24x40,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  by  spring;  bams, 
by  springs;  fields,  by  springs.  River,  4 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  desires  to  retire. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,250  cash,  $1,250 
mortgage.  Address  Frank  Dennis, 
owner,  Wingdale,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  Sterling 
Drake,  agent,  29  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

No.  400. —  Farm  of  203  acres;  located 

1  n^ile  from  Verbank  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Newburgh,  Dutchess 
and  Connecticut  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Pough- 
keepsie, population  27,936,  13  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  Dutchess  silt  and  slate 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pas- 
ture, 35 ;  in  timber,  25^  oak,  chestnut, 
maple.  Fruit,  apple  orchard  of  40 
trees  in  full  bearing;  100  trees  planted 
10  years,  variety  of  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  dairy* 
ing.  Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  10  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  main  barn,  28x50;  cattle 
barn,  60x20;  open  shed,  20x30;  110 
ton  silo.  House  watered  by  pump  in 
house  from  well  in  yard;  barns  and 
fields,  by  springs  and  brooks.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Charles 
Husted,  owner,  verbank,  N.  Y.,  or 
Charles  £.  Ro^rs,  broker,  35  Market 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  WAPPINGKB 
Population  3.813 
No.  401. —  Farm  of  240  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Fishkill  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  at  Fishkill  on  line  of  C.  N.  E. 
Ry.;  2  miles  from  school  and  churches 
of  all  denominations.  Highways,  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  city.  Beacon, 
population  11,040,  distant  7  miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
good.  Acres  in  timber,  100;  tillable, 
140.  Fruit,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
Apples.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wneat  and 
rye.  House,  2  stories,  cellar  and  attic 
with  acetylene  gas  plant.  Outbuildings: 
poultry  house,  carriage  hoi^se,  horse 
barn,  large  hay  bam,  cow  barn,  pig 
pen  and  wood  house.  Hou^e  watered  by 
well;  barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $16,000. 
Cows,  chickens,  pigs,  horses,  ducks,  grow* 
ing  crops,  wagons,  farm  tools,  etc,  in- 


t,  291. — House  os  Taku  No.  S98,  Towh  of  Union  Vaia,  Dutchesb 

CODNTT. 


I.  2»2. — BunjiiNQS  OH  Fabk  No.  388,  Town  of  Uniom  Vali,  Ddtchms 
County. 
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eluded  in  price.  Address  J.  B.  Cooper, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  J. 
Webb,  agent,  1 14  Main  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

No,  402. —  Farm  of  205  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Wappingers  Falls  P.  0.; 
4^  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Hamburgh,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches  and  2^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good  gravel  road. 
Nearest  city,  Poughkeepsie,  population 
27,936,  ft  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way or  trolley.  General  surface,  nearly 
level.  Altitude,  200  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  limestone.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  45; 
in  timber,  20,  oak  and  hickory.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  a  small  apple 
orchard  in  bearing.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farm  crops,  hay,  potatoes,  ex- 
cellent garden  land.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  1  story 
and  attic,  6  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x60,  125-ton  silo;  horse  barn, 
18x40;  shed,  15x30,  implement  shed. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by  well 
and  cistern,  fields  by  springs  and  Wap- 
pingers   creek.     Hudson    river,    4    miles 


distant,  Fishkill  mountains,  6  miles 
distant.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  several  farms. 
Price,  $55  per  acre.  Terms,  75%  will 
be  taken  on  mortgage.  Address  John  E. 
Townsend,  owner,  15  Inn  is  ave.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

No.  403. —  Farm  of  144  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hopewell  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Dutchess  and 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  ry«. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Catholic  and  Re- 
formed churches;  1  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Nearest  city,  Beacon,  population 
11,040,  distant  10  miles,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
poultry.  House,  1%  stories^  10  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  2  large  barns,  ice  and 
poultry  houses.  House  and  fields 
watered  by  well  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  This  farm  has  13  acres  of 
lake  area.  Price,  $7,000.  Address  C. 
C.  Bailey,  owner,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  J.  Webb,  agent,  114  Main 
St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY 

Area,  1,171  square  miles.  Population,  528,985.    Annual  precipitation,  33.51  inches.- 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.7°.    Number  of  farms,  8,178.     County  seat,  Buffalo. 

This  county  lies  at  the  west  end  of  the  State  on  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river 
and  is  one  of  the  lareer  counties  both  in  area  and  population. 

Its  surface  is  level  in  the  north,  rolling  in  the  center  and  hilly  in  the  south. 
A  region  of  level  country  of  considerable  extent  lies  along  the  Tonawanda  creek 
and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  tier  of  towns.  The  soil  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  generally  a  clay  loam  interspersed  with  beds  of  marl 
and  muck;  further  south  is  found  a  clav  gravelly  loam  resting  upon  limestone, 
and  the  southern  hills  are  covered  with  irift  consisting  of  clay  and  gravel.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  generally  of  gravelly  loam  and  alluvium.  The  principal  pur- 
suits are  grain  raising  and  dairying,  the  southern  hill  regions  being  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  stock  raising.  It  is  also  a  strong  fruit  county  and  ranks  high  in 
the  production  of  orchard  and  vineyard  products.  Buffalo,  a  city  of  423;000  popula- 
tion, affords  an  unlimited  market  close  at  hand.  From  this  city,  the  western 
terminal  of  the  barge  canal,  reaching  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  an 
enormous  commercial  business  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  lake  to  the  towns  along 
its  shore. 

The  principal  crops  are  as  follows:  Corn,  588,563  bushels;  oats,  1,384,8'][6  bushels; 
wheat,  355,870  bushels;  buckwheat,  169,673  bushels;  potatoes,  3,014.450  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  207,202  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $63,808,399,  an  increase 
of  23.7  per  cent.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  farm  land,  including  buildings,  is 
$95.4^.  Much  of  the  land  is  of  high  valuation  because  of  its  adaptability  to  truck 
gardening  and  the  splendid  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.  Aside 
from  these  products  there  were  produced  24,470,712  gallons  of  milk,  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  being  $2,323,714.  There  are  259  district  schools  and 
these  schools  and  the  many  high  schools  of  the  county  are  all  up  to  the  high 
standard  required  by  the  State.  Churches  of  all  denominations  are  scattered 
throughout  the  rural  sections.  The  county  has  nineteen  agricultural  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  some  one  or  more  interests  in  agriculture.  Thirty-six 
dairy  stations  and  factories  meet  the  demand  of  the  farmers  for  milk  market. 
There  are  163  miles  of  State  and  county  roads  and  1,680  miles  of  other  improved 
highways  in  the  county. 
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TOWN  OF  ALDEN 
Population  2,748 
No.  404. —  Farm  of  83  ax^res;  located 
%  mile  from  West  Alden  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  i^  mile 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  fac> 
tory;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
^  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
level  and  good.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  820  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  20 
acres  of  dark  loam,  balance  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  10,  hard  wood  and  saw  timber. 
Acres  tillable,  73.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees, 
fall  and  winter  varieties,  6  pear  and  4 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  garden 
and  general  farm  crops.  Fences,  mostly 
wire  in  good  condition.  House.  2  stories, 
10  rooms,  cellar,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: basement  bam,  40x80;  tool 
house;  poultry  house;  hog  house;  work 
shop,  isili  in  good  condition.  House  wa- 
tered by  well,  bams,  by  wells,  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  6%.  Address  Henry  Cant- 
ler,  administrator,  15  W.  Dullard  ave., 
Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  or  Ohas.  C.  Grein  & 
.Co.,  brokers,  200  Pearl  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   AURORA 
Population  4,479 
No.  405. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  near  high  school;  3  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations.  Nearest 
city,  Buffalo,  population  423,715,  distant 
20  miles,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Greneral  surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
and  partly  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  15;  acres  tillable,  45.     Fruit, 

4  acres  apple  orchard,  fall  and  winter; 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  total  1 
acre.  Best  adapted  to  all  grains  and 
vegetables.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  frame,  2  stories,  11 
rooms,  good  cellar.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x60;  shed,  16x20;  large  hen  house  and 
hog  house.  Watered,  house,  by  3  good 
springs;  Aelds,  by  2  streams.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms, 
equipped,  %  cash,  balance,  5%.  This 
includes  all  tools,  6  cows,  3  heifers,  2 
calves,  1  bull,  2  pigs,  100  chickens;  the 
tools  and  crops  included  are  worth  half 
the  price  of  the  farm.  Address  John 
Wenst,  owner,  R.  F.  D.,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


No.  406. —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Pennslvanit 
Railway;  100  yards  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions; 2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways,  chiefly  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Buffalo,  population  423,715,  distant  20 
miles,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
900  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  4  acres  apple 
orchard,  50  trees,  various  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  truck  farming.  Fences,  wire 
and  other,  fair  condition.  House,  frame, 
1^  stories,  8  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
large  bam,  tool  shed,  corn  crib,  ice 
house,  granary  and  hen  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  springs;  fields,  by  stream. 
Occupied  by  tenant  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  mortage,  $4,800;  $1,700  cash. 
House  has  bath  and  toilet.  Addi-ess 
Marie  Valleau,  owner,  21  W.  3l8t  st.. 
New  York  City. 

No.  407. —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  churches  of  all  denominations. 
Highways,  good,  level.  Nearest  city, 
Buffalo,  population  423,715,  20  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  b^  rail  or  highwav.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude, 
900  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  is 
timber,  12;  acres  tillable,  155.  Fruit,  2 
acres  apple  orchard,  winter  varieties;  12 
pear  trees,  currants  and  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  all  grains. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  2  stories,  12  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  40x80,  with  basement,  good 
tenant  house;  silo,  16x30,  good  con- 
dition; hen  house:  hog  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  2  drilled  wells;  fields,  by 
streani.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Terms. 
$80  per  acre.  There  is  a  gas  lease  on 
farm  bringing  $40  per  year.  Address 
Hiram  A.  Smith,  owner.  East  Aurora. 
N.  Y. 

No.  408. —  Farm  of  37  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  at  East  Aurora,  on  line 
of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from 
school;  U^  miles  from  churches.  High- 
way, good.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  popu- 
lation 423,715,  distant  17  miles,  reached 
by  rail  and  State  road.  General  surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  900  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 25.  Fruit,  1  acre  apple  orchard. 
30  trees  Greenings  and  Spies:  pears, 
cherries,  plums  and  peaches  for  family 
use.     Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 


Fio.  29.1.—  House  on  Fabm  Xo.  400,  Town  of  Uxios  Vai.k,  DLXcrrKM! 
County. 


Fig.  294.—  House  on  Fabm  No.  402,  Town  of  WArrisGERs,  Dktchebs 
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Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  1^  stories,  8  rooms,  4  bed  rooms, 
veranda.  Barn  and  outbuildings,  24\- 
60;  hen  house:  hog  house;  wagon 
shed;  granary;  ice  house;  tool  house. 
Watered,  house,  "by  2  wells;  fields,  by 
stream  in  pasture.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $3,650.  Terms,  %  cash  or  more. 
This  farm  must  be  sold  to  close  an 
estate.  Fine  location  on  comer  Center 
street,  near  the  Clement  stock  farm. 
Adress  A.  W.  KroU,  owner,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  409. —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  4  miles 
from  churches.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo, 
population  423,715,  distant  17  miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  chiefly  level.  Alti- 
tude, 925  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  black 
gravel.  Acres  tillable,  75;  acres  in  wood- 
land, 20;  balance  in  pasture.  Fruit,  1 
acre  apple  orchard,  60  trees,  general 
varieties,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  peaches 
and  small  fruit  for  family  use,  also 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
chiefly  wire,  some  rail;  all  lots,  well 
fenced.  House,  frame,  2  stories,  11 
large  rooms;  2  wings,  46x26  main,  wing 
18x18  and  18x30;  veranda,  cellar.  Out- 
buildings, 66x36  concrete ;  carpenter  shop 
and  ice  house;  hen  house;  hog  hoiise; 
granary;  tool  house;  silo,  14x28,  new. 
Watered,  house,  by  well,  new  windmill; 
springs  in  each  field.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Price,  $11,000.  Terms  ^  down, 
$500  less  for  cash.  Two  fine  sand  and 
gravel  pits  on  place.  Can  sell  from  pits 
to  the  extent  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  for  use 
on  State  road.  Address  E.  V.  Wright, 
owner,  385  Walnut  street,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

No.  410. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1\4  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  Milk  collected  at  door.  Highways, 
State  road.  Seventeen  miles  from  Buf- 
falo, population  423,715,  reached  either 
by  rail  or  State  road.  General  surface, 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  000  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in 
timber,  3;  acres  tillable,  95.  Fruit,  4 
acres  of  apple  orchard,  200  trees;  a  few 
each  of  pear,  cherry,  plum  and  small 
fruit  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
com,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences, 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  frame. 
10  rooms,  20x24,  wing  16x20.    Outbuild- 


ings, barn,  .30x61;  horse  barn,  27x44; 
hen,  hog,  wagon,  tool  house,  granary  and 
2  silos,  12x28.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  wells  and  springs;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $10,000.  Ad- 
dress Charles  S.  Addington,  owner,  R,  D. 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

No.  411. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and  churches; 
2  miles  from  milk  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory, butter  factory  and  condensing 
plant.  Nature  of  highways,  good.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
900  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  with  clay 
subsoil.  Acres  in  pasture,  5;  acres  till- 
able, 25.  Fruit,  102  apple  trees,  Bald- 
wins and  Spies,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees,  grapes,  currants  and  berries. 
Fences,  wire  in  good  condition.  New 
2-story  frame  house  in  good  condition, 
6  rooms,  24x36.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x20;  hen  house  and  other  buildings. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  estate.  Price,  $3,350.  Terms, 
%  cash.  Address  S.  C.  Allen,  owner, 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

No.  412. —  Farm  of  62  acres;   located 

1  mile  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Milk  collected  at  the  door.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  900  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  15;  acres  till- 
able, 45.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  40  pear  and  15  cherry 
trees  and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  Eight-room  frame 
house,  2  stories,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x40,  and  other  build- 
ings, in  good  condition.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  well ;  fields,  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reasons  for  sell- 
ing, the  farm  was  left  to  owner  who  has 
large  farm  and  cannot  care  for  this. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms.  $2,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage,  5%.  Address  Henry 
S.   Stafford,  owner.   East  Aurora,  N.   Y. 

No.  412^. — Farm  of  60  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
failway  station  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R. ;  1^  miles  from  school  and 
churches.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Acres  in  pasture.  30;  acres  tillable,  30. 
Fruits.  30  apple  and  few  pear  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay.  oats,  wheat,  corn 
and  potatoes.     Fences,  wire  in  good  eon- 
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dition.  New  frotnei  2-story,  9-room 
house,  27x25,  with  wing.  16x20.  New 
barn,  36x60,  with  basemen t,  hen  house 
and  other  outbuildings,  all  new.  Houne 
and  barn  watered  by  well:  fields,  by 
spring  and  Htroam.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  half  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage,  5%.  Address  Howard 
Hatch,  owner,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BBANT 
Population  2,424 
No.  413. —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Farnham  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  L.  S.  &  Nickel 
Plate  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches,  C'atholic,  Metho- 
dist; 1  mile  from  butter  factory; 
1  mUe  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highway.  goo<1.  Nearest  city,, 
Buffalo,  population  423,71.5,  diHtant  2t) 
miles.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  timber^  10;  acres  tillable,  60. 
Fruit,  4  acres  apple  orchard,  200  trees, 
winter  varieties,  some  pears,  %  acre 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  in  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  1%  stories,  8  rooms,  veranda, 
cellar.  Barns,  outbuildings,  30x40,  40x 
60;  hen  house;  waffon  shed.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs  and 
stream.  Occupied  hv  ciwner.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  cash  ;*  mortgage,  $2,500, 
6%.  This  farm  is  on  the  State  road; 
gas  in  house;  farm  leased  for  gas  drill- 
ing; yearly  rental,  $75.  Address  Henry 
S.  Stafford,  ovmer,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

No.  414. —  Farm  of  75  acres;   located 

1  mile  from  Farnham  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  Pennsvlvania  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school  and  churches.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  village, 
Farnham,  population  516.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and 
sandy.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  pas- 
ture, 25.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
18  trees,  all  varieties.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farm  crops  and  graphs. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
fair  condition.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  wells,  fields,  by  creek. 
Price,  $5,500.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  William  Monlow,  owner,  Irv- 
ing, N.  Y.     R.  F.  B. 

No.  415. —  Farm  of  47  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Farnham  P.  O..  R.  F.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches.     Highways,  State 


road.  Nearest  village,  Farnhmin,  popti* 
lation  5 1-6,  General  surface  of  rami, 
rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  pasture. 
5;  acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  30  trees, 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  grapes. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  > 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn,  iww, 
30x40.  Outbuildings,  fair  condition. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price^  $3,rM>o. 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Mrs. 
Carrie  Folk,  guardian,  Farnham,  N.  Y. 
No.  416. —  Farm  of  30  acres,  locate! 
1%  miles  from  Farnham  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Penn.  &  K  S. 
R.  R.;  Va  mile  from  school;  5  mile- 
frf>m  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  cheese  factorv;  l^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  HighwajH' 
g(M)d.  Nearest  village  Angola,  popula- 
tion 806,  5  miles  distant,  reached  bv 
highway.  Surface  generally  level,  jus: 
enough  slope  for  drainage.  Altitude 
600  feet.  Nature  of  soil  soft  clay  Icwm 
and  sandy  loam.  Acres  that  can  lo- 
used as  meadow  8.  All  tillable.  Fruit, 
4  acres  grapes,  18  apple,  5  pear.  5 
cherry,  6  plum,  and  7  peach  trees,  all  in 
good  bearing  condition.  Best  adaptwi 
to  grapes,  fruit  of  all  kinds  and  can- 
ning factory  crops.  Fences,  wire,  gtw-l 
condition.  House,  frame,  IV^  sit.vrr 
cottage,  9  rooms.  Natural  gas  for  liuliT 
and  heat,  in  excellent  condition.  Out- 
buildings, bam  40x60,  concrete  stabl.-* 
for  cows  and  horses,  all  improvemeiitj:. 
new  hollow  tile  and  frame  poultry 
house,  hay  barn,  wagon  house,  etc'. 
Horse  watered  by  well,  barns  bv  well 
and  spring  and  fields  by  spring.*  Like 
i^rie,  2%  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reas<m  for  selling  other  busi- 
ness. Price  $5,000,  equipped.  Term* 
$2,o00  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  :Vf. 
Address,  W.  J.  Critoph,  owner,  Irving. 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.,  or  James  Guarino, 
broker,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CLAREXCE 
Population  2,991 
No.  417. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  locate 
%  mile  from  Clarence  P.-  O.,  E.  D.  1. 
and  station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R: 
%  mile  from  high  school,  Protestant 
churches,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Roads  are  macadamized.  Nearer 
city,  Buffalo,  population  423,715.  dis- 
tant 18  miles  by  rail  or  good  road^ 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  clay  and  gravclh 
loam.  68  acres  tillable;  2  acres,  timber, 
second  growth,  hard  wood.  Has  \t' 
apple,  35  pear,  24  plum,  6  cherry  and  i 
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quince  trees,  all  of  good  varieties,  ffood 
grapevines,  etc.  Land  is  adaptea  to 
general  farm  crops,  and  especially  for 
dairying.  Fences,  wire^  in  good  condi- 
tion. Ten-room  house,  with  cellar,  all 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  35x60;  2 
silos;  hoff  pen,  18x30;  tool  house;  2 
chicken  houses;  corn  crib;  woodshed 
and  shop,  20x45;  stone  smoke  house. 
Barn  contains  a  horse  stable,  with  4 
stalls  and  a  concrete  cow  stable  for 
10  head  of  cattle,  barn  in  good  condi- 
tion. House  has  water  from  du^  wells; 
Imrns,  the  same,  wateir  piped  direct  to 
cow  stable  from  outside.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
retired.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,500, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J.  G. 
Helwig,  owner,  Clarence,  N.^  Y. 

TOWN   OP   COLLINS 
Population  4,568 
No.  418. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Collins  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;   1   mile 
from    school;    3    miles    from    churches: 
3    miles   from    butter    factory;    3   miles 
from     cheese     factory     and     milk     sta- 
tion.    Highways,    State    road.     Nearest 
village      Gowanda,      population      2,012, 
0      miles'    distant,      reached      by      rail 
or    highway.     General    surface    nearly 
level.     Altitude,  1,000  feet.     Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly  loam.     Acres  that  can  be 
(isod  as  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture, 
70;  in  timber,  25,  hard  wood,  350  sugar 
maples.     Acres   tillable,    130.     Fruit,   5 
acres     of    fall    and    winter    varieties, 
pears,     cherries,    peaches,    plums     and 
small    fruit.     Best   adapted   to   general 
farm      crops,     IS     acres     of     alfalfa. 
Fences,  wire  in  good  condition.    House, 
frame,  2  story,  12  rooms,  concrete  cel- 
lar,     good      condition.       Outbuildings: 
main   barn,  40x100,  concrete  foundaticm 
and    stables;    horse   barn,    36x40:    milk 
house  with  running  water;   hog  house; 
poll] try  house;   wagon   house,   all  have 
toncn»te    floors,    and    new    silo.     House 
watered  by  wells  and  springs,  barns,  by 
w<4l8  and  spring,  fields,  by  stream.    Oc- 
cupied  by  tenant.     Reason   for  selling, 
old     age.      Price,    $11,000.      Terms,    Mi 
cash,    balance    on    mortgage.      Address 
Ansley    Sisson,    owner,    193    Norwood 
av€»nue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    CONCORD 

Population  4,391 
Xo.  419. —  Farm  of  350  acres;  locatwl 
6  miles  from  Springville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 


and  railway  station  on  the  B.,  B.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
5  miles  to  butter  factory;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  6  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  condensing  plant.  Milk  called 
for;  1  mile  from  State  road.  Highway, 
good.  General  surface,  level.'  Altitude, 
1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam, 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  10;  all  tillable. 
.Fruit,  8  acres  of  apples,  15  acres  of 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  hay,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat  and 
wheat.  Fences,  woven  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  30  rooms,  natural 
wood  finish,  inlaid  floors.  Outbuild- 
ings, cow  barn,  48x208;  horse  barn, 
40x100.  Tenant  house  No.  1,  12  rooms; 
No.  2,  7  rooms;  amusement  hall, 
40x100.  House,  barns,  and  fields 
watered  by  tank  supplied  by  wind  mill 
and  gasoline  engine.  Cattaraugus  creek 
3  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Possession  can  De  given  at  any  time. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  smaller 
far^i.  Price,  $40,000.  Terms,  $20,000 
cash,  balance  at  6%.  Price  includes  all 
stock,  fodder,  croptf,  tools  and  furni- 
ture, 60  cow«  and  7  horses.  Address 
Byron  Leunis,  owner,  Springville,  N.  Y., 
or  C.  J.  Ellis  &  Co.,  agents,  Springville, 
N.  Y. 

N<».  420. —  Farm  of  106%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3*i»  miles  from  Sprinffville  P.  O. 
and  railway  station  on  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  IVj  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  3^  miles  from  milk  station 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  State 
road.  General  surface,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark 
loam,  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  20,  2d 
growth  of  beech  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  53  apple  and  6  plum 
trees  and  V2  acre  of  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  good  barbed  wire.  Ten- 
room  house,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, cow  barn,  40x56;  horse  barn, 
25x36;  hen  house,  hog  house  and  gran- 
ary. House  a^d  barns  watered  by  well 
and  cistern;  fields,  by  springs.  Twenty 
mill's  from  Laki*  Erie.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Possession  given  at  any  time. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  lost  leg  and 
arm.  Price,  $6J00.  Terms,  $2,800 
cash  with  $100  or  more  yearly  pay- 
ment to  suit  buyer.  Price  includes  7 
cows,  3  horses,  broo<l  sow,  70  hens,  all 
crops,  tools,  etc.  Address  Leslie  Rey- 
nolds, owner,   Springville,   N.    Y.,  or  C. 
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J.  Ellis  &  Co.;  agents,  Springville, 
N.  Y. 

Xo.  421. —  Farm  of  2G1  acres;  located 

6  miles  from  Springville  P.  0.,  R.  B.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 

5  miles  from  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  6  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  Milk 
called  for.  Nature  of  highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  population  423,- 
715,  30  miles  distant.  General  surface 
of  farm,  partly  rolling,  mostly  level. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet..  Nature  of  soil, 
dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
pasture,  111;  in  timber,  30.  Acres  till- 
able, 211.  Fruit,  4  acres  of  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  mostly  woven 
wire,  good  condition.   House.  U/j  stories, 

7  room.  Outbuildings,  round  cow  barn, 
100  feet  in  diameter,  92  feet  high,  con- 
crete floor;  2  concrete  lined  silos,  con- 
crete milk  house.  Water  supplied  to 
house  by  well  and  windmill;  also  to 
barn  and  fields.  Eighteen  miles  from 
Lake  Erie.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  business  in 
Colorado.  Price,  $10,440.  Termg,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%,  2,500 
trees  in  maple  sugar  grove,  sugar  house 
and  tools  valued  at  $400.  Address 
Claude  Ellis,  owner,  Springville,  N.  Y., 
or  C.  J.  Ellis  &  Co.,  agents,  Spring- 
ville, N.   Y. 

No.  422. —  Farm  of  142%  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  East  Concord  P.  O.; 
%  mile  from  Riders  Station  on  the  B. 

6  S.  R.  R.;  2  miles  froYn  school  and 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  %  mUe 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  state 
road.  Nearest  village,  Springville,  pop- 
ulation 2,246,  5V/  miles  distant.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam,  clay 
subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  20,  1st  and  2d 
growth  of  maple  and  hemlock.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  350  apple,  25  pear 
and  few  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  hay,  oats,  peas  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  good  barbed  wire.  House,  prac- 
tically new,  11  rooms  with  good  cellar. 
Outbuildings,  cow  barns,  70x30  and 
35x66;  concrete  milk  house,  small  horse 
barn,  hen  house  and  hog  house.  House 
watered  by  well  and  cistern;  barns, 
by  well:  fields,  by  springs  and  brooks. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  is  a  woman  and  cannot  man- 


age farm.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
e4ish,  5%  interest,  $200  yearly  and  in 
terest.  Address  Caroline  Bury,  owner, 
Springville,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  J.  Ellia  &  Co., 
agents,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EAST  HAMBUBQH 
Population  2,636 
.  No.  423. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Orchard  Park  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  B.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches;  2%  miles  from  butter  | 
factory;  2Mi  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways.  , 
good,  -  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  pop- 
ulation 423,715,  9  miles  distant,  reach^ 
by  highway  or  rail.  General  surface,  ' 
part  rolling,  generally  level.  Altitude, 
900  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam,  i 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  33; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  25, 
beech  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  5  acres  of  ai>ple8,  standard  f&l\ 
and  winter  varieties,  20  pear,  2.5 
cherry  and  6  plum  trees,  all  in  good 
condition.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
(splendid  potato  land),  all  farm  and 
garden  crops.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  frame,  2  stones. 
11  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild 
ings,  barn  32x84,  in  good  condition: 
horse  barn,  30x40;  poultry  house;  hog 
pen;  all  painted.  1  louse  watered  by 
well,  barns,  by  well  and  fields.  bV 
springs.  Lake  Erie,  9  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $11^0U. 
Terms,  $4,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  John  Scherff, 
owner.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  EDEN 
Population  2,526 
No.  424. —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 
2V2  miles  from  North  Collins  P.  0.,  R 
D.  No.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2^ 
miles    from    Catholic     and     Protestant 
churches:    2%    miles   from   cheese  fac- 
tory  and    milk   station;    7    miles  from 
milk   bottling  plant.    Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Hamburg,  popula- 
tion, 2,134.  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  State  road.     Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  roiling.     Soil,  sandy  and  grav- 
olly    loam.     Acres    m    meadow.    12:    in 
natural     pasture,    40;     in    timber,    30. 
tiuiple.     chestnut     and     hemlock.     Acri«?» 
tillable,      40.      Fruit,     grapes,     applt*:*. 
plums,  pears,  quinces  and  cherries.  2^ 
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acres  raspberries,  1  acre  strawberries. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  rail,  wire  and  stump,  poor  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  2  bams,  one 
30x40,  and  one  30x30,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well. 
Occupied  by  o^\Tier.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  unable  to  work  plate.  Price, 
.$/,000.  Terms,  $4,200  lash,  remainder 
on  mortgage.  Price  includes  stock,  tools 
and  crops.  Address,  F.  P.  Robinson, 
owner.  North  Collins,  X.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  ELMA 
Population  2,130 

No.  425. —  Farm  of  118  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Penna.  R.  B.;  1 
mile  from  school;  IV2  miles  from 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 1%  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  900 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  gravel 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  25. 
Acres  tillable,  105.  Fruit,  150  apple 
trees  of  standard  varieties,  28  pear,  25 
cherry,  20  plum  trees,  all  in  bearing. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  wheat  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  frame,  2i^  stones,  12  rooms/ 
hot  water  heat.  Outbuildings:  base- 
ment barn,  66x56,  gambrel  roof,  30 
stanchions;   hog  house;   poultry  house; 

2  story  wagon  and  tool  shed,  '^x60. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by  well, 
fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price, 
$11,800.  Terms,  |3,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  James  B.  Beck- 
ettson,  owner.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

No.  426. —  Farm  of  64  acres;  located 
I  mile  from  Jameson  Road  and  2  miles 
from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highway,  State 
road,  good.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  pop- 
ulation 423,7 1*5,  distant  17  miles, 
reached  by  rail.  General  surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  tillable,  64. 
Fruit,  1  acre  apple  orchard,  60  trees, 
a  few  each  of  pears,  cherries,  plums 
and  quinces.  Small  fruit  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming 
and  dairying.  House,  frame,  2  stories, 
10  rooms,  2  verandas,  cellar.  Barns, 
30x54,   20x24;   hen   house,   12x26.    Wa- 


tered, house,  by  4  wells;  fields,  by  3 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  too  far 
from  main  farm  to  work  conveniently. 
Price,  $6,400.  Terms,  %  cash.  Bajms 
accommodate  3  horses,  20  cows.  Ad- 
dress Galib  F.  Brown,  owner,  R.  F.  D., 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

No.  427. —  Farm  of  87  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  East  Aurora  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
railway;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tory at  farm.  Nature  of  highway,  level, 
chiefly  State  road.  Nearest  city^  Buf- 
falo, "  population  423,715,  distant  20 
miles,  reached  by  rail.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  900  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber, 
10.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  grain, 
potatoes.  Fences,  barbed  wire  and  rail. 
House,  frame,  1%  stories,  3  verandas, 
cellar.  Outbuildings,  bam,  100x40,  hog 
house,  wagon  shed,  tenant  house  in  good 
condition.  \Vatered,  house,  by  4  good 
wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $160 
per  acre.  Dairy  farm,  35  cows;  milk- 
ing machine,  silos,  etc.  Creamery  in 
front  of  farm.  Purchaser  must  buv 
share  in  creamer^'.  Address  B.  J.  Cole, 
owner,  R.  F.  D.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  eva::s 

Population  3,124 
No.  428. —  Farm  of  31  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Angola  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station,  on  lines  of  L.  S.,  N.  P.  &  Penna. 
R.  R.'s;    ^   mile   from  school;   2  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory;   2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
i.iilk    station.      Highways,    level;    good 
condition.       General      surface      slightly 
rolling,    good    drainage.    Altitude,    650 
feet.    Nature  of  soil,  sand  and  gravelly 
loam.     Acres     that     can     be    used     as 
meadow,  10.    Acres  tillable,  all.     Fruit, 
10  acres  of  grapes  in  bearing,  8  acres  of 
raspberries,      4,000      strawberries,      200 
young    peach    trees,    variety    of    pears, 
cherries,    etc.     Best    adapted     to    fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.    House, 
new,  frame,  2  stories,  7  rooms,  verandas, 
good       condition.      Outbuildings,       new 
barn,  20x40;  brick  poultry  house,  small 
bungalow    for    tenant.     House    watered 
by   well,  barns,  by  well   and   fields,   by 
spring.     Lake     Erie.     3    miles    distant. 
Occupied    by    owner's    nephew.     Reason 
for   selling,   has   other   business.     Price, 
$4,500.     Terms,  $2^500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage     at     5%.     Address,     Mrs.     E. 
Smith,     owner,     142     Breckenridge     St., 
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Buffalo.     N.     Y..     or     .Tamefi     Guarino, 
broker,  Angola,  X.  Y. 

No.  429.—  Farm  of  60  acres;   located 
%   mile  from  Derby  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.'; 
%     mile    from    school;     %    mile    from 
churches;     %    mile    from    B.    &    L.    E. 
trolley;    milk    station    on    farm.     High- 
\va/r,    level:     Nearest    village,    Angola, 
population      806,      4M:      miles      distant, 
reached      by      highway      and      trolley. 
(General  surface,  gentle  slope  north  and 
south.     Altitude,   600   feet.     Nature   of 
soil,  clay   loam   and  dark  loam.     Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,   15.     All 
acres  tillable.     Fruit,  5  acres  of  grapes, 
4  peach,  5  pear,  30  plum,  2  prune  trees, 
120  currants.    Best  adapted  to  fruit  and 
cannery    products.     Fences,    wire,    good 
condition.    House,  1% -stories.  10  rooms, 
24x34.     Outbuildings:  main  barn,  24x35; 
barn,  24x35;  horse  barn,  20x30;  poultry 
house,   15x50.     House   watered   by   well, 
barns,  by  well,  fields,  by  well,  Lake  Erie, 
2^  miles  distant.     Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason    for    selling,    wishes    to    retire. 
Price,  $7^00.     Terms,  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.     Address  Nels  Han- 
son, owner,  Derby,  N.   Y.,  R.  F.  D.,  or 
James   (xuarino,    broker,   Angola.    N.   Y. 
Xo.  430. —  Farm  of  134  acres;  lo<'ated 
2%  miles  from  Angola  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station,  on  lines  of  L.  S.  &  Penna.  R.  Rs,; 
^/ii    mile    from    school;    2%    miles    from 
churches;    2   miles   from   cheese   factory 
and  1%  miles  from  milk  station.    High- 
ways,   good.      C^neral    surface,    gentle 
slope    south    and    northwest.      Altitude. 
600    feet.     Nature    of    soil,    clay    loam, 
sandv     loam     and     slate.     Acres     that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  30;   in  natural 
pasture,  35.    All  tillable.    Fruit,  9  acres 
of  grapes,  100  apple,  70  plum,  12  cherry, 
10  pear,  5  quince  and  5  prune  trees.  Best 
adapted   to   fruit   and  cannery   produce. 
Fences,     woven     wire,    good     condition. 
Outbuildings:       barn,      40x60;      poultry 
house,    16x70,   built   of   concrete   blocks. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns,  by  well, 
fields,  by  well;   Lake  Erie,  4  miles  dis- 
tant.    Occupied  by  owner.     Reason   for 
selling,  desires  a  smaller   farm.      Price, 
$9,400.     Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
first    and    second    mortgage.      Address 
.r.    Bush    &    J.    Koch,    owners,    Angola, 
N.    Y.,    R.    F.    D.,    or    James    Guarino, 
broker,  Angola,  N.   Y. 

No.  431. —  Farm  of  201  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Angola  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station,  on  lines  of  L.  S.  &  Penna.  R.  Rs.'; 
%    mile    from    school:     2    miles     from 


churches;   3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3    miles    from    cheese    factory;     1    mile 
from  milk  station  and  trolley  at  Priced 
crossing.       Highways,     good.       General 
surface,    nearly    level,    gentle    slope    to 
the    east.     Altitude     700     feet.     Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam,  sandy   loam   and  20 
acres  of  black  loam.    Acres  tliat  can  be 
used    as    meadow,    25;    in    pasture.    80. 
All    tillable.      Acres    under    cultivation, 
110.  Fruit,  30  apple,  14  pear,  5  peach  nnw 
3  cherry  trees.     Best  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing, fruit  and  vegetables.Fence8,  wire,  in 
good  condition.     House,  frame,   1%-sto- 
ries,  9  rooms,  in  go(xl  condition,  but  needs 
painting.       Outbuildings:     bam     42x85. 
silo  16x28,  wagon  and  tool  house  30x40. 
hog   house    and    poultry   house.      House 
watered  by  well,  bams,  by   well  and  fields, 
by   creek;    Lake   Erie,   5   miles   distant 
Occupied  by  owner,'    Reason  for  selling, 
desires    a    smaller    fruit    farm.      Price, 
$20,100,  equipped.     Terms,  $14,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.     Address  F.  Reh- 
berg,   owner,   Angola.   N.    Y.,   or   James 
(iuarino,  broker,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

No.  432. —  Farm  of  20%  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Angola  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  L.  S.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.*; 
%  mile  from'  school;  1%  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  B.  &  L.  trolley: 
%  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good,  level,  (leneral  surface,  level,  gen- 
tle slope  to  east.  Altitude,  600  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay,  sandy  and  dark 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  8;  in  natural  pasture,  1%; 
all  tillable.  Fruit,  4y,  acres  of 
grapes,  65  apple  trees,  standard  varie- , 
ties,  4  pear,  4  cherry,  7  quince  and  2 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  froit, 
tomatoes  and  other  canning  factory 
crops.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  1-story  cottage,  8  rooms,  cellar, 
verandas,  etc.,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn  20x46,  poultry  house, 
iiog  house,  all  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well,  bams,  by  well,  fields, 
by  well  in  pasture.  Lake*  Erie,  1  mile 
distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  old  age.  Price.  .$3,800. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  C.  L.  Fenham,  owner, 
Angola,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.,  or  James 
Guarino,  broker,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

No.  433. —  Farm  of  21%  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Farnham  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Penna.  and  L.  S, 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches!  i^  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  B.  &  L,  E.  trolley.     Highways, 


Fig.  296. —  Buildikob  ok  Farm  420,  Town  op  Concord,  Ebie  County. 
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good.  General  surface  nearly  level. 
Altitude  (500  feet.  Nature  of  soil  soft 
fertile  clay.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow  8.  Acres  tillable  all.  Fruit, 
5^2  VLcr^  of  grapes  in  bearing,  30  apple 
trees  in  bearing,  110  young,  pears,  100 
young  cherry,  60  young  peaches,  5 
yoTing  plum  tre^,  %  acres  of  Colum- 
bian berries  and  14  acre  of  strawberries 
in  bearing.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and 
canning  factory  crops.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  1  story  cottage, 
6  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
bam  30x40,  in  good  condition,  large 
poultry  house  12x40.  House  watered 
by  wells,  bams  by  well.  Lake  Erie,  1 
mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$3,600,  equipped.  Terms:  reasonable 
amount  of  cash.  Price  includes  all 
stock  and  tools,  grain,  hay,  etc.  Ad- 
dress, Peter  Johnson,  owner,  Irving, 
X.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.,  or  James  Guarino, 
broker,  Angola,  X.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HAMBUBG 

PopiilatloD  6,050 
Xo.  434. —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  1 Y2 
miles  from  Hamburg  P.  0.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hamburg,  on  line  of 
Krie  and  B.  &  S.  R.  R.,  and  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station;  ^  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  State  road, 
improved  macadam.  Nearest  village, 
Hamburg,  population  2.134,  distant 
1^  miles,  reached  by  highway.  Sur 
face  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  pas- 
ture, 12.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit 
about  50  apple  trees,  a  few  plum  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  gardening 
and  potatoes.  Fence  around  pasture. 
Good  house,  2Sx40,  with  wing.  Large 
ample  barns;  watered  by  wells.  Half 
mile  from  Eighteen  Mile  Creek.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  live  near  liis  relatives. 
Price,  $125  per  acre.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  6%  mortgage.  Address  George 
Riefler,  ownor,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  or  Jacob 
Hauck,  ngcnt,  Hamburg,  \.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    HOLLAND 

Population  1,4G8 
Xo.  4.'J5.--  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Holland  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R. 
R. ;  \i  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  factory: 
2%  miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest 
large  village,  East  Aurora,  10  miles  dis- 
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tant,  readied  by  rail  and  highway,  popu- 
lation 2,781.  General  surface,  slightly 
rolling.  Xature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acr^B  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  20,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees, 
small  fruit  for  home  use.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Fences, 
board  and  rail.  House,  2  stories  and 
wing,  13  rooms.  Outbuildings:  horse 
barn,  25x35,  old  but  in  good  repair;  new 
cow  barn,  30x60,  concrete  floor  in  base- 
ment. Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $5,- 
500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Reason  for  selling,  in  other 
business.  Address  Paul  J.  Wurst, 
owner,  Holland  N.  Y.,  or  John  Bolen- 
dcr,  agent,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

No.  436. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Java  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
Java  Center  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Buffalo,  Attica  and  Arcade  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  1^  miles  jfrom 
church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory;  5 
miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest  large 
village.  East  Aurora,  population  2,781, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  by  level  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravelly  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture  40;  in  tim- 
ber, 22,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable, 
60.  Fruit,  140  apple  trees,  4  pears,  2 
cherries  and  3  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  some  rail.  House,  12  rooms,  2 
stories.  Outbuildings:  barn,  2(px60, 
gambrel  roof,  basement  stables  with 
concrete  floors;  silo,  hog  house,  poultry 
house  and  tool  house.  House  watered  by 
well,  barns,  by  running  water,  fields,  by 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.*  Price,  $4,800.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Frank  Shellman,  owner,  Holland,  N.  Y., 
or  John  Bolender,  broker,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

No.  437. —  Farm  of  72  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Holland  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  churches;  2V^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest  large 
village.  Arcade,  population  1,294,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
(Jeneral  surface,  slightly  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam,  some  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  12,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  till- 
able. 60.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  small 
fruit  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn  and  hay.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  repair.  House,  2  stories  and 
wing,  8  rooms.    Outbuildings:  barn,  30z 
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40,  good  repair;  tool  iiouse,  poultry 
and  hog  house.  House  and  barns  watered 
l)y  wells,  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  another 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,"  %  cash, 
I)alance  on  mortgage  at  Q%.  Address 
Elmer  Day,  owner,  Holland,  N.  Y.,  or 
John  Bolender,  agent,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

No.  438. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Holland  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R. 
XX.;  1  mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  East 
Aurora,  population  2,781,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
20,  beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  30  apple  trees,  small  fruit  for- 
family  use.  Bes-t  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
wheat  and  corn.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House.  7  rooms.  iVo  stories, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
35x50.  basement  stable:  tool  house, 
poultrv  and  hog  house,  all  in  good 
condition.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  wells>  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, in  other  business.  Price,  $4,- 
000.  Terms,  l-i*  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  6%.  Address  D.  F.  Tanner, 
owner,  Holland,  N.  Y.,  or  John  Bolender, 
agent,  Holland,  N,  Y. 

TOWN  OP  LA.XCASTEB 
Population  9,663 

No.  439. —  Farm  of  59  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  LancasteV  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
trolley  railway ;  Vi  mile  from  school, 
IVi  miles  from  churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations; IVi  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  good,  chiefly  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  725  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  black 
loam,  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  timber,  8%. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  2  acres  apple 
orchard,  60  trees,  winter  varieties,  2 
pear,  5  cherry,  8  plum,  1  peach,  and  ber- 
ries. Be>t  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  veg<*tal)les.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  frame,  2  stories,  8 
rooms,  veranda,  good  cellar.  Outbuild- 
ings, large  l)arn,  hen  house,  hog  house, 
wagon  house.  Watered,  house,  fine  wAl; 
water  in  house,  bath.  Price,  $7,000.  Ad- 
dress F.  Schade,  owner,  Lancaster,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  N.  Y. 


TOWN   OF   MAKILLA 
Population  1,382 
No.  440. —  Farm  of  7 T  acres:    locate^! 

1  mile  from  Marilla  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on   line- of  Erie  R.   R. :    1    mile 
from  school ;  1  mile  from  churches.  High- 
way, good.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  popula- 
tion 423,715,  distant  22  miles.    General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.     Altitude.  800 
feet.     Nature   of   soil,   gravelly.       Acres 
in  woodland,  8.  Acres  tillable,  60.    Fruit, 
70  or  80  apple  trees,  all  kinds   of  ber- 
ries  for   family   use.     Best   adapted    to 
potatoes,  corn,  beans  and  grain.     Fences. 
wire  and  rail.     2  frame  houses^    18x24. 
16x24,     each     of     9     rooms,     verandas:. 
cellars.      Barns,    26x36,    32x20,    1    with 
basement;  shed,  granary,  chicken,  house. 
Watered,     house,    by     well;     fields,     by 
springs.      Occupied    by    tenant.       Price, 
$6,750.     Terms,   $3,000   to   $4,000   cash, 
balance,  mortgage  at  6  C^.     Sta^^e  goe* 
by   farm   twice   a  day.     Address   J.   H. 
Foster,  owner,  Marilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Cbas, 
C.  Grein,  agent,  200  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

No.  441. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
i/i  mile  from  Porterville  P.  O. ;  4  xnile?? 
from  railway  station  at  East  Aurora, 
on  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railway:  }^ 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churc'-e**. 
Catholic,  :Methodist,  Oer.  Luth.  High- 
way, hilly.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  popu- 
lation 423,715.  General  surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  950  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam  and  gravel. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  1  acre  apple-^. 
30  trees,  general  varieties.  Best  adapted 
to  dairying,  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
chiefly  *  wire,  good  condition.  House. 
frame,  2  stories,  10  rooms.  Barn,  34x100, 
shed  attached,  18x100;  wagon  house, 
;?ranary.  Watered,  house,  by  springs: 
fields,  by  Buffalo  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $85  per  acre.  Terms.  '.^ 
cash.  This  farm  is  well  fertilized  and 
lies  about  1  mile  from  the  State  road. 
Address  C.  C.  Adams,  owner,  Porterville, 
R.  F.  D.,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  NEWSTEAD 
Population  3,760 
No.  442. —  Farm  of  119  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Akron  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  West  Shore  Ry.;  14 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches 
of  all  denominations:  2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory:  2  miles  from  cheese  factory* : 
2  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
way, level,  chiefly  State  road.  Xean^st 
city,  Buffalo,  population  423,715,  reached 
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by  rail.  Oeneral  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
^avel  and  loam.  Acres  in  timber  19; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  2  acres 
apple  orchard,  85  trees,  winter  varieties, 
4  pear,  16  cherry,  9  plum,  9  peaches,  6 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
heans,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  1^^  stories,  10  rooms,  5  bed 
rooms,  veranda,  good  cellar.  Outbuild- 
ings, 38x50;  horse  barn,  32x40;  hen 
louse,  hog  house,  tool  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  4  springs;  fields,  by  stream. 
Occupieu  by  owner.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms,  cash  $2,500,  mortgage  $5,000  at 
G*/c'  Address  G.  A.  Waterstraw,  owner, 
IX.  D.,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  C.  Grein, 
agent,  200  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    NORTH    COLLINS 

Population  2,424 

No.  443. — Farm  of  62%  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Langford  P.  O.;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  North  Collins, 
on  line  of  Erie  Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school; 

1  mile  from  churches,  Methodist,  Catho- 
lic and  Presbyterian.  Highway,  level, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Korth  Collins, 
population  964,  reached  by  highway, 
(teneral  surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,250  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  muck, 
gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  15; 
acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  4  acres  apple 
orchard,  90  trees,  all  varieties,  5  pear 
and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  hay  and  corn.  Fences,  all  wire, 
in  good  condition.    House,  frame,  20x30, 

2  stories,  10  rooms.  Barn,  30x98,  good 
condition;  hog  pen,  15x24;  hen  house, 
10x30;  granary,  14x18;  sugar  house, 
12x15;  all  new.  Watered,  house,  by 
wells;  same  in  barn;  fields,  by  spring 
and  stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$6,500.  Terms,  %  cash.  Saw  mill  ^ 
mile  away,  and  adjoining  farm  has  4 
large  gas  lines  on  it.  Address  Gerhard 
Fox,  owner.  North  Collins,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  99,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SABDINIA 
Population  1,644 

No.  444. —  Farm  of  262  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Sardinia  P.  0..  on  line  of 
B.  &  S.  R.  R. :  %  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches.  Highway's,  State 
road.  Nearest  village,  Springville,  popu- 
lation 2,246,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostl;^  level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil, 
gruvcily   loam.     Acres   in  pasture,   35; 


acres  tillable,  225.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  varieties,  pears,  cherries,  plums 
and  berries.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes  and  wheat.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  20x24,  with 
wing,  14  rooms,  1^  stories,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  basement  bam, 
40x100,  new;  hen  house,  hog  house, 
wagon  house,  granary,  tool  house ;  tenant 
house,  24x30.  Watered,  house  and  barns 
by  well,  fields,  bv  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $15,720.  Terms,  easy. 
Gasoline  engine  and  all  other  e(|uipment 
needed  for  modern  farm  included  in 
price.  Address  Clifford  Mercier,  owner, 
Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

No.  445. —  Farm  of  181  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Sardinia  P.  O.;  3^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sardinia,  on 
line  of  Ponnsvlvania  and  B.  &  S.  R.  Rs.; 
school  on  farm;  4  miles  from  churches 
of  all  denominations.  Highways,  State 
road,  partly  hilly.  Nearest  village.  Ar- 
cade, population  1,294,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  mostly  level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Soil,  gravel  and  part  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  30.  Acres  tillable,  151.  Fruit, 
100  apple  trees,  a  few  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  frame, 
1%  stories,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  30x45,  with  basement;  horse  barn, 
34x36;  store  building  with  living  room 
attached ;  hog  house,  hen  house.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  running  water. 
Occupied  bv  tenant.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
$3,500  cash,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Chris,  Stevenson,  owner,  Chafee,  N.  Y., 
or  Chas.  C.  Grein,  agent,  200  Pearl  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No.  446. —  Farm  of  208  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Chafee  P.  0.  and  rail- 
wav  station,  on  line  of  Penna.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
Protestant  church;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  General  surface, 
nearly  level,  general  slope  to  the 
cast.  Altitude,  850  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture, 
20;  in  timber,  50,  practically  all  hard- 
wood saw  timber.  Acres  tillable,  148. 
Fruit,  30  trees,  fall  and  winter  varieties, 
grapevines,  some  berries.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes  and  general  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  frame, 
1 V2  stories,  9  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings:  basement  barn,  30x70;  poul» 
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try  house,  hog  house  and  tuol  house, 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns,  by  well  and  spring,  fields,  by 
stream  end  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  desires  to  go  into 
fruit  farming.  Price,  $7,600.  Terms, 
1/^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Albert  Jenkins,  owner,  Chafee,  N.  Y. 

No.  447. —  Farm  of  158  acre^;  located 
2  miles  from  Sardinia  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  the  6.  &  S.  R.  K. ;  1^  miles 
from  school  and  two  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk  factory  and  condensing  station. 
Milk  collected  at  door.  Highways,  State 
road.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  pasture.  10;  in  tim- 
ber, 8.  Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  70 
apple  trees,  pear,  cherries,  plums  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  pota- 
toes, corn  and  hay.  Wire  fences,  in 
fine  condition.  New  frame  house,  24x24, 
with  wing,  2  stories,  10  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  42x90;  hog  and  hen 
house,  10x20;  wagon  house,  30x60; 
granarv,  10x20,  all  in  good  condition. 
House  and  barns  piped  from  spring  and 
stream;  fields  watered  by  spring  and 
streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$9,000.  Terms,  fair  payment,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  R.  M.  Hop- 
kins, owner,  Sardinia,  X.  Y. 

No.  448. —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
'1^  miles  from  Sardinia  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  the  B.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  from  school  and  1^  miles  from 
churches.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  popula- 
tion 423,715,  distant  30  miles,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  General  surface, 
part  rolling,  balance  level.  Altitude,  1,- 
ZOO  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel.  Acres 
in  timber,  42.  Acres  tillable.  125.  Three 
acres  of  apple  orchard,  80  trees,  all 
varieties;  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes 
and  berries.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  hay.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  frame,  17  roonis, 
veranda  and  good  cellar;  could  be  used 
for  two  families.  Outbuildings:  barn 
110  feet  long  with  basement;  horse  barn, 
hen  house,  wagon  houM*  and  silo,  16x30 
feet.  House  and  barn  watered  by  drilled 
well  and  springs;  fields,  by  streams.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $12,000. 
Address  H.  R.  Hopkins,  owner,  Sardinia, 
N.  Y. 


TOW.N    or   WALES 

Population  1,203 
No.  449.«-Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
l^  mile  from  Wales  Center  P.  O.;  2% 
miles    from    railway    station    at    Cast 
Aurora,  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.; 
2^   miles  from  school;    1    mile     from 
churches   of   all   denominations.      High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo, 
population    423,715,    distant    17    miles, 
reached  by  rail  and  State  road.     Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm  rolling.    Altitude, 
1,000    feet.     Nature    of    soil,     mostly 
«;ravel.      Acres    in    timber,    15.      Acres 
tillable,    150.      Fruit,   20  trees,  general 
varieties    of    all    kinds    of    small    fruit 
for      family     use.      Best     adapted      to 
hay,     potatoes,     grain     and     dairying. 
Fences,   wire,   good   condition.      House, 
large   frame,    2    istories,   15   rooms,    ve- 
randa,     cellar.       Outbuildings,       bam, 
101x41,  basement  for  cows;   nay   barn. 
30x36;  shed,  30x36;  horse  barn,  30x50; 
hen    and     hog     house,    30x36;     tenant 
house,   10   rooms,  large  cellar;   2    siloB, 
16x24.    Watered,  house,  by  springs.    Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $18,000.  Terms. 
\^    down    if   possible.    Fine   woods    on 
farm;   many  springs.     Spring  water  to 
barns.   Very  good  dairy  farm.   Address 
Henry   Bloecher,    owner,    Wales   Center, 
N.   Y.,   or   Chas.   Grein,   200   Pearl    St, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No.  460.— Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  South  Wales  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Pennayl* 
vania  B.  B.;  Mt  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches.  Milk  taken  at 
door.  Highways,  good,  rather  hilly. 
Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  population  423,* 
715,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  yellow  loasi: 
13  acres  woodland.  Acres  tillable,  47. 
Fruit,  24  trees,  general  varieties.  Beat 
adapted  to  potatoes,  grain,  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  2  stories,  10  rooms;  main  14x22, 
wing  18x20,  veranda,  half  cemented 
cellar.  Barn,  new  34x54  with  base- 
ment, wagon  shed,  hen  and  hog  house 
in  one;  silo,  round,  14x26.  Watered. 
house,  by  dug  well;  barns,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wants  larger  farm.  Price,  $4,200. 
Terms,  H  cash,  or  all  if  possible.  Thi* 
place  is  well  located  and  is  a  good 
dairy  f^rm.  Address  Will  G.  Hememan, 
owner,  Wales,  B.  F.  D.,  N.  Y. 
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ESSEX  COUNTY 

Area,  1,926  square  miles.  Population,  33,458.  Annual  precipitation,  35.41  inches. 
xXnnual  mean  temperature,  46.8°.  Number  of  farms,  2,274.  County  seat, 
Klizabethtown. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  broken  and  mountainous  section  of  the  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  strip  of  land  lying  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  Nearly  the  whole 
county  is  of  an  Alpine  character.  Among  these  mountains  are  immense  beds  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  Other  minerals  interesting  to  science  are  found  in  abundance. 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  lie  partly  in  the  county.  These  lakes  with  the 
riiamplain  canal,  the  Hudson,  Saranac  and  Kaquette  rivers  form  a  convenient  out- 
let for  the  large  amount  of  logs,  lumber  and  mineral  products  ot  the  county.  There 
is  also  an  outlet  for  everything  marketable  on  the  north  by  the  way  of  the  Richelieu 
and  St.  Lawrence  rivers. 

Only  about  one- third  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  in  farms  and  only  about  one- 
eighth  improved  farms,  yet  there  is  a  remarkably  good  report  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, shoeing  that  the  tillable;  land  must  be  very  productive.  The  average  price  of 
improved  farm  lands,  including  buildings,  is  $24.71  per  acre.  The  leading  crops  of 
the  county  are  corn,  96,383  bushels;  oats,  223,971  bushels;  barley,  9,395  bushels; 
buckwheat,  25,197  bushels;  potatoes,  269,319  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  50,479  tons. 
The  number  of  domestic  animals  reported  on  2,139  farms  are  dairy  cows,  10,634; 
horses,  5,907;  swine,  4,949;  sheep,  19,814;  poultry,  61,169.  The  production  of  milk 
was  4,976,712  gallons,  the  total  receipts  for  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $303,933. 
There  are  164  district  schools  and  the  same  favorable  condition  exists  in  regard  to 
churches  of  all  denominations.  There  are  14  agricultural  organizations  in  the 
county  all  interested  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  matters.  The  county  has 
100  miles  of  State  and  county  roads  and  1,069  miles  of  other  improved  highways. 
A  smaller  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  Essex  county  are  mortgaged  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  State. 


TOWN  OF  CHESTERFIELD 
PopulaUon  1,829 

No.  451. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Keeseville  P.  O.,  B.  D.  1; 
1V4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Keeseville,  on  line  of  K.  A.  &  L.  C.  B. 
B.;  %  mile  from  school;  1V4  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station;  6  miles  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rollinff  to  the 
east.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Sou,  black, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  25, 
pine  and  mixed  hard  wood.  Acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries and  plums.  Adapted  to  all  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire 
and  wood.  House,  40x25,  with  wing 
and  wood  shed  attached,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  2  barns,  30x40;  2 
sheds  attached,  good  condition.  Water 
piped  from  spring  to  house  and  barns; 
iirook  runs  through  fields.  This  farm  is 
^1»  mile  to  Ausable  Biver,  2M  miles  to 
Auger  Lake  and  3  miles  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain. Occupied  by  owner.  Beason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  one-naif  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Peter  H.  Bioket- 
son,   owner,  Keeseville,   N.   Y. 


TOWN  OF  ELIZABETHTOWN 
ropulatlon  1,108 
No.  452. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Elizabeth  town  P.  O:;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Westport, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  B.  B.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  8  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  smooth  and  level.  Soil,  loam  and 
sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  100.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  Small  house.  Plenty  of  good 
barns,  in  good  condition.  Water  in 
house  and  barn;  fields  watered  by 
brook.  Unoccupied.  Beason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  give  up  farming.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  M.  C. 
Stauter,    owner,    Elizabethtown,    N.   T. 

TOWN  OF  LEWIS 
Population  937 
No.  453. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  P.  O.;  12  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Westport,  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  B.  B. ;  ^  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  12  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  in  fair 
condition.'  Soil,  sandy.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in 
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timber,  125,  mostly  hard  wood.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  corn..  Fences, 
American  wire  and  rail.  House,  in  good 
condition.  Barnfi,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Chas.  P.  McMurtey,  owner,  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WILLSBORO 
Population  1,580 
No.  454. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Willsboro  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  K.; 
2  miles  from  high  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
black  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  5,  some 


pine  trees  at  one  end  of  farm.  Acree 
tillable,  75.  Fruit,  young  orchard  of 
100  apple  trees,  75  trees  in  old  orchard, 
6  pear,  6  plum  trees,  and  some  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oat», 
buckwheat  and  barley.  Fences,  stone 
wall,  rail,  woven  wire,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  House,  1^  stories,  with  wing. 
hardwood  floors,  etc.,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  ice  house,  barn 
30x40,  horse  barn,  carriage  house  with 
concrete  floor  and  underground  stable 
for  8  cows.  House,  watered  by  well: 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Beason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Asa  J.  Fisk,  owner,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  or  Agnew  &  Agnew,  Brokers. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Area,  1,718  square  miles.    Population,  45,717.    Annual  precipitation,  37.16  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  43.3**.     Number  of  farms,  3,675.     County  seat,  Malone. 

This  county  ranks   fourth   in  land  area,  and  is  situated  on  the   north   line  of 
the  State  bordering  on  Canada. 

Its  surface  is  mostly  level  in  the  northern  part,  undulating  and  rolling  in  the 
center  and  broken  and  mountainous  in^the  eastern  portion.  There  are  many  streams 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  affording  abundance  of  water  for  the  farming 
section  and  in  the  southern  and  mountainous  portion  of  the  county  is  a  largf 
ifumber  of  lakes,  some  of  them  several  miles  in  extent.  Dairying  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  northern  part.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  timber  in  the 
central  and  southern  portion.  The  farm  valuation  is  placed  at  $17,571.27,  a  s^ain  of 
37.5  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  improved  farm  land 
including  buildings  is  $32.50.  The  principal  crops  raised  are  corn,  144,646  bushels; 
oats,  756,302  bushels;  wheat,  10,142  bushels;  barley,  62,709  bushels;  potatoes. 
1,433,761  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  107,630  tons.  The  county  ranks  high  in  the 
production  of  barley  and  potatoes.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  reported  are 
as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  28.964;  horses,  9,262;  swine,  12,893;  sheep,  5,233;  poultry, 
98,495:  milk  production,  12,715,196  gallons  and  total  receipts  from  dairy  products. 
$1,135,644.  There  are  99  district  schools,  many  churches  of  all  denominations  and 
14  agricultural  organizations,  one  dairymen's  association,  one  agricultural  society 
and  one  county  fair  association.  This  county  has  40  dairy  stations  and  factories. 
The  hardier  kinds  of  apples  are  grown  in  abundance  and  the  fruits  are  easily  culti- 
vated. There  are  ample  facilities  for  marketing.  The  St.  Regis  Indians  have  a 
reservation  of  24,000  acres  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county. 


TOWN    OF    ALTAMONT 
Population  4,691 
No.    455.  Farm    of    5    acres;    located 
1%  miles  from  Tupper  Lake  P.  O.;  1*4 
miles   from   railway   station   at  Tupper 
Lake,    on    line   of   N.    Y.    &    O.    R.    R.; 
1V|   miles  from  school,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal and  Catholic  churches.   Highways, 
macadamized,    good.     Nearest    village, 
Tupper     Lake,     population     3,067,     IM 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face  of   farm,    rolling.     Altitude,    1,600 
feet.   Soil,  rich.   Acres  tillable,  5.   Fruit, 


9  apple  trees,  200  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes,  1  acre  of  strawberries. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  truck  garden- 
ing. Fences,  wire.  House,  7-rcK>m 
bungalow,  26x38,  fine  cellar.  Small 
barn,  hen  house,  12x36,  and  cow  shed. 
Watered,  house,  by  well.  100  rods  to 
Raquette  River;  3  miles  to  Tnpper 
Lake.  Surrounded  bv  mountains.  House 
is  7  years  old,  in  fine  condition:  piazza, 
10x30;  good  fishing  and  deer  hunting 
near.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.    Price, 
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$4,500.  Terms,  cash  preferred  but  will 
sell  for  one-half  cash,  balance  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  Address  C.  C.  Miller, 
owner,   Tapper   Lake,  N.   Y. 

• 

,  TOWN    OK    BANGOR 

Population  1,046 

No.  456. —  Farm  of  48^^  acres;  located 
'2,^2  miles  from  West  Bangor  P.  0.,  R. 
D.  No.  2;  7  miles  from  railway  station 
at  North  Bangor,  on  line  of  Rutland  R. 
R.;  IVj  miles  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  churches  and  6  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Malone,  population  10,154,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
heavy.  Acres  that  can  be  used,  as 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  23. 
Acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  20  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  woven 
wire.  House,  22x52,  with  wood  shed 
attached.  Outbuildings,  barn  90x36, 
also  silo.  House  watered  by  well,  barns, 
by  well,  fields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  easy.  Good 
poultry  house  20x50,  concrete  floor  and 
large  yard.  Address  Mrs.  Lizzie  Hut- 
chins,  owner,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BOMBAY 
Population  2,588 
No.  457. —  Farm  of  248  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Bombay  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Grand 
Trunk  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  milk  station.  .  Nearest 
city,  Malone,  population  10,li)4,  20  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  State  road. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  300 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  pasture,  18; 
in  timber,  30,  oak,  elm  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  25  young 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
<Iition.  House,  10  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  3  bams,  30x40; 
horse  bam;  ioe  house;  new  milk 
and  separator  house.  House  watered 
by  well  and  cistern;  barns,  by  well 
and  spring;  fields,  by  brook  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  administratrix. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  estate. 
Price,  $12,000.'  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  and 

good      security.       Address      Mary      F. 
I'Brien,  administratrix,  Bombay,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OP  BRANDON 
PopulatiOD  872 
No.  458. —  Farm  of  46  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Skerry  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4; 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Bangor, 
on  line  of  Rutland  Ry.;  1V4  miles  from 
school  and  Protestant  church;  V/j  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station; 
4*4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  7  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  Nearest  large 
village,  Malone,  9  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  14;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  2,  hard  wood,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  14.  12  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
16x24,  ell,  12x16,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  24x26,  with  lean-to, 
16x24;  hen  house,  12x25,  new.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn,  by  well;  fields, 
by  Little  Salmon  River.  Occupied  by 
Qwner.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  ono- 
half  down,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Jas.  Whitcomb,  owner,  North  Bangor, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 

TOWN    OF    BRIGHTON 

Population  741 
No.  459. — 'Farm  of  800  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Paul  Smiths  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  post- 
office  in  house;  V^  mile  from  school; 
6  miles  from  churches.  Highways,  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  Malone,  popula- 
tion 10,154,  reached  by  highway  or 
rail.  General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
1,600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  pasture,  200; 
in  timber,  400,  maple,  beech,  spruce, 
hemlock,  pine  and  balsam.  Acres  till- 
able, 200.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
oats  and  hay.  Fences,  wire.  House,  30 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
bam,  40x80;  corn  house,  30x50;  shed 
for  sheep;  hog  house;  poultry  house; 
all  buildings  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  running  water;  barns,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brook.  Osgood  River,  Rice  Pond,  on 
edge  of  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  estate. 
Price,  $40,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
C.  A.  McArthur,  owner,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.   Y. 

No.  460.— Farm  of  92%  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Gabriels  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
Va  mile  from  scTiool;  2  miles  from 
eliiirches.  Nearest  village,  Saranac,  popu- 
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lation  4.\)Ki,  ivai'hed  by  rail  ami  State 
road.  General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
1,630  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Aeres  in  meadow,  70:  in  timber,  22%, 
maf)le,  beech,  spruee  and  i)al8am.  Acres 
tillable,  70.  Fruit,  2.*)  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  9  rooms,  fine  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  40x60,  30x40; 
poultry  house,  hog  house.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  well  and  cistern; 
fiellds,  bv  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  other  business. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terras,  %  cash,  balance  in 
three  years.  Address  CTiarles  J.  Riley, 
owner,  Gabriels,  N.  Y.     Will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  BUBKE 

population  1.772 
No.  461. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R,  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  4 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  6 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Burke,  dis- 
tance 6  miles,  reached  by  high- 
wa.v.  General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
800  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  40 ;  in  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  25.  maple  and  birch. 
Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  25  trees  of  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Be^^t  adapted  to  corn 
and  hay.  Fences^  fair.  House,  26x30, 
and  ell,  18x24,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  40x50,  good  condition; 
hog  pen,  14x20,  with  concrete  floor,  good 
condition,  granary  and  wood  shed,  26x40. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns,  by  well, 
and  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  engage  in 
other  business.  Price.  $4,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage  for  10 
vears.  Address  Mvron  N.  Badger,  owner, 
*R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Burke,  N.  Y. 

No.  462. —  Farm  of  100  acres:  located 
5  miles  from  Burke  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school,  church  and 
butter  factory  and  5  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Burke,  5  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Altitude,  700  feet. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  50.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  30  trees  of  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  grain.  Fences,  fair.  House,  28x34, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  barns  30x 
40,  not  in  very  good  condition.  House, 
barns  and  fields  watered  bv  wvW.    Occu- 


nied  by  tenant.  I'rice,  $3,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Fred  A.  Wood,  owner,  R.  F.  B.  No. 
2,  Burke,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  463.—  Farm  of  157  acres,  Io<*;ited 
4  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  Protestant  church;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Burke,  4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  750  feet.  Nature  of  soil. 
clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 75 ;  in  timber,  32,  15  acres  of  maple 
and  17  acres  of  basswood.  Acres  tillable. 
70.  Fruit,  80  trees  of  different  varieties. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats  and  corn. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.  House,  26x36, 
in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x92,  concrete  floor,  good  condition;  tool 
shed  and  poultry  house,  100x14,  in  good 
condition.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  spring  and  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Merton  J.  Wood,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  2. 
Burke,  N.  Y. 

No.  464. —  Farm  of  ISO  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Constable  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  l\utter  fac- 
tory; 6  miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest 
village,  Constable,  population  400.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  maple,  birch 
and  elm.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  corn. 
Fences,  fair.  House.  24x30,  fair  condi- 
tion. Barn,  26x40,  with  wing  for  stable. 
House  and  barn  watered  by  w*ells,  field?-, 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  for  15  years.  Ad- 
dress Fred  R.  Badger,  owner,  Burke. 
N.  Y. 

No.  465. —  Farm  of  100  acres:  located 
3  miles  from  Burke  P.  O,,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  3  miles  from  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Rutland  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  church;  %  mile  from  but- 
ter factory  and  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village. 
Burke,  3  miles  distant,  reached  bv 
highway.         General       surface.       level. 
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Altitude.  700  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
rlav  loani;  Acres  that  ran  bo  ur>e(l 
as  meadow,  100.  Aeres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit.  25  trees,  different  varieties.  Best 
adapted  to  bay  and  ;jrain.  Kenees.  good. 
House,  24x30,  witli  ell,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  3  barns,  30x40.  fair  con- 
dition. Hou^e,  barns  and  fields  watered 
by  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  wislies  to  retire.  Price,  $6,- 
000.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Thomas  Tassie, 
owner,  Burke,  N.  Y. 

No.  460. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
church ;  1  mile  from  butter  factory  and 
2  miles  from  milk  statirm.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Burke, 
2  miles  distant,  reachevi  by  highway, 
(ieneral  surface,  level.  Altitude,  700 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  76;  in  natural  pasture.  50. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  25  trees  of 
different  varieties.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  grain.  Fences,  fair  condition.  House, 
26x36,  and  ell,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  30x50,  fair  condition,  and  one, 
30x40,  good  condition.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well  and  fields,  by  well.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  other  ^^usiness.  Price, 
$5,500.  Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Daniel  M.  Tolan, 
owner,  Burke,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OP   DICKINSON 
Population  1.600 

No.  467. —  Farm  of  196  acres;  located 
V2  mile  from  Dickinson  Center  P.  O., 
tC  D.  2,  and  %  mile  from  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  N.  Y.  &  O.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  1  mile 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  large  village,  Ma- 
lone,  population  about  6,467,  17  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
rolling.  Soil,  loam  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  90;  in 
timlwr,  33,  about  2,000  sugar  maples. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and 
wall.  Large  house,  16  rooms,  bath,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  3  barns,  1  large 
shed,  granary,  new  silo  14x20,  all  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  2 
cisterns;  barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Fine 
trout  brook    runs  through   farm.     For 


price  and  terms,  ad<lres8  Chas.  D. 
Bacon,  owner,  Dickinson  ('enter,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or  with  op- 
tion  to  buv. 

TOWN  OF  M.\LONE 
ropiilatlou  10,irt4 
No.  468. —  Farm  of  85  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Malone  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  hilly.  State  roml  under 
construction.  General  surface,  hilly 
and  level.  Altitude,  700  fecit.  Part 
heavy  and  part  light  soil.  A.-res 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  45; 
in  natural  pasture,  29;  in  tim- 
ber, 11,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acren 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  enough  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire,  poor  condition. 
House,  V/2  stories,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn  30x40,  corn  crib,  small 
horse  barn,  sheds,  all  in  fair  condition. 
House  has  village  water;  barns  wa- 
tered by  spring  and  brooks;  Helds,  by 
spring  'and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  Charles  Sabin, 
owner,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

No.  469.— Farm  of  122  4/10  acres; 
located  2%  miles  from  Malone  P.  O.; 
3  miles  from  Malone  railwav  sta- 
tion;  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
M.  &  M.  R.  Rs. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches;  1 
mile  from  butter  factory,  and  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Nature  of  ■  soil,  part  sand  and  part 
black.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  85;  in  natural  pasture,  37;  in 
timber,  enough  for  own  use.  Acres  til- 
lable, 85.  Best  adapted  to  all  kind^  of 
crops.  Fences,  Page  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. No  buildings,  except  a  few 
sheep  sheds.  Buildings  watered  by 
springs.  Adjoins  Salmon  rivefr  for  V2 
mile.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  $250 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
S.  S.  Shears,  owner,  30  Church  street. 
New  York  Citv.  Owner  will  rent  for 
$100  per  year. 

No.  470. —  Farm  of  19i?^  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Malone  P.  O.  and  railwav 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1*4  miles  from  church;  3%  miles  from 
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butter  factory,  and  7  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  hilly.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Malone,  population  6,467,  7  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  .General 
surface,  rough.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  9.  Fruit,  a  few  trees  of  com- 
mon varieties.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes and  hops.  Fences,  rail,  poor  con- 
dition. House,  IV^  story  frame,  good 
condition.  Barn,  30x36,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns,  by  well 
and  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  ^by 
owner.  Beason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $650.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Albert  Fayette,  owner,  Malone, 
N.  Y.,  or  A.  B.  Parmelee  &  Son,  brokers, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

No.  471. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
1%  miles  frdm  Malone  P.  O.  R.  D. 
No.  5  and  railwav  station,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  and  Rutland  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  V2  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory, and  IV>  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Malone,  population  10,154,  1  mile  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  20.  ALcres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
variety.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain, 
potatoes  and  hops.  Fences,  rail,  fair 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  brick.  4 
barns,  all  adjoining,  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  spring,  barns  by 
spring,  fields  by  spring  and  brooks. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, other  business.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Mrs.  Maria  Paddock,  owner,* 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  B. 
Parmelee  &  Son,  brokers,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

No.  472. —  Farm  of  70  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Malone  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Malone,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;    1 


mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory, 
and  4  miles  from  milk  station.  High 
^&yS)  good.  General  surface,  rough. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  rich 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  15,  mostly  soft  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  35.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes 
and  hops.  Fences,  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  V/2  stories,  20x24.  Large  bam 
with  concrete  floor.  House  watered  by 
well,  barn,  by  well  and  fields  \!y 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$1,600.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  AddresH  John  J.  Bova, 
owner,  R.  D.  2,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  B. 
Parmelee  &  Son,  brokers,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF   MOIKA 

Population  2,346 

No.  473. —  Farm  of  700  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Moira  P.  0.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Moira,  on  line  of 
Rutland  R.  R.;  Mi  niile  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highw^ays,  new  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  %  rolling,  'j 
river  bottom  flats,  overllowed  annualh. 
Altitude,  about  600  feet.  Soil,  good, 
lime  uplands,  clay  river  bottom.  Acres 
in  timber,  60.  Acres  tillable,  350. 
Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  good.  Large  house, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  large 
and  in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  brook.  A  costly  stone  resi- 
dence in  the  village  would  be  sold  with 
or  without  the  farm  and  two  together 
would  make  a  fine  country  seat  and 
fancy  stock  farm  for  wealthy  gentle- 
man. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $35,000. 
Terms,  $15,000  down,  balance  on  easy 
payments.  Price  includes  70  head  of 
cattle,  but  not  stone  residence  in  vil- 
lage. Address  Wm.  S.  Lawrence, 
owner,  Moira,  N.  Y. 


FT'LTON    rOlTNTY 


Area,  544  square  miles.  Population,  44.5.34.  Annual  precipitation,  50,62  inche?. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.1**.    Number  of  farms,  1,932.  'County  seat,  Johnstown. 

Located  north  of  the  Mohawk  river,  45  miles  west  from  Albany. 

Its  surface  features  are  a  rolling  and  hilly  upland  in  the  southern  portion  rising 
into  a  mountainous  region  in  the  north.     In  this  part  of  the  county  are  a  large 


favorable  localities  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain.    Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to 
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a  large  extent,  especially  in  gloves  and  mittens.  More  of  these  commodities  are 
manufactured  in  Gloversville,  Johnstown  and  the  vicinity  than  are  made  in  all  the 
lemainder  of  the  United  States.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  large 
tracts  of  fine  timber  chiefly  owned  by  the  state,  though,  as  in  other  mountain 
counties,  private  parties  have  holdings.  There  are  ample  facilities  for  marketing 
all  manufactured  and  agricultural  products.  The  total  valuation  of  farm  property  is 
$6,808,265.  The  average  price  of  farm  lands  per  acre  including  buildings  is  $25.30. 
These  figures  show  a  slight  increase  in  value  over  that  given  in  1900.  The 
principal  crops  are  corn,  121,209  bushels;  oats,  218,517  bushels;  buckwheat,  44,879 
bushels;  potatoes,  271,868  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  50,479  tons.  The  number  of 
farms  reporting  domestic  animals  is  1,741;  dairy  cows,  9,835;  horses,  4,064;  swine, 
4,344;  poultry,  67,193;  milk  produced,  4,533,935  gallons.  Receipts  from  tlie  sale  of 
dairy  products,  $383,131.  There  are  ni^ne  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county. 
In  the  lower  portion  considerable  quantities  of  apples  and  small  fruits  are  raised. 
There  are  99  district  schools  and  five  agricultural  organizations.  In  the  larger 
villages  are  high  schools  and  academics.  The  county  is  noted  for  its  salubrious 
climate  and  is  the  location  to  which  a  large  summer  population  go.  Sacandaga  Park 
located  on  the  river  bearing  its  name  is  a  noted  summer  resort. 


TOWN  OF  BBOAOALBIN 
Population  1,845 
No.  474. —  Farm  of  116  acres;  Vj  mile 
from  Union  Mills  P.  O,;  3  miles  from 
Broadalbin.  Soil,  sandy  loam,  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Watered  by  good 
springs.  Price,  $800.  Terms,  part 
cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  David 
Blair,  owner,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  4741/2. — Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Broadalbin  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
i^j  mile  from  railway  station  at  Broad- 
albin; on  line  of  F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Highway,  good,  level.  General  surface, 
level.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  timber, 
20,  butternut  and  hardwoods.  Acres 
tUlable,  20.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  good.  House, 
large,  2  stories.  Outbuildings,  3  large 
barns,  poultry  house,  hog  house  and 
corn  house,  nearly  new.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  two  good  wellsi  fields 
bv  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  easy.  Ad- 
dress Marvin  W.  Clifford,  owner,  Broad- 
albin, N.  Y.,  R.  I>.  No.  1,  box  105. 

TOWN  OF  EPHRATAH 
Population  1,312 
No.  475. —  Farm  of  276  acres :  located 
1  mile  from  Garoga  P.  O.;  8  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Johnstown,  on  line 
of  N.  V.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  sehool 
and  Methodist  church;  3  miles  from 
creamery.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly, 
but  in  fair  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  some  hilly  and  roiigli.  some  level. 
Soil,  some  sandy,  mostly  black  loam. 
Acres  in   meadow,  90;   in   natural  pas- 


ture, 40;  in  timber,  6,  pine,  hemlock, 
bass  wood,  beach  and  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  134.  Fruit,  apples,  plums  and 
berries.  Best  adapted  to  nay,  oats, 
corn,  buckwheat  and  barley.  Fences  in 
good  condition.  10  room,  2  story  house, 
main  part,  40x30,  with  winff*  25x40. 
Water  and  drain  in  house;  clowt  in- 
side. 'Outbuildings,  barn,  40x60;  barn, 
25x40.  Watered,  house,  by  well,  barns, 
by  spring,  fields,  by  small  stream.  Oc- 
cupied ^by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  cash  or  good  security.  Address 
James  Dorn,  owner,  Garoga,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   MAYFIELD 
Population  2.0C5 

No.  476. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
IVj  miles  from  Mayfield  P.  O.,  B.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  the  F.,  J.  &  G. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  churches.  Highway,  good  dirt 
road.  Nearest  city,  Gloversville,  popu- 
lation 20,642,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sand,  gravel  and  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
30,  soft  and  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
60.  Fruit,  30  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  1%  stories,  8  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  28x30;  barn,  30x40,  new 
falvanized  iron  roof.  House  watered 
v  well,  barns,  bv  creek,  fields,  bv  2 
creeks  and  springs.  Adirondack  moun- 
tains, 2  miles  north.  Oecnpied  by 
owner,  will  give  possession  any  time. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  in  other 
business.  Price,  $1,300.  Terms,  part 
cash,    balance    on    mortgage.     Address 
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Chas.  D.  Ferguson,  owner,  Mayfield, 
N,  Y.,  or  G.  W,  Haines,  agent,  May- 
field,  N.  Y. 

No.  477. —  Farm  of  75  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Mayfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  F.,  J.  &,  G. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  two  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory. Hi|?hway,  good  dirt  road.  Near- 
est city,  GloveVsville,  population  20,642, 
6\^  miles  distant,  reached  by  macadam 
road.  General  surface  of  farm,  slopes  to 
the  south.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  sand  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  4;  acres 
tillable.  50.  Fruit,  S  apple  trees.  Fences, 
of  stone  and  wire.  Two-story,  12  room 
house.  Large  barn  with  basement  and 
tool  house.  House  watered  by  well; 
bams,  by  spring;  fields,  by  creek  and 
springs.  Adirondack  mountains  4  miles 
distant.  Reason  for  selling,  death  of 
owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Possession  may 
be  taken  at  any  time.  Address  B.  II. 
Dixon,  owner,  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  or 
G.  \V.  Haines,  agent,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  478. —  Farm  of  165  acres;  lo- 
cated 2V4  miles-  from  Mayfield  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  Va,  mile  to  railroad 
crossing  where  cars  stop  by  flagging;  Mi 
mile  to  school;  2^  miles,  from  Prot- 
estant churches;  SV*  miles  from  butter 
factc)rj\  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Cloversville,  population  20,642,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level!  Alti- 
tude, 745  ft.  Soil,  cluy,  muck  and 
some  sand.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
65;  enough  small  timber  for  farm 
use.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  a  few 
ajjple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  dairying.  Fences,  mostly  wire. 
House,  1^/4  stories,  good  condition,  ten- 
ant house,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn.  40x50;  barn.  36x40; 
shed,  18x30;  hen  house,  11x20.  Wa- 
tered, house  bv  well  and  cistern:  barns, 
by  well;  fields,  by  two  creeks.  This 
farm  is  3  miles  from  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  desires  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price.  .$4,500.  Terms,  part 
down.  Address  George  Gasmor.  owner, 
^Tav field,  N.  V..  or  G.  W.  Haines,  agent, 
MaVfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  479.  -Farm  of  100  acres:  located 
:J  miles  from  (iloversville  l\  ()..  K.  1). 
3;  2  miles  from  trolley  line  of  the  F..  J. 
&  CJ.  R.  R.;  3  miles  from  milk  station 


and  butter  factory.  Highway,  st^te 
road,  (leneral  surface,  sloping  south. 
.\ltitude,  800  feet.  Acres  tillable,  flU; 
ai-res  in  timber,  10,  hard  and  soft  -wcMid. 
Fruit,  small  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying  and  hay.  Fence:s. 
mostly  wire.  Large  house.  Outbuild- 
ings, large  barns  wnth  basement.  Phi>- 
tographs  of  house  and  bams  may  be 
had  upon  application.  House  and  bam^ 
watered  by  running  water  and  fields  by 
creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
May  take  possession  any  time.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  part  cash.  Ad- 
dress Ar^ios  Christie,  R.  D.  3,  Clovers- 
ville, N.  Y.,  or  G.  W.  Haines,  Agent, 
Ma>iield,  N.  Y. 

No.  480. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  GloversviUe  P.  O., 
R.  1).  3  and  railway  station  on  the  F.. 
J.  &  G.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  2 
miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  milk  staticm.  Hi^hwa>. 
stat>e  road.  General  surface.  Hlf»pes 
south.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  and  heavy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  timl)cr,  20,  hard  and 
soft  wood.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit. 
small  apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  t«» 
hay  and  grain.  Fences,  An  re  and  stone. 
Large  brick  house.  Oiitbuildin|fR,  .1 
large  barns,  newly  painted,  all  in  gfkKi 
condition.  Running  water  in  h<iu.-- 
and  barns,  and  fields  watered  by  creek 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
sim  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Price  $12,000.  Terms,  part  cash.  Ad- 
dress Amos  Christie,  owner,  R.  D.  3, 
GloversviUe,  N.  Y.,  or  G.  W.  Haines. 
agent,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  481. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Mayfield  P.  O.,  R.  IX  Nti. 
1  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  F..  .1. 
&  G.  R.  R. J  %  mile  from  school;  3  riil«*s 
from  two  Protestant  churches.  Iligli- 
ways  good.  Nearest  city.  Gloversvillo. 
6%  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude. 745  ft.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acn*?s 
in  natural  pasture,  15:  in  timber.  r>. 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
about  12  apple  trees.  Rest  adapted  tn 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  some  stoiu> 
walls.  House,  2  stories.  12  rcwms,  ietoih] 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  Tmrn 
with  basement;  horse  liarn:  wngoii 
bouse;  hog  house  and  hen  house.  W;i 
tertMl,  house  by  well  and  cistern;  bam 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  sprinjr  uv  ] 
creek.     This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Adi- 
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rondack  Mountains.  Reanon  for  sell- 
ing, death  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 
Stewart  Christie,  owner,  Mayfield,  N. 
v.,  or  G.  W.  Haines,  agent,  Mayfield, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  XOBTHAMPTON 
Population  2,228 

No.  482. — Farm  of  70  acres;  1%  miles 
from  P.  O.  and  Sacandaga  Park;  ^ 
mile  from  school.  Good  sandy  loam 
8oiL  Ten  acres  timber;  balance 
meadow        and        pasture.  Fences, 

mostly  wire.  Young  apple  trees  in 
bearing  and  small  fruits.  {iouse,  36x 
26,  with  large  wing;  piazza  on  front 
and  one  end;  all  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion; well  shaded  by  maples.  Bams, 
30x40,  and  26x36.  Water  at  house  and 
barn.  This  farm  would  make  an  ideal 
summer  boarding  house  or  summer  home. 
It^  is  the  first  place  outside  the  village 
limits.  Will  sell  all  or  part  of  the  land 
to  suit  buyer.  Price,  including  all  farm 
toolr,  $1,800.  Name  and  address  of 
owner,  M.  B.  Merrill,  Northville,  N.  Y. 

No.  483. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 

1  mile  from  Sacanadaga  Park,  P.  0.,  R. 
D.  Nu.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 

2  miles  from  churches.  Higliways,  im- 
proved dirt  road.  Nearest  city,  Glovers- 
ville,  population  20,642,  15  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  slopes  to  south.  Altitude, 
800  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sand  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture  and  timber,  40,  hard 
and  second  growth  of  pine.  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  250  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  poultry  and  garden  truck. 
Fences,  mostly  board.  House,  1%  stor- 
ies, just  repaired.  Barns  just  repaired. 
H«>tise  and  bams  watered  by  well,  fields, 
by  spring.  Adirondack  mountains  back 
of  house,  Sacandaga  Park  1  mile  distant. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Edward  Hall,  owner,  Mayfield,  N. 
v.,  or  G.  W.  Haines,  broker,  Mayfield, 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  OPPENHEIM 
Population  1,241 
No.  484. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Lassi'llsville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2; 
rt^'2  miles  from  raihvav  station  at  St. 
.lohnsville,  (»n  line  of  N.  Y.  C  K.  R. :  2 
mi1<^  from  school;  5  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.     Highways,   State   ros^d. 


Nearest  village,  St.  Johnsville,  popula- 
tion 2,536,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  hilly.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  25,  cedar;  acres  tillable,  40. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats. 
No  buildings.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
bams,  by  spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  cash.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  Harwood  Dudley,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash 
or  on  shares. 

No.  485. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  St.  Johnsville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
3;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at  St. 
Johnsville,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  Metho- 
dist church;  4  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
torv;  5  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  St.  Johnsville,  popula- 
tion, 2,536,  5  miles  distant,  readied  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,075  feet.  Soil,  muck  and  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  85;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  5;  acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  100  apple,  25  plum, 
and  15  pear  trees,  also  10  butternut 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  cedar  posts,  in 
first-class  condition.  House,  main,  30x 
40,  wing,  30x20,  wing  30x18,  in  first- 
class  condition.  Barn,  main.  75x45; 
wagonhouse,  30x25;  barn,  40x25;  ice- 
house, silo  14x30,  and  chicken  house, 
good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  wbII 
and  spring:  bnrn,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
running  water,  brooks  and  ponds.  Near 
Mohawk  river  and  Canada  lakes.  One 
oi  the  best  hay  producing  farms  in  tlio 
Mohawk  valley.  Occupied  by  owner, 
l^eason  for  selling,  owner  intends  engag- 
ing in  other  business.  Price,  $5,000 
Address  John  W.  Vaughan,  owner,  St. 
Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

No.  486. —  Farm  of  200  acres,  4  miles 
from  Middle  Sprite  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  $ 
miles  from  railwav  station  at  Dolgeville, 
on  line  of  Dolgeville  &  Little  Falls  R.  R.; 
2  miles  from  school  and  Methodist  and 
Catholic  churches;  6  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, hilly.  Nearest  village,  Dolgeville, 
population  2,685,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  hilly.  Soil,  light  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75:  in  natural 
pasture.  100;  in  timber,  25,  hardwood; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  grain.  Fences,  not  good. 
Well  water  and  creek.  Fair  barn.  Adi- 
rondack   mountains   and    Canada   lakes 
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near.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $1,000.  Owner  will  rent 
for  cash,  on  shares  or  with  option  to 
buy.  Address  Amanda  K.  Swartwork, 
owner,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  or  Harwood 
Dudley,  agent,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  487. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
3  mile&  from  Dolgeville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Little  Falls  & 
Dolgeville  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory;  Vi  nii^e  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 3  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village  Dolgeville, 
population  2,685.  Reached  by  State  road. 


General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soiL 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  pasture. 
60;  in  timber,  70,  hardwood  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  100  ap- 
ple trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and.  potatoes,  l^ences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  40x30,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  basement  bam  50x40. 
wagon  house,  shed  and  poultry  house,  all 
in  good  condition.  House  watered  by 
well  and  cistern,  barns,  by  well  and  run- 
ning water,  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price  $3,000.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress John  A.  Cross,  owner,  Dolgeville. 
N.  Y. 


GENtSEE    COUNTY 

Area,  507  square  miles.  Population,  37,616.  Annual  precipitation,  34  inche;:. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50^.     Number  of  farms,  3,250.     County  seat,  Batavia. 

Located  in  the  upper  western  part  of  the  state. 

The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  gently  rolling  and  undulating.  The  southern  |mrt 
is  occupied  by  ranges  of  hills,  which  have  an  elevation  of  200  or  300  feet  above 
the  valley.  A  limestone  terrace  extends  east  and  west  through  the  county. anil 
building  stone  is  extensively  obtained  from  the  outcropping  ledges  of  this  terraci*. 
The  surface  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  drift  deposit  and  the  underlying 
rocks  only  appear  in  the  ravines  of  the  streams.  Nearly  all  the  swamps  contain 
thick  deposits  of  muck  and  marl,  furnishing  in  abundance  the  element  for  future 
fertility.  The  soil  of  tlie  county  is  generally  a  very  deep  and  fertile  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam,  intermixed  with  clay.  This  county  embraces  a  portion  of  the  cele- 
bratrd  "  (lenesce  Country,"  which  from  the  lirst  settlement  has  been  famed  for  its 
fertility.  For  many  years  wheat  formed  the  staple  product,  but  since  the  opening  of 
the  wheat  lands  of  the  west  this  product  has  gradually  given  way  to  a  more  profit- 
able production  of  fruit  and  dairying.  The  county  is  well  watered  and  its  products* 
hnd  ready  sale  in  the  enormous  markets  that  are  within  short  shipping  distance  over 
railroads  and  trolley  line.H-that  traverse  the  county  in  every  direction.  The  value  of 
farm  land  including  buildings  is  $25,044,508.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  farm 
property  is  $71.43;  twelve  years  ago  it  was  $40.41.  showing  that  farm  property  in 
this  county  has  almost  doubled  in  value  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  principal 
crops  are  corn,  388,719  bushels:  oat«,  608,648  bushels;  wheat.  708,786  bushels;  barley. 
56,997  bushels;  dry  beans.  234,101  bushels;  rye,  16.778  bushels;  potatoes,  1^17,790 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  92,123  tons.  There  are  3,052  farms  reporting  domestic  ani- 
mals, dairy  cows,  13,768;  horses,  12,988;  swine,  12,770;  sheep,  38,016;  poultry. 
166,902;  milk  from  dairies,  6.897,768  gallons,  and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  dairy  products,  $592,060.  There  are  124  district  schools,  graded  schools.  acadeniie«> 
and  union  schools  located  in  many  of  the  towns.  There  are  15  agricultural  organi- 
zations whose  purpose  is  to  con.serve  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  Land  values  in 
this  county  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 


TOWN  OF  ALAHAMA 
Population  2,231 
No.  488. —  Farm  of  KM)  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Alabama  P.  O.,  R.  D. ;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Basom, 
on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R.;  2  miles 
from  school  and  churches.  Milk  collected 
at  door.  Highway,  good  gravel  road. 
Thirty  miles  from  Buffalo,  population 
423.715,  reached  by  rail  or  hijrhway. 
General  surface,  nearly  level.     Altitude, 


700  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  black  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  8;  acres  tillable,  92. 
Fruit,  120  fall  and  winter  apple,  17o 
pear,  14  cherry,  10  plum.  10  prune  and 
150  peach  trees.  Best  adapted  to  Ifeann. 
corn,  cabbage  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wirf. 
In  good  condition.  House.  2  stories,  9 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn  38x100.  hen 
house,  hog  house,  wagon  hoU84\  t<Mi1 
house,  tenant  house  and  granary.  Hon^e 
watered  by  2  wells,  barns  by  well,  flelds 


{ 


Fiti.  2(17.— HorsE  os  Frtnir  No.  4-fil, 
Town      or      Mavkielii,       I'ci.ton 

COCKTV. 


Fia.  298. — Barn  ok  Farm  No.  421,  Town  or  Concoed,  Erie  Couarr. 
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by  springs  and  streams.  Occupioil  bv 
owner.  Reason  for  belling,  owner  lias  an- 
other farm  and  cannot  attend  to  both. 
Price,  $4,750.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
Theodore  Drew,  owner,  R.  D.,  Alabama, 
X.  Y.,  or  F.  K.  Horning,  agent,  R.  D., 
Pembroke,  N.   Y. 

TOWN  OF  ALEXANDEB 
Population  1  362 
Xo.  489. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
2  ipiles  from  Alexander  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo. 
1;  1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Linden,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  1%  miles 
from  butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  Protestant  churches; 
4  miles  from  Catholic  church.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  This  farm  is  8 
miles  from  Batavia  and  31  miles  from 
Huifalo,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  rolling,  balance 
level.  Soil,  loam,  gravel,  black,  slate, 
etc.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  in  timljer,  3,  maple,  good. 
All  tillable  except  10  acres.  Fruit,  about 
6  acres  of  apple  orchard;  large  quantity 
of  fruit  tor  family  use,  such  as 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  etc. 
Adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  fair  condition.  House, 
13  rooms,  good,  except  wood  house  needs 
slight  repairs.  Outbuildings,  1  gambrel 
roof  barn,  1  horse  barn,  granary,  tool 
sheds,  etc.,  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  cistern,  springs  and  brooks. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  J.  Triftshauser, 
185  Xorth  Main  street,  llornell,  X.  Y. 
O^vner  will  rent. 

Xo.  400. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Alexander  P.  O. ;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Upton  on  the  Le- 
high Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  3V^  miles  from  churches;  %  mile 
from  milk  station.  Xature  of  highway, 
good  gravel  road.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  900  feet.  Xature  of  soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  22^!; 
in  timber,  7%,  second  growth;  acres 
tillable,  120.  Fruit,  4  acres  of  apples. 
All  varieties  of  small  fruits.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  beans,  hay,  wheat  and 
cabbage.  Fencers,  wire,  in  fair  condi- 
tion; 1%  story,  9-room  frame  house. 
Outbuildings:  barn  30x45  with  base- 
ment, horse  barn,  hen  house  and 
wagon  house.  House  watered  by  three 
good  wells,  bams,  by  well,  fields,  by  3 
springs.    Twenty-eight  miles  from  Lake 


Ontario.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  $8,400.  Terms,  half  cash.  Ad- 
dress, ^Irs.  Xellie  Hudson,  owner,  125 
Summit  street,  Batavia,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  491. —  Farm  of  113  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Alexander  P.  O. ;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Ray,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ; 
m  mile  from  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory ;  %  inile  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Xearest  city  Batavia,  population 
11,(513,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
u^ay.  General  surface  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  700  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  clay 
and  black  loan.  Acres  in  meadow  40, 
in  natural  pasture  15,  in  timber  10,  hard- 
wood, saw  timber.  Acres  tillable  95. 
Fruit,  1  acre  of  apples,  standard  vari- 
eties, 6  pear,  4  cherry,  3  peach  and  12 
plum  trees,  3  grape  vines,  all  kinds  of 
berries  and  currants.  Best  adaptetl"  to 
hay,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  etc.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  good  condition.  House, 
frame,  2-8tory,  9  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn  36x50,  15  stanchions, 
3  stalls,  cow  barn  30x40,  poultry  house 
and  milk  house.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns,  by  well.  Occupieil  by  owner. 
Price,  $5*650.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Ad- 
dress, David  Cochran,  owner,  Alexander, 
X.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.,  or  Frank  E.  Homing, 
Broker,  East  Pembroke,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  492. —  Farm  of  93  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Alexander  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of.L.  V.;  X.  Y.  C. 
ana  E.  R.  Rs. ;  ^  mile  from  school  and 
churches ;  %  mile  from  milk  station. 
Population  of  Alexander  212.  Altitude 
700  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow  15;  in 
pasture  3.  Acres  tillable  93.  Fruit, 
175  apple,  12  peach,  10  pear,  4  cherry., 
10  plum  trees  and  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  beans. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  9  rooms.  Barn  32x60,  gambrel 
roof,  hen  house.  House  and  barn  wa- 
tered by  wcUh;  fields,  by  wpring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$8,500.  Terms,  $2,500,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address,  ^V.  C.  Rabb,  Owner. 
Alexander,  X.  Y.  or  Clyde  Reece,  Broker, 
R.  D.  East  Pembroke.  X.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   BATAVIA 

Population  13.830 

No.  493. —  Farm  of  235  acres,  located 

1   mile  from   Batavia  P.  O.,   R.   D.   and 

railwav    station    on    line   of    X.    Y.    C. 
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K.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Milk  collected  at 'door.  Highway,  state 
road.  Altitude,  910  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
limestone.  Acres  in  timber,  15;  acres 
tillable,  220.  Fruit,  10  acre  apple  or- 
chard, fall  and  winter  varieties;  12  pear, 
4  ciierry,  6  plum  and  10  peach  trees. 
Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire  with  steel  posts,  good  condition. 
House,  2^2  stories,  10  rooms,  veranda 
and  good  cellar.  Outbuildings,  barn 
32x132,  with  basement,  18  ft.  posts,  barn 
30x4*5,  hen,  hog,  wagon  and  tool  houses. 
House  watered  by  well  and  springs,  barn, 
by  well,  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $18,500.  Terms,  mortgage 
$5,000  at  5  per  cent.  Farm  is  worked 
by  gasoline  tractor  engine.  There  is  a 
gas  lease  on  this  farm.  Address  Henry 
Stortz,  owner,   Batavia,   N.  Y. 

No.  494. —  Farm  of  101  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Batavia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C,  Erie 
and  L.  V.  R.  Rs. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  gravel  1  mile,  state  road  2 
miles.  Nearest  citv  Batavia,  population 
11,613,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam  w^ith  clav  subsoil. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow  80, 
in  natural  pasture  21,  in  timber  2. 
Fruit.  2  acres.  Best  adapted  to  beans, 
wheat,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  Eight-room  brick 
house.  Barn  30x80.  House  and  barn 
watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wants  smaller  farm. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  $2,000  dowTi,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address,  John  Kline, 
owner,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  or  F.  J.  Corp  & 
Ron,  Agents,  72  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

No.  495. —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Batavia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railwav  station,  on  line  of  several  rail- 
roads;  1  mile  from  school,  churches  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  crushed  stone. 
Nearest  city  Batavia,  population  11,613, 
1  mile  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Oeireral  surface  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
sand  and  gravel  loam.  Acres  that  can 
1>e  used  as  meadow  130,  in  natural  pas- 
ture 8.  Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  12 
acres  of  apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  crops  and  truck  farming. 
Fences,  good.  Hous'e.  large,  in  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings:  3  barns  in  fair 
condition.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant.     Reason    for    selling,   to    settle    an 


estate.  Price,  $14,000.  TerniB:  ^,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address. 
Heirs  of  \V.  W.  Plato,  owners,  Batavia. 
N.  Y.,  or  F.  J.  CJorp  i  Son,  Agents.  72 
Main  St.,  Batavia,  rs.  Y. 

No.  496. —  Farm  of  110  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Batavia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station;  on  line  of  several  rail- 
roads; 1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  crushed  stone.  Nearest  city, 
Batavia,  population  11,613,  2  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Creneral  sur- 
face a  little  rolfing.  Nature  of  soil,  lime- 
stone. Acres  that  can  be  u&ed  as 
meadow,  90;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  8.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Best 
adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences,  250  rods 
of  new  woven  wire.  Nine  rooni 
house,  built  6  years  ago.  Basement 
barn,  30x65.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  has  other  business.  Prict* 
$9,500.  Terms  $3,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  J.  L.  Mann,  owner. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  J.  Corp  &  Son, 
agents,   72  Main  street,  Batavia,  N.  V. 

No.  497. —  Farm  of  113  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Batavia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  West  Ba- 
tavia; on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  H 
mile  from  school;  4  miles  from  churches 
and  3V2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways,, crushed  stone  road.  Nearest  city 
Batavia,  population  11,613,  4  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face a  little  rolling.  Nature  of  soil  lime 
stone  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  86.  Acres  in  timber,  4.  Acres 
tillable,  85.  Fniit»  30  trees  of  different 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Fences,  250  rods  of  wire,  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  House,  10  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Barn  30x73,  gambrel 
roof  and  basement  wing  16x30.  HoU9e 
and  barn  watered  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
Price  $8,500.  Terms  $a,000  down.  Ad- 
dress George  W.  Bolt,  owner,  BatAvia, 
N.  Y.,  or  F.  J.  Corp  &  Son,  agents  7- 
Main  street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

No.  498.— Farm  of  62  acres,  locate! 
2  miles  from  Batavia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station;  on  line  of  several  rail- 
roads;; 2  miles  from  school,  churchi^ 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  crushed 
stone  and  pavement.  Nearest  city  Bata- 
via, population  11,613,  1  mile  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface 
nearly  level.  Nature  of  soil,  loam 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  60 
in  timber,  2.    Acres  tillable,  60.     Best 
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adapted  to  all  kindB  of  crops.  Fences 
fair.  Ten-room  house.  Outbuildings,  3 
barns.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
wells.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
Belling,  owner  lives  in  another  city. 
Price  $8,000.  Terms  $3,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  A.  A.  Ben- 
ham,  owner,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  J. 
Corp  &  Son,  agents,  72  Main  street,  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  499. —  Farm  of  113  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Batavia  P.  0.,  and  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  West  Batavia 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  4  miles  from 
High  and  ^  mil«  from  district  schools; 
4  miles  from  churches;  4  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good  gravel  roads. 
Xearest  city,  Batavia,  population  11,613, 
4  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
(Jeneral  surface,  level.  Xature  of  soil, 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  4,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit, 
30  apple  trees;  16  pear  and 
small  fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  wheat,  beans,  etc. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2-8torie8,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  main 
barn,  30x75,  gamhrel  roof,  basement,  ell 
16x30  for  horse  barn,  poultry  house,  lOx 
20.  House,  barns  and  fields  watered  by 
wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
seMing,  ill  health.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms, 
$3,000  down,  balance  at  5  per  cent.  Ad- 
dress George  M.  Bolt,  owner,  Batavia, 
X.  Y.,  or  F.  C.  Corp  &  Son,  agents,  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y. 

Xo.  600. —  Farm  of  47%  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Batavia  P.  O.;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Upton,  on  line  of  L. 
V.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  1 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Cieneral  surface,  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 680  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  gravelly 
and  dark  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow  18,  in  natural  pasture  4,  in 
timber  1%,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable  42. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
garden  crops.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  new  concrete-block  residence, 
2  stories,  6  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings :  basement  barn  26x36,  concrete 
floor,  modem  throughout,  concrete  hog 
house,  poultry  bouse,  concrete  and  frame, 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  well 
and  cistern,  bams  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.     Price  $5,500  equipped.     Terms, 
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$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5 
per  cent.  This  place  is  well  equipped 
with  stock  and  tools  and  has  new  build- 
ings. Address,  Floyd  Evans,  owner,  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y.,  R,  F.  D.,  or  address  Frank 
£.  Horning,  broker,  East  Pembroke, 
N  Y. 

Xo.  501. —  Farm  of  235  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Batavia  P.  0.,  and  railway 
stations  on  lines  of  X.  Y.  C,  L.  V.,  and 
Erie  R.  Rs.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Population  of  Batavia,  11,613,  reached 
by  good  highway.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude  700  feet.  Nature  of  so^l, 
limestone  loam.  Acres  in  meadow  60;  in 
pasture  15;  in  timber  15.  Acres  tillable 
220;  fruit,  10  acres  of  apples,  12  pear 
trees,  4  cherries,  6  plums,  2  prunes,  10 
peaches.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Fences,  wire  on  steel  posts. 
House  2^4  stories,  10  rooms.  Outbuild-, 
ings:  basement  barn  32x120,  good  con- 
dition, horse  barn  30x45,  other  outbuild- 
ings. House  and  barns  watered  by  wells, 
fields,  by  Tonawanda  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $18,500.  Terms,  $13,400 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent. 
Address,  Henry  Stortz,  owner,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  or  Clyde  Reece,  agent,  R.  D.  No. 
11,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  BEBGEN 
Population  1,631 

Xo.  502. —  Farm  of  65  acres,  located  3 
miles  from  Bergen  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  X.  Y.  0.  R.  R.;  1^ 
miles  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churches. 
Milk  collected  at  door.  Highway,  gravel 
and  state  road,  18  miles  from  Rochester, 
population  218,149,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 600  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  12;  acres  till- 
able, 53.  Fruit,  all  kinds  and  berries. 
Best  adapted  to  beans,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  mostly  wire  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  frame,  IV^  stories,  9  rooms, 
veranda  two  sides.  Outbuildings:  barn 
32x45  with  basement,  carriage  house 
large  enough  for  tools,  new  hen  house 
16x25,  well  house.  House  and  barn 
watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  another  farm 
and  cannot  properly  take  care  of  both. 
Price  $5,200.  Terms  part  cash.  Address 
Harry  J.  Cook,  owner,  R.  D.,  Bergen, 
X.  Y.,  or  F.  E.  Horning,  agent,  R.  D., 
East  Pembroke,  X.  Y. 
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No.  503. —  Fann  of  123  acres,  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Bergen  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  31;  %  mile  from  railway  station  at 
West  Bergen ;  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ; 
V2  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches;  5  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  %  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, leTeli  good  condition.  General  sur- 
face mostly  le^el.  Altitude,  604  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  none;  in  timber,  8;  beech  and 
maple.  Acrea  tillable,  lli5.  Fruit,  40 
trees,  various  kinds.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat  and  beans.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  2-8tories,  9  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn  30x 
40,  barn  30x56,  shed  30x16,  good  condi- 
tion. House  watered-  by  wells,  bams 
by  wells,  fields  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much 
real  estate.  Price  $13,100.  Terms 
$6,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress G.  H.  Church,  owner,  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  or  W.  S.  &  C.  E.  Housel,  brokers, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 

No.  604. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Bergen  P.  O.,  Jl.  D.  No. 
31  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  K.;  1  mile  from  fichool;  4  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Population  of  Bergen  637,  reached 
by  level  gravel  road.  General  surface, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  600 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  pasture,  2;  in 
timber,  4,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
55.  Fruit,  40  trees,  20  years  old;  105 
others,  1  year  old.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat  and  beans.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  P^  stories,  8  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x 
54,  gambrel  roof;  sheep  shed,  16x30; 
barn,  16x14;  barn,  20x30;  barn,  24x30; 
all  in  good  condition.  House,  barns  and 
fields  watered  hy  wells.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $6,900.  Terms,  $4,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Jacob  Blim, 
owner,  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  S.  &,  C.  E. 
Housel,  brokers,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

No.  505. —  Farm  of  116  acres,  located 
%  miles  from  West  Bergen  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  33,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
N,  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  4 
miles  from  churches;  4  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  ^  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  General  surface 
slightlv  rolling  to  south.  Altitude,  604 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  50;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  10;  in  timber,  4,  all  second 


growth.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fmit, 
about  30  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat,  beans,  corn,  potatoes  and  o&t&. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  1^  and  2-8tories,  9  rooms,  ako 
tenant  house.  Outbuildings^  bams,  70x 
32;  20x40,  16x20,  10x20,  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  wells,  barns  by  wells, 
fields  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner  and 
son.  Reason  for  selling,  death  in  the 
family.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  $4,0{K) 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Greorge  Redinger,  owner.  West*  Bereen, 
N.  Y. 

No.  606. —  Farm  of  210  aeres,  located 
3  miles  from  Bergen  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo.  33; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  West 
Bergen;  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R-:  1 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  (lurches; 
3^  miles  from  butter  factory;  1^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Population  of  Ber- 
gen 637,  reached  by  good  gravel  road 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  60*.i. 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acrc-^ 
in  meadow,  20;  in  timber,  30,  vir^n 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  1S>j. 
Fruit,  3  acres  of  apples.  Best  adapted  | 
to  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  peas  and  com. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  2  stories;  S-room  ten- 
ant house,  both  in  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  70x32;  bam,  60x30  with 
basement;    barn,   28x50,   need   some   re- 

Sairs  and  painting.  House,  bams  and 
elds  watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  non- 
resident. Price  $21,000.  Terms,  $5,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address, 
C.  H.  Lewellyn,  owner,  Batavia,  N-  Y.,  or 
W.  S.  &  C.  E.  Housel,  brokers,  Bergen. 
N.  Y. 

No.  607. —  Farm  of  143  acres,  located  1 
4%  miles  from  Bergen  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo. 
31;  5  miles  from  railway  station;  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  4^-  miles  from  churches;  10 
miles  from  butter  factory;  10  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  4Vi  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  General 
surface,  level.  Altitude,  604  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  black  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  15 ;  in  timber,  40,  mostly  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  V* 
acre  of  strawberries,  250  cherry  trees.  4 
years  old,  mostly  Mt.  Morencies.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  potatoes,  com  and 
garden  truck.  Fences,  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2-stories,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  bams,  30x40; 
30x42;  10x16;  16x30;  fair  condition, 
need  some  repairs.    House  watered  by 
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well,  bams  by  well  and  fields  by  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
desires  a  smaller  farm.  Price,  $5,700. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address,  Chester  Austin,  owner, 
Bergen,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  S.  &  C.  E.  Housel, 
brokers,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  BETHANY 
Population  1,270 

No.  608. —  Farm  of  87  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Putnain  Settlement  P.  O., 
R.  D.  and  2  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Batavia  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  5 
rods  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  State  road  and  gravel. 
Surface,  nearly  level.  Altitude,  900  ft. 
Nature  of  soil,  black  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  10,  elm,  beech  and  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  77.  Adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2*stories,  11  rooms,  4  varandas, 
good  cellar  and  painted%  Outbuildings: 
barn  30x60  with  basement,  hay  barn, 
new  hen  house,  hog  house  and  wagon 
house.  House  watered  bv  2  wells  and 
springs,  bams,  by  well ;  fields,  by  springs ; 
23  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $8,500.  Gas  in 
house  for  light  and  heat.  Address  John 
Kinney,  owner,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

No.  609. —  Farm  of  464  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Bethany  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station;  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R.;  40  rods  from  school  and 
churches;  3  miles  from  milk  station. 
General  surface,  mostly  rolling,  some 
hilly.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  dark  loam.  A<cres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  33;  in  timber,  33,  all  kinds. 
Acres  tillable,  400.  Fruit,  55  acres 
choice  apples,  10  acres  pears,  2  acres  of 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and 
stock.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  12  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings: 2  basement  barns,  each  40x60; 
'  main  bam,  40x76,  painted.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  pump  sta- 
tion. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  has  other  large  farms.  Price, 
$46,400.  Terms  on  application.  Ad- 
dress, Ellen  C.  Page,  owner,  408  East 
Main  street,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  or  Clyde 
Reece,  broker,  R.  D.  No.  11,  East  Pem- 
broke, N.  Y. 

TOWN  'of    BTBON 
Population  1,520 

No.  610. —  Farm  of  138  acres,  located 
IH  miles  from  South  Byron  P.  O.  and 


railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  high  school;  % 
mile  from  district  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches;  milk  collected  at  the. door; 
IYj  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
crushed  stone.  Nearest  city  Batavia, 
population  11,613,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface,  just  a  little  slope  to  southeast. 
Nature  of  soil,  good  loam,  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  130; 
in  natural  pasture,  8;  in  timber,  8. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  2  acres  of 
young  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
beans,  wheat,  corn  and  all  kinds  of 
crops,  good  alfalfa  land.  Fences,  ^ood 
woven  wire.  House,  9  rooms,  modern, 
nearly  new.  Outbuildings,  basement 
barn,  36x70,  gambrel  roof,  wing  30x40, 
wind  mill.  House  watered  by  weU,  bams, 
by  well  and  fields,  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  own- 
er lives  out  of  town.  Price,  $14,000. 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  A.  J.  Waterman,  owner, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  or  F.  J.  Corp  &  Son, 
brokers,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  DABIEN 
Population  1,770 

No.  611. —  Farm  of  25  acres,  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Darien  Center  P.  O. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Erie 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches  and  1^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village 
Attica,  population  1,869,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and 
clay.  Acres  in  meadow,  6.  Acres  till- 
able, all.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees  and  fruit 
for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to  general 
crops.  Fences  mostly  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn,  32x42  with 
lean-to  on  both  sides,  12x32;  poultry 
house.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Price,  $3,125. 
Terms,  $1,200  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  P.  A.  Loomis,  owner, 
R.  D.  No.  10,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y.,  or 
Garfield  Real. Estate  Company,  brokers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No.  512. —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Darien  P.  O.,  R.  D.  14;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Darien,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  V^  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  7  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 3  miles  from  cheese  factory;  % 
mile  from  milk   station.     Highways  in 
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fair  condition.  Nearest  city,  Batavia, 
14  miles  distant,  population  11,G13, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  23; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  20, 
maple,  fine  sugar  bush.  Acres  tillable, 
126.  Fruit,  about  130  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes 
and  cabbage.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  new,  12  rooms;  also  6- 
room  tenant  house,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  40x70;  barn,  28x48; 
ice  house,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  hydraulic  ram, 
fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selhng,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price  $20,000.  lerms,  $5,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Fine  fish  pond  on 
farm  close  to  house.  Address  Oames  C. 
Lathrop,  owner,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y., 
Genesee  County. 

No.  613.^ — Farm  of  130  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Darien  Center  P.  0.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station;  on  line  of 
Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches,  and  1^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  State  road.  Near- 
est citv  Buffalo,  population  423,715,  24 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface  of  farm  a  little 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam,  clay  sub: 
soil.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
110;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  tim- 
ber, 6,  sugar  maple,  beech  and  basswood. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  ap- 
ple orchard.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
potatoes,  beans  and  alfalfa.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  9  rooms, 
modem  gothic,  good  condition.  Outbuila- 
ings,  new  barn  36x62,  with  gambrel  roof, 
concrete  floor,  20  swing  stanchions, 
water  in  barn,  built  in  1912;  large  new 
silo,  new  barn  26x36,  bam  30x44.  House 
watered  by  w^ell,  barns  by  well  and  fields 
by  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$9,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Price  includes  10  cows.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  Corp,  owner,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

No.  614. —  Farm  of  53  acres  located  3 
miles  from  Corfu  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  city  Batavia,  population  1,1613, 
reached  by  rail  or  good  level  highway,  3 
miles  distant.  General  surface,  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravel  loam.  Fruit,  variety  for 
home  use.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.    House,  1%  stories,  10  rooms. 


Bams  20x26,  30x40.  House,  bams  and 
fields  watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  N. 
W.  Neeland,  owner,  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  or 
Clyde  Reece,  broker,  R.  D.  No.  11,  East 
Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

No.  615. —  Farm  of  60  acres,  located  % 
mile  from  Corfu  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion ;  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  M  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  churches  and 
^  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
level  and  good.  General  surface, 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  8;  in  timber,  3.  Acres  tillable. 
52.  Fruit,  250  apple  trees,  Baldwins, 
Greenings,  Spies,  and  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  frame  42x 
25,  1^  stories,  9  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
barns  30x38,  20x60,  need  painting  and 
some  repairs.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  well  and  fields  by  sprin£^  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $5,250.  Terms, 
$3,300  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Nat- 
ural gas  in  house.  Address  L.  G.  Hil- 
bon,  owner,  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  or  Clyde 
Reece,  broker.  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  No.  11. 

.  No.  516. —  Farm  of  132  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Darien  Center  P.  O.,  R,  D.; 
1/3  mile  from  railway  station  at  Fargo ; 
on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W,  R.  R.;  1/3  mile 
from  school;  3^  miles  from  churches; 
1/3  mile  from  milk  station.  Nearest 
village  Corfu,  population  413,  3%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  level  highway. 
Altitude,  700  feet.*  Nature  of  soil,  grav'rt 
and  dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30: 
in  pasture,  12;  in  timber,  12;  acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  apples,  12 
pear  trees,  dierries,  9  plums,  3  peaches. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences, 'wire  and  rail.  House,  frame.  2 
stories,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings:  bam 
36x110  with  wing  30x70,  silo  16x30; 
hen  house,  wagon  shed  and  tool  house. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  well,  fields 
by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price 
$13,200.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  for  10  years.  Ad- 
dress I^uiese  Schell,  owner,  Darien  Cen- 
ter, N.  Y.,  or  Clvde  Reece,  agent,  R  D. 
No.  11,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

No.  617. —  Farm  of  170  acres,  located 
V2  mile  from  Darien  P.  O.  and  railway 
station;  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  H  mile 
from  school;  ^  mile  from  churches  and 
y^  mile  from  milk  suction.  HiirhwaTa 
level,  good  condition.     General  surface. 
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Tollinff.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  £irk  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  36; 
in  timber,  35;  all  kinds.  Acres  tillable, 
120.  Fruit,  8  acres  of  Baldwins,  Spies, 
etc,  4  pear,  10  cherry  and  15  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Fences,  wire,  goSd.  condition. 
House,  2-storie8,  12  rooms,  good  cellar. 
Outbuildings,  hip  roof  40x100,  root  cellar 
16x30,  poultry  house,  hog  house,  ice 
bouse  and  tool  house.  House  watered  by 
wells,  bams  by  wells,  fields  by  q>ringfi. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5  per  cent.  Address  Mrs  Wallace 
Herrington,  owner,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y., 
or  Clyde  Reece,  broker,  R.  D.  No.  11, 
East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

No.  518. —  Farm  of  87  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Corfu  P.  O.,  R.  D.;   % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Longwood 
on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C,  Lehieh  Valley  and 
D.  li.  &  W.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school 
and   churches;    80  rods  from  milk  sta- 
tion.    Highways,  State  road  and  gravel. 
General  surface,  rolling.     Altitude,  000 
feet.    Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.    Acres 
in  timber,  7;   acres,  tillable,  80;   fruit, 
2  acres  apple  orchard,  fall  and  winter 
varieties;  8  pear,  6  cherry,  4  plum,  10 
peach,  6  quince  and  2  prune  trees.  Fences, 
wire.    Frame  house,  2  stories,  12  rooms, 
veranda,  good  cellar.    Outbuildings,  bam 
36x54    with    basement,    corn    crib,    hen 
house,  wagon  house,  ice  house  and  tool 
house.    House  and  bams  watered  by  well 
and  springs;   25  miles  from  Lake  On- 
tario.    Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for 
selling,   owner  wishes  to  retire.     Price 
$7,000.      Terms,   ^   cash,    balance   6%. 
Address  Lawson  Jones,  owner.     Darien 
Center,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  51^ — Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Darien  Center  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
12;  %  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Darien;  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  % 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways,  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Attica,  7  miles  distant,  population  about 
1,869,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1,100  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  35,  about  500  sugar  maples, 
beech,  elm  and  ash,  mostly  first  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  about  8  acres 
of  apples,  small  plum  orchard;  also 
quinces,  crab  apples  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  gram,  beans  and  potatoes. 


Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  upright,  32x40,  with  wing,  26x4a 
2  stories.  Outbuildings,  basement  bam, 
40x90,  built  5  years  ago;  silo;  ice  house; 
chicken  house  and  pig  pen  combined; 
shed,  20x30;  and  sugar  house  in  woods. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
bams,  by  well;  fields,  by  stream  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  This  farm 
has  been  in  family  99  years.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from 
business.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  $3,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent. 
Address  Mrs.  Wallace  Herrington,  owner, 
Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  520. — Farm  of  52^  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Darien  Center  P.  O., 
R.  D.  10;  l\i  miles  from  railwc^  station 
at  Fargo;  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Batavia,  population 
11,613,  14  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam  and 
gravel.  Acres  in  meadow  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  3;  in  timber,  5,  maple, 
beech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  beans,  cab- 
bage, etc.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, horse  bam,  26x32;  cow  barn, 
24x56,  with  basement;  granary,  20x20; 
hen  house,  12x20;  2  sheds;  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
wells;  fields,  by  brook  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  lor  selling, 
death  in  family.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  down.  Address  A.  D.  Brown, 
owner,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  521 — Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Darien  Center  P.  0., 
R.  D.  10;  1^  mile  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Webber's  Crossing,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  school  across  from 
farm;  ly^  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  %  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Batavia,  population  11,613,  13  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Fertile 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  timber, 
10,  elm,  maple,  beech,  etc.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.  Fruit,  over  200  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
cabbage,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  good.  House, 
14  rooms,  firstclass  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, horse  barn,  tool  shed,  grain  barn, 
hog  pen,  hen  house,  milk  house,  ice  house, 
good  condition.     Watered  by  well  and 
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spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  death  in  family.  For  price  and 
terms  address  A.  D.  Brown,  owner, 
Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  522. —  Farm  of  87  acres,  located 
11/^  miles  from  Corfu  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Longwood 
on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C,  Lehigh  Valley  and 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  80  rods  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  State  road  and  gravel. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  900 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  7;  acres,  tillable,  80;  fruit, 
2  acres  apple  orchard,  fall  and  winter 
varieties;  8  pear,  6  cherry,  4  plum,  10 
peach,  6  quince  and  2  prune  trees. 
Fences,  wire.  Frame  house,  2  stories, 
12  rooms,  veranda,  good  cellar.  Out- 
buildings, barn  36x54  with  basement, 
corn  crib,  hen  house,  wagon  house,  ice 
house  and  tool  house.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well  and  springs;  25  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price  $7,000.  Terms  %  cash,  bal- 
ance 5  per  cent.  Address  Lawson  Jones, 
owner,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

TOWN   OF  ELBA 
Population  1,384 

No.  523  —  Farm  of  285  acres;  1  mile 
from  West  Shore  station;  2- miles  from 
Elba  P.  0.,  K  D.;  4  miles  from  Bata- 
via,  population,  11,613,  Soil,  rich, 
black  loam  and  gravel.  100  acres, 
meadow;  25,  pasture;  10,  timber; 
balance  in  crops.  House,  32x62,  modem 
and  in  first-class  repair.  Barns,  large 
and  fitted  for  horse  and  cattle  raising. 
Spring  and  brook  water.  Good  fences. 
2  tenant  houses.    Price,  $40,000.    Terms, 

Sart  cash,  balance  on   long  time.     Ad- 
ress  Fred  B.  Parker,  owner,  Elba,  N.  Y., 
R.  D. 

No.  524. —  Farm  of  196  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Elba  P.  0.,  and  3  miles 
from  Elba  railway  station  on  line  of 
West  Shore  R.  R. ;  14  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches  and  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  Une  gravel  road. 
Nearest  city  Batavia,  population  11,613, 
8  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface  just  rolling  enough  for 
good  drainage.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  than  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
175;  in  timber,  8,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  100  apple, 
25  pear,  10  peach,  10  cherry  trees  and 
small  fruits.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  cabbage. 


Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
Large  house  in  good  condition,  also  ten- 
ant house.  Outbuildings,  grain  bam, 
horse  bam,  cow  barn,  silo,  sheds  in  fair 
condition.  House  watered  by  well,  bam:» 
by  well  and  brook,  fields  by  windmill 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$15,000.  Terms,  small  cash  payment, 
balance  on  long  time  mortgage.  Address 
J.  W.  Jones,  owner,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

No.  625. —  Farm  of  32  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Elba  P.  O.,  R.  D.  19  and 
railway  station  on  the  West  Shore  R.  R-; 
114  miles  from  school  and  1  mile  from 
churches;  1%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Batavia, 
population  11,613,  7  mil^  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
slightly  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
and  sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  6;  in  pas- 
ture, 2;  acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  60 
apple,  12  peach,  6  cherry,  3  plum,  5 
quince  and  3  pear  trees.  Adapted  to 
all  crops.  Fences,  wire,  .in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  30x40,  wagon  house  20x 
30,  cow  shed  18x36,  wood  shed  lOxlS, 
all  in  good  condition.  House  and  bam 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price  upon 
application.  Address  Herbert  Barker, 
owner,  Elba,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    LEBOY 
Population  5,442 

No.  526. —  Farm  of  115  acres,  located 
5  miles  form  LeRoy  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  North 
LeRoy  on  line  of  Lehigh  R.  R.;  P^ 
miles  from  school  and  churches.  Five 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highway, 
good.  General  surface  of  farm,  roUinji. 
well  drained.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam,  some  stone.  Acres  in  meadow.  15 : 
in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  15,  first  and 
second  growth  of  maple  and  elm.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  30  apple  trees,  vari- 
ety of  small  fruit.  Adapted  to  ^neral 
farming.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  m  fair 
condition.  Nine-room  house  in  good  re 
pair.  Outbuildings:  barn  30x70  on  bat^t^- 
ment,  shed  16x40,  carriage  shed,  poul- 
try house,  etc.  House  and  barns  waten>d 
by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  other 
business  prospects.  Price  $6,000.  Terms 
$2;000  cash,  balance  at  5%.  Address 
Frank  Marion,  owner,  R.  D.,  LeRoy,  N. 
Y.,  or  Chapman's  Real  Estate  Agency, 
agents,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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No.  527. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  May  field  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station  on  the  F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.; 
2  miles  from  Broadalbin;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  dirt 
and  state  road.  Nearest  large  city, 
Gloversville,  population  20,642,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway,  7  miles  distant.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
745  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  heavy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  30,  hardwood,  hemlock  and 
spruce.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  12 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  dairying. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition;  2-story, 
12  room  house,  painted.  Outbuildings: 
barn  32x60  with  basement,  barn  30x30, 
hen  house  and  corn  house.  House 
watered  by  well,  bams,  by  creek,  fields, 
by  two   creeks.     Adirondack  mountains 

4  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Possession  given  at  anv  time.  Reason 
for  selling,  has  other  business.  Price, 
$3,600.  Terms,  'part  down.  Address 
B.  F.  Loucks,  owner.  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  or 
G.  W.  Haines,  agent,  Mayfleld,  N.  Y. 

No.  528.— Farm  of  100  acres,  ly, 
miles  from  LeRoy  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
way station  on  lines  of  B.  R.  &  P.  and 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  Rs.;  1%  miles  from  school 
and  churches.  Nature  of  highways,  good. 
General  surface,  level,  slightly  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  timber,  10,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  88.  Fruit,  1^4 
acres  of  apples.,  Best  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Not  much  fencing.  House, 
12  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, new  main  barn,  32x106,  16  ft. 
posts,  with  addition  20x50.  Poultry 
house,  etc.  House  watered  by  well,  barns 
by  spring,  gravity  syBtem  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Lease  expires  April  1,  1915. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price  $12,500.  Terms,  one-third 
cash.  Address  B.  F.  Loucks,  owner, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  or  Chapman's  Real  Es- 
tate Agency,  agents,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

No.  529. —  Farm  of  86  acres,  located  5 
miles  from  LeRoy  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  North  LeRoy 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface  of 
farm,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  limestone. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  pasture,  5;  in 
timber,  5;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  1 
acre  of  apples,  set  'in  1911,  variety  of 
small  fruit  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good   condition.     House,    11   rooms,   re- 


cently repaired  and  painted.  Outbuild- 
ings :  barn  36x50,  poultry  house  and  tool 
shed.  House  and  barn  watered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
family  wishes  to  move  to  city.  Price, 
$60  per  acre.  Terms  $2,100  cash  pay- 
ment. Address  F.  W.  Cook,  owner,  R.  D., 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  or  Chapman's  Real  Estate 
Agency,  agents,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

No.  530. —  Farm  of  78  acres,  located  1 
mile  from  LeRov  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Erie,  B.  R.  &  P. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R  Rs.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  churches.  Highways,  very  good. 
General  surface,  slightly  rolling.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
19;  acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  8  to  10 
acres  prime  apples,  and  variety  of  small 
fruit  for  home  use.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  wire  and  rail. 
House  oi  10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  ample 
in  size  and  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price ,  $12,300.  Terms  %  cash, 
balance  at  5  %.  Natural  gas  for  light 
and  heat  at  very  cheap  rates.  Address 
Robert  Toal,  owner,  R.  D.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y., 
or  Chapman's  Real  Estate  Agency, 
agents,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  PAVILION 
Population   1,462 

No.  531. —  Farm  of  65  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  LeRoy  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  % 
mile  from  railway  junction  of  the  B.  R. 
&  P.  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  Vi  mile 
from  school;  3%  miles  from  churches; 
3%  miles  from  butter  factory.  Nature 
of  highway,  good.  General  surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  18;  in  timber, 
15.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  4  acres 
of  Baldwin  and  King  apples,  1  acre  of 
peaches,  132  pear  trees,  ^  acre  German 
prunes  and  variety  of  small  fruit. 
Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  Nine-room 
house  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
2  barns  about  24x60  and  24x36,  newly 
shingled  and  painted,  hollow  tile  poul- 
try houfie  19x45.  Fruit  cellar  of  130 
barrels  capacity.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  desires  larger  farm. 
Price  $6,500,  reasonable  payment,  bal- 
ance at  5  %.  Address  Thomas  A. 
Spring,  owner,  R.  D.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  or 
Chapman's  Real  Estate  Agency,  agenta, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN     OF    PEMBBOKE 
Population  2,301 

Kg.  632. —  Farm  of  06  acres,  located 
\\i  miles  from  East  Pembroke  P.  0. 
and  1  mile  from  railway  station  at 
West  Batavia  on  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  High  school  and  churches. 
Highway,  state  road  and  brick.  Nearest 
city,  Batavia,  population  11,613,  5  miles 
distant.  General  surface,  mostly  level. 
Altitude,  875  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  ffravel 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  31;  acres  tillable, 
65.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  apple  orchard,  fall 
and  winter,  2  pear  and  2  plum  trees,  cur- 
rants and  berries.  Best  adapted  to  grain, 
beans  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  in 
good  condition.  Two-story  frame  house, 
10  rooms,  good  cellar  and  veranda.  Out- 
buildings: barn  30x90  with  basement, 
hen  house,  hog  house  and  granary.  House 
and  bam  watered  by  two  wells.  26 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price  $6,500.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  at  5%.  There  are  6  acres  of 
black  muck  on  this  farm.  Two  canning 
factories  within  1^  miles.  Address 
Stewart  Warren,  owner.  East  Pembroke, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  533. —  Farm  of  45  acres;  located 
2^  milee  from  Akron  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  lines  of  W.  S.  &  N.  Y. 
C.  It.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  2%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Population  of  Akron  1,677,  reached 
by  level  highway.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  660  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in 
pasture,  2;  in  timber,  2,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  42.  Fruit,  1  acre  of 
apples;  10  cherry,  6  pear,  6  plum  and 
3  quince  trees.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming  and  canning  factory  crops*. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
1%  stories,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings :  basement  bam  30x42.  Tenant 
house,  1  story,  4  rooms;  tool  shed 20x40. 
House  watered  by  drilled  well;  barns  by 
well;  fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  larger 
farm.  Price  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Ad- 
dress Jacob  Schlogenhauf,  owner,  Corfu, 
N.  Y. 

No.  634. —  Farm  of  22  acres ;  located  3 
miles  from  East  Pembroke  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  at  Wlheatville,  on  line 
of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  Va  mile  from  school; 
1/4  mile  from  churches;  3  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory 


and  5  miles  from  milk  station,  milk 
collected  at  the  door.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Batavia,  population  11,613, 
7  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway  or 
rail.  General  surface,  level.  Altitude. 
700  feet.  Nature  of  soil  gravelly  and 
black  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  10.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit, 
40  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  6 
pear,  3  cherry  trees,  in  bearing,  some 
young  peach  trees  and  grape  vines.  Be^t 
adaptea  to  garden  crops.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
frame,  10  rooms,  no  cellar,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  bam  30x40. 
poultry  house,  hog  pen,  tool  shed, 
fair  condition.  House  watered  dt 
well,  bams,  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling;  desires 
a  larger  farm.  Price  $2.00(). 
Terms  cash.  Address  0.  W.  Richmond, 
owner,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.. 
or  Frank  E.  Horning,  broker.  East  Pem- 
broke, N.  Y. 

No.  635. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Pembroke  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y^.  C.  R.  R.; 
60  rods  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
churches;  ^  mile  from  butter  and  chee$e 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest  citr. 
Batavia,  8  miles  distant,  population 
11,613,  reached  by  rail  or  gocxl  level 
highway.  Altitude,  660  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow. 
20;  in  timber,  10,  hardwood;  acres*  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  apples;  45 
pear  trees;  3  plums;  2  cherry  and  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming 
and  garden  truck.  House,  2  stories,  8 
rooms.  Bam,  30x70,  old;  usual  outbuild- 
ings. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  in  other  business.  Price. 
$3,000.  Terms,  $2,100  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%,  Address  Herbert 
Anderson,  owner,  207  Clinton  street. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  Frank  E.  Homing, 
agent,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

636. —  Farm  of  88 V^  acres;  located 
l^  mile  from  Corfu  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and  rail 
way  station  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^i 
mile  from  school  and  churches.  Milk  col- 
lected at  the  door.  Highways,  State  road. 
General  surface,  level  and  well  drained. 
Altitude,  860  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  8^;  acres  till 
able,  80.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries 
plums  and  peaches.  Best  adapted  to 
beans ;  will  raise  any  crop.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  7 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn,  32x120: 
hen  house;  ice  house;  tool  house.  House 
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watered  by  drilled  wells,  fielcU,  by 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  on  account  of  health.  Price, 
$6,500  or  $8,500  equipped.  House  is 
piped  with  gas  for  light  and  cooking. 
Address  Edward  Hunt,  owner,  R.  D., 
Corfu,  N.  Y. 

No.  637. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Corfu  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and' 
railway  station  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2 
miles  from  school  and  churches.  Milk 
collected  at  door.  Highway,  State  road. 
General  surface,  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 880  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  40;  large  sugar 
bush;  acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  2  acres 
of  apple  orchard,  young  trees,  fall  and 
winter  varieties.  -Adapted  to  gen- 
eral farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  400 
rods  new.  Two-story,  eight-room, 
frame  house,  22x22,  wing,  16x28, 
new.  Outbuildings:  barn,  35x70;  hen 
house,  hog  house,  ice  house  and  tool 
house.  Round  silo,  16x32,  in  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  2  drilled  wells, 
barns  by  3  springs,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  is  in  other  business-.  Price, 
$8,200.  Terms,  easy.  There  is  a  gas 
lease,  $40  per  year.  Address  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Horning,  owner,  R.  D.,  East  Pembroke, 
N.  Y. 

No.  638. —  Farm  of  181  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Indian  Falls  P.  0.  and  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Alabama 
on  the  West  Shore  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Highways,  good; 
25  miles  from  Buffalo,  population, 
423,716,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Altitude,  860  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  26; 
acres  tillable,  155.  Fruit,  18  acres  of 
apple  orchard,  mostly  Baldwins;  1  pear, 
6  cherry,  2  plum  trees,  1  acre  of  peaches, 
1  grape  vine,  strawberries  and  black 
raspberriea  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
com,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  beans  and  cab- 
bage. Fences  mostly  w^ire  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  28x34 ;  wood  shed ; 
veranda.  Outbuildings:  barn,  34x72, 
with  basement  of  8  feet,  painted;  hen 
house,  14x36;  hog  house  and  eranary. 
House  watered  by  two  drilled  wells; 
bam,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $66  per  acre. 
Terms,  easy.  There  is  a  gas  lease  on 
this  farm.  Address  Alva  Mileham, 
owner,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

No.  539  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  East  Pembroke  P.  0.  and 


railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  V^  mile  from  school;  20  rods  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory  and  3  miles  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  city,  Batavia,  population  11,613, 
7  miles  distant,  reached  by  good,  level 
highway.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sand  and  gravel  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  30;  in  timber,  6, 
hardwood;  acres  tillable,  102.  Fruit, 
6  apple  trees;  12  cherries;  8  pears;  19 
peaches;  3  plums  and  other  small  fruit. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
garden  truck.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. Two  houses,  one  8-room;  one 
7-room;  2  stories,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barns,  30x40  and  16x30 
with*  lean-to,  18x30;  hen  house,  hog 
house,  tool  shed.  Occupied  by  ownerr 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$9,000,  equipped.  Terms,  $5,700  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Price  in- 
cludes stock  and  tools.  Address  E.  H. 
Stone,  owner,  R.  D.,  East  Pembroke, 
N.  Y.,  or  Frank  E.  Homing,  broker. 
East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

No.  640. —  Farm  of  33  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Corfu  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
IV^  miles  from  school  and  churches. 
Milk  collected  at  door.  Highway,  State 
road.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  840  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  lime 
and  sand  loam;  y^  acre  of  timber;  acres 
tillable,  32.  Fruit,  3  acres  of  apple 
orchard;  3  pear,  2  cherry,  1  plum, 
and  2  peach  trees.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  6  rooms,  good 
cellar.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x52,  hen 
house,  hog  house.  House  and  bam  wat- 
ered by  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  two  small 
farms  and  wishes  to  buy  large  stock 
farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Dan  Bauer,  owner,  Corfu,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  541  —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Pembroke  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Milk  collected  at  door.  Highways,  mac- 
adam and  asplmlt.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  840  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  5; 
acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  4  acres  of  apple 
orchard,  some  cherries,  plums  and 
peaches.  Adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  iron  posts.  House,  H/^ 
stories,  7  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn 
28x40,  hen  house  and  granary.     House 
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and  bam  watered  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $5,125.  Two  horses,  3 
cows,  1  calf,  50  hens,  80  chickens,  plow, 
harrow,  cultivator,  wagon,  etc.,  included 
in  price.  Address  Ransom  Bacon,  owner, 
R.  D.,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

No.  642. —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
l^^  miles  from  Corfu  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ; 
1  ^  miles  from  school  and  churches.  Milk 
collected  at  door.  Highway,  State  road. 
General  surface,  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 873  ft.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  149.  Fruit,  8  acres  of  apple  or- 
chard, Baldwins  and  Spies,  2  acres  of 
pears;  6  cherry,  4  plum  and  5  peach 
trees,  currants  and  all  kinds  of  berries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  woven  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  10  rooms,  2  verandas, 
good  cellar,  painted.  Outbuildings:  barn 
30x100  with  basement,  part  new,  hen 
house,  wagon  house,  hog  house,  tool 
house,  granary  and  silo  18x28.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  drilled  well  85  feet 
deep.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price 
$16,500  equipped.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress William  Schalze,  owner,  Corfu, 
N.  Y. 

No.  643. —  Farm  of  74  acres ;  located  1 
mile  from  Pembroke  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  the  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Milk  collected  at  door.  Highway,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Akron,  population 
1,677,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  timber,  15;  acres  till- 
able, 55.     Fruit,  1  acre  of  old  orchard; 

6  acres  of  6-year-old;  4  pear,  150  cherry, 
3  plum  and  3  peach  trees,  9  grape  vines, 
10  currant  bushes  and  M>  acre  of  rasp- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  cabbage,  po- 
tatoes, oats,  wheat,  rye  and  peas.  Fences, 
wire,    in    good    condition.       1%    story, 

7  room  house.  Outbuildings:  barn 
24x40,  hen  house,  hog  house,  granary  and 
tool  house.  House  and  barn  watered  by 
tile  well;  fields,  by  stream  and  springs. 


Lake  Ontario,  25  miles  south.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  eellin^y  has  a 
larger  farm.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  John  Sebom,  owner. 
R.  D.,  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

No.  544. —  Farm  of  24  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  ot  Corfu 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school  and  churches.  Milk  collected  at 
the  door.  Highway,  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.'  Altitude,  900  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  8;  in  pasture,  5;  acres  tillable, 
24.  Fruit,  IV^  acres  of  fall  and  winter 
apples,  8  plum,  2  peach,  45  pear  and  3 
cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  7  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  bam  16x24,  hop 
house  16x16,  and  hen  house.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  wells,  25  miles  from 
Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  is  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price  on  application.  Addresfi 
F.  E.  Homing,  owner,  East  Pembroke, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    STAFFORD 
Population  1,288 

No.  545. —  Farm  of  113  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Batavia  P.  O.;  l\^  miles 
from  railway   station  on  line  of   L.   V. 
R.  R.;    %  mile  from  school;    ly^   miles 
from  churches;  1^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion.    Highways,   good,   level.     General 
surface,  slightly  rolling.     Altitude,   700 
feet.     Nature  of  soil,  25  acres  of  yellow 
clay,    balance   gravel.      Acres   that    can 
be  used  as  mes^ow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture,  13;    in  timber,  13;   acres  tillable. 
100.    Fruit,  enough  for  home  use.     Be$t 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.     Fencet^. 
wire    and    rail.      House,    2    stories.    S 
rooms.       Outbuildings:      bams     40x65. 
16x24     and     other     buildings.       House 
watered  by  wells;  bams,  by  wells,  and 
fields,    by    well.      Occupied    by    tenant. 
Price,   $10,000.     Terms   on   fm)plicatiop. 
Address  W.  S.  Spink,  owner,  33  Spink 
avenue,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  or  Clyde  Reece, 
broker,  East  Pembroke,  N".  Y. 


GREENE  COUNTY 

Area;  600  square  miles.  Population,  30,214.  Annual  precipitation,  42.7  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.7°.     Number  of  farms,  2,654.     County  seat,  CatskiU. 

Located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson 
River. 

The  surface  is  rugged  and  diversified,  with  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Catskill  mountains.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
mountains  of  Greene  County  lie  in  four  groups  which  slope  from  every  side  into 
fertile  valleys.     Clay  loam  with  occasional  deposits  of  gravel  characterize  the 
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farming  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  also  soils  of  limestone  formation.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  West  Shore  and  the  Kaaterskill,  Stony  Clove  and  Catskill 
railroads.  During  the  summer  months  thousands  of  tourists  and  summer  resi- 
dents visit  this  wonderful  region,  giving  the  farmers  a  ready  market  for  all  their 
farm  produce  in  their  home  town.  While  not  excelling  in  any  particular  crop  the 
yield  of  the  staples  is  very  good:  com,  189,104  bushels;  oats,  207,583  bushels; 
buckwheat,  92,452  bushels;  rye,  58,468  bushels;  potatoes,  160,133  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  62,748  tons.  The  domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy 
cows,  15,423;  horses,  6,174;  swine,  8,245;  sheep,  9,708;  poultry,  124,075.  Average 
value  of  farm  land,  $17.44  per  acre  and  of  improved  land,  $37.93  per  acre.  Amount 
of  milk  produced,  7,588,1)6  gallons  and  the  total  receipts  from  dairy  products  of 
the  eight  milk  stations  in  the  county,  $711,998.  There  are  144  district  schools  in 
the  county  and  an  academy  at  Catskill ;  also  seven  agricultural  organizations  to 
pronEiote  the  farmers*  interest.  The  state  has  recently  bought  about  100,000  acres  in 
order  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this  historic  region. 


TOWN    OF   COXSACKIE 

Population  3,620 

No.  646. —  Farm  of  191  acres  and  2 
acres  muck  for  fertilizer  and  pond;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Climax  P.  0.;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  West  Cox- 
sackie,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ;  IY2  miles 
from  school;  2  or  3  miles  from  churches 
of  all  denominations.  Roads,  few  hills, 
^ood.  Nearest  villages,  Coxsackic  and 
West  Coxsackie,  about  3  to  4  milc&  dis- 
tant, by  highway.  Surface,  rolling  to 
eastward.  Soil,  mellow  loam.  39  acres 
of  timber,  hickory,  white  oak,  rock  oak, 
chestnut  and  others.  Between  300  and 
400  apple  trees,  100  pear,  about  30 
plum,  and  some  cherry  trees.  Can 
raise  rye,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Fences, 
stone,  partly  good,  partly  bad.  Houses, 
in  fair  condition;  1  of  4  rooms,  attic 
and  cellar,  needs  repair;  1  of  9  rooms, 
2  cellars.  Large  barn,  with  stalls  for 
4  horses,  poor  condition.  Plenty  of  tim- 
ber to  build.  House  watered  by  spring 
water  piped  to  door,  and  well.  Fine 
view  of  the  Hudson  River  valley,  5  miles 
distant;  Caskill  Mountains,  15  miles 
cross  country  by  wagon  road.  This  farm 
is  in  a  very  beautiful  location,  with  fine 
view;  most  excellent  place  for  country 
residence,  or  for  summer  boarding  house. 
Good  hunting.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  death  of  parents.  Price, 
.*5,000.  Terms,  cash  preferred,  or  will 
take  $3,000  cash,  remainder  on  first 
mortgage.  Address  C.  Doolan,  owner, 
Climax,  N.  Y.,  or  56  Elm  street,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  DUBHAM 
Population  1,475 

No.  547  —  Farm  of  140  acres ;  1  mile 
from  P.  O.,  on  line  of  Catskill  Mountain 
R.  R.;  10  miles  from  railway  station; 
3^4     mile     from    school    and    churches; 


R.  D.  1  from  Freehold;  1  mile  from 
creamery.  Highways,  good,  rolling. 
Nearest .  village,  Durham,  1  mile 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Surface  of  farm, 
nearly  level.  Soil,  clay  loam,  fer- 
tile. Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  85;  in  timber,  10,  hem- 
lock, basswood,  elm,  hickory  and  beech; 
acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  100  apple 
and  25  pear  trees,  variety  of  plums, 
some  peaches.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  1^  stories,  first-class  condi- 
tion. Barns:  76x30,  with  basement  and 
stables  for  22  cows,  4  horses,  box  stall; 
another,  36x30,  with  basement.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  fields-,  by 
springs  and  brook;  barn,  by  cistern. 
Catskill  Mountains  and  Berkshire  Hills 
visible  from  lawn.  Crystal  Lake  and 
others,  8  miles  distant.  This  farm  is 
beautifully  located;  would  make  an  ideal 
country  residence.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms  to  suit  buyer.  Name  and  address 
of  owner,  0.  W.  More,  Durham,  N.  Y. 

No.  548  —  Farm  of  154  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  'Station  on  line  of  W.  S. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school;  IV^  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory;  1%  miles  from  milk 
station;  1^  miles  from  Norton  Hill 
village  and  skimming  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Oak  Hill, 
population,  500,  distant  3  miles,  by  high- 
way. Surface,  level,  sloping  slightly  to 
south.  Good  soil,  50  acres  of  meadow; 
20  acres  of  natural  pasture;  8  acres  of 
timber,  white  oak  and  pine;  125 
acres  tillable;  150  apple  and  150 
pear  trees,  all  first-class  varieties.  Land 
adapted  to  raising  of  rye,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  of  stone  and  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. Comfortable  12-room  house,  V/2 
stories,  24x36.     Good  barn,  72x30 ;   sheep 
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house,  52x18 ;  wagon  house,  30x24 ;  gran- 
ary, 20x16;  pig  pen,  20x16.  House  has 
spring  water  J  barns  have  water  in  yard; 
fields  have  springs.  The  Gatskill  Moun- 
tains are  8  miles  distant.  Direct  road 
from  Goxsackie  to  Oak  Hill.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owper  is 
too  old  to  work  farm.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Barton  Miller,  owner, 
Norton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    LEXINGTON 
Population   1,054 

No.  549. —  Farm  of  122  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  VVestkill  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  11 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Shandaken, 
on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  7  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Nature  of  highways, 
good.  General  surface,  part  level, 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  2,000  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  22;  mostly 
maple;  acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  65 
apple,  4  plum  and  2  cherry  trees;  pear, 
currants  and  gooseberries.  Best  adapt- 
ed to  hay,  sr&in  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
mostly  wall,  fair  condition.  House, 
9  rooms,  large,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  bam,  30x40;  bam  and 
shed  combined,  24x43,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  barn  and  fields  wat- 
ered by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  half  cash.  Will 
consider  renting  with  option  to  buy. 
Address  G.  W.  Butler,  owner,  Westkill, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  agents,  23 
Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

TOWN  OF   NEW  BALTIMORE 
Population   1,936 

No.  550. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Grapeville  P.  O.;  8  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Goxsackie,  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.  and  Hudson  River 
boats;  1  mile  from  school;  IV2  miles 
fio:.i  Baptist  church;  5  miles  from  but- 
ter factory.  Highways,  good,  partly 
State  road.  Nearest  large  village,  Gox- 
sackie, population  2,494,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
64;  in  muck,  5;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  25,  hemlock,  pine,  chestnut 
and  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
200  apple,  a  few  pear,  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  also  4  acres  of  huckleberries 
and  strawberries;  25  butternut  trees. 
Best  adapted  to   rye,   buckwheat,   oats, 


potatoes,  grass  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone 
and  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  lu 
room&  and  closet,  painted,  stone  cellar, 
in  fair  condition.  Bams,  ample 
room,  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barns,  by  running  wat^r; 
fields,  by  springs  and  creek.  Pond  of  1 
acre,  35  to  40-horsepower,  9  miles  from 
Hudson  River;  16  miles  from  Gatskill 
Mountains.  Good  locality  for  boarders. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health.  Will  sell  stodw,  ab<mt 
20  head,  farming  tools,  reasonably. 
It  i&  on  mail  route  No.  1  and  is  handy 
to  auto  bus  line,  which  meets  all  train:; 
and  boats,  about  20  miles  from  Albany. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 
E.  D.  Stewart,  owner,  Urlton,  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  551. —  Farm  of  140  acres,  situated 
2  miles  from  Med  way  P.  0.,  and  5  miles 
from  New  Baltimore  railway  station,  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  Highways, 
good.  Good  soil,  adapted  to  general 
farming.  Acres  tillable,  125;  acres  in 
timber,  12,  chestnut,  oak  and  pine,  me- 
dium size.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees  and 
some  other  fruit.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Fences,  stone  and  rail,  fair  condition. 
House,  25x45;  wing,  18x20,  fair  condi- 
tion; 2  barns,  shed  and  carriage  house, 
in  medium  condition.  Watered  by 
spring,  stream  and  pond.  Price,  $2,IKh>. 
Terms,  one-third  cash,  balance  easy. 
Address  Burton  G.  Palmer,  owner,  Med- 
way,  N.  Y. 

No.  552. —  Farm  of  60  acres,  located 
40  rods  from  Medway  P.  O.  and  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Goxsackie,  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.  Highways,  in  good 
condition.  Soil,  clay,  gravel,  loam  and 
muck.  Best  adapted  to  truck  or  gen- 
eral farming;  50  acres  tillable.  Some 
timber,  pine  and  oak.  Fruit,  applets 
pears  and  plums,  about  300  tree>. 
Fences,  mostly  stone,  good  repair.  Two 
large  barns.  No  house.  Watered  by 
wells  and  stream.  Reason  for  8ellin<r, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
one-half  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress Burton  G.  Palmer,  *  owner,  Med- 
way, N.  Y. 

No.  553. —  Farm  of  9  acres,  located 
near  P.  O.,  8  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Goxsackie;  on  line  of  West  Shore 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  churches.  Hi^jli- 
ways,  good.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  2;  in  timber. 
2;  small.  Acres  tillable,  5.  Fruit,  10 
apple    trees,    a    few   pears    and    pluin*^. 
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HouBf,  2  Btoriee,  good  condition.  Bam 
ntnall,  in  good  condition,  painted;  good 
_  ...I.. —  house  12x16.  HouBe  watered 
bams,  by  well ;  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  esUte.  Price,  $000. 
Terms,  $600  caah,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  V.  E.  Clow,  owner,  Qrapevifie, 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  654. —  Farm  of  194  acres,  located 
3  milcB  from  Ravena  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station  on  the  Weat  Shore  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  scliool ;  3/  miles  from 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Nature  of 
highwaya,  good,  a  little  hilly.  Nearest 
citv,  Albany,  population  100,253,  16 
tnileB  distant,  reached  by   rail  or   high- 


black   soil.     Ac^es   in   meadow,    100;    in 

iia^ture,  5Q;  in  timber,  35,  pine  and  hem- 
ock;  acres  tillable,  160.  Fruit,  800  ap- 
ple trees  50  pears,  some  cherries  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye, 
wheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall 
and  woven  wire.  House,  2Sz42,  new,  2 
stories,  gas  and  all  modem  improve- 
ments. Outbuildings:  barns  with  sta- 
bles, 2  large  wagon  houses,  bog  house 
and  poultry  house  for  150  hens.  House 
and  barne  watered  by  springs  piped  into 
same;  fields,  by  spring  and  small 
stream;  4  miles  from  Hudson  river. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
caah  preferred  or  terms  made  easy.  This 
farm  has  two  tenant  houses,  cider  mill 
and  bay  barn.  Address  Clifton  Bedell, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Area,  1,745  square  miles.  Population,  4,373.  Number  of  farms,  470.  County 
seat.  Lake  Pleasant. 

This  county  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  great  wilderneas  region  of  north- 
eastern New  York. 

Its  surface  is  rugged,  mountainous,  rocky  and  is  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
Massive  ranges  of  mountains  cross  each  other  in  various  directions.  Within  the 
valleys  between  these  mountain  ranges  are  several  remarkable  chains  of  lakes, 
many  of  them  connected  by  streams  affording  boat  navigation.  These  lakes  are 
long  and  narrow  bordered  by  sfeep  banks  and  high  mountain  peaks.  The  waters 
are  clear,  cold  and  pure  and  discharge  in  almost  all  directions.  The  entire  county 
ia  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Adirondack  Park  which  also  includes  a  part 
of   Franklin,  St.  Lawrence.  Essex,  Warren  and  Herkimer  counties.     The  region   is 
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Address     Mrs.     Burdette     H.     Bowers, 
owner,  358  Ann  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  LAKE  PLEASANT 
Population  458 

No.  556. —  Farm  of  160  acres,  locatM 
1,500  feet  from  Lake  Pleasant  P.  O.,  30 
miles  from  Northville  on  line  of  F.,  J. 
&  G.  R.  R.;  20  miles  of  this  State  road, 
balance  building;  ^  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Methodist  church.  High- 
ways, nearly  all  State  road.  General 
surface  gently  rolling.  Altitude,  1,800 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  black  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  50;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,   18;    in  timber,  82;    hard 


and  soft  wood,  first  and  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  potatoes,  hay  and  vegetable;*. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  good  condition 
House,  8  rooms  and  bath,  running  water, 
also  house  of  7  rooms  and  open  fire- 
place. Outbuildings,  barn  30x40,  good 
condition,  ice  house  and  wood  shed  for 
each  house.  House  watered  by  running 
water  and  well,  barns,  by  well  at  house, 
fields,  by  brooks.  Lake  Pleasant,  Sacun- 
daga  Lake  and  20  others  within  short 
distance.  Occupied  by  caretaker.  Reason 
for  selling,  no  use  for  property  at  pres- 
ent. Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  easy.  Ad 
dress  George  McVeigh,  Slingerlands. 
N.  Y. 


HERiaMER    COUNTY 

Area,  1,754  square  miles.  Population  56,356.  Annual  precipitation,  50.68  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  43.2^.  Kumber  of  farms,  3,0^.    County  seat,   Herkimer. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  a  long,  narrow 
oount\\  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mohawk  and  Black  Rivers  and  also  drained  by 
the  East  and  West  Canada  Creeks  and  the  Moose  River. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with  high  ridges,  steep  hills,  valleys  and  extensive 
forests.  A  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  has  the  same  general 
features  of  the  other  regions  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  southern  part  of  the  county, 
below  the  north  branch  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  becomes  gently  undulating  and 
suitable  for  agriculture.  The  soil  most  commonly  found  is  a  yellow  clay  loam, 
although  in  the  valleys  along  the  West  Canada  Creek  and  the  Mohawk  River  the 
black  slaty  loam  predominates.  The  southern  party  of  the  county  is  intersected 
by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  northern  part  by 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  Electric  lines  extend  from  Little 
Falls  through  Herkimer  to  Utica  and  from  Herkimer  to  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego 
county,  thus  giving  ample  local  markets.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is 
$19,607,700,  an  increase  of  30.4  per  cent,  over  the  value  shown  in  1900.  The  lead- 
ing crops  are  corn,  172,573  bushels;  oats,  511,560  bushels;  barley,  16,699  buahels; 
buckwheat,  26,793  bushels;  potatoes,  520,121  bushels;  hops,  15,200  pounds;  hay  and 
forage,  190,797  tons.  Average  price  of  improved  land  is  $29.30.  Domestic  animals 
reported:  Dairy  cows,  40,423;  horses,  8,213;  swine,  9,754;  sheep,  2,957;  poultry, 
134,528;  production  of  milk,  21,747,574  gallons.  Total  receipts  from  sale  of  dairy 
products,  $2,175,797.  There  are  92  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county,  183 
district  schools  with  academies  at  Herkimer  and  Little  Falls.  These  with  the 
splendid  high  schools  of  the  towns  and  villages  offer  educational  privileges  of  the 
highest  rank  for  the  residents  of  the  county.  The  agricultural  organizations  are 
made  up  of  a  county  agricultural  society  and  20  granges. 


T0WI7  OF  COLUMBIA 

Population  1,071 

No.  557. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Ilion  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cedar- 
ville  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  Protes- 
tant church,  IVi  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  cheese  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station;  8  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  hilly.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay,  good. 
Acres  in   me»dow,   50;    in   natural   pas- 


ture, 65;  in  timber,  20,  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  115.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
20x30,  2  stories.  Outbuildings:  base- 
ment barn,  30x70;  bam,  24x52,  good 
condition;  also  bam,  20x44.  House 
watered  by  pump;  bams  and  fields,  by 
pond.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  o^vner  in  other  business.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  one-third  dowTi,  balance 
on  mortgage  for  term  of  years.  Address 
Chas  D.  Hopkins,  owner,  Cedarville, 
N.  Y. 
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No,  668. —  Farm  of  130  acres,  located 
6    miles  from  Richfield   Springs  P.  0.» 
R.  D.  No.  4y  and  2  miles  from  railway 
utation  at  Millers  Mills  on  line  of  D., 
Li.  &  W.  R.  R.;   1  mile  from  school;    1 
mile   from   churches   and  2   miles   from 
milk     station.     Highways,     dirt     road. 
Oeneral  surface,  rolling.    Altitude,  1,680 
feet..  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.    Acres 
that  can   be  used  as  meadow,    120;    in 
natural  pasture,  8;  in  timber,  2,  maple 
and  beech.     Acres  tillable,   120.     Fruit, 
lO  apple,  4  plum,  3  cherrv  trees.    Best, 
adapted  to  potatoes,  timothy,  clover  and 
alfalfa.    Fences,  barbed  and  woven  wire. 
House,   in   fair  condition.     Three  barns 
sufficient   for   all   crops,   stock  and  ma- 
chinery.   House  watered  by  well,  barns, 
by    water   pumped   by   gasoline   engine. 
Unadilla   river   starts   on    rear    end    of 
farm.     Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for 
selling,  desires  a  smaller  farm.     Price, 
$4,200.     Terms,  cash.     Address  John  H. 
House^  owner,  Richfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  569. —  Farm  of  105  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  Ilion  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  3%  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  milk  station  and 
5  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, State  road  within  1  mile.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
in'a^^l  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  15.  Fruit,  60  apple,  15 
plum  and  2  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farm  crops  and  fruit.  Fences, 
good.  House,  large,  10-room,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  dairy  bam  built 
this  year  32x70,  for  26  cows,  large 
poultry  house,  and  several  other  build- 
ings, all  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well,  bams,  by  well,  fields, 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling  other  business.  Price,  $6,300. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. All  stock  and  tools  can  be  pur- 
chased with  the  farm  at  a  very  reason- 
able price.  Address  Francis  Ackler, 
owner,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  E.  Head, 
Farm  Agency,  114  Arcade  Building, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

No.  660. —  Farm  of  241  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  South  Columbia  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  4,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  church;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory;  1 
mile  from  milk  station  and  3  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  General  sur- 
face, level.  Nature  of  soil,  limestone. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  100; 


in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  41, 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  176. 
1^'ruit,  100  varieties,  apples,  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Best  adapted  to 
oats  and  corn.  Fences,  wire  in  good 
condition.  House,  large  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barn  80x40,  nearly  new.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  and  fields,  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price  $10,- 
000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  John  Kayner,  ad- 
ministrator, R.  D.  No.  2,  West  Winfield, 
N.  Y. 

No.  661. —  Farm  of  165  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Ilion  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
Protestant  church,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 8  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  hilly.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  light  clay.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  40.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes  and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  26x36,  1^  stories; 
house,  18x24,  1^^  stories.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x66;  stables,  16x66.  House 
watered  by  pump,  fields  by  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  living  in  village.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Chas.  D.  Hopkins,  owner, 
Oedarville,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF   DANUBE 
Population  941 

No.  562. —  Farm  of  166  acres,  located 
1^  miles  from  Ne\N'ville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  5; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Indian 
Castle  on  line  of  W.S.  R.  R.;  VA  miles 
from  school,  churches  and  cheese  lactory ; 
5  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city.  Little  Falls,  pop- 
ulation 12,273,  7^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
fairly  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  90;  ih  natural  pasture, 
90;  in  timber,  10,  hemlock,  pine,  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  grain.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  24x30,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: bam,  75x30,  poor  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  bam,  by  run- 
ning, water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  one-half  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  D.  A.  Van  Allen, 
owner.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  6. 
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No.  663. —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
2H  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
4,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  W.  S. 
R.  R.;  2^  miles  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  churches  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  part  hilly,  hut  good.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  tim- 
her,  10,  second  grovH^h.  Acres  tillable, 
125.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm  prod- 
ucts. Fences,  good.  13-room  house,  bath 
and  water,  fine  condition.  Outbuildings, 
bam,  several  sheds  and  windmill,  all  in 
fine  condition.  House  watered  by  spring, 
bams,  by  spring  and  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $60  per  acre.  Terms, 
^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
George  H.  Davis,  owner,  Frankfort,  N. 
Y.,  or  Clarence  L.  Fox,  broker,  Frank- 
fort, N.  Y. 

No.  564. —  Farm  of  56  acres,  located 
3^  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  W.  S.  &  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  3^  miles  from  school;  3^  miles 
from  churches  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good,  level.  General  surface, 
hilly  and  rolling.  Altitude,  620  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  26;  in 
timber,  10,  second  growth,  ash  and  ma- 
ple. Acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  10  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  market  garden- 
ing. Fences  wire,  good  condition.  House 
20x28,  fair  condition.  Bam  25x60, 
needs  some  repairs.  House  watered  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  t^ant.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 

fa^e.      Address    Wayne    Davis,    owner, 
rankfort,   N.  Y.,   or   Clarence  L.   Fox, 
broker,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

No.  565. —  Farm  of  19  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
2  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from  Meth- 
odist church  and  3^  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  3'^  miles  of 
State  road;  %  mile  country  road,  level. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  580 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  19.  Fruit,  a  few 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  market  gar- 
dening. Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
7  room  house,  good  condition.  Good 
barn,  will  stable  3  horses  and  4  cows. 
House  watered  by  well,  fields,  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling 
ill  health.  Price,  $2,250.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
H.  Grants,  owner,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  or 
Clarence  L.  Fox,  broker,  Frankfort, 
N.  Y. 


No.  566. —  Farm  of  263  acres^ -located 
3  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  K.; 
^  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches  and  3  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  General  surface  of  farm,  lereL 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  natural 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  25;  various 
kinds,  some  maple.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fences,  wire,  in  first 
class  condition.  House,  11  rooms,  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Outbuildings;  dairy 
bam  44x105,  with  54  stanchions,  horse 
barn  26x48,  wagon  house,  milk  house 
with  concrete  tub  and  running  water. 
House  watered  by  well,  bams,  by  spring, 
fields,  by  brooks.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business.  Price 
$16,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage;  price  includes  46  cows,  8 
yearlmg  heifers,  1  Holstein  bull,  5 
work  horses,  2  colts,  35  hens  and  all 
farming  implements.     Address  Herl^rt 

B.  Clemens,  owner,  Frankfort,  N.  Y., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  or  W.  E.  Head  Farm 
Agency,  114  Arcade  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

No.  567. —  Farm  of  65  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2Vfr  miles  from 
churches;  2%  miles  from  milk  station 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Acres 
in  timber,  a  small  amount.  Fruit,  60 
apple  trees  and  a  few  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  garden 
truck.  Fences,  rail,  good  condition.  12- 
room  house  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: horse  bam,  ho^  house,  poul- 
try house,  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  busineso.  Price, 
$6,500,  including  stock  and  crops  if  sold 
at  once.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Greo.  Corddo, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  or  H.  H. 
Ingham,  broker,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

No.  568. —  Farm  of  22  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  W.  S.  &  N.  Y.* 

C.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^ 
miles  from  churches  and  2%  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  300  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  11;  in  natural  pasture,  4; 
in  timber,  small  amount;  acres  tUlahle. 
15.  Fruit,  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes  and  com.  Fences,  rail,  fair 
condition.  Small  house,  poor  condition. 
Good  bam,  30x40.  House  watered  by 
well.     Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for 
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selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $700.  TermB, 
$300  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Agnes  Wormouth,  owner,  Frank- 
fort, N.  Y.,  or  H.  H.  Ingham,  broker, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   OEBMAN   FLATS 

Population  10,160 

No.  569. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Ilion  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  W.  S. 
R.  R.  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  4^  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  7^;  in  timber,  7^» 
small;  acres  tillable,  33^.  Fruit,  25  apple 
trees  and  some  small  fruit.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  fair  condition. 
Good  sized  bam,  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  spring,  bams,  by  spring  and 
fields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Gorey,  owner,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

No.  570. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
Yj  niile  from  Herkimer  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
3,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;   %  mile  from  school;   %  mile 
from  churches  and  1^  miles  from  milk 
station.    Highways,  State  road.    Nature 
of  soil,  black  loam.    Acres  in  timber,  12, 
hemlock,  maple,  etc.     Fruit,  apples  and 
pears.      Best   adapted   to   dairy mg  .  and 
grain.     Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,    22    rooms.      Outbuildinss :    cow 
barn  40x80,  horse  barn  20x30,  hog  and 
poultry  house,  corn  house  16x20.    House 
watered    by    well    and    running    water, 
bams,    by    running    water,    fields,    by 
spring   and   brook.    Mohawk   river   and 
Barge  canal  pass  the  house.     Occupied 
by  owner.     Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $16,000.    Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  65^.    Address  Adam 
Darger,  owner,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  LITTLE  FALLS 

Population  638 

No.  671. —  Farm  of  166  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Little 
Falls  on  line  of  W.  S.  Ry.;  50 
rods  from  school  and  Methodist 
church;  66  rods  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 1  mile  from  milk  station;  7 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rollin^r.  Acres  in  meadow, 
56;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  6; 
maple,    beech,    basswood    and    hemlock. 
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Acres  tillable,  160.  Fruit,  good  apple 
orchard,  also  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  corn,  .oats  and  barlev. 
Fences,  cedar  post  and  wire,  good  con<fi- 
tion.  House,  new,  14  rooms,  line  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  bam,  36x85;  cow 
bam  attached,  125x18.  Water  in 
house  and  barn,  fields  watered  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $46  per  acre 
or  $55  per  acre  with  tools,  crops,  etc. 
Address  A.  B.  Davis,  owner,  4  John 
Street,  Ilion,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  572. —  Farm  of  166  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Mohawk ,  or  Little  Falls 
P.  0.,  R.  D.  3;  Mohawk  on  line  of  West 
Shore  R.  R.  and  Little  Falls  on  Rome 
Trolley  line  and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
improved  dirt  road.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  65;  in  pas- 
ture, 95 ;  in  timber,  6,  beech,  birch,  maple 
and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  160.  Fruit, 
very  good  apple  orchard,  few  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  com  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  painted,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildingB:  barn,  85x36,  18  ft.  posts,  2- 
floor,  cow  barn  attached,  120x17; 
wagon  house,  machinery  bam,  hen  house 
and  hog  house.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Farm  is  leased  with  privilege, of  selling 
at  any  time.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
is  in  ill  health.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms, 
$1,500  down.  Address  A.  B.  Davis, 
owner,  16  John  Street,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  HANHEIM 
Population  3,355 

No.  673. —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Little  Falls  P.  0..  R.  D.; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Dolge- 
ville  on  line  of  Little  Falls  and  Dolge- 
ville  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  factory; 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  2^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  State 
road.  Nearest  village,  Dolgeville,  pop- 
ulation 2,685.  General  surface  of  farm, 
hilly.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  pasture  45;  acres  till- 
able, 65.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  20x30,  wing. 
16x24,  fair  condition.  Barns,  30x40  and 
20x30.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
city  water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  death  in  family.  Price. 
$1,000.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Aaron  Spoor,  owner, 
Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN   OF   NEWPORT 
Population  1,490 

No.  674. —  Farm  of  207  acres;  located 
2  miles-  from  Newport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  M.  &  M. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
testant  churches  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  State  road.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  200;  in  natural  pasture,  7. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  25  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  90x36;  horse  barn, 
26x32.  Watered  by  spring.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address  VVm. 
Fitzgerald,  owner,  Newport,  N.   Y. 

No.  575. —  Farm  of  79  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Newport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Mohawk  and 
Malone  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;,  2 
miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory,  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Population  of  Newport, 
583,  reached  by  State  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  hilly.  Nature  of  soil, 
black  loam  with  limestone  bottom.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  49;  acres 
tillable,  30.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Barn,  30x70,  silo,  all 
in  good  condition.  Reason  for .  selling, 
to  settle  estate.  Price,  $4,000.  Address 
George  H.  O'Connor,  owner,  Newport, 
N.  Y. 

No.  576  —  Farm  of  195  acred;  located 
2^  miles  from  Newport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  M.  & 
M.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
food.  Nearest  village,  Newport,  popu- 
ation,  583;  2  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  95;  In  natural  pas- 
ture, 100;  in  timber,  5,  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Fruit,  100  apple,  10  plum 
and  10  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Two-story  house,  good  condition. 
Barn,  100x40  feet,  good  condition.  House 
and  bam  watered  by  spring,  fields,  by 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $10,000.  This  price  includes  the 
dairy  and  farming  utensils.  Address 
Mrs.  James  Hawthorn,  owner,  Newport, 
N.  Y. 


No.  577. —  Farm  of  155  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Newport  P.  O.  R.  D.,  and 
railway    station    on   line    of    M.    &    M. 
R.  R.;  5  rods  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station  and 
2  miles  from  condensing  plant.     High- 
ways, State  road.     Nearest  city,  Little 
Falls,   population   12,273,    12   miles    dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral  surface,    rolling.     Nature    of    soil, 
gravel  loam.    Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  75;   in  natural  pasture,  80;    in 
timber,  10,  hardwood  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  75.    Fruit,  50  apple  trees.    Best 
adapted  to  dairying,     fences,  wire  and 
stone    wall,    good    condition.    2-fainily 
house,  good  condition.     Outbuildings:    2 
barns,  40x50,  good  condition,  with  slate 
roof  and  basement;   1  horse  bam,  Rood 
condition.     House  and  barns  watered  by 
spring,  fields  by  creek.  White  creek  runs 
through  farm.    Occupied  by  owner.    Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health.    Price,  $8,000. 
lerms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortga^. 
Address  C.  D.   Smith,  owner,  Newport, 
N.  Y. 

No.  578. —  Farm  of  37  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  ^2  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Newport  on  line  of 
M.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  14  niile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches  and  %  mile  from 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  vula^, 
Newport,  population  583,  %  mile  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  rich  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  37 ; 
acres  tillable,  37.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  grain  of  any  kind.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  Fields  watered  by 
brook.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an 
estate.  No  buildings.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Bert  Hall,  owner, 
Amsterdam,  N.   Y. 

No.  579. —  Farm  of  132  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Newport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school,  churches,  but- 
ter factory,  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
village,  Newport,  population  583,  1  mile 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface,  hilly.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
50 ;  in  natural  pasture,  82 ;  acres  tillable, 
50.  Best  adapted  fx)  grazing  and  poul- 
try raising.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
There  are  5  springs  on  this  farm.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Harrv  Decker,  owner.  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. 
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TOWN    OF   RUSSIA 
Population  1,772 

No.  680. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Grant  P.  0.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hinckley  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Population  of  Hinckley  586,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface,  level  and 
hilly.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture, 
50;  in  timber,  1,  maple;  acres  tillable, 
75.  Fruit,  for  home  use.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  rail, 
board  and  wire.  House,  fair  condition, 
large.  Outbuildings:  3  good  sized  barns, 
hog  house,  corn  crib,  large  store  house, 
all  fair  -condition.  House  watered  by 
well,  barns  and  fields,  by  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  R.  H.  Popper,  owner.  Grant, 
N.  Y. 

No.  681. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Hinckley 
on  line  of  Mohawk  and  Malone  R.  R.; 
1^  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  4  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, some  small  hills.  General  surface, 
mostly  level.  Altitude,  1,240  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  than  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  150;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  30,  maple  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  some  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  berries  and  all  kinds  of 
gardening.  Fences,  wire,  needs  new 
fences.  Large  12-room  house,  in 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  large  base- 
ment barn,  stable  for  20  cows  and  4 
horses,  other  buildings.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well  and  cistern,  fields,  by 
never  failing  springs  and  brook.  Man- 
aged by  occupant  of  adjoining  farm. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$2,300.  Terms,  $600  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Douglas  Smith, 
owner,  100  Young  Place,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
or  George  P.  Smith,  broker,  Hinckley, 
N.  Y. 

No.  582. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Poland  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Gloversville,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 

2  miles  from  school;  2  miles .  from 
cheese  factory;  2%  miles  from  milk 
station  and  9  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Poland,  population  366,  5  miles  distant. 


reached  Dy  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,225  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  both  heavy  and  light. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  25, 
maple  and  beech;  acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  apples  and  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat 
and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
Eight-room  house,  in  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  cow  barn  30x50,  fair  con- 
dition, horse  bam  30x60,  basement  under 
both,  barn  30x40.  House  watered  by 
running  water,  bams,  by  water  in  tank, 
and  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  , 
$7X)00.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Mrs. 
Lillias  Forrest,  owner,  R.  F.  t).,  Poland, 
N.  Y. 

Ng.  583. —  Farm  of  162  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Grant  P.  0.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hinckley  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1^  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Population  of  Hinckley,  586,  reached  by 
State  road.  General 'surface,  pastures 
rolling,  meadow,  flat  and  level.  Altitude, 
1,220  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture,  90;  in  tim- 
ber 10,  spruce  and  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  10  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  oats,  corn,  barley  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, cow  barn  28x75  with  base- 
ment, horse  barn  24  x  40  with  basement, 
shop  20  X  30,  hay  barn,  poultry  house. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  running 
water,  fields,  by  springs.  Black  creek  % 
mile  distant.  Farm  on  banks  of  Hinck- 
ley reservoir.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms  easy.  Address,  George  Oarlock, 
owner,  Grant,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  SALISBURY 

Population  1,468 

No.  584. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Little  Falls,  P.  0.  R.  D. 
No.  1;  6  miles  from  railway  station,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  school  on  prop- 
erty; 2  miles  from  Presbyterian  church; 
3  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  7  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good 
country  road  and  State  road.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow  100,  in  natural 
pasture,  75;    acres  tillable,   190.     Best 
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adapted  to  potatoes,  haj,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. House,  9  rooms  and  large  hall,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  cow  bam, 
hay  barn,  with  silo,  very  good  condition, 
horse  barn,  good  condition,  three  other 
buildings,  small,  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house,  piped  from  spring,  bams  same, 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress J.  Kirby  Burrell,  owner,  17  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City;  Rogers  &  Ash, 
Broker^  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  WABBBN 
Population  1,071 

No.  686. —  Farm  of  107  acres;  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warren  P.  O.  and 
Richfield  Springs  station,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Loamy  soil,  adapted  to 
general  farming  and  stock  raising. 
Some  fruit;  25  acres  timber;  40  acres 
meadow;  50  acres  tillable.  House, 
barns  and  outbuildings  sufficient  for 
farm  and  in  good  repair.  Well  watered. 
Fairly  fenced.  Price,  $2,400.  Margaret 
Grouse,  owner,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y., 
R,  D. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Area,  1,868  square  miles.  Population,  80,382.  Annual  precipitation,  40.38  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.2**.    Number  of  farms,  5,778.  County  seat,  Watertown. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Ontario.  The  Black  and 
Indian  Rivers  traverse  the  county  affording  abundant  water  power  which  has  not 
yet  been  very  greatly  developed. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with  gentle  undulations,  abrupt  terraces  and  deep 
ravines.  Along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  the  soil  is  the  same 
gravelly  alluvium  found  near  the  shore  of  the  other  lake  counties.  Further  inland 
the  surface  is  generally  level  or  gently  undulating.  On  the  second  level  ran^rin^ 
from  600  to  900  feet  above  the  lake  the  surface  is  more  rolling  and  the  soil  becomes 
a  rich,  clay  loam.  Southeast  of  this,  and  extending  into  Lewis  County,  the  surface 
is  hilly  and  diversified  with  deep  ravines  and  abrupt  terraces.  Clay  loam  soil 
still  predominates,  but  much  black  loam  is  found.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is 
covered  with  forest  in  which  ash,  oak,  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  spruce  and  sug^ar 
maple  are  found.  The  well-known  Potsdam  sandstone  is  found  in  this  county  and 
also  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore. 

The  foUoiffing  crops  were  reported:  Corn,  240,800  bushels;  oats,  2,050,568  bushels; 
barley,  80,141  bushels;  buckwheat,  32,960  bushels;  dry  beans,  15,632  bushels; 
potatoes,  789,027  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  341,544  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  is  $40,095,331,  an  increase  of  27.6  per  cent  over  the  census  of  1900.  The 
average  value  of  improved  land  in  the  county  is  $43.13  per  acre.  Domestic  animals; 
dairy  cows,  64,855;  horses,  17,746;  swine,  19,818;  sheep,  12,059;  poultry,  230,378. 
Total  production  of  milk,  32,881,485  gallons  and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  $3,287,056.  The  county  is  intersected  and  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  the  R.,  W.  &  O.  railway  lines  and  trolley  lines,  giving  ample  transporta- 
tion, facilities.  Watertown,  a  great  railroad  center,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  the  greatest  cheese  market  in  the  United  States. 
Along  the  St.  Lawrence  shore  are  located  many  large  hotels  and  cottages  which 
accomodate  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  annually  visit  the  Thousand  Islands, 
thus  a  great  local  market  is  had  for  all  farm  produce.  There  are  347  district 
schools  in  the  county  with  academies  at  Watertown  and  Carthage;  168  dairy  stations 
and  factories  furnish  nearby  market  for  milk.  There  are  two  county  fair  societies, 
one  Holstein-Friesian  breeder's  club,  one  Patron  of  Industry,  three  subordinate 
granges  and  one  Pomona  grange,  all  organized  and  worked  for  some  one  or  more 
agri<mltural  interest. 


TOWN   OF   ALEXANDRIA 
Population  4,259 

No.  586. —  Farm  of  240  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Alexandria  Bay  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1;  6  miles  from  railway  station, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;    VA  miles 


to  trolley  line;  %  mile  from  school; 
2%  miles  from  churches;  2%  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  cheese  factory; 
6  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Several  parks  and  summer 
homes  of  wealthy  people  near  this  farm, 
so  there  is  a  good  market.    The  nearest 
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large  village  is  Alexandria  Bay,  located 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  for  tourists.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  clay  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  135;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  30,  elm,  ash,  maple,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  175  to  200.  Fruit^  some  apples 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  vegetables.  Fences,  stone  wall,  rail, 
post  and  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
20x30,  with  wing  14x32.  Outbuildings, 
ample  for  size  oi  farm.  Watered,  house, 
by  water  piped,  barns,  by  pump,  fields, 
by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Keason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $40  per  acre.  Terms, 
from  60%  to  76%  can  remain  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Farm  can  also  be  pur- 
chased on  contract  by  paying  10%  at 
time  of  taking  possession.  Address  T.  F. 
Kavanaugh,  owner,  Alexandria  Bay, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or  on 
shares. 

TOWN  OF  CLAYTON 

Population  4,028 

No.  587. —  Farm  of  153  acres;  4  miles 
from  Cape  Vincent  station  and  10  miles 
from  Clayton  P.  O.  This  farm  is  located 
on  Carlton  island.  Has  1  mile  shore 
front  on  St.  Lawrence  River.  All  fine 
farming  land.  House,  2  stories, 
20x40^  with  wing,  in  good  repair. 
Barn^  40x80;  stable  for  30  cows, 
new  creamery  with  ice  house,  gas 
engine  and  feed  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Granary,  chicken  house  and  hog 
house.  Watered  by  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Price,  $76  per  acre.  Terms,  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  time.  Name  and  address  of 
owner,  F.  L.  Hall,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  on  shares. 

• 

TOWN  OF  XLLISBURG 
Population  3,634 

Ko.  588. —  Farm  of  179  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Pierrepont  Manor  P.  0., 
R.  D.  1 ;  2  miles  from  railway  station,  at 
Pierrepont  Manor,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  about  600  feet.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10, 
maple,  beech  and  basswood.  Acres  till- 
able, 113.  Fruit,  2  apple  orchards.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed  wire. 
House,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, not  modern,  but  in  good  re- 
pair:   horse   barn,   26x36;    corn   house. 


12x18;  hen  house,  10x30;  silo,  16x26. 
Watered  by  well  and  cistern.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  This  farm 
is  20  miles  from  Watertown,  which  has 
a  population  of  26,730;  9  miles 
from  Adams  and  %  mile  from  small 
school.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $4,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Address  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hibbard,  owner,  200 
N.  Washington  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

No.  589. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  iMannsville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;  2%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion, cheese  and  butter  factory.  High- 
way, good.  Qeneral  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  grav- 
elly loam;  acres  tillable,  85;  acres  in 
timber,  7,  maple.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  currants.  Best  adapted  to 
com,  oats  and  barley.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  nearly 
new,  10  rooms,  two  stories.  Barn,  36x55, 
basement  stable.  House  and  barn  wa- 
tered by  well,  fields  by  three  creeks;  5 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  is 
not  a  farmer.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  easy  payments  for  balance. 
Will  consider  renting  with  option  to 
buy.  Address  A.  B.  Schuyler,  owner, 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   H0UN8FIELD 
Population    2,217 

No.  690. —  Farm  of  lOO  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Sacket  Harbor  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  50  rods  from  railway  station  at 
Chamberlains  Crossing,  on  Ime  of  N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  Presbyterian,  Catholic 
and  Methodist  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
level,  good  stone  road.  Nearest  large 
village,  Sacket  Harbor,  population,  800, 
1^  miles  diartant^  reached  by  rail  or 
highway;  trains  stop  at  crossing  within 
50  rods  from  farm.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  ^,  maple  and  elm;  acres 
tillable,  85.  Fruit,  15  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  woven  wire  and 
rail,  in  good  condition.  House,  stone,  12 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition.  Bams, 
storage  house,  25x15;  horse  bam,  30x36, 
for  7  horses;  cow  barn,  for  35  cows; 
silo,  150  tons,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well,  bams,  by  well, 
fields,  by  well  and  creek.   This  farm  is 
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1^  miles,  from  Lake  Ontario  and  Mill 
Creek  runs  through  the  farm.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage,  5%%. 
Address  R.  W.  Harria,  owner,  Sacket 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LE  BAY 

Population  2,565 

No.  691. —  Farm  of  270  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Evans  Mills  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  3  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 1  mile  from  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, clay  and  gravel.  Nearest  city, 
Watertown,  population  26,730,  13  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highwapr. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in 
pasture,  85;  in  timber,  30,  maple,  hem- 
lock and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  240. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  24x30,  with  ell 
for  kitchen.  Outbuildings,  hay  barn, 
54x30;  cow  barn,  36x60,  with  ell.  36x76; 
new  silo,  16x30.  Wind  mill  and  tank; 
horse  barn,  24x30;  granary;  hog  house 
and  tool  house.  House'  watered  by 
drilled  well,  barns,  by  same,  fields,  by 
Indian  River.  Occupied  by  tenant; 
Reason  for  selling,  age  of  ow^ner.  Price, 
$55  per  acre.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  W.  H. 
Reese,  o^vner,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

No.  692. —  Farm  of  270  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Evans  Mills  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  butter  factory;  1 
mile  from  cheese  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Watertown,  13  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 26,730,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface,  gently  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  85;  in  pasture,  70;  in  timber, 
30,  maple;  acres  tillable,  240.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  24x32, 
with  ell,  18x26;  also  tenant  house. 
Outbuildings,  hay  barn,  36x60,  22  ft. 
posts;  cow  barn,  54x34,  with  ell, 
36x74,  stanchions  for  40  head  of  cattle; 
horse  barn,  24x30;  2  granaries;  silo, 
16x30,  new;  hog  house;  another  barn, 
30x40.  House  watered  by  drilled  well 
and  windmill,  bams,  by  same,  fields,  by 
Indian  River.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Lease 
expires  March  Ist  of  every  year.  I^rice, 
$55  per  acre.    Terms,  $2,000  down,  bal- 


ance to  suit  purchaser.     Address  W.  H. 
Reese,  owner,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LOBRAINE 
Population   940 
No.  693. —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Adams  P.  0.,  R.  D.   and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Rome,  Water- 
town  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.;   1  mile  fn^m 
school;   1^  miles  from  railway  station; 
1V6  miles   from   butter  arid   cheese    fac- 
tories;   4  miles  from  milk  station    and 
condensing     plants.       Nearest     village. 
Adams,   population    1,458,   4   miles    dis- 
tant,  reached   by  State  road.     General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.     Altitude,   300 
feet.    Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.    Acre^ 
in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  50;  in  tim- 
ber, 30,  maple  sugar  bush  and  saw  tim- 
ber; acres  tillable,  80.    Fruit,  20  apple 
trees  and  small  fruit.     Best  adapted  to 
potatoes    and    garden    truck.       Fences, 
barbed    wire,    good    condition.      House, 
26x36,    good    condition.      Outbuildings: 
horse    barn,    30x14,    cow    barn,    30x40, 
granary,    12x10,    fair    condition,    Drood 
house,    12x20,    good    condition.      House 
and   barn  watered  by  wells.     Occupied 
by  tenant.    Reasons  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.      Price,    $1,850.      Terms,     $300 
down;   balance  easy  at  59t.     Price   in- 
cludes 25  tons  of  hay.     Address  H.  M. 
Brown  Estate,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

No.  694. —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Adams  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2; 
3%  miles  from  Pierrepont  Manor  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Rome,  Watertown 

6  Ogdensburg  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from 
school;  2%  miles  from  churches;  2^ 
miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory; 
3^  miles  from  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Population  of  Adams 
1,458,  reached  by  good  highway.  €ren- 
eral  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  350  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  pasture,  70;  in  tim- 
ber, 50,  basswood,  hemlock,  maple  and 
beech;  acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
mostly  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Bam,  64x50,  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  well,  barn  and  fields, 
by  well  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price. 
$16  per  acre.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  o%.  Pries  includes  30 
tons  of  hay.  This  farm  has  saw  timber, 
estimated  to  be  about  100,000  feet,  own- 
ers will  sell  farm  without  timber  for 
$12  per  acre.  Address  H.  M.  Brown  Es- 
tate, Adams,  N.  Y. 


Startino  im  the  Business  Young. 


New  York  State  Daisy  Cattle. 
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TOWN  OF  LTMS 
Population  1,955 

No.  696. — ^Farin  of  108  acres;  located 
3^    miles  from   Chaumont  P.   0.,   and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.   R.   B.  B.;   %  mile  from  school;   3% 
miles  from  Methodist,  Presbjrterian  and 
Catholic  churches;  3%  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.    This  farm  is 
located  on  Cherry  Island,  ^  mile  from 
mainland.     Nearest  village,   Chaumont, 
population     708,     S%     miles     distant, 
reached  by  boat  and  highway.     Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level.    Altituae,  3(^  feet. 
Soil,    clay   loam.     All   in   meadow  and 
grain.       Nice    trees    along    shores,    of 
elm  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  105.    Fruit, 
few  cherry  trees.     Best  adapted  to  hay, 
alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  etc.     Houses, 
2  moderate  sized  summer  cottages.   Out- 
buildings:   basement   barn,    36x70;    hay 
barn,  30x40;  ice  house,  granary,  in  good 
condition.      Watered,    house,    by    well, 
fields^   by  Chaumont  Bay.     This  is  an 
ideal  summer  home.    Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  money  to  in- 
vest in  manufacturing  interests.     Price, 
$15,000.     Terms,  cash,  or  $10,000  cash, 
balance    on    mortgage.      Address    The 
Adams  &  Duford  Co.^  owners,  Chaumont, 
N.  Y.    Owners  will  rent. 

No.  696. —  Farm  of  1,400  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Chaumont  P.  O.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Chaumont 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B.  R.  R. ;  1%  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  milk  station; 
^  mile  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Chaumont,  popu- 
lation 708,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 300  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam  and 
black  muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  1^;  in 
natural  paisture,  800;  in  timber,  100, 
cedar  and  hardwood;  acres  tillable,  600. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  Houses,  1 
new  farm  house,  1  old  farm'  house,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2  large 
dairy  barns,  with  basement  stables,  well 
lighted,  stable  room  for  80  head  cattle; 
2  new  silos,  16x32;  other  ample  hay 
barns  and  outbuildings.  Watered,  house 
and  bams  by  wells,  fields,  by  springs 
and  creeks.    This  farm  borders  on  Chau- 


mont River.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes 
to  invest  capital  in  manuf acturmg  busi- 
ness. Price,  $22.50  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  The  Adams  ^  Duford  Co., 
owners,  Chaumont>  N.  Y. 

No.  597. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chaumont  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factorv 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Chaumont,  population, 
708,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
300  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam  and  black 
muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural 
pasture,  220;  timber  cut  off  and  ready 
to  clear  up  for  new  land;  acres  tillable, 
125.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  No  house.  Barn,  3<hc60, 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  barn,  by 
wel^  with  windmill  pump.  This  farm 
is  ^  mile  from  Chaumont  River.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  invest  money  in  manufacturing 
business.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  The  Adams  &  Duford  Co., 
owners,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WOBTH 
Population  597 

No.  698. —  Farm  of  ;100  acres;  8  miles 
from  Adams  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1;  100  rods 
from  church.  Highways,  in  excellent 
condition.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam. 
Acres,  meadow,  55;  pasture,  40;  timber, 
5.  House,  16x24.  Bams,  recently  burned. 
Sufficient  timber  on  place  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  new  barn.  Watered  by  2  creeks 
and  spring.  Fences,  wall  and  rails,  well 
fenced  all  around  and  cross  fences.  This 
is  a  fine  farm  and  will  be  sold  very  cheap 
on  account  of  loss  of  barns.  Price, 
$1,800.  Terms^  $1,000  down  and  the 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Has  51 
acres  more  for  sale,  located  1%  miles 
from  above  described  farm.  Will  sell  all 
together  or  separate.  Land  well  wa- 
tered by  spring  and  running  brook. 
Good  barn,  28x38.  No  house.  Will  take 
$20  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  down. 
Will  also  sell  store  with  farm,  if  desired. 
Address  Daniel  Groves,  owner,  Adams, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 
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LEWIS   COUNTY 

Area,  1,288  square  miles.  Population,  24,849.  Annual  precipitation,  36.79  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.1°.    Number  of  farms,  3,343.    County  seat,  Lowville. 

Thi3  county  is  situated  north  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  the  north  central  part 
of  the  state.  It  is  drained  by  the  Black,  Beaver,  Moose  and  Oswegatphie  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken  except  along  the  Black  River  which  flows  through 
the  center  of  the  county,  from  south  to  north.  Along  this  wide  valley  the  soil  is 
of  a  rich  limestone  formation  and  the  surface  is  gently  rolling  with  some  level 
tracts.  To  the  east  of  these  the  land  rises  in  abrupt  broken  hills  to  an  elevation 
in  some  places  of  1,200  feet  above  the  valley.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests 
of  sugar  maple,  pine,  spruce,  bii'ch,  hemlock  and  other  trees,  and  are  too  rough  for 
cultivation.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county  the  hills  are  mostly  long  sloping 
ridges  with  fertile  clay  loam  soils.  Trenton  limestone  is  founA  in  parts  of  the 
county.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  The«f)rincipal  products  are  corn,  37,522 
bushels;  oats,  668,966  bushels;  barley,  41,283  bushels;  potatoes,  627,771  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  156,063  tons.  Farm  property  reaches  a  total  valuation  of  $16,288,674. 
an  increase  of  24.7  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  average  price  of  improved 
land  per  acre  is  $28.16.  Farms  report  the  following  domestic  animals:  Dairy 
cows,  36,291;  horses,  8,037;  swine,  12,256;  sheep,  5,225;  poultry,  98,569.  Milk 
produce^*  18,435,828  gallons.  Total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  is 
$1,611,947.  The  county  is  thoroughly  well  equipped  with  transportation  facilities. 
There  are  208  district  schools;  106  stations  and  factories  where  milk  finds  a  ready 
market;  an  agricultural  society  which  holds  an  annual  fair;  twenty-one  granges  and 
one  Pomona  grange.    The  production  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  is  very  large. 


TOWN    OF  DENMARK 
Population  1,889 

No.  599. —  Farm  of  163  acres;  2  miles 
from  Copenhagen  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  C.  &  C.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations^  butter 
and  cheese  factory  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Watertovvn,  population  26,730,  12  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  105 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  25, 
mostly  maple  and  beech;  acres  tillable, 
125.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees,  plums  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  haj%  com, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  fair 
condition.  House,  14  rooms,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Barn,  42x90,  with  ell,  30x42; 
pig  pen,  16x24;  tool  house,  18x30.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well  and  cistern;  barns, 
by  spring;  fields,  by  springs  and  brook. 
This  farm  is  2  miles  from  Deer  River 
and  Pleasant  Lake.  There  is  a  sugar 
bush  of  1,000  trees  on  this  farm,  also 
all  implements  necessary  in  making 
maple  sugar.  Reason  for  selling,  dis- 
solving partnership. '  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $3,300  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  b%.  This  price  includes  all 
stock,  farming  implements,  hay  and 
grain  on  hand.  Address  Henry  Rogers, 
owner,  Copenhagen,  R.  D.  2,  N.  Y. 


No.  600. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Castorland  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
1^  miles  from  cheese  and  butter  fac- 
tory, milk  station  and  condensing  plant 
Nearest  large  village,  Lowville,  popula- 
tion 2,940,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
good  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  20;  acres  till- 
able, 45.  Fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
good.  House,  9  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  70x40,  concrete  basement. 
House  and  barn  watered  by  well;  fields, 
by  springs.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  half  cash,  balance  on  mortga^ 
at  5%.  Address  Frank  £.  Brakmer, 
owner,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  or  Henry  F. 
Weber,  agent,  100  State  st.,  LowVille, 
N.  Y. 

No.  601. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
5  rods  from  Denmark  P.  (>.  and  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Deer  River  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  10  rods  from 
school  and  churches;  5  rods  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Nature  of  highway.  State  road. 
General  surface,  %  level,  the  remainder 
sloping  tow*ards  east.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture, 
35;  in  timber,  11,  mostly  sugar  maples. 
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some  birch  and  beech;  acres  tillable,  85. 
Fruit,  20  good  apple  trees,  few  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  good.  House,  8  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  80x42;  wagon  and  store 
house.  House,  bam  and  fields  watered 
by  running  spring.  Black  River  l^ 
miles.  Deer  River  1  mile  distant.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  6,000.  Terms,  $2,500 
mortgage,  balance  cash.  Price  includes 
12  cows,  hay  and  straw.  Address  Leon 
C.  Sheldon,  owner,  Denmark,  N.  Y.,  or 
Henry  F.  Weber,  agent,  100  State  St., 
Lowville,  N.  Y, 

TOWN    OF   HABRISBUBO 
PopulatioD   686 

No.  602. —  Farm  of  112  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Lowville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factorv;  7  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  part  State  road.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,000 
^feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
42;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber, 
20,  spruce,  hemlock,  basswood,  maple, 
birch  and  beech;  acres  tillable,  90. 
Fruit,  apples.  Adapted  to  grain,  hay, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  6  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  good  barn,  30x40,  with 
basement.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  creek.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  death 
of  owner's  wife.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$500  cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  Michael  Thomas, 
owner,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  or  Henry  F. 
Weber,  agent,  Weber  Block,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HIGH  HABKET 

Population  40p 

Xo.  603. —  Farm  of  270  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Constableville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
Xo.  1 ;  9  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Lyons  Falls  on  line  of  N.  Y.  0.  R.  >R.; 
1^2  miles  from  butter  factory;  cheese 
factory  located  on  farm ;  9  miles  to  milk 
station.  Highways,  mostly  State  road. 
Nearest  village,  Boonville,  population 
1,794,  12  miles  distant.  General  sur- 
face, sloping,  some  level.  Altitude, 
1,800  feet,  feature  of  soil,  dark  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  125;  in  pasture,  130; 
in  timber,  15,  mostly  hardwood;  acres 
tillable,  125.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  potatoes  and  corn.     Fences,  stone 


wall  and  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
14  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
3  barn©,  horse  barn,  36x45;  cow  barn, 
No.  1,  95x50;  Xo.  2,  36x45.  House 
watered  by  running  water.  Barns  and 
fields,  by  running  water.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Pri^e,  $10,000.  Price  includes 
100  tons  of  hay,  cheese  factory,  equipped, 
25  tons  of  straw.  Address  Mrs.  G. 
Plummer,   owner,   Constableville,   N.   Y. 

TOWN    OF  LYONSDALE 
Population  1,007 

No.  604. —  Farm  of  411  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Port  Leyden  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
Xo.  1;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Lyons  Falls,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  5  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  5  mile&  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  fairly 
level.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Xature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  300, 
spruce,  pine,  poplar,  maple  and  beech; 
acres    tillable,    100.      Best    adapted    to 

Sotatoes  and  oats.  Fences,  poor  con- 
it  ion.  Houses,  one  5 -room,  poor  condi- 
tion and  one  8-room,  good  condition. 
Barn  30x40,  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  well,  springs  and  brook; 
Moose  river,  1  mile  distant.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $5  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  E.  Darwin  Benedict,  Ad- 
ministrator, Fayetteville,  X.  Y. 

TOWN     OF     MABTINSBUBO 
Population  1,546 

Xo.  605. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  6 
miles  from  Lowville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  miles  from  school;  %  to 
2  miles  from  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches ;  %  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  new  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  some 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
100;  in  timber,  20,  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
160.  Fruit,  good  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences, 
good.  House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  40x120,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered: house  by  well,  fields  by  springs. 
This  farm  is  2' miles  from  Black  River. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.    Address  George  J.  Kilham,  owner, 
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Lowville,   N.   Y.,   or   Henry   F.    Weber, 
agent,   VVeber  Block,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

No.  606. —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
2  mileg  from  Glenfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  jand 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  ^^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  mostly  State  road.  General 
surface,  part  level,  slightly  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Four  acres  of 
'timber,  maple,  160  sugar  trees;  acres 
f  tillable,  112.  Fruit,  25  good  apple  and 
I  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  good.  House,  8 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  2  bams,  40x60 
and  30x40.  House  watered  by  well, 
bams,  by  spring,  fields,  by  spring;  2 
miles  from  Black  River.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $8,700.  Terms,  $4,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Price 
includes  15  cows,  2  heifers,  1  bull,  2 
horses,  harness,  wagons,  sleighs  a^d  all 
farm  tools  complete.  Address  Elmer 
Tiffany,  owner,  Glenfield,  N.  Y.,  or 
Henry  F.  Weber,  agent,  100  State  St., 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

No.  607. —  Farm  of  230  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Martinsburg  P.  O.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  East  Martins- 
burg, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory; 
4  miles  from  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Nearest  villaf^e,  Lowville, 
population,  2,940,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  State  road.  General 
surface  of  farm,  some  rolling,  mostly 
level  Altitude,  1,000  feet  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  20 ;  acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit, 
for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  good.  House, 
frame,  8  rooms.  Barn,  95x30,  ffood  con- 
dition. House  and  bam  watered  by  well 
and  spring,  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.  Price,  $4,600.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Price 
includes  7  cows,  5  heifers,  3  yearlings, 
bull,  hay  and  straw,  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ing tools.  Address  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Root, 
owner,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.,  or  Henry 
Weber,  agent,  100  State  St.,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  608.— Farm  of  187  acres;  located 
^.  mile  from  Martinsburg  P.  0.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  East  Maf- 
tinsburg,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R,;  % 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  %  mile 


from  butter  and  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highwavs,  StAte 
road.  Nearest  village,  Lowville,  popu- 
lation 2,040,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  175:  in 
timber,  4,  sugar  maple;  acres  tillable. 
180.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  plums,  etc. 
Befit  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  eood.  House,  brick,  13  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  new  and  modem. 
150x65,  26  foot  posts,  stable,  170  fet-t 
long,  8  stalls,  concrete  floor,  hop  house, 
milk  house,  and  sugar  house.  House 
and  barns  watered  by  running  water. 
fields,  by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Price  includes 
45  thoroughbred  cows,  1  registered  bull, 
hay  and  straw  and  all  best  kinds  of 
farm  implements.  Address  George  \V. 
Shepard,  owner,  Martinsburg,  N.  i .,  or 
Henry  F.  Weber,  100  State  St.,  Lowville. 

N.  y; 

No.  609.— Farm  of  127  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Martinsburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.: 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  LowvilW 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  1  mile  from  cheese 
factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  mostly 
level,  some  sloping  east.  Altitude,  1,00^) 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Four  hun- 
dred sugar  maples;  acres  tillable,  all 
but  sugar  bush.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  in  good  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Bam 
with  basement,  30x40.  House  watered 
by  well,  fields,  by  spring,  bams,  by 
spring.  Black  River,  4  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  sellinfr. 
ill  health.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Price 
includes  13  cows,  all  farming  tools,  hay 
and  straw.  Address  Peter  Beuoe,  owner, 
Martinsburg,  N.  Y.,  or  Henry  F.  Weber, 
agent,    100  State  St.,  Lowville,   N.   Y. 

TOWTK  OF   NSW  BREMEN 
Population  1,609 

No.  610. —  Tract  of  land  of  67  acres: 
located  1  mile  from  Beaver  Falls  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  &  B.  R« 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school,  church  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Neart^t 
large  village,  Lowville,  county  seat,  pop- 
ulation 2,940,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  This  land  is  partly  wooded  and 
has  never  been  tilled.   Surface  of  farm. 
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level.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  grain,  fruit,  pasture,  etc. 
Price,  $600.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
There  is  no  building  on  this  tract.  Is 
suitable  place  for  bungalow;  very  fine 
view.  Address  Clara  S.  Itterly,  owner, 
Shawnee,  Ohio. 


TOWN  OF  OSCEOLA 
Population  456 

No.  611. —  Farm  of  182  acres;  located. 
1  mile  from  Osceola  P.  O. ;  12  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Camden,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school, 
churches  and  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  50, 
mostlv  second  growth  hardwood.  All 
tillable  except  woodland.  Fruit,  about 
70  apple  treesT  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  grasses.  Fences,  board 
and  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  1^ 
stories,  18x24;  wing,  18x30,  and  shed, 
10x38,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  1 
bam,  40x80,  ^  basement;  barn,  36x40, 
with  cellar;  stone  smoke  and  ash  house. 
Watered  by  springs  and  brook.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
^  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.     Daily 


mail  and  stage.    Address  0.  G.  Cowles, 
owner,  Osceola,  N.  Y. 

« 

TOWN  OF  WATSON 
Popnlation  757 

No.  612. —  Farm  of  147  acres;  1  mile 
from  Bushes  Landing  P.  O.;  4  miles 
from  Martinsburg  railroad  station,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C,  Black  River  branch; 
R.  D.  1,  from  Glenfield;  ^  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Soil, 
clay  loam,  good  quality.  Acres  in 
meadow,  about  40;  acres  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  acres  timber,  60,  maple,  birch, 
cedar,  ash,  hemlock  and  poplar.  About 
50  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying.  Fences,  rail  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  Two-story  house, 
12  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Two  barns; 
one,  30x50;  one,  26x62,  with  stone  base- 
ment, in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well,  spring  and  creek.  Good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Deer  hunting  within  7  miles. 
This  farm  is  4  miles  from  Chase  Lake 
and  5^  miles  from  Lowville.  About  5 
minutes'  walk  to  school;  %  mile  from 
Black  River.  The  timber  will  pay  for 
farm.  Fine  trout  stream  running  through 
farm.  There  is  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
milk  house  on  farm.  Price,  $3,700,  in- 
cluding all  farming  tools.  Terms,  H 
cash.  Name  and  address  of  owner,  J.  L. 
Gazin,  Glenfield,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


LIVINGSTON    COUNTY 

Area,  644  square  miles.  Population,  38,037.  Annual  precipitation,  36.48  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature  50**.     Number  of  farms,  3,298.     County  seat,  Geneseo. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  is  intersected  by 
the  Genesee  River,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  Canaseraga  and  Honeoye  Creeks.  The 
surface  features  show  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  to  be  quite  rough  and  the 
southern  part  generally  hilly.  The  fertile  Genesee  Valley  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  county  from  the  north  to  south.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
Two  large  lakes  lie  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  in  the  southern 
part  is  generallv  sandy  loam,  while  near  the  center  clay  is  predominant.  Numerous 
salt  wells  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  have  been  developed 
into  a  great  industry.  The  county  leads  every  other  county  of  the  state  in  the 
production  of  rock  salt.  The  total  valuation  of  all  farm  property  is  $28,698,858, 
an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  of  1900.  The  average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre  is  $30.40,  a  gain  of  about  $5  per  acre  during  the  past  decade.  The 
domestic  animals  reported  on  the  farms  are :  Dairy  cows,  17,859;  horses,  13,598;  sw  ine, 
13,231;  sheep,  59,794;  poultry,  166,149.  Milk  produced,  9,161,667  gallons,  and  the 
receipts  from  all  dairy  products,  $787,866.  There  are  fifteen  milk  stations  and 
factories  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  leading  crops  grown  are:  com,  346^13  bushels; 
oats,  960,346  bushels;  wheat.  620,775  bushels;  barley,  58,656  bushels;  rye,  69,797 
bushels;  dry  beans,  255,244  bushels;  potatoes,  1,438,699  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
120,272  tons.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
Erie  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  and  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  These  lines  furnish 
excellent  accommodations  to  the  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Elmira  and  other  centers  of  population  furnish  unlimited  markets 
for  all  farm  products.  Mineral  springs  of  great  value  and  popularity  are  located 
at  Avon,  a  state  normal  Fchool  at  Geneseo,  and  planing  mills,  salt  works,  flour  and 
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saw  mills  are  located  throughout  the  county.  There  are  174  district  schools,  13 
granges,  1  Pomona  grange  and  a  Union  Agricultural  Society,  all  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Vineyards  and  orchards  are  beini; 
developed  with  great  success.  "  ^^ 


TOWN  OF  AVON 
Population  3,432 

No.  613. —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Lima  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Lima  Elec.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  niles  from 
churches  and  3  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good  country  road. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  30; 
in  timber,  3,  mostly  hardwood;  acres  till- 
able, 122.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
beans  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire.  House, 
medium  size,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, several  barns,  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  well  and  cistern,  bams,  by 
wells,  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $85  per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000  cash, 
balance  easy.  Address  F.  E.  Hovey, 
owner,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  F.  Kellogg, 
broker,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

No.  614. —  Farm  of  296  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Livonia  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  10 
rods  from  railway  station  at  Conesus 
Lake  Junction,  on*  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  I  mile  from  church; 
2  miles  from  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good  country 
road.  Nearest  city,  Rochester,  popula- 
tion 218,149,  distance  22  miles,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  that  can  "be  used  as 
meadow,  all.  Acres  tillable,  286.  Fruit, 
200  trees  of  all  kinds.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  bedns.  Fences, 
good.  Large  house,  in  good  condition. 
Several  barns,  in  poor  condition,  silo, 
etc.  House  watered  by  wells  and  cis- 
tern, bams,  by  wells,  fields,  by  springs. 
Lake  Conesus,  1  mile  distant.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $100  per  acre.  Terms,  $6,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
F.  E.  Hovey,  owner,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  or 
J.  F.  Kellogg,  broker,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   CALEDONIA 
Population  2,248 

No.  615. —  Farm  of  124  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Caledonia  P.  0.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station,  on  lines  of  N,  Y.  C. 
and  Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles'  from  churches.     Nature  of  high- 


way, good.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  limestone.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  3;  acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees,  vari- 
etv  of  small  fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences,  stone 
wall  and  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
6  rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  56x32,  new;  cow  bam,  16x32;  htig 
pen  and  poultry  house.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant; lease  expires  April  1,  1915.  Res- 
son  for  selling,  has  other  business. 
Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms,  $2,000  cad 
payment,  balance  at  5%.  Address 
Thomas  Gallon,  owner,  LeRoy,  N.  Y., 
or  Chapman's  Real  Estate  Asencr. 
agents,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  QBOVE^ND 
Population  2,820 

No.  616. —  Farm  of  183  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Groveland  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1%   miles  from  high  school;    1%  miles 
from  church;    1%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion.    Highways,  good.    Nearest  village, 
Mt.  Morris,  7  miles  distant,  population 
2,782,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.    Gen- 
eral   surface,    rolling.      Nature    of    soil 
gravel.      Acres    that    can    be    used    as 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,   50,   virgin    and   second   growtii 
oak,    basswood,    walnut    and    chestnut: 
acres   tillable,    125.      Fruit    for    famik 
use.    Best  adapted  to  wheat,  beans,  cori 
general   crops.      Fences,    fair   condition. 
House,  l^^  stories,  11  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion.    Outbuildings:    main   barn   36x78 
and  small  buildings.    House  watered  bv 
well,  bams,  by  well  and  fields,  by  springs 
and  brook.     Occupied  by  tenant.     Rea- 
son   for    selling,    to    settle    an    estate. 
Price,  $13,000.    Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  6%.    This  farm  is 
located  in  noted  Genesee  Valley.     Ad- 
dress C.  H.  Beane,  owner,  Attica",  N.  Y, 
or   Garfield   Real    Estate    Co.,    brokers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LEICESTES 
Population  1,702 

No.  617. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  locaM 
4  miles  from  Mt.  Morris  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  lines  of  D.,  L.  &  W., 
Erie  and  Penna.  R.  Rs.;  4  miles  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  2%  miles 
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from  butter  factory;  2^  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  2^  miles  from  milk  sta 
tion  and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
1,100  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  10.  Fruit,  some  young 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  garden 
truck.  Fences,  rail,  good  condition. 
Uouse^  8  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn 
in  need  of  some  repairs.  House  watered 
by  well,  bam,  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $1,400.  Terms,  \<i  cash.  Address 
Miss  Lillian  Moore,  owner,  Moscow, 
N.  Y.,  or  Genesee  Valley  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Mt.  Morris,  X.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    MOUNT    MORRIS 

PopalatloD  4.(K)4 

No.  618. —  Farm  of  80  acrc^H;  located 
5\^  miles  from  Nunda  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Penna.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school ;  1  mile  from  church ; 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  clay, 
and  some  gravelly  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  all;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  acres  tillable,  74.  Fruit, 
i5  apple  trees,  best  varieties.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  Mtheat,  etc.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildmgs : 
barn,  64x36,  gambrel  roof;  cow  bam, 
26x18.  House  watered  by  well;  barns, 
by  well,  and  fields,  by  sprfngs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  desires  a 
larger  farm  in  same  neighborhood. 
Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  V^  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Fred.  Cleveland, 
owner,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  or  Genesee 
Valley  Real  Estate  Agency,  agents,  Mt. 
Morns,  N.  Y. 

No.  619. —  Farm  of  144  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Mt.  Morris  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W., 
brie  and  P.  R.  Rs.;  2%  miles  from 
school;  21-2  miles  from  churches;  Z% 
miles  from  butter  factory;  4 Ms  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  3^At  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  General 
surface,  level-  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
but  not  heavy  blue  clay.  Acres  that 
can  be  uded  as  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  acres  tillable,  144.  Fruit, 
enough  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
com,  beans,  wheat,  etc.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire;  fairly  good.  House,  10  rooms, 
fairly  good  condition,  needs  some  re- 
pairs. Barn,  good  sized,  needs  some  re- 
pairs.    House  watered  by  well;   barns, 
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by  well,  and  fields,  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $7,500.  *  Terms,  \^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  C.  B. 
Sterner,  owner,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  or 
Genesee  Valley  Real  Estate  Agency,  Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y. 

No.  620.— Farm  of  137%  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Mt.  Morris  P.  C, 
R.  D.  No.  2;  l^s  miles  from  railway 
station,  on  lines  of  D.,  L.  &  W.,  Erie, 
Penna.  and  Dansville  &  Mt.  Morris 
R.  Rs. ;  1  mile  from  nchool ;  1  mile  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface, 
mostly  level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  light  loam  (clay).  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  30;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  15;  in  timber,  15,  all  sec- 
ond growth,  oak,  maple  and  chestnut; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  beans,  corn, 
wheat,  etc.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fairly 
good.  House,  brick,  8  rooms,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  horse  barn,  60x 
60;  cow  barn,  18x50;  ice  house  and 
milk  room.  Good  cistern  at  barn. 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well 
and  cistern ;  -  fields,  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  a  larger  farm.  Price, 
$11,500.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  F.  VV.  Lewis,  owner. 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  or  Genesee  Valley 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  V. 

TOWN    OF    NUNDA 
Population  2.3G1 

No.  621. —  Farm  of  41  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Nunda  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Penna.  R.  R.;  ^^ 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches; 
%  mile  from  butter  factory;  %  mile 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam;  acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  65  apple,  some  peach,  30  plum, 
some  quinces,  also  some  pear  and 
<'herry  trees  and  berries.  Best  adapted 
to  general  crops.  Fences,  rail,  board 
and  wire,  good  condition.  House,  1() 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
basement  barn,  60x.'?0;  good  shed;  hog 
house:  3  poultry  houses.  House  wa- 
tered by  city  water;  barns,  by  city 
water;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  desires  a 
larger  farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  to 
suit  purchaser.    Address  Floyd  Creveling, 
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owner,  Nunda,  X.  Y.,  or  Genesee  Valley 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Mt.  Morris,  X.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   WEST  SPARTA 
Population  772 

No.  622. —  Farm  of  206  acres  j  located 
5^  miles  from  Mount  Morris  P.  O. ; 
IV^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Grove- 
land  Station,  on  Mifa  of  D.,  L.  k  \V.  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  sch'ool;  1^  miles  from 
church;  5^  miles  from  butter  factory; 
5^  miles  from  cheese  factory,  and  3 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  General  surface,  slightly 
sloping.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  some 
very  light  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  15, 
oak,  chestnut,  elm,  etc.;  acres  tillable, 
190.  Fruit,  all  kinds.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops  and  dairy  farming. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  8  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Fairly  good  barns  and  out- 
buildings, also  a  good  tenant  house. 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well, 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  V^  cash.  Address 
Samuel    Smith,    owner,    Box    140,  Mt. 


Morris,   N.  Y.,  or  Genesee   Valley  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Mt.  Morris,  X.   Y. 

No.  623.— Farm  of  206%  acres;  h^ 
cated  o  miles  from  Dansville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  4,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  &  M.  &  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rh.  ;  y^  mile 
from  school;  IVi  miles  from  church  and 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface,  mostly  level. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Nature  oi  soil, 
sandv  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadowy  146;  in  timber,  60,  oak,  chest- 
nut, hickory,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  146. 
Fruit,  enough  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  beans,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  11 
rooms,  frame,  nearly  new,  modern  im- 
provements. House  lighted  by  gas 
Outbuildings:  barns,  gambrel  roof, 
nearly  new,  with  basement,  sheds  at- 
tached, all  in  first  class  condition.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $13,400.  Terms,  $6,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortage.  Address  Mrs. 
Grace  Miller,  owner,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
or  Genesee  Valley  Real  Kstate  Agency, 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


MADISON    COUNTY 

Area,  628  square  miles.  Population,  39,289.  Annual  precipitation,  48.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.6°.  Number  of  farms,  4,042.    County  seat,  ^VampsviIIe. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  touched  on  the  north  by 
Oneida  Lake,  and  Oneida  Creek  forms  its  northeast  boundary.  It  is  drained  b> 
Chenango  and  Unadilla  Rivers  and  Chittenango,  Canastota  and  Oriskany  Creok<. 
This  county  is  one  of  the  leading  counties  for  grazing  and  stock  raising.  It  i^ 
fertile  and  productive  and  easily  accessible  to  the  best  markets.  The  farms  oflTer 
excellent  opportunities  and  give  good  returns  for  intelligent  effort.  In  the  southern 
part  the  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  traversed  by  broad  valleys,  while  in  the  northern 
part  gentle  undulations  and  stretches  of  level  land  prevail.  The  county  is  well 
\\ooded  and  has  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  The  rocka  which  underlie  are  sand- 
stone and  shale.  The  county  has  quarries  of  gypsum,  water  lime,  iron  ore  and 
excellent  building  stone.  In  the  western  part  gravelly  loam  is  prevalent,  while  in 
the  southern  section  volusia  silt  loam  predominates.  The  soil  in  the  northern  por- 
tion is  usually  rich,  black  and  gravelly  loam  whereon  are  produced  enormous  crops 
of  celery,  onions,  etc.  The  leading  crops  are  corn,  212.790  bushels;  oats.  712,637 
bushels;  barley,  66,006  bushels;  buckwheat,  111,431  bushels;  potatoes,  610,2S3 
bushels;  hops,  1,384,508  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  238,578  tons.  Alfalfa  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  county.  The  average  price  of  farm  land  per  acre  is  $41.45.  I^omestie 
animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  36,994;  horses,  11,282;  swine.  7.75<^: 
sheep,  7,602;  poultry,  211.716.  There  were  produced  22,381,370  gallons  of  milk,  and 
the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  were  $2,247,721.  Live  stock  repre- 
sents 21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  farm  property  in  the  county,  making  it  rank 
third  in  this  industry.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  New* York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western;  West  Shore;  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  and  the  Cortland  and  Northern  railroads;  the  Erie  canal  also  pas<%es 
through  the  northern  portion.  There  are  199  school  districts  with  hign  sphools  and 
academies  in  some  of  the  larger  villages.  Colgate  L^niversity  is  located  at  Hamilton 
and  is  one  of  the  well  known  universities  of  the  east.  At  Morrisville  is  located  one 
of  the  new  agricultural  schools  which  are  contributing  so  much  to  the  agricultural 
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power  and  prosperity  of  tlio  fitat«».  Klour  nnills,  breweries,  knittin^jr  mills,  carriage 
factories  and  .canning  factories  are  located  iii  this  county.  There  are  seventeen 
n^TicuItural  organizations,  thirty-five  miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  1,273  miles 
of  improved  highways.  The  principal  exports  of  the  county  are  hops,  dairy  products' 
und  pure-bred  cattle.  The  soil  and  climate  is  especially  adapted  for  the  production 
ol  apples  of  the  highest  quality  and  other  fruits  can  be  grown  with  excellent  results. 


TOWN  OF  BBOOKFIELD 

Population  2,403 

No.  624. —  Farm  of  335  acres;  located 
rj  mile  from  Bridgewater  P.  O.  and 
'ailway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
ind  U.  V.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school; 
I  mile  from  churches.  Highways,  level 
ind  good.  Nearest  village,  Bridgewater, 
)opuTation  about  300.  Surface,  level, 
'xcept  pasture.  Soil,  mostly  rivers  bot- 
om.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  natural 
)a8ture,  80;  timber,  15,  all  kinds;  acres 
illable,  200.  Fruit,  lapples  and  pears. 
^»st  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  etc.  Fences, 
ward  and  wire,  good.  Three  good  houses, 
I  larger  than  the  others.  Outbuildings: 
)arn,  135x40,  for  fancy  horses;  horse 
»arn  with  enclosed  sheds  for  work 
lorses;  cow  bam  and  two  silos,  110x40; 
►ther  outbuildings.  Watered  by  springs, 
it  reams  and  Unadilla  River,  which  runs 
hrough  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant, 
fieason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate, 
itace  course  on  farm,  which  is  within 
tasT  distance  of  Uticd  by  State  road  or 
aiiroad.  Price,  $22,000.  Terms,  reason- 
tble.  Address  Clinton  Noble,  owner, 
Vest  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  625. —  Farm  of  112  acres;  located 
I  mile  from  North  Brookfleld  P.  O.  and 
ailway  station,  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
{.  D.  Soil,  very  productive  and  in  a 
tigh  state  of  cultivation.  Acres  tillable, 
)();  acres  timber,  20;  500  sugar  maple 
rees;  30  bearing  apple  trees.  House,  10 
ooms,  2  stories,  in  good  repair.  Modern 
tarns  with  basement  and  cimcrete  floors. 
Vatered  by  running  springs  and  brook; 
on  Crete  reservoir  which  holds  100  bar- 
els  is  piped  to  house  and  barn.  Well 
en  red.  There  are  3  acres  of  alfalfa,  1 
.ear  old  and  1  acre,  2  years  old  from 
^'hich  owner  had  3  crops  this  season. 
Schools,  churches,  stores,  milk  station  at 
vorth  Brookfleld,  1  mile  distant.  Price, 
'5,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  W.  T. 
>quires,  owner.  North  Brookfleld,  N.  Y. 

No.  626. —  Farm  of  125  acres ;  situated 
4  mile  from  North  Brookfleld,  on  D., 
..  &  W.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  from  North  Brook- 
ield.  90  acres  tillable;  30  acres  timber. 
Hoil,  very  productive.  Adapted  to  hops, 
tc>ck  raising,  hay  and  grain.  Good 
ences.     Spring  and  brook  water.    Barn, 


31x50,  in  good  condition.  No  house. 
Large  pond  of  pure  spring  water  on  farm 
from  which  $400  to  $500  worth  of  ice  is 
sold  each  year.  Taxes  in  Town  of  Brook- 
field  very  low.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  W^  T.  Squires,  owner. 
North  Brookfleld,  N.  Y. 

No.  627. —  Farm  of  118  acres;  located 
2Mi  miles  from  North  Brookfleld  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant churches,  2^  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  in  good  con- 
dition. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, about  1,400  feet.  Soil,  clay  and 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  58;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  35,  hemlock, 
birch,  beech  and  basswood.  Acres  till- 
able, 70.  Fruit,  cherries,  apples  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  com,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  board,  fair 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  horse  barn,  wood 
and  wagon  houses,  good  condition;  cow 
barn,  poor  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
brooks  and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash. 
Address  Mrs.  A.  E.  Beney  or  Miss  V.  M. 
Lark  in,  owners,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

No.  628. —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
31/^  miles  from  North  Brookfleld  P.  0., 
3^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Hub- 
bardsville,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school,  churches  and 
cheese  factory,  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil,  clay 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  60;  in  timber,  2Q,  mostly 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  90.  A  few  fruit 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  5  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: large  barn,  horse  barn  with 
lean-to,  fair  condition.  Watered  bv 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  living  in  town,  cannot  at- 
tend to  farm.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
cash  preferred,  would  take  two-thirds 
down.  Address  Mrs.  A.  E.  Beney  or 
Miss  V.  M.  Larkin,  owners,  Earlville, 
N.  Y. 
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TOWTff  or  CAZEKOVIA 

Population  3,687 
No.  629. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  New  Woodstock  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  H 
mile  from  churches;  %  mile  from  but- 
ter factory;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory 
and  %  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, ffood.  Nearest  city,  Syracuse, 
population  137,249,  22  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  95 ;  *  in 
natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber,  15, 
maple,  beech,  basswood  and  elm.  Fruit, 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  grain  of  all 
kinds  and  25  acres  of  alfalfa.  Fences, 
first  class  condition,  2  miles  of  Page 
woven  wire.  House,  15  rooms,  steam 
heat,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  No.  1,  30x114;  bam  No.  2,  36x60, 
connected  by  enclosed  shed  16x120,  tool 
shed,  poultry  house,  etc.  House  watered 
by  running  water,  barns,  by  spring  and 
fields,  by  spring.  Cazenovia  Lake,  5 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner  for 
79  years.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
and  old  age.  Price,  $100  per  acre. 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  J.  W.  Coley,  owner,  New  Wood- 
stock, N.  Y. 

No.  330. —  Farm  of  47  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  New  Woodstock  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  2;  1^  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Delphi,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 3  miles  from  cheese  factory;  3 
miles  from  milk  station  and  5  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  General  sur- 
face, rolling  and  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  17; 
acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Eight-room  house,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Barn,  30x40,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well  and  cistern, 
fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $1,800.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Mary  Judd,  heir  of  estate,  New  Wood- 
stock, N.  Y. 

No.  631. —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  New  Woodstock  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.   R.;    2%    miles   from   school. 


churches,  cheese  factory  and  milk  Rti- 
tion.  Highways,  part  *  hilly  and  part 
level.  Nearest  city,  Syracuse,  popula 
tion  137,249,  dictant  24^4  miles,  reftche^ 
by  rail  or  highway.  General  .*5ur 
face,  level  and  rolling.  Nature  of  s^)!!. 
gravel  and  clay  subsoil.  Acre^  tlu: 
(^n  be  used  a»  meadow,  35;  in  natunl 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  31,  hemlcxi. 
maple  and  beech;  acres  tillable.  Xy 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  grape  vines. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, cabbage,  potatoes  and  hs}. 
Fences,  wire  in  gooid  condition.  Seven- 
room  house,  cellar  dug  for  a  new  house. 
Barn  in  fair  condition.  Fields  watered 
by  springs.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,00'J 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Mead,  owner,  Nev 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.. 

No.  632. —  Farm  of  63  acres,  locaUd 
1  mile  from  New  Woodstock,  P.  O.,  R 

D.  No.  26,  and  railway  station;  on  line 
of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city. 
Syracuse,  population  137,249,  22  miles 
distant  reached  by  rail  ^^r  highway.  Gt«- 
eral  surface,  part  level  and  part  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  with  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  20:  in  timber  4. 
cedar  and  ^maple.  Acres  tillable.  57. 
Fruit,  apples,  48  pear,  5  plum,  15  cherry 
trees,  currants,  gooseberries  and  200  Co- 
lumbia raspberries.  Best  adapted  u* 
corn,  oats,  barley,  cabbage  and  potatoe^. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  Twelve- 
room  house  in  good  condition,  bath  and 
steam  heat,  two  cellars.  Outbuildings, 
main  barn  68x32  with  cemented  cow  bam 
for  20  head,  horse  barn  24x48,  granary, 
poultry  house  and  pig  pen.  Hou^ 
watered  by  wells  and  cistern,  bam^  t> 
running  water  and  fields,  by  brooks.  Ov^ 
cupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling.  oM 
age.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  A 
P.  Mead,  owner,  New  Woodstock,  N.  \ 

No.  633. —  Farm  of  180  acres:  located 
1^  miles  from  New  Woodstock  P.  <^ 
R.  D.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 

E.  C.  &  N.,  a  branch  of  Lehigh  Var.ty 
R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  High  School,  Prot- 
estant churches,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station;  3  miles  from  milk  conden«ir.f 
plant.  Highways,  part  hilly  and  part 
level.    Nearest  large  village,  Caaenom 

opulation  1,861,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
y  rail  and  highway.     Surface  of  fartn* 
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rolling.  Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Soil,  loam, 
some  stone.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  20, 
largely  second  growth  hemlodc.  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  com,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  hay.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
nearly  all  in  good  condition.  House, 
31x34,  with  wing,  14x18,  2  stories, 
large  enough  for  2  families,  good  con- 
dition. New  7  room  tenant  house 
I)oiiig  built.  Outbuildings:  basement 
('i)w  barn,  120x30;  horse  barn,  wagon 
shed,  silo,  granary,  grain  or  hay 
barn,  hen  house,  16x60,  built  two  years. 
Watered,  house,  by  cistern;  barns,  by 
running  water  and  well;  fields,  by 
springs  and  creek.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  give  up  farming.  Price, 
$65  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  Buell,  Owner,  New  Wood- 
stock, N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  EATON 

Population  2,417 
No.  634. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Morrisville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Morrisville,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  Ml  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;  2V^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  2%  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  5  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  city,  Oneida, 
population,  8,317,  18  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
In  timber,  7,  maple,  beech,  white  aflih; 
acres  tillable,  55.  Fruit,  40  apple,  1 
pear  and  50  plum  trees.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  in  good  condition.  Eleven  room 
house,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
cow  barn,  40x32;  horse  barn,  30x30; 
poultry  house,  28x14;  storage  barn, 
30x20,  poor  condition.  House  watered 
by  well,  bams,  by  creek,  and  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  John  H.  Evans,  Owner,  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y. 

No.  635. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Eaton  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
Eaton  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  Highways,  in  fair 
condition.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
dairying  and  grain.  Acres  in  meadow, 
7.');  tillable.  150:  25  acres  in  timber, 
250  sugar  maples;  3  acres  of  bearing 
apples.  Watered  by  well,  springs  and 
brooks;    l^story   bouse.     Large  barxi; 


silo  and  other  outbuildings.  This  farm 
borders  on  Bradlev  Brook  reservoir  and 
is  %  mile  from  Hatches  Lake,  which  is 
a  summer  resort.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms, 
reasonable^  Owner  will  rent  on  shares; 
will  also  hire  young  man  with  small 
family  by  the  year.  Address  Lewis 
Hopkins,  Owner,  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
Owner  will  rent  on  shares. 

No.  636. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  2  miles 
from  Eaton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  ,1,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from 
milk  station;  7  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  hilly,  good.  Nearest 
cities,  Syracuse,  30  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 137,249;  Oneida,  12  miles  distant, 
population  8,317,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  part  hilly,  part 
rolling  and  some  level.  Altitude,  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  20,  mostly  sugar  maple ;  acres 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  com  and  wheat.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  14  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barn, 
with  basement  for  40  cows;  horse  barn 
and  stable;  corn  house,  with  basement 
for  hogs.  Watered,  houpe,  by  well; 
barns,  by  springs  piped  to  barn;  fields, 
by  springs  and  river.  A  branch  of  the 
Chenango  river  flows  through  this  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  This  farm  is  2 
miles  from  the  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  J.  E.  Slaught,  executor, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

No.  637. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
on  Main  street  of  West  Eaton;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Eaton,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  West  Eaton  has  a  good  school,  2 
churches,  2  general  stores,  post-office, 
hotel,  woolen  manufacturing  plant.  Is 
near  3  lakes  which  are  well  stocked  with 
great  variety  of  fish;  3  miles  from  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  30 
miles  from  Syracuse,  18  miles  from 
Oneida,  30  miles  from  Utica;  5  acres 
truck  and  fruit  land.  1  acre  currants. 
House,  8  rooms,  bath,  furnace.  Price, 
$1,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  D.  E.  Darrow,  Owner. 
West  Eaton,  N.  Y, 
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TOWN  OF  FENNKB 

Population  807 

No.  638. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Cazenovia  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Chit- 
tenango  Falls,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.; 
y^  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Methodist  Episcopal  church;  \i  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highvrays,  good, 
mostly  macadamized.  Nearest  village, 
Cazenovia,  population  1,861,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Soil,  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  30; 
in  timber,  6,  mostly  beech  and  maple; 
acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  50  apple, 
25  plum,  6  cherry  and  2  pear  trees; 
also  Yg  acre  of  small  fruits.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  dairying.  Fences, 
mostlv  wire.  House,  12  rooms,  painted, 
with  f)linds.  Barns,  1,  30x40,  with  base- 
ment; 1, 18x30;  horse  barn,  20x40,  fitted 
with  hay  carrier  and  track.  Watered, 
house  and  barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
2  springs.  Chittenango  Creek  borders 
the  west  side  of  farm;  2  beds  of  black 
gravel,  suitable  for  concrete  work.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  one-hulf  cash,  balance  on  time. 
Address  H.  0.  Turner,  Owner,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 

No.  639. —  Farm  of  500  acres ;  located 
2%  miles  from  Cazenovia  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  1  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Bingley,  on  line  jof  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches;   3  miles  from  cheese  factory; 

1  mile  from  milk  station.  Population 
of  Cazenovia  1,861,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitudp,  1,350  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  300; 
in  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  75,  second 
growth;  acres  tillable,  400.  Fruit  for 
home  use.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  peas,  hay  and  corn.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  woven  and  barbed,  good 
condition.  Houses,  3  in  all,  good  re- 
pair, 1  nearly  new.  Outbuildings,  3  sets, 
all  in  good  repair.  Houses  watered  by 
well  and  springs:  barns,  by  springs; 
fields,  by  trout  bnxik.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  age  and  other 
interests.  Owner  would  sell  part  of 
farm.  Price,  $22,000.  Terms,  $10,000 
ea.Hli.  Addreas  J.  L.  O'llara,  Owner, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

No.  640. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Cazenovia  P,  0.,  R.  P»  No. 


1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L,  V. 
&   W.   S.   R.   R.:    %   mile   from   school: 

2  miles  from  churches;  2^4  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  population  137,249,  21  mile* 
distant,  reached  bv  rail  or  higbwav 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1.3«n» 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natu- 
ral pasture,  25;  in  timber,  some  second 
growth,  mostly  maple;  acres  tillable. 
100.  Fruit,  some  apple  trees.  Be>t 
adapted  to  all  grain  crops  and  alfalfa. 
Fences,  mostly  wire.  House,  7  room.% 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn^«. 
34x70,  30x40,  30x40,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion, 2  newly  painted  and  all  new  roof:*. 
House  watered  by  well;  ^ms,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  h\ 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  bu^i- 
ness.  Price,  $6,250.  Terms,  $2,000  oa>l , 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Addre^^ 
John  L.  O'Hara,  Owner,  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

No.  641. —  Farm  of  48  acres;  l€K*at««^I 
4  miles  from  Cazenovia  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1: 
4  miles'  from  railway  station  at  Chitte- 
nango Falls  on  line  of  Lehigh  Vallej 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  chu^che^: 
1%  miles  from  butter  factory;  1  miU 
from  milk  station.  Highway,  good.  Al- 
titude, 1,300  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  pasture,  28;  in  timber,  8,  hardwood, 
acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  28  apple  trets, 
80m6  plums,  cherries  and  red  raspber- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn  36x40;  shed  attached. 
House  watered  by  wells;  barns,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  in  other  business.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  y^  cash.  Near  canning 
factory.  Address  J.  S.  Brogmeier. 
Owner,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN   OP  GBOBGETOWX 
Population  925 

No.  642. —  Farm  of  205  acres ;  located 

3  miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Chenango  Valley 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churcbe>: 
3  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Nearest  large  village,  Hamil- 
ton, popuhiliun  1.680,  8  miles  distant, 
reachw!  }>v  highwav.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  '8(M)  feel.  Soil.  cla> 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  50 ;  in  timber,  55,  hemlock, 
b^cb  and  maple;   acre^  tUUble,  100. 
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Best  adapted  to  oats,  peas,  eurn  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condi- 
tiun.  House,  45x30,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  horse  bam,  30x30;  grain 
bam,  30x60.  Watered  by  well  and 
Hprings.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  one- 
half  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Fred  B.  Parker,  owner,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  HAMILTON 
Population  3,825 

Xo.  643. —  Farm  of  13.)  acres;  IV2 
miles  from  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion; 5  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  East 
Hamilton,  1  mile  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  some  hilly, 
rolling  and  level.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  30,  in 
timber,  30,  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  etc.; 
acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees, 
20  plums,  6  pears.  Adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Fences,  mostlv  wire,  cedar 
posts,  good  condition.  liouse,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
hop  house,  hog  pen,  horse  barn,  hen 
house  and  silo,  all  in  good,  condition. 
Watered,  house,  l)y  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by 
brook  and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  C.  D. 
Alderman,  owner,   Poolville,  X.   Y. 

Xo.  644. —  Farm  of  91  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Poolville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
3  miles  from  Hubbardsville  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  VV.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  l^  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  village,  Hamilton,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, population  1,689,  reached  by  good 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,4.50  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  55:  in  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  16,  maple,  beech  and 
hemlock:  acres  tillable,  55.  Fruit,  40 
apple  trees,  pears,  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  14  rooms, 
<;ood  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
34x62:  barn,  22x26,  with  basement  and 
concrete  floors,  painted,  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  artesian  well :  barns, 
by  running  water;  6elds,  by  spring  and 
brook.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  cash  pre- 
ferred. Address  H.  S.  Dresser,  owner, 
Poolville,  N.  Y, 


No.  645. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
V2  mile  from  Poolville  P.  O.  and  40  rods 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches;  40  rods  from  milk 
station;  3  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Nearest  village,  Norwich,  population 
7,422,  20  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  General  surface,  part  roll- 
ing, part  level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
luam.  Acres  in  pasture,  50;  in  timber, 
30,  beech,  maple,  elm  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  70.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  mostly  new. 
House,  large,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 2  barns,  33x52,  22x40,  and  good 
sized  horse  bam,  all  in  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  running  water ;  barns, 
by  tank;  fields,  by  springs  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
cash  preferred,  will  consider  terms. 
Price  includes  stock  and  some  farm  tools. 
Address  M.  L.  Gillette,  owner,  Jeffer- 
son, Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

TOWN   OF  LEBANON 
Population  1.079 

No.  646. —  Farm  of  200  acres ;  situated 
1%  miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R., 
Syracuse  to  Earlville  branch;  R.  D.  2 
from  Lebanon.  Highways,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  acres  in  timber,  between 
40  and  50,  mostly  sugar  maple,  some 
beech  and  basswood.  Fruit,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums  and  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  corn,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas, 
potatoes,  timothy,  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Fences,  board,  woven  wire  and  barbed 
wire.  House,  30x40,  with  wing,  2  stories, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  40x111,  with 
25-foot  posts,  wing,  30x40;  an  ice 
house;  milk  room;  a  little  house  for 
hired  man;  a  new  silo;  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house,  by  well,  pump 
inside;  barns,  spring  water,  inside; 
fields,  by  springs  and  streams.  Occu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price  includes  some  tools, 
wagons,  machinery,  etc.  Price,  $12,000, 
includes  10  grade  Holstein  cows.  Terms, 
%,  Yj  or  %  down,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  John  Fisk,  owner, 
Lebanon,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  647. —  Farm  of  296  acres:  located 
114  niiles  from  Lebanon  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  VV.  S. 
R.  R.,  Chenango  branch;  %  mile  from 
school;    1^   miles   from   churches   and 
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milk  station;  3  miles  from  milk  con- 
den  sins  plant.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly,  out  good.  Nearest  city,  Utica, 
population  74,419,  35  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  Miami  stony 
Iqam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  50,  beech, 
maple  and  hemlock,  first  and  second 
growth;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  60 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn,  cab- 
bage, fruits  and  dairying.  Fences, 
woven  and  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  woodshed  attached, 
.good  condition,  convenient  for  2  families. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  silo,  hen 
house,  hog  house  and  milk  house,  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Mary  M. 
Collier,  owner,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

'lOWN   OF  LENOX 
Population  4,851 

No.  648.— Farm  of  203  acres;  2 
miles  from  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station  at  Canastota,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C,  Lehigh  Valley  and  West  Shore  R.  Rs., 
and  an  electric  line;  2  miles  from  high 
school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory,  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Syracuse,  20  miles  distant, 
population  137,249;  Canastota,  popula- 
tion 3,247,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  425  feet.  Soil,  clay  and 
sandy  loam,  also  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  6 
acres  alfalfa,  3  acres  timber  of  various 
kinds;  acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  small 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  hay,  onions  and  celery. 
Fences,  woven,  barbed  wire  and  rail. 
House,  10  rooms,  woodshed  attached,  in 
wood  condition.  Outbuildings,  basement 
barn,  concrete  floor.  32  stanchions  and 
box  stall ;  barn,  30x40,  with  large  shed 
attached :  barn,  30x40,  with  shed,  22x24; 
liorse  barn,  wagon  house,  hog  pen,  2 
cliicken  houses,  2  silos,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price. 
$12,000.  Terms,  on  application.  Owner 
will  sell  stock  and  tools,  if  desired.  Ad- 
dresH  A.  G.  Maxwell,  owner,  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  or  Charles  S.  Hutchinson,  agent, 
107  West  Kennedy  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TOWN   OF   UADIBOK 

Population  l,d26 

No.  649. —  Farm  of  64  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Hamilton  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  20  rods  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;  2^6  miles  from  Colgate 
University;  2V^  mile&  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  50;  acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
25  apple  and  4  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  7  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
48  foot  basement  barn,  poultry  house 
and  hog  house.  House  watered  by  well, 
fields,  by  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  and  other 
business.  Price,  $2,800.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
£.  H.  Rutherford,  owner,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  or  R.  A.  Borland,  broker,  9  Cook 
Block,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  650. — Farm  of  53  acres ;  located  % 
mile  from  Oriskany  Falls  P.  0.  and  rail- 
wav  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches;  %  ii^ilc  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  4  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  State  road.  General  surface, 
level  and  slightly  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  good.  Acres  in  timber,  4,  maple: 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  25  apple 
15  pear  and  15  cherry  trees,  l*^ 
acres  of  Columbia  raspberries  and  H 
acre  of  strawberries.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  with  furnace.  Out- 
buildings: dairy  barn  for  12  head  of 
cows,  horse  barn,  milk  house,  Ice  house, 
corn  crib,  hop  kiln,  silo.  House  watered 
by  well,  barns,  by  well,  fields,  by  marsh. 
Occupied  by  Owner.  Reason  for  selling. 
desires  a  larger  farm.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  $1,600  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. ■  Near  good  village  where  there  is 
a  large  knitting  mill.  Address  James 
B.  W'illiams,  o\4Tier,  Oriskany  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  or  W.  E.  Head  Farm  Agency,  114 
Arcade  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OP  NEL80.V 

PopalatloD  1,139 

No.  651.— Farm  of  192%  acres: 
located  1  mile  from  Erleville  P.  C:  1 
mile  from  railwav  station  at  Erieville. 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  Metboditt  Epitcopal   and 


Fig.   301. —  House  os    Kakm    \"o.   0*H. 
Madisox  County. 


Pio.   302. —  Buildings  on    Fabm   Xo.   648,  Town  of 
Lksox,   Madison-   Coi  nty. 
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Baptist  churclte8,  butter  factarv,  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highvi^ySy 
good.  Nearest  village,  Erieville,  popu- 
lation. 500,  1  mile  distant,  reached  by 
liiphway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,700  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
balance  in  timber,  beech,  birch,  maple, 
hemlock,  hasswood;  acres  tillable,  140. 
Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,-  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  good. 
House,  2  stories,  in  good  condition. 
C'Ow  bam,  basement,  32x80.  Watered, 
house  by  well;  fields,  by  living  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $26  per  acre.  Address 
X.  E.  Richards,  owner.  Nelson,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

Xo.  652. —  Farm  of  48 y^  acres;  lo- 
cated V4  mile  from  Nelson  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  3;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
(azenovia  and  Erieville,  on  lines  of  N. 
Y.  C.  k  L.  V.  R.  Rh. ;  V4  mile  from  school; 
4  miles  from  churches ;  H  mile  from  but- 
ter factory;  4  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tories. Highways,  good.  Grcneral  sur- 
face, rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  1,600 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  Miami  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  2;  in  timber,  6%, 
cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  maple,  white  ash, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  12  apple, 
3  cherry,  2  pear,  4  plum  trees  and  small 
fruit,  best  adapted  to  com,  alfalfa,  hay, 
oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  rail  and  wire. 
llouHe,  good  sized,  in  excellent  condition. 
Basement  barn  and  poultry  house. 
House  watered  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  springs,  and  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $2,600.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Sul- 
phur spring  on  farm.  Address  Wm.  H. 
Putman,  Owner,  Box  60,  Nelson,  N.  Y. 

No.  653. —  Farm  of  163  acres;  located 
•^i  mile  from  Cazenovia  P.  0.,  R.  1).  No. 
3;  3  miles  from  2  railway  stations,  on 
lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  L.  V.  R.  Rs.;  Vj  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  churches  and 
butter  factory.  Highways,  State  road, 
(reneral  surface,  rolling,  eastern  expo- 
sure. Altitude,  l..'>00  feet.  Nature  of 
<H)il  Miami  and  stony  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  75 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  88;  in  timber,  15,  cedar,  maple 
and  elm.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  50 
apple,  10  plum  and  3  pear  trees  and 
small  fruit  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  corn,  alfalfa  and  dairying. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,    newly    painted,    2    verandas,    in' 


good  condition.  Outbuildings,  basement 
barn  with  concrete  floor,  patent  stanch- 
ions, new  milk  house,  granary,  garage, 
new  poultry  house  and  large  hilo,  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  spring, 
bams,  by  spring  and  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  death  in  family.  Price,  $9,000. 
Terms:  %  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address,  Delos  D.  Blowers,  owner,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  3,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

No.  654. —  Farm  of  109  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Nelson  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  3; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Caze- 
novia, on  lines  of  N.  "1.  C.  &  L.  V.  R.  Rs. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  factory; 
4  miles  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
ffood.  General  surface  level,  some,  hilly. 
Altitude,  1,500  feel.  Nature  ojf  soil 
Miami  loam  and  muck.  Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  75;  in  natural 
pasture,  34;  in  timber,  15,  cedar,  4)eech, 
maple  and  elm.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  50  apple,  12  plum  and  3  pear 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  grain, 
alfalfa,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences, 
American  wire,*  rail  and  barbed  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  18  roon^,  good 
condition  with  2  verandas.  Outbuild- 
ings: concrete  basement  bam,  30x74; 
hog  pen,  30x20;  horse  barn,  30x28; 
grannry  and  large  new  silo.  Mouse 
watered  by  spring,  bams  and  fields,  by 
spring  and  large  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Edward  Putman, 
owner,  Nelson,  N.  Y. 

No.  655. —  Fami  of  110  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Erieville  P.  -O.,  R.  .D.  1; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Erie- 
ville on  line  of  Chenimgo  branch  of 
N.  Y.  C.  ifc  H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  Methodist  and  Congregational 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factorj' 
and  cheese  factorv;  4  miles  from  milk 
s^tation.  Highways,  hilly,  but  good. 
Nearest  village,  Cazenovia,  population 
1,861,  7  miles  distant,  reacluKi  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  .30;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timlK»r,  40;  maple,  beech 
and  hemlock;  acres  tillable.  69.  Fruit, 
30  apple,  3  pear,  4  plum  trees  and  1 
cherry  tree.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  dairying.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  12  rooms,  2  stories,  in 
sfood  condition.  Barn,  50x,3^2,  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
well:   fields,  by  springs  and  stream.     Oc- 
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cupiod  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $92  per 
acre.  Termg,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  N.  E.  Ricfbards, 
owner,  Neleon,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent 

No.  656. —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Erieville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  churches;  5  miles 
from  Cazenovia,  a  summer  resort,  popu- 
lation 1,861.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  apples, 
plums  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to 
graas,  grain,  corn,  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
House,  1%  stories,  8  rooms.  Watered 
by  well  and  cistern.  Outbuildings, 
bam,  36x56,  with  basement  stable  for 
20  head  of  cattle,  13  swing  stanchions, 
silo  and  hen  house.  Barn  watered  by 
spring  brook.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Brice,  $2,000.  Terms, 
$650  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress A.  R.  Warren,  owner,  Cazenoyia, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


.     TOWN    OF    8MITHFIELD 

Population  880 

No.  657. —  Farm  of  108  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Canastota  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5, 
and  railway  station, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion; 1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  7  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.     Highways 

food.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  8%  miles 
istant,  population  8,313,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  gently 
sloping  to  the  south.  Altitude,  about 
1,400  feel.  Soil,  Miami  loam  (lime). 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  20,  basswood,  maple, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  88.  Fruit,  75  apple, 
15  plum  and  10  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  clover,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  cabbage,  etc.  Fences,  woven  and 
barbed  wire.  House,  large,  1%  stories. 
Outbuildings  hay  barn,  28x62,  with 
basement;  horse  bam,  24x32;  pig  and 
hen  house;  24  swing  stanchions  in  cow 
stable,  new,  concrete.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Oneida  lake  is  8  miles 
from  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  lives  in  Oneida 
and  cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price, 
$5,400.  Terms,  $900  down.  Address  £. 
Emmons  Coe,  owner,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN    OF   STOCKBBIDae 

Population  1,485 

No.  658. —  Farm  of  76  acres;  2  milw 
from  Stockbridge  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  2%  mile- 
from  railway  station  at  Munnsville  on 
line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;    1  mile 
from  school;   1^  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  1%  miles  from  butter  and  chees^e 
factory;    3    miles    from    milk    station. 
Highways,  good.     Nearest  city,  Oneid&. 
population     8,313,     8     miles     distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.     Altitude, 
1,200  ft.    Soil,  limestone  loam.    Acres  in 
alfalfa,   30;    in  natural  pasture,  7;   is 
timber,    6,    maple,    basswood    and   elm. 
Acres  tillable,  62.     Fruit,  76  apple,  10 
pear,  17  plum,  and  7  cherry  trees,  1  acre 
black  raspberries,  1  acre  asparagus.  Best 
adapted    to    alfalfa,    dairying,    general 
farming,     etc.      Fences,     barbed     wire. 
House,  12  rooms  in  good  condition.    Out- 
buildings,   basement   bam,    70x40;    hen 
house;  ice  house;  silo  and  wagon  house. 
\yatered,  house,  bams  and  fields  by  run- 
ning water.     Occupied  by  owner.     Rea- 
son for   selling,  poor  health   of  owner. 
Price,   $4,000.     Terms,   cash,   or    credit. 
$5,000.     Farming  implements  will  be  in- 
cluded   if    party    pays    cash.     Address 
Arthur  J.  Branagan,  Sr.,  owner,  Stock- 
bridge,  R,  F.  D.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

No.  659. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Stockbridge  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R. ;  2  miles  from  school ;  2  mi  lee  from 
church;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory  and 
1  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population, 
8,313,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  General  surface,  roiling. 
30  acres  of  alfalfa,  10  in  timber,  2d 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  50 
apple  and  a  few  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming,  oats,  com, 
alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  Ten-room  house,  in  ^ood 
condition.  Outbuildings:  basement  barn. 
30x100  with  27  stanchions  and  5  horse 
stalls,  hog  house  20x20,  silo,  concrete 
floors  in  stables,  all  in  ffood  condition. 
House  watered  'by  well,  bams,  by  run- 
ning water  and  fields,  by  runnin^^  "water. 
Occupied  by  owner.  R^on  for  aelling. 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms: 
half  cash.  Address  Charles  Lamb,  owner, 
R.  D.,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y„  or  J.  H.  Fort, 
broker.  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  660.— Farm  of  200  acres;  1  mile 
from  Stockbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.;    1  mile 
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from  railway  station  at  Valley  Mills, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory;  1  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Oneida,  population  8,313,  8  miles 
distant  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  sloping. 
Altitude,  300  feet.  Soil,  gravel  and 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  7'5;  in  timber,  20, 
maple,  basswood,  hemlock,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  175.  Fruit,  1,000  apple,  20 
pear,  20  cherry,  and  10  plum  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  hops,  alfalfa,  wheat, 
uats,  etc.  Fences,  woven  and  barbed  wire. 
House,  14  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  four  bams  in  first  class 
condition,  stable  room  for  40  head  ot 
cattle,  silos,  milk  house,  hen  house, 
hog  pen,  ice  house  and  hop  house. 
Watered,  house  and  bams,  by  running 
spring  water;  -fields,  by  brooks  and 
springs.  This  farm  is  15  miles  from 
Oneida  lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  wii^es  to  retire.  Price, 
$25,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  J.  £.  Quackenbush, 
owner,  v  alley  Mills,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
ront  with  option  to  buy. 


TOWN    or   BUUJVAN 

Population  3,8Q7 

No.  661. —  Farm  of  112%  acres  at 
Chittenango  P.  0.;  3  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Chittenango  on  lines  of 
X.  Y.  C.  and  West  Shore  R.  Rs., 
Oneida  Railway  trolley;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  churches  of  several 
denominations;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  excellent.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Chittenango,  population  678.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Acres  in  alfalfa, 
50.  Fruit,  small  orchard,  also  plums, 
pears  and  peaches  sufficient  for  home 
use.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  brick, 
11  rooms.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn 
with  concrete  stables,  horse  bam,  hay 
barn  and  other  buildings,  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
bams,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $100 
per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Miss  Florence 
W^alrath,  owner,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  or 
J.  H.  Fort,  agent.  Stone  Building, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MONROE  COUNTY 

Area,  721  square  miles.  Population,  283,212.  Annual  precipitation,  37.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.9°.    Number  of  farips,  5,971.    County  seat,  Rochester. 

This  county  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  considered  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  state.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Genesee  River  which  flows  northward  and  enters  the  lake 
seven  miles  north  of  Rochester,  The  county  is  also  well  drained  by  several  other 
streams  and  creeks. 

The  surface  is  nearly  level;  clay  loam  soil  predominates  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county  and  a  rich  gravelly  loam  is  found  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the 
Irondequoit  and  Genesee  Rivers.  Eighty-nine  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  land 
area  is  improved.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  gypsum,  iron  ore,  water  lime  and 
Medina  sandstone  in  the  county.  It  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  apples  and 
wheat,  second  in  peaches  and  potatoes,  third  in  currants,  beans,  barley  and  oats 
and  fourth  in  strawberries  and  raspberries.  The  principal  crops  are  corn,  779,032 
bushels;  oats,  1,385,560  bushels;  wheat,  866,903  bushels;  barley,  73,960  bushels; 
rye,  101,568  bushels;  dry  beans,  241,502  bushels;  potatoes,  2,796,728  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  97,959  tons.  The  average  size  of  farms  is  64%  acres.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  farm  property  is  $59,764,614,  an  increase  in  value  of  49.3  per  cent,  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  is  $87.92,  an  increase 
cA  $23.80  during  the  last  decade.  The  value  of  improved  land  is  $113.88  per  acre. 
Domestic  animals  are  as  follows:  Dairv  cowa,  17,198;  horses,  20,639;  swine,  21,786; 
8het'p,  30,7fM»;  poultry,  300,139;  production  of  milk,  8,702,188  gallons.  The  value 
of  all  dairy  products  is  $733,397.  Rochester  and  Buffalo  furnish  unlimited  markets 
for  the  produee  of  the  farmers.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal  (now 
being  enlarged  into  a  barge /canal),  by  three  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  also  the  West  Shore;  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg;  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  and  two  branches  of  the  Erie  railroad. 
Trolley  lines  extend  in  all  directions  from  Rochester,  u  city  of  218,149  inhabitants. 
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Monroe  is  noted  the  country  over  for  its  nurseries.  It  grows  annually  an  immense 
quantity  of  seeds,  plants  and  trees.  There  are  200  district  schools,  excellent 
high  schools  in  villages  and  towns  with  a  state  normal  school  located  at  Brockport. 
There  are  116  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,077  miles  of  improved  high- 
ways. Twenty-six  agricultural  organizations  are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmer. 


TOWN    OF   CHILI 
Population  2,071 

No.  662. —  Farm  of  154  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Scottsville  P.  O.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  B.,  R.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches  and  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Rochester,  population  218,149,  11  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  U8od 
as  meadow,  all.  In  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  4,  all  kinds.  Acres  tillable, 
154.  Fruit,  small  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming  or  dairying. 
Fences,  fair,  mostly  woven  wire.  2 
houses,  9  and  12  rooms  respectively, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  3  barns, 
36x50,  36x42,  36x44,  shed  24x50,  also 
garage.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price  $85 
per  acre.  Address  Dugald  Brooks, 
owner,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GLABKSON 
Population  1,549 

No.  663. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
3V^  miles  from  Brockport  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  V.  C. 
R.  R.;  21^  miles  from  B.  L.  &  R.  trol- 
ley; 3^  miles  from  normal,  1  mile  from 
district  school;  3^/^  miles  from  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Brockport,  population 
3,579,  Wi  miles  distant.  General  sur- 
face, level.  Nature  of  soil,  Dunkirk 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  6,  2d 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  beans, 
corn,  hay  and  general  crops.  Fences, 
fair.  House,  14  rooms,  cistern,  well 
water  in  kitchen.  Outbuildings:  gambrel 
roof  barn,  nearly  new,  32x60,  poultry 
house,  hog  house  and  tool  house.  House, 
barns  and  fields  watered  by  well.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health.  Price,  .$9,400.  Terms, 
$5,900  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Price 
includes  stcK'k  and  toob*.  Address  L. 
I^'wiH  Spall,  owner,  R.  D.  Brickport, 
N.  Y.,  or  (Jarfield  Real  Estate  Company, 
brokers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No.  664. —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hamlin  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  R.,  \V.  &  O.  R.  R.: 
5  mik-s  from  normal  school;  ^  mile 
from  district  'school;  1  mile  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  High  ways, 
state  road.  Nearest  village,  Brockport, 
population  3,579,  reached  by  highway 
and  rail.  .  General  surface,  leveL  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  and  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  26;  in  natural  pastur<^,  8. 
Acres  tillable,  108.  Fruit,  7  acres  ox 
apples,  16  acres  peaches  5  years  old.  3 
acres  of  pears  3  years  old,  and  30  cherry 
trees;  small  fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  general  farming. 
Fences,  mostly  wire.  New  2^-8tory 
house,  '9  rooms,  cistern  and  furnace. 
Outbuildings,  main  bam  30x60,  gam- 
brel roof,  horse  bam  30x45,  hog  pen 
10x20,  tool  house  and  cattle  shed  12x40. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  well,  fields, 
by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$12,500.  Terms,  mortgage  for  |6,70U 
can  remain.  Adress  Wm.  Meinhardt, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Clarkson,  X.  Y.,  or  C»ar- 
Ueld  Real  Estate  Company,  brokers, 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

No.  665. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Brockport  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  19,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
X.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  1%  miles  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good,  state  road.  Greneral  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  525  feet.  Xature  of 
soil,  Ontario  silt  loam,  in  good  heart. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  all; 
in  natural  pasture,  5.  Acres  tillable, 
54.  Fruit,  110  apple  trees,  in  full  bear- 
ing, 500  set  in  1913,  100  peach  and  100 
cherry  treefi  set  in  1913.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit,  wheat,  hay,  beans  and  all  crops. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition,  with 
modern  improvements.  Outbuildings, 
gambrel  roof  bam  40x60,  horse  bam 
20x40,  other  buildings  for  poiUtry,  hogs, 
tools,  etc.  House  watered  by  well  and 
cistern,  barns,  bv  well  and  fields,  by 
creek.  Lake  Ontario,  7  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
desires  a  larger  place.  Price,  $9,000. 
I'crms,    ^   ca^^  balance  on   mortgage. 


-House  ok  Fabu  No.  661,  Town  of  Suluvan,  UAUiaoN 
County 


Pio.  304.— HouBE  AND  BAKse  on  Fabm  "So.  664,  Town  of  Ciarkboh, 
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Address  George  J.  Ronk,  owner,  Clark- 
son,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles  A.  McBain,  broker, 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  666. —  Farm  of  107  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Clarkson  P.  0.;  2^!  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Adams  Basin, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R  ;  *4  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches  and  2V2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
state  road.  Nearest  village,  Brockport, 
population  3,579,  4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  mostly 
level,  some  rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  clav  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  all. 
Acres  tillable,  all  except  orchard.  Fruit, 
280  apple  trees,  standard  winter  varie- 
ties, 25  years  old;  also  fruit  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  hay,  gen- 
eral grain  crops.  Fences,  400  rods  of 
wire.  House,  10  room  frame,  furnace, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main 
barn  34x54,  gambrel  roof,  barn  40x60, 
hog  house,  poultry  house  12x12, 
all  in  good  condition  except  bam 
40x60.  House  watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern, barns,  bv  well  and  tielOs,  bv  creek. 
Occupied  \}y  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
lias  other  business.  Price,  $9,000. 
'I'ernis,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  John  Sweeting,  owner, 
Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles  A.  McBain, 
broker,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

No.  667. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Brockport  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  19;  2  miles  from  railway  station, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Rochester,  population  218,149,  20 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Altitude,  525  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  On- 
tario silt  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  17, 
mostly  maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable, 
00.  Fruit,  40  old  apple  trees,  396  trees 
sot  out  in  1909,  also  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  beans,  wheat,  hay, 
corn,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  14  rooms,  part  stone 
and  part  frame,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, main  gambrel  roof  bam, 
40x100,  shed  20x10,  shed  16x40,  hog 
liouse,  poultry  and  storage  house,  all 
in  good  condition.  House  watered  by 
well  and  cisterns,  barn,  bv  well  an^ 
fields,  by  well.  Lake  Ontario,  S  miles 
distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
^21,000,       Terms,     Mi    or     more     cash, 


balance  on  mortgage.  House  arranged 
for  2  families.  This  farm  has  been  in 
family  78  years,  never  rented.  Address 
A.  D.  McBain,  owner,  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
or  C.  A.  McBain,  broker,  Brockport, 
X.   Y. 

No.  668. —  Farm  of  22  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Clarkson  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Brockport,  on 
line  of  X.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  100  yards  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good  State  road. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  475 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clav  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  ns  meadow,  all;  in 
natural  pasture,  all.  Acres  tillable,  all 
Fruit,  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
hay  and  general  crops.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  13 
rooms,  brick,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, main  barn,  gambrel  roof  40x50, 
poultry  house  12x30,  granary  18x18  and 
nog  house.  House  watered  by  well  and 
cistern,  barns.  l)y  well  and  6elds,  by 
stream.  Occypied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling  desires  a  farger  farm.  Price, 
$5,600.  Terms,  $2,500.  Address,  Harry 
C.  Nesbitt,  o\*Tier,  Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  or 
Charles  A.  McBain,  Broker,  Brockport, 
N.  Y. 

No.  669. —  Farm  116  acres;  Iwated  1 
mile  from  Hamlin  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  5  miles  from  Normal 
school;  Ms  mile  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  State 
road.  Nearest  village  Brockport,  popu- 
lation  3,579,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  mostly  level 
but  slopes  a  little  to  southeast.  Altitude, 
4p0  feet.  Nature  of  soil  eravel  loam, 
good.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow 
26,  in  natural  pasture  8,  in  timber 
enough  for  home  use.  Acres  tillable,  108. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees  set  in  1911,  160 
apple  trees  set  in  1890,  16  acres  of  5 
year  old  peaches  and  2M»  acres  of  pears 
set  in  1011.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain, 
fruit,  potatoes,  ete.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  2V2  stories, 
9  rooms,  built  in  1010.  Outbuildings, 
main  barn,  gambrel  roof  30x60,  horse 
barn  .30x45,  tool  and  cattle  barn  12x40 
and  hog  house  10x20.  House  watered  by 
well,  barns,  bv  well  and  fields,  bv  stream 
and  pond.  Occupied  by  owner.  Lake 
Ontario,  4  miles  distant.'  Price,  $12,600. 
Terms:  \(t  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address,  William  Melnliardt,  owner, 
Hamlin.  N.  Y..  or  Charles  A.  McBain, 
Agent,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN    OF    HAMLIN 
Population  2,184 

No.  |570. —  Farm  of  56%  acres;  located 
I  mile  from  Hamlin  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  scliool;  1  mile  from  churches 
and  1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  General  surf  ace,  level. 
Altitude,  276  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  silt 
and  gravelly  loam.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees  in  fulf  bearing,  5  acres  of  peaches 
6  years  old  and  1  acre  of  berries. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain^  potatoes  and 
fruit.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Barn  30x60  with  lean-to  for  tools  and 
cattle  protection.  House  watered  by  well 
and  cistern,  barns  by  well.  Lake  On- 
tario, 3  miles  distant^  Occupied  by  heir 
to  estate.  Reason  for  selling  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $7,500.  Address,  Wm. 
Knapp,  administrator,  Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  or 
Charles  A.  McBain,  Broker,  Brockport, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   PENFIELD 
Population  2,977 

No.  671. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
41/2  miles  from  Fair  port  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  churches ; 
6  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory. 
Nearest  city  Rochester,  14  miles  distant, 
population  218,149,  reached  by  rail  and 
State  road.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  muck  and  ffravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  pasture,  5 ;  in  timber  7,  variety ; 
acres  tillable,  88.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  ap- 
ples; 1  acre  of  Bartlett  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire,  fair.  House,  20  rooms  in 
j^ood  condition.  Gambrel  roof  barn  30x90 
and  outdoor  sheds.  House  and  bam 
watered  by  well;  fields,  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
desires  smaller  farm.  Price,  $10,600. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Address,  E.  F.  Beau- 
mont, owner,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   RIGA 
Population  1.853 

No.  672. —  Farm  of  10  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Churchvillc  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. :  1  mile  from  school ;  4  miles  from 
churches.  Nature  of  highway,  good. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit, 
2V.  acres  of  strawberries:  3  acres  of 
raspberries:  M  acre  of  grapes,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.     Best  aflaj)ted  to  fruit  and 


garden  truck.  House,  two  stories,  H 
rooms,  good.  Barn,  new,  gambrel  roof. 
20x22;  poultry  house  and  corn  crib 
House  watered  by  well.  Occupied  hv 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  half  cash.  Ad- 
dress, C.  D.  Reynolds,  owner,  R.  D.. 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  or  Chapman's  B!eai 
Estate  Agency,  agent,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

iNo.  673. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Churchville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
W.  S.  R.  Rs.;  3%  miles  from  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city  Rochester,  population  218.- 
149,  18  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  natural 
pasture,  5.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  14  apple 
trees,  2^4  acres  of  strawberries,  3  acres 
of  raspberries,  %  acre  of  grapes.  Beet 
adapted  to  general  crops  and  fruit. 
Fences,  fair.  House,  2  stories,  9  rooms. 
fair  condition.  Barn  20x22  with  gambrel 
roof.  House  watered  by  well,  barn  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  foV 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $2,100.  Terms. 
$1,400  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6 
per  cent.  Address,  C.  D.  Reynolds. 
owner,  R.  F.  D.,  Churchville,  N.'Y.,  or 
G.  A.  Johnson,  Broker,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

No.  674. —  Farm  of  75  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Churchville  P.  O.  and  railwav 
station  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  VV.  S. 
R.  Rs. ;  2  miles  from  high  school;  2 miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city 
Rochester,  population  218,149,  16  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soiL 
dark  loam  and  some  muck.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  aa  meadow,  3,  in  natural 
pasture,  1,  in  timber,  8,  virgin,  beech, 
maple  and  cedar.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral crops,  celery  and  vegetables.  Fences, 
fair.  House,  2 'stories,  7  rooms,  in  gocH) 
condition.  Outbuildings:  basement  bam 
36x60.  horse  barn  18x36  and  other  build- 
ings. House  watered  by  wells  and  bams 
by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price. 
.$4,500.  Terms,  $2,200  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  Fred  Pimm. 
owner,  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  or  G.  A.  John- 
son, broker,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

No.  675. —  Farm  of  90  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Churchville  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  ^ 
mile  from  churches  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city  Rochester, 
population    218,149,    15    miles    distant. 
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reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  27; 
in  natural  pasture,  8 ;  in  timber,  8.  Acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  50  bearing  apple  trees 
and  small  fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences,  fair 
condition.  House,  2-storie8, 10  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings:  main  barn  28x 
48,  horse  barn  and  small  buildings.  House 
watered  by  wells,  barns  by  wells.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling  de- 
sires a  smaller  farm.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  Frank  J.  Sprass,  owner, 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  or  George  A.  John- 
>on,  broker,  Churchville,  X.  x. 

So.  676. —  Farm  of  J  37  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Churchville  P.  O.  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C. 
and  West  Shore  R.  Rs. ;  %  mile  from 
sciiool  and  churches;  %  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highway,  state  road.  Nearest 
citv,  Rochester,  population  218,149,  15 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
wav.  General  surface,  level.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
in  pasture,  16;  acres  tillable,  all.  Best 
adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  old,  9  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  36x70,  8  stalla,  good 
i-ondition ;  hen  house,  hog  house,  shed 
for  tools  and  wagon.  House,  barns  and 
tie  Ids  watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  estate. 
Price,  $13,700.  Terms,  $5,000  down.  Ad- 
dress A.  W.  Randall,  owner,  155  West 
Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  Greorge 
A.  Johnson,  agent,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

No.  677. —  Farm  of  218  acres,  located 
3»^  miles  from  Bergen  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  %  mile  from 
churches.  Highway,  good.  General  sur- 
face, level.  Nature  of  soil,  black  loam 
and  gravelly  loam,  some  muck.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  25;  in  tim- 
ber, 18,  first  and  second  growth  of  elm 
and  maple;  acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit, 
115  apple  trees,  part  bearing,  small  fruit 
for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  wire  and  rail. 
Mouse,  2  stories,  8  rooms;  tenant  house, 
2  stories,  9  rooms,  both  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  36x68,  base- 
ment; horse  barn,  30x40;  hen,  hog  and 
corn  houses.  House  and  barn  watered 
by  four  wells.  Occupied  bv  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms,  half  cash.  Address  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  owner,  R.  D.,  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  or 


George  A.  Johnson,  agent,  Churchville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  678. —  Farm  of  179  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Churchville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
and  West  Shore  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highway,  state  road. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravelly  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  pasture,  8;  in  timber,  2,  second 
growth;  acres  tillable,  170.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees,  small  fruit  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  24  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
36x100,  basement;  horse  barn,  30x40; 
hog  and  com  houses.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Possession  will  be  given  not  later 
than  first  day  of  February  following 
sale.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  es- 
tate. Price,  $10,000.  Address  G.  F. 
Wickins,  owner,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  or 
George  A.  Johnson,  agent,  Churchville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  679. —  Farm  of  117  acres,  located 
1^  mile  from  Churchville  P.  0.  and  rail- 
wav  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
West  Shore  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school 
and  churches.  Highways,  good.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  17;  in  timber, 
8,  second  growth;  acres  tillable,  109. 
Fruit,  6  acres  of  bearing  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
fair  condition.  House,  2  stories,  9  rooms, 
good;  tenant  house,  2  stories,  9  rooms, 
good.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x100,  gam- 
brel  roof  basement;  barn,  16x26;  hen 
house,  12x20;  shop,  12x20;  hog  house 
and  com  house.  House  watered  by  3 
wells,  barns,  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  half  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  A.  J. 
Hall,  owner,  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  or 
George  A.  Johnson,  agent,  Churchville, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    SWEDEN 

Population  4,885 

No.  680. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  heated 

4  miles  from  Churchville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station;  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
and  West  Shore  railroads:  1  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches.  High- 
wav,  state  road.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  limestone,  clay  HubHoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  35 ;  in  timber,  10,  hard 
maple.     Fruit,   140  bearing  apple  trees; 
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500  2-year-old  cherry  trees,  other  fruit. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  good.  House,  12  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x70;  horse  bam,  24x 
35;  hog  house,  20x24;  corn  crib,  12x16. 
House,  fields  and  barns  watered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $9,500. 
Terms,  $4,500  down,  first  mortgage, 
$2,500.  Address  M.  J.  Bruton,  owner, 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  or  George  A.  John- 
son, agent,  Churchville,  X.  Y. 

No.  681. —  Farm  of  14.3  acres,  located 
V6  mile  from  Brockport  P.  O.;  1/10  mile 
from  railway  station;  on  line  of  B.  L. 
&  R.  trolley;  ^  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  540  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
loam  and  about  4  acres  of  gravel  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  all.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
or  general  grain  crops.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail,  need  some  repairs.  No  house,  barn 
20x40  in  good  condition.  Fields  watered 
by  stream.  Erie  canal  across  the  road. 
Reason  for  selling  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  $900  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.     B.  L.  &  R.  trolley 


stops  on  land,  35  minutes  to  Rochester. 
Address  D.  R.  Wilson,  administrator, 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles  A.  McBain, 
broker,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

No.  682. —  Farm  of  55  acres^  located 
in  village  of  Brockport;  ^  mile  from 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  \\  C. 
R,  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and  churchea. 
Highways,  state  road.  General  surface. 
rolling.  Altitude,  540  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  20.  Acres  tillable,  all. 
Fruit,  1,000  trees  in  bearing,  different 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  ber- 
ries, grains,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  2 ^-stories,  10  room«. 
all  conveniences,  also  tenant  house.  Two 
gambrel  roof  barns,  excellent  condition. 
House  watered  by  well  and  city  water, 
barns  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner  and 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Forty  minuter 
from  Rochester.  Address  Miss  Adelle  F. 
Gleason,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles  A. 
McBain,  broker,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Area,  306  square  miles.  Population,  57,567.  Annual  precipitation,  36.95  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3°.     Number  of  farms,  2,189.     County  seat,  Fonda. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 
which  traverses  the  coimty  through  its  center  from  east  to  west.  It  is  also  drained 
by  the  Schoharie  River.  Most  of  the  surface  is  undulating  interspersed  with  level 
stretches,  but  the  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  level.  The  soil  in  this 
valley  is  a  rich  black  loam  with  areas  of  gravelly  loam.  In  the  rolling  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  limestone  and  black  slate  are  much  in 
evidence,  giving  high  adaptation  to  pasturage.  Quarries  of  Trenton  limestone  and 
other  good  building  stone  are  found  in  the  county. 

While  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming  the  leading  crops  were:  corn,  38,357 bushels: 
oats,  726,120  bushels;  buckwheat,  133,434  bushels;  potatoes,  193,644  bushels;  hops, 
148,329  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  130,173  tons.  Total  valuation  of  all  farm  property 
is  $15,400,574,  an  increase  of  19.6  per  cent,  over  the  last  census.  Montgomery  is 
another  of  the  many  counties  of  the  state  where  the  price  of  land  should  double 
in  value  in  the  next  ten  years;  the  present  value  of  improved  lands  being  $50.51 
]'er  acre  and  of  the  land  alone,  $26.92.  Domestic  animals  are  reported  from  almofit 
every  farm  in  the  county  classified  as  follows;  Dairy  cows,  22,804;  horses,  7,639: 
swine,  9,098;  sheep,  3,902;  poultry,  143,302;  milk  produced,  13,135,104  gallons; 
value  of  all  dairy  products,  $1,277,634. 

The  county  is"  intersected  by  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River;  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville,  and  West  Shore  railroads.  Electric  lines 
also  connect  Fonda,  Johnstown,  Gloversville  and  Amsterdam  with  Albany,  Schenec- 
lady  and  Troy.  Amsterdam,  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  has  a  population  of 
.SI, 276,  contains  two  iicademie»,  large  carpet  mills,  knitting  mills  and  other  indiw- 
trie-*.  There  are  ample  home  markets  for  garden  truck,  fruit  and  other  producfi* 
of  thi*  farm.  There  are  109  district  schools.  11  agricultural  societies  and  organiza- 
lions.  70  milt's  of  .state  and  county  roaiis  and  635  miles  of  other  improved  htjpfhways. 
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rowy  OF  CANAJOHABIE 
Population  3,889 

No.  683. —  Farm  of   11   acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Ames  P.  0.,  R.  D. ;  6  milen 
from  railway  station  at  Canajoharic  on 
lines   of   New   York   Central   and   West 
Shore  Railroads;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;   1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory    and    milk    station.      Highway, 
state    road.      General    surface,    rolling, 
some  level.    Altitude,  800  feet.     Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam;   all  tillable.     Fruit, 
50  apple  trees,  15  pears,  42  plums,  135 
Perfection  currant,  3  quince,  10  cherries, 
(>   grape   vines   and   other    small   fruit. 
Fences,  barbed    wire,    new.     House,   10 
rooms,  IV^  stories,  good  condition.   Out- 
buildings: barn,    large    and    new;    hog 
house,  hen  house,  new  hennery,   14x50, 
concrete  floor.     House  watered  by  good 
well;  creek  near  bam.     Best  adapted  for 
fruit  and  poultry.     Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason    for    selling,    owner    a    widow. 
Price,     $1,800.      Terms,     $1,200     down. 
Address  Marion  B.  Smith,  owner,  Ames, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    GHABLESTON 
Population  -900 

No.  684. —  Farm  of  300  acres,  2  miles 
from  Charleston-Four-Comers;  0  miles 
from  Fulton ville  station;  5  miles  from 
Glen  Village  P.  0.,  R.  D.  Fifty  acres 
Ml  woodland;  250  acres  in  meadow.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  dairying. 
House,  small,  needs  repairing.  Barns, 
30x60,  26x64;  hop  bam,  26x44,  fair  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Fences,  fair.  Price,  |lO  per  acre.  Terms, 
Vs  cash,  balance  on  mortgage,  if  de- 
sired. Address  R.  B.  Fish,  Fultonville, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN     OF    FLOBIDA 

Population  1,004 

No.  685. —  Farm  of  97  acres,  located  5 
miles  from  Amsterdam  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  churches;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city 
Amsterdam,  population  21,267,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway  or  rail.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  400  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  bottom.  Acres  in 
meadow,  9;  in  timber,  7,  young  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  about  2  acres 
of  fall  and  winter  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  2  stories.  Outbuildings:  new 
barn.    House  watered  by  well,  barns  by 


well.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $4,000.  Address  Mrs. 
Chas.  I.  Schuyler,  heir,  Amsterdam, 
N.  y.,  R.  D.  N«.  2. 

No.  686. — Farm  of  117  acres,  located  5 
miles  from  Amsterdam  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 

2  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  W2  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  5  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  500  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
mostly  black  slate.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  in  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  17;  hard 
and  soft  wood.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit, 
apples,  winter  varieties.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  large  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  watered  by  well,  barn  by 
running  water,  fields  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant,  leased  annually.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price, 
$6,000.  Address  Edgar  Young,  adminis- 
trator, Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

TOWN    OF   GLEN 
Population  2,002 

No.  687. —  Farm  of  250  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Glen  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  3Vo 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Auries- 
ville  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  1%  niile$< 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches  and 
milk  station.  Nearest  city  Amsterdam, 
8  miles  distant,  population  21,267, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling  and  level.  Nature  of 
soil,  black  slate  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
200;  in  pasture,  28;  in  timber,  20,  red 
and  white  oak.  Acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruit,  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa  and  clover. 
Fences,  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
25x30,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  36x80  with  baaement,  hay  barn  28x 
80  with  20-ft.  posts.  All  new.  House 
watered  by  well,  bams  by  running  water, 
fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price. 
$15,000.  Terms  Vi  cash.  Address  £.  J. 
Bell,  owner,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    MOHAWK 
Population  2,488 

No.  688. —  Farm  of  120  acres,  located 

4  miles  from  Fonda  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1: 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Y^ost  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R."^R.;  100  yards  from 
school;  4  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways,  good.      Surface   of   farm,    rolling. 
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Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
about  40;  in  natural  pasture,  about  35; 
in  timber,;  3,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  >?ood  orchard. 
Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  stone  wall,  wire  and 
post.   House,  30x45.  Outbuildings:  bam, 


35x65;  shed.  30x50;  barn.  28x40;   barn. 
30x34    and    other    necessary     buildiD^;: 
Watered  by  springs.   Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason     for    selling,    owner     a     widow. 
Price,     $8,000.     Terms      easy.  .  Addrt-s-^ 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Schuyler,  owner,  Fonda,  N.  V. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Area,  504  square  miles.  Population,  92,036.  Annual  precipitation,  29.6  inclie-. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.6**.    Number  of  farms,  4,346.    County  seat,  Ix^ckport. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  C'anada. 
separated  by  the  Niagara  River  and  the  famous  Niagara-  Falls.  Its  nortlK^rn 
boundary  is  Lake  Ontario. 

The  surface  features  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  quite  level,  but  in  Un? 
southern  and  eastern  portions  are  found  gentle  undulations;  more  than  one- half  of 
the  surface,  however,  is  level.  A  rich,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  is  found  on  a  strip 
of  land  extending  from  the  lake  to  the  interior  of  the  county  about  ten  miles  in 
width.  A  strong  clay  loam,  very  productive,  is  found  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  county.  Niagara  limestone  is  extensively  quarried  in  some  sections.  Tlie 
county  is  adapted  to  all  forms  of  agriculture.  It  is  especially  noted  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  counties  of  the  country  in  the  production  of  apples,  pears.  pea<*he^, 
(juinces,  etc.,  producing  these  in  enormous  quantities  from  orchards  kept  in  the 
liighest  state  of  cultivation.  In  crops  there  were  produced  728,478  bushels  of  corn: 
996,239  bushels  of  oats;  577,082  bushels  of  wheat;  32,237  bushels  of  barley;  73^73 
bushels  of  dry  beans;  663,192  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  82,448  tons  of  hay  and  forage. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  is  $39,665,809,  an  increase  of  69  per  cent,  over 
the  census  of  1900.  This  increase  is  exceeded  by  only  one  agricultural  county  in 
the  state.  The  average  value  of  improved  lands,  including  buildings,  is  $111.12 
per  acre  and  the  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  is  $74.85,  an  increase  of  .^2iM.'i 
per  acre  in  the  last  decade.  The  county  reports  dairy  cows,  13.058;  horses,  lo..'>l«»: 
swine,  17,502;  sheep,  28,241:  poultry,  261.290;  production  of  milk,  6,098,086  gallons, 
amounting  to  $448,356.  Buffalo  with  its  nearly  half  a  million  inhabitants  onl\ 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  center  of  the  county,  furnishes  ample  market  for 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  several  important  railroads 
and  electric  lines.  The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  contains  many  large  manufacturing 
establishments  and  hotels,  which  during  the  summer  months  are  filled  with  tourists. 
Lockport  contains  six  flour  mills  and  numerous  saw  mills.  There  are  15*3  dis- 
trict schools  in  the  county,  which  with  the  many  high  schools,  De  Veaux  College 
and  Niagara  University  furnish  exceptional  educational  advantages  for  the  students^. 
Eight  agricultural  organizations  are  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  fanner. 
The  county  has  62  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  387  miles  of  improved 
highways.    The  county  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  fourth  in  corn. 


TOWN    or   CAMBRIA 
Population  1,741 

No.  689.— Farm  113%  acres,  located  5 
miles  from  Lockport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  VV'right's 
Station  on  line  of  L.  &  O.  trollev;  1 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches 
and  4  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  nearly 
level,  sloping  slightly  northward.  Alti- 
tude, 390  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
and  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meaclow,  90;  in  timber,  13,  maple 
and  elm,  seoond  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  6  acres  of  early  apples,  120 
Bartlett    pear,    100    cherry,    100    prune 


and  40  peach  trees.  Best  adapt  eil 
to  fruit,  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  cablmge 
and  tomatoes.  Fences,  wire,  fair  itm- 
dition.  House,  2-storie8,  8  rooms,  line 
verandas  and  lawn.  Outbuildings:  barn 
46x50,  full  basement  and  bam  16.\24, 
corn  crib  and  poultry  house,  all  wfll 
painted.  House  watered  by  well,  lMU'n> 
by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  other 
business.  Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  $10.- 
000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  o<>. 
Full  equipment  of  stock  and  tools  will 
be  included  for  $16,000.  Addrefes  1X»- 
Witt  Lindsay,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,'  or  W.  J.  Strouse,  broker. 
K.  D.  No.  39,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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Xo.  690. —  Farm  of  125  acres,*  located 
6  miles  from  Lockjiort  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1 ;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Wrights  on  line  of  L.  &  0.  trolley;  % 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  church 
and  4  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  nearly 
level.  Altitude,  390  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  and  clay  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  80;  in  timber, 
16,  maple,  elm  and  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
109.  Fruit,  7  acres,  of  apples,  Bald- 
wins, Kings  and  Greenings,  4  acres 
pears,  6  acres  peaches  and  1  acre  of 
quinces.  Best  adapted  to  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  2-story  cobble- 
tttone,  12  rooms,  furnace  heat,  also  ten- 
ant house,  1  %  stories,  8  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn  40x80,  full 
liasement,  barn  20x30,  poultry  house  and 
htone  hog  house.  House  watered  by  well 
and  cistern,  bams  by  well  and  fields  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
seUing,  ill  health  Price,  15,000.  Terms, 
^7.500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Willard  See,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  or  Arthur  Bowen, 
broker,  Hartland  road.  Gasport,  X.  Y. 

TOWN    or   HABTIJL>'D 
Population  2.638 

No.  691. —  Farm  of  34  acres,  located 
3l{»  miles  from  Gasport  P.  0.,  R.  D.  Xo. 
.30,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  X.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.  and  "Buffalo  trolley;  %  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  church;  3^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good,  State  roads.  General  surface,  leyel.* 
Altitude,  510  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
27;  in  natural  pasture,  7;  in  timber,  5, 
young  growth.  Acres  tillable,  27.  Fruit, 
60  bearing  apple  trees,  100  apple  trees, 
5  years  old;  75  pear,  100  cherry  and  50 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and 
truck  gardening.  Fences,  good  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Barn 
30x40,  gambrel  roof,  concrete  floor,  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  well,  bams 
by  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
celling,  retiring.  Price,  .$6,000.  Terms 
^/^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
.fohn  Garbutt,  owner,  R.  D.  Xo.  39,  Gas- 
port, N.  Y.,  or  Hays  Mercantile  Agency, 
42   Falls  street,  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.^ 

Xo.  692. — ^*Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Gasport  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and 
B.  L.  &  R.  trolley:  ^  mile  from  school: 
1  mile  from  church;  4  miles  from  milk 


station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city 
Lockport,  population  17,970,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  nearly  leyel,  w^ell  drained. 
Altitude,  425  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  sandy 
and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;  in  natural  pasture,  8.  Acres  till- 
able, 97.  Fruit,  13  acres  of  apples, 
400  peach,  400  pear,  200  cherry, 
10  plum  and  10  prune  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  vegetables  and 
stock.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  2V^  story  frame, 
12  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn  32x50, 
and  40x80,  poultry  house,  hog  house 
and  com  crib.  House  watered  by 
well,  barns,  by  2  wells.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $1^000.  Terms, 
$5,000  cash,  balance  at  5%.  House 
built  in  1913,  modern  improvements. 
Address  Arthur  Bowen,  owner,  Hartland 
road,  Gasport,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  693. —  Farm  of  77  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Gasport  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C.  and  H.  K. 
R.  R.  and  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  >4  mile 
from  school;  ^4  ^i^^  from  church  and 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Highw^ays, 
State  road.  Xearest  city  Lockport,  popu- 
lation 17,970,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  trolley.  General  surface,  nearly 
level.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Xature  of 
soil,  rich  sandy  loam,  clay  subsoil.  Acres 
in  meadow,  62;  in  timber,  5;  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  72.  Fruit,  6 
acres  of  apples,  full  bearing  and  4  acres 
of  young  peach  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
frui^t  and  grain.  Fences,  rail  and  woven 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2-story 
frame,  10  rooms,  recently  redecorated. 
Barn  30x40,  well  built,  needs  painting. 
House  watered  by  well  and  cistern,  barns 
by  well.  OccupicHi  l)y  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price  J|>7,500.  Terms, 
$5,300  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Address  Herman  Fisher,  owner,  R.  F.  D., 
Gasport.  X.  Y.,  or  Arthur  Bowen,  broker, 
Hartland  road,  Gasport.  X.  Y. 

Xo.  694. —  Farm  of  76  acres,  located  3 
miles  from  Barker  P.  O.  and  railway 
station;  on  line  of  R.  W.  &  O.  R.  R. :  '4 
mile  from  school:  3  miles  from  church 
and  3  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Xearest  city,  Lockport,  pop- 
ulation 17,970,  11  miles  distant,  readied 
by  rail  or  bighway.  General  surface, 
nearly  level.  Altitude,  .350  feet.  Xature 
of  soil  gravelly  and  black  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  10: 
in    timber,    16,    second    growth.      Acres 
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tillable,  60.  Fruit,  20  cherry  and  5 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grain  and  ^ 
vegetables.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  IVi  stories,  7  rooms, 
nearly  new.  Outbuildings:  bam  30x50, 
built  8  years,  poultry  house,  hog  house 
and  shop,  need  painting.  House  watered 
by  well.  Lake  Ontario,  5  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $.3,800.  Terms, 
$2,800  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Address  George  Gould,  owner,  R.  F.  D., 
Barker,  N,  Y.,  or  Arthur  Bowen,  broker, 
Hartland  road,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

No.  696. —  Farm  of  52  acres,  located  3 
miles  from  Gasport  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  39, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  and  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  %  mile 
from  school;  ^  mile  from  church  and 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Nearest  city  Lockport,  popu- 
,  lation  17,970,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  General  surface, 
nearly  level,  sloping  north.  Altitude,  400 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  timber,  5,  oak, 
beech  and  maple,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  47.  Fruit,  120  apple  trees  in 
full  bearing,  250  young  apple,  500 
peach  bearing,  117  cherry  and  26 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  pota< 
toes,  cabbage  and  roots.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  2-stories,  9  rooms, 
fine  cellar,  nicely  situated.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn  30x40,  with  full  basement  and 
well  painted,  poultry  house,  hog  house 
and  small  greenhouse.  House  watered 
by  wells,  barns  by  well  and  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  desires  a  larger  farm.  Price, 
$9,000.  Terms,  $6,400  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  T.  B.  Ackley, 
owner,  R.  D.  No.  39,  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  or 
W.  J.  Strouse,  broker,  R.  D.  No  39,  Gas- 
port, N.  Y. 

No.  696. —  Farm  of  54%  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Middleport  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N,  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  and  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  %  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  church  and 
4^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
state  road.  Nearest  city,  Lockport, 
population  17,970,  11  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  nearly  level,  doping  to  north. 
Altitude,  400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  rich, 
fine  sandv  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  13.  Acres  tillable,  all. 
Fruit,  700  apple,  200  peach,  800  pear, 
200    cherry    and    10    phini    trees,    cur- 


rants and  berries.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit  and  grain.  Fences,  rail  and  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  ly^  stones,  l«i 
rooms,  modern  improvements.  Outliuild- 
ings,  barn  40x46,  basement  30x40,  A*^ 
trie  lights,  poultry  house,  hog  hoiis*. 
shop  and  tool  house.  House  watered  by 
well  and  cistern,  barn^,  by  well  an! 
fields,  by  well.  Occupied  by  <>\nier.  Rt-a 
aon  for  selling,  old  age.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Bailey,  owner,  Middleport,  N.  V- 
or  Arthur  .  Bow^en,  broker,  Hartland 
Road,  Gasport,  N.   Y. 

No.  697. —  Farm  of.  53  acres;  locat*^: 
4  miles  from  Middleport  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  It 
and  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  %  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches  and  milk 
station.  Highway,  good.  Xearetit  city. 
Lockport,  population  17,970,  12  mile» 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
and  black  gravel.  Acres  in  timber,  i. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  100  applf 
trees,  Baldwins,  400  Bartlett  and  Seck^l 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  general  crof« 
and  fruit.  Fences,  fair  condition.  Hous^, 
IV^  stories,  6  rooms,  gcKxl  con(iiti>»ii. 
Basement  barn  30x40,  good  condition, 
other  buildings,  in  good  condition. 
House  watered  bv  wells,  barns,  bv  well- 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $3,800. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  6%.  Address  Harvey  Stiner,  owner, 
^liddleport,  N.  Y.,  or  Citizens  Stats 
Bank,  brokers,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

No.  698. —  Farm  of  87  acres;  locate<l 
6  miles  from  Middleport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
wav  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R,  R . 
and  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  20  rods  from 
school;  6  miles  from  churches;  0  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city.  Lock 
port,  population  17,970,  14  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  12;  in  natural  pasture,  12. 
Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  650  appl^ 
trees,  different  varieties,  full  bearing,  3 
acres  of  Bartlett  and  Kiefer  pears,  fruit 
for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to  genera, 
crops  and  fruit.  Fences,  very  goiKl. 
House,  2  stories,  10  rooms,  good  condi 
tion,  nearly  new.  Outbuildings,  main 
bam  32x88,  poultry  house  12x100,  other 
buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  wells,  barns,  by  wells  an*^ 
fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $16,000.    Terms,  $5,000  cash.  bal< 
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ance  on  mortgage  At  o%.  Address,  Alida 
Gilmore,  owner,  Waterport,  N.  Y.,  or 
Citizens  State  Bank,  brokers,  Lyndon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

TOW.N   OF  LKWI8TON 
Population  3,263 

Xo.  699. —  Farm  of  75  aeres;  located 
3  miles  from  Model  City  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  R.,  \V.  &  O. 
K.  R.-,  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  city,  Niagara  Falls,  population 
30.445,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by  level 
liighway.  General  surface,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  Dunkirk 
loam  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in  pasture, 
3;  in  timber,  3,  hardwood,  not  many 
large  trees.  Acres  tillable,  72.  Fruit, 
500  bearing  apple,  400  bearing  pear, 
50  peach  bearing,  500  cherry  trees 
)K*aring.  Best  adapte<l  to  fruit,,  alfalfa, 
gardening,  hay  and  grain.  Ki»uce«, 
all  good,  mostly  wire.  House,  7 
i-(H>iits,  in  good  repair.  Two  barn.s, 
40x60  and  30x40.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Keason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  wife. 
Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash.  Ad- 
dress Stanley  Glennie,  owner,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y.,  or  Hays  Mercantile  Agency, 
lirokers,  42  Falls  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

No.  700. —  Farm  of  192  acres;  located 
IV;.  miles  from  Model  City  P.  0.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0. 
K.  R.;  Ml  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  church;  IMz  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Niagara  Falls,  population  30,445,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
340  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clav  loam,  very 
rich.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
80;  in  natural  pasture,  4;  in  timber,  4, 
rather  light.  Acres  tillable,  188.  Fruit, 
6.0(>()  pear,  18  years  old,  2,000  prune, 
IS  years  old,  2,000  plum,  8  years 
t)ld,  1,000  apple  trees,  4  years  old. 
I»est  adapted  to  fruit  and  general 
faming.  Fences,  good  condition. 
Huusf',  9  rooms,  good  condition, 
also  tenant  house,  9  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ingH:  2  sets  of  barns,  good  condition, 
si'veral  small  buildings.  House  watered 
1»\  well,  barns  bv  well.  Kake  Ontario.  6 
niil»*M  distant.  Occupied  by  owniir's  hired 
Mian.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $26,000.  Terras,  ^t  easli, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  57c -  Addrei^s 
Willard  Hopkins,  owner,  Lewiston,  N.  Y., 


or  Hays  Mercantile  Agency,  42  Falls  St., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  701. —  Farm  of  222  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Ransomville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
R.  R. ;  M  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  2V^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Nearest  city,  Niagara  Falls,  popu- 
lation 30,445,  14  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  500  feet.  .  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly,  black  and  silt  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  18,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
204.  Fruit,  36  acres  of  full  bearing  ap- 
ples; 4  acres  of  peaches;  5  acres  of 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  gar- 
dening. House,  9  rooms,  good  condition; 
2  other  houses  for  tenants.  Outbuild- 
ings: 2  sets  of  large  basement  barns 
and  windmill.  Houses  watered  by  well 
and  cistern,  barns  by  well  and  windmill. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  change  residence.  Price, 
$30,000.  Terms,  about  half  cash.  Ad- 
dress F.  S.  Burton,  owner,  Ransomville, 
N.  Y.,  or  Hays  Mercantile  Agency, 
brokers,  42  Falls  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

No.  702. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Model  City  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  R.  VV.  &  O.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road  Nearest  city, 
Niagara  Falls,  population  30,445,  7 
miles  distant,  reacned  by  trolley  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
340  feet.  Soil  in  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  40 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and 
gardening.  Fences,  wire,  fine  condition. 
House,  frame,  8  rooms.  Horse  barn; 
another  barn,  40x60,  fair  condition. 
House  and  bams  watered  by  wells.  Oc- 
cupied bv  tenant.  Lease  expires.  April, 
1915.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $3,500  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Wagner,  owner,  2815  Whirl- 
pool avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or 
Havs  Mercantile  Agency,  brokers,  42 
Fails  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  703. —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  P.  0.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Vi  mile  from  school; 
4  miles  from  cliurclies;  4  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  state  road. 
Population  of  Niagara  Falls,  30,445, 
reached  l»y  highway.  (Jeneral  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  000  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15.     Fruit  for  home  use.    Best 
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adapted  to  gardening,  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  fine.  House,  8  rooms,  frame, 
good  condition.  Bam,  40x60,  good  re- 
pair, good  stables,  House  and  bam 
watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
property  to  look  after.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  ^  cash.  Address  David  Grauer, 
owner,  LaSalle,  N.  Y.,  or  Hays  Mercan- 
tile Agency,  brokers,  42  Falls  St.,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LOCKPORT 
Population  2,399 

No.  704. —  Farm  of  115  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lockport  P.  0.,  R.  'D.  No.  8, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  and  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  V2  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  brick  and  gravel.  Gen- 
eral surface,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude, 
415  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in 
natural  pasture,  15.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  5  acres  of  apples,  Baldwins, 
Green  iiigs  and  Kings,  7  acres  of  pears, 
7  acres  of  peaches  and  25  cherry  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  wheat,  hay,  po- 
tatoes and  garden  crops.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  11 
rooms,  good  cellar,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn  34x50,  full  basement, 
bam  40x20,  hog  house,  tool  house, 
poultry  house,  need  painting.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  pumps,  fields 
by  small  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$11,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  Fred 
Duchow,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  8,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  or  W.  J.  Strouse,  broker,  R.  D. 
No.  39,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   NEWFANB 
Population  4,060 

No.  705. —  Farm  of  113  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Newfane  P.  O.,  R.  D.  27, 
and  IMi  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Corwins  on  line  of  International  Trolley 
Line  of  Lockport,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  Rochester;  2^^  miles  from  school 
and  churches;  IV2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway,  state  road.  (lt»noral  sur- 
face, level.  Altitude,  360  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  Dunkirk  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  16;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  2,  elm,  maple  and  beech.  All 
tillable.  Fruit,  18  acres  bearing  apples, 
20  acres  bearing  peaches,  2^  acres  bear- 


ing pears,  10  early  bearing  apples,  with' 
1,350  peaches  set  between,  and  600  plums 
just  set,  75  cherry  trees,  3  years  old; 
2  acres  of  grapes,  2  years  old;  2  acres 
of  quinces,  3  yeare  old;  %  acre  cur- 
rante.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  coor 
dition.  Two-story  frame  house,  8 
rooms,  first  class  condition.  Outbuild- 
inga:  barn,  basement,  gambrel  roof, 
36x80,  packing  house  20x30,  hog  pen 
16x24,  tool  shed  16x30,  hen  house  16x24, 
wagon  shed  20x26,  ice  house  12x16,  all 
nearly  new.  House  watered  by  well, 
bam  by  well  and  cistern.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price  $30,000.  Terms,  $15,000 
down  or  $28,500  all  cash.  Address  L.  C. 
Kruger,  owner,  Lockport,  X.  Y.,  or  F.  A. 
Ringueberg,  agent,  16  Main  street.  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

No.  706. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located  3 
miles  from  Ewings  P.  O. ;  1  %  miles  from 
turnpike,  railway  station,  Lockport,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  churches;  IVj 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highway,  ^ood. 
Reached  by  Lockport  &  Olcott  trolley. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  37.1 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  3;  acres  tillable, 
47.  Six  acres  of  apple  orchard,  180  trees. 
Baldwins,  Kings,  Greenings,  50  pear,  12 
cherry,  and  15  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  apples,  tomatoes,  hay  and  ^rain. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  Hoii^'. 
nearly  ne>v,  28x30,  2  stories  and  attic,  1 1 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  bam  36x66,  hot- 
house 20x60,  capacity  400,000  plants, 
hothouse  29x59,  both  heated  by  steam. 
Large  hen  house,  wagon  house,  granar>' 
and  tool  house.  House  watered  by  two 
wells,  never  failing.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $10,000.  Hothouse  sales  amount 
to  $1,500  yearly,  hot  water  furnace  in 
house,  watervcorks  at  bam.  Fine  peach 
land.  Oars  stop  H  mile  from  farm.  Ad- 
dress Peter  Shafer,  owner,  R.  F.  D.,  Kcw- 
fane,  N.  Y. 

No.  707. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
IYj  miles  from  Burt  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  and 
Rockport  trolley;  l\^  miles  from  school: 
\^^  miles  from  churches  and  milk  sta 
tion.  Highways,  state  road.  Nearest 
city,  Lockport,  population  17,970.  11 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  hig^h- 
way.  General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
sloping  to  south  and  east.  Altitude,  300 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  35: 
in  natural  pasture,  7%;  in  timber,  6. 
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beech,  maple  and  basewcMxl.  Acres  till- 
able»  64.  Fruit,  S^  acres  of  apples,  10 
acres  of  peaches,  2  acres  of  pears,  1  acre 
of  prunes,  cherries  and  quinces.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  ^ain.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  2  sto- 
ries, 0  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: bam  30x60,  basement,  hog  house, 
poultry  house  and  corn  crib,  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  well.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $13,000.  Terms,  $4,000 
cash,  balance  at  5%.  Address  W.  Arndt, 
owner,  R.  F.  D.  No.  29,  Burt,  N.  Y.,  or 
Arthur  Bowen,  broker,  Hartland  Road, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 

No.  708. —  Farm  of  80  acres,  located 
V4  mile  from  Burt  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.  and 
L.  &  O.  trolley;  \i  mile  from  school;  ^ 
miles  from  churches;  H  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highwavs,  good.  General  sur- 
face nearly  level,  well  drained.  Alti- 
tude, 300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
HH  meadow,  30,  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
520  apple  trees,  Greenings  and  Baldwins, 
2.450  peach,  170  pear  and  20  quince 
trees.  Best  adapt^  to  peaches,  grain, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail,  good  condition.  House,  1^  stories, 
.  11  rooms,  frame,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings; bam  32x60,  built  in  1014, 
concrete  floors,  packing  house  24x40, 
work  shop  and  new  poultry  houses. 
House  watered  by  well,  fields,  by 
Mpring.  Eighteen  mile  creek  adjoins 
on  the  west  and  Lake  Ontario  2  miles 
north.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$22,000.  Terms,  $16,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  PYuit  is  nearly  all  in  full 
bearing  and  well  cared  for.  Address 
•John  Zimmerman,  owner,  Burt,  N.  \^., 
or  W.  J.  Strouse,  broker,  R.  D.  No.  3ft, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   POBTBB 

Population  2,655 

No.  709. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  2%  miles 
from  Ransomville  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.  Soil,  rich 
clay,  loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  600 
apple  and  300  pear  trees;  300  peach 
trees  set  this  spring,  covering  5  acres. 
Soil  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
fruit  raising.  Price,  $85  per  acre. 
Terms  on  application.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  E.  T.  Ransom,  owner, 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

No.  710. —  Farm  of  60  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Toungstown  P.  0.,  R.  D. 


No.  20,  and  trolley  station  on  line  Gorge 
Route  trolley;  3^  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Ransomville  and  Model  City 
on  line  of  R.,  \V.  &  O.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3^ 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city 
Niagara  Falls^  population,  30,445,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Greneral  surface  nearly  level,  good 
drainaffe.  Altitude  325  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  very  rich  sandy  loam.  Acres 
.that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  45.  Acres 
tillable,  60.  Fruit,  220  apple,  400  peach, 
200  pear,  120  quince,  30  plum  and  25 
prune  trees,  excellent  condition.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes 
and  tomatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
first  class  condition.  House,  2  stories,  7 
rooms,  good  condition.  Barns  30x40  and 
18x28,  nearly  new  and  well  arranged. 
House  v.atered  by  well,  barns  by  well. 
Lake  Ontario,  3  miles  distant  and  Niag- 
ara river,  2  miles  west.  ReajBon  for  sell- 
ing, other  business.  Price,  $7,600. 
Terms,  $4,500  casli,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  6  per  cent.  Address  Carl  C. 
Kolloff,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  20,  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  J.  Strouse,  broker, 
R.  D.  No.  39,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

No.  711. —  Farm  of  107  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Youngstown  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  20;  2  miles  from  Gorge  Route  trol- 
ley; 3^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Lewiston,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R,; 
1%  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  3>^  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Niagara 
Falls,  population  30,445,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  Gorge  Route  trolley  or 
highway.  General  surface,  nearly  level, 
good  drainage.  Altitude,  325  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  rich  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
70;  in  natural  {^sture,  6;  in  timber,  2, 
oak  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  105. 
Fruit,  10  acres  of  apples,  winter  varie- 
ties, 3  acres  Bartlett  pears,  3  acres  of 
plums  and  8  acres  of  peaches.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  alfalfa,  potatoes 
and  cabbage.  Fences,  woven  wire. 
House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good  cellar, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn 
40x80,  full  basement,  good  poultry 
house,  tool  house,  hog  house,  all  in  first 
class  condition.  House  watered  bv  well 
and  cistern,  barns  by  wells,  fields  by 
small  creek.  Lake  Ontario.  3  miles  north. 
Niagara  River,  2  miles  west.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
and    loss   of    eyesight.      Price,    $16,050. 
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Terms,  $fi,00<)  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Addn'88  G.  W.  Boreum,  owner, 
K.  D.  No.  20,  Youngstown,  X.  Y.,  or 
\V.  J.  Strouse,  broker,  R.  D.  No.  39, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 

No.  7}2. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  3^  miles 
from  Kansomville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  24,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  scIuk)!;  3^  miles' from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Ransom- 
ville,  population  about  700.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  tim-. 
ber,  8,  l)eech,  maple;  acres  tillable,  88. 
l^ruit,  2  acres  -of  pear,  14  acres  of 
apple  trees.  Farm  is  on  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  House,  9  rooms,  new.  New 
barn.  Watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  non- 
resident. Price  on  application.  Address 
T.  E.  Lockhart,  owner,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  or 
H.  (San ford,  agent,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ROYALTON 

Population  4,956 

No.  713. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Gasport  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and 
R.  L.  &  R.  trolley;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Lockport, 
population  17,970,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  l)y  rail  or  trolley.  General  sur- 
face, nearly  level.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam,  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow.  85;  in  natural 
pasture,  6.  Acres  tillable,  114.  Fruit, 
14  acres  of  apples,  Baldwins,  Greenings 
and  Dutchess,  10  acres  quinces,  8  acres 
pears,  4  acres  plums  and  4V^  acres  of 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  grain, 
corn,  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House.  2  stories,  10 
rooms,  large  cellar,  good  verandas.  Out- 
buildings: barns  36x50  and  28x40,  com 
crib,  shop  and  tool  shed.  House  watered 
by  well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  spring. 
Barge  Canal,  i^  mile  di-stant.  OcoupiSi 
l>y  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
lias  other  business.  Price,  .$17,500. 
Terms,  .f>7,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  J.  B.  Pease,  owner, 
Gasport,  N.  Y.,  or  Arthur  Bowen,  broker. 
Hartland  Road.  Gasport.  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SOMERSET 

Population  2.260 

No.  714. —  Farm  of  12  acres;  located 
1    mile   from   Miller   P.   0.   and  railway 


station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  K.: 
h^  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
church  and  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city.  Lock- 
port,  population  17,970,  15  miles  distant, 
reaclied  by  rail  or  trolley.  -General  sur- 
face, nearly  level.  Altitude,  340  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  rich  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  3.  Acres  till- 
able, 12.  Fruit,  120  apple  trees  in  full 
bearing,  150  apple  trees  2  to  4  years  old. 
300  peach,  100  pear  and  30  prune  tree?. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  potatoes,  cabbafr*-, 
etc.  Fences,  hedge,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  7  rooms,  needs  some  re- 
pairs. Barn  40x50,  well  painted.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  well.  Lake 
Ontario,  4  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $2,850.  Terms,  $l,00f) 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  S. 
M.  Hilliker,  owner,  37  Chandler  St. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  Arthur  Bowen,  broker. 
Hartland  Road,  Gasport,  X.  Y'. 

TOWN   OF   WU^ON 

Population  2,979 

No.  715. —  Farm  of  3S%  acres;  locateil 
2  miles  from  Wilson  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  at  Wilson  or  Elberta,  on  line  of 
R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school: 
2  miles  from  churches  and  2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Near«^t 
citv,  Lockport,  population  17,970,  12 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  nearly  level,  slop- 
ing slightly  to  east.  Altitude,  310  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  excellent  fine  sand  loam 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  6. 
Acres  tillable,  38^.  Fruit,  300  apple. 
600  peach,  650  pear,  120  cherry.  20 
plmn  and  10  prune  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  6  rooms, 
concrete  cellar,  good  conditi<.n. 
Outbuildings:  barn  20x40,  poultry 
house  18x25,  and  tool  house,  neeni  some 
repairs.  House  watered  by  well  and  ci:?- 
tern,  barns  by  well.  Lake  Ontario,  2 
miles  north.  Occupied  by  brother  of 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  desires  a 
larger  farm.  Price,  $8,000  equippe<l 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on  mortj:a;.'o 
at  5%.  Address  C.  MacGregor,  owner, 
690  Ellicott  Rq.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  .T. 
Strouse,  broker,  R.  F.  D.  No.  39,  Gas- 
port, N.  y. 

No.  716. —  Farm  of  75  acres;  locateil 
7  miles  from  Lockport  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
10;  5  miles  from  Wrights  Station  <»n 
L.  &  O.  trolley;   6  miles  from  railway 
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station  at  Wilson  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
church,  and  6  milea  from  milk  station. 
High  ways,  good.  General  surface,  nearly 
level,  gentle  slope  to  north.  Altitude, 
350  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam, 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  65 ;  in  timber,  2,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  73,  Fruit,  70  apple,  6 
pear,  20  cherry  and  6  plum  trees,  all 
bearing.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain, 
fruit,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
1 1  rooms,  concrete  cellar,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn  30x24,  and  30x36, 
poultry  liouse,  hog  house  and  wagon 
house.  House  watered  by  wells,  barns 
liy  2  Avells.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
•T^CkSOO.  Terms,  $5,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  6%.  Address  W.  E.  Lewis, 
owner,  R.  D.  No.  10,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  or 
\V.  J.  Strouse,  broker,  R.  D.  No.  39, 
(lasport,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  717. —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Warren's  Corners;  5  miles 
from  trolley  station  at  Wrights;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Wilson  on  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R. ;  railway  opposite  farm;  1  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  churches. 
Highway,  good.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
and  gravelly.  Acres  tillable,  73.  In 
timber,  2;  3  acres  orchard,  70  trees, 
Greenings,  Baldwins,  Kings,  Spitz  and 
Wealthy;  6  pear,  20  cherry,  6  plum,  and 
1  peach  trees,  5  grape  vines  and  6  cur- 
rant bushes.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barns  30x24, 
30x36,  hen  house,  hog  house,  wagon 
house  and  granary.  House,  2  stories, 
30x24,  wing  15x20,  11  rooms,  2  veran- 
das, new  concrete  cellar.  House  watered 
by  3  wells.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
.*^6,800.  Terms.  $5,500  cash.  Balance  on 
mortgage  at  6%.  Address  W.  E.  Lewis, 
owner,  R.  F.  D.  10,  IxKskport,  N.  Y. 

N<i.  718. —  Farm  of  57  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Wilson  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Burt,  on 


line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R;  i/i  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good 
and  level.  Nearest  city,  Lockport,  12 
miles  distant,  population  17,970,  reached 
by  higliway  or  trolley.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level.  '  Altitude,  300  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam  and  chest- 
nut loam.  Acres,  in  pasture,  4;  in  tim- 
ber, 3,  hardwood,  not  extra.  Acres  till- 
able, 54.  Fruit,  2,160  bearing  peach, 
250  apple  bearing,  100  prune  bearing, 
200  cherry  bearing,  few  pear  trees;  30 
trees  4  years  old.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
gardening  and  grains.  Fences  only 
around  pasture.  House^  10  rooms,  38x42, 
new.  Outbuildings:  new  horse  bam 
25x54;  packing  house  26x36;  poultry 
house  12x18,  corn  crib  and  hog  pen. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  wells.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $19,000.  Terms,  $5,000 
canh,  balance  at  5%.  Address  W.  J. 
Zimmerman,  owner,  WMleon,  N.  Y.,  or 
Hays  Mercantile  Agency,  brokers,  42 
Falls  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  719. —  Farm  of  42^  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Ransomville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
24,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  R., 
W.  &  0.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Niagara 
Falls,  population  30,445,  13  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  good  level 
highway.  Altitude,  340  teet.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam.  All  tillable.  Bearing 
fruit,  150  peach,  360  pear,  160  plum  and 
prune,  150  quince  and  80  cherry  trees,  50 
grape  vines  and  150  one-year-old  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  good  wire  and  rail.  House, 
6  rooms,  poor  condition,  ^needs  painting 
and  repairs.  Barn  30x35,  fair  condition. 
'House  watered  by  well;  barn,  by  well. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $3,800.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  at  5%.  Address 
R.  W.  Ward,  owner,  R.  D.  24,  Ransom- 
ville, N.  Y.,  or  Hays 'Mercantile  Agency, 
brokers,  42  Falls'  St.,  Niagara  Fall's, 
N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Area,  1,196  square  miles.  Population,  154,157.  Annual  precipitation,  44  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.9*'.     Number  of  farms,  6,929.     County  seat,  Utica. 

This  county  is  centrally  located  and  is  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  Oneida 
Creek  and  Oneida  Lake.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mohawk  and  Black  Rivers  and  by 
Oriskany,  Fish  and  West  Canada  Creeks.  In  the  region  around  and  extending  east 
of  Oneida  Lake  the  surface  is  level.  The  hilla  of  the  northern  part  are  formed  in 
long,  broad  ridges,  elevation  from  200  to  600  feet.  The  soil  in  this  section  is  a 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  very  productive.     In  the  low  hills  near  the  valley  clay 
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loam  is  found,  while  on  the  higher  elevations  of  the  northeastern  part  gravelly  loam 
predomiuateB.  Among  the  leading  minerals  of  the  county  are  gypsum,  iron  ore  ar.H 
liydraulic  limestone.  Oneida  is  one  of  the  leading  farm  counties  of  the  state, 
fciome  of  the  principal  craps  being  corn,  402,688  bushels;  oats,  721,449  busheK: 
barley,  25,105  bushels;  buckwheat,  54,411  bushels;  potatoes,  1,192,575  bushed; 
hops,  1,804,87s  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  321,802  tons.  The  total  value  of  fami 
property  is  $38,437,991,  an  increase  of  44.1  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  1900.  Tbr 
average  price  of  improved  land  throughout  the  county  is  $42.81.  The  count} 
reports  64,779  dairy  cows;  16,652  horses;  18,661  swine;  6,510  aheep;  276,642  poultry. 
There  are  also  reported  about  35,000  head  of  cattle,  exclusive  of  dairj'  cows.  Thfif 
were  produced  35,045,439  gallons  of  milk  and  the  total  receipts  from  all  dain 
products  was  $3,401,563.  There  are  169  milk  stations  distributed  over  the  county. 
Oneida  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  and  Black  River  Canals  and  by  the  XeVr 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  Rome,  Watt-r- 
town  &  Ogdenflburgh,  and  West  Shore  railroads,  all  of  which  center  at  Utica.  Thf 
cities  of  Utica  and  Rome  furnish  ample  markets;  and  New  York  Ciity  is  a  read} 
market  for  all  export  products.  There  are  358  district  schools  and  at  Clinton  > 
located  Hamilton  Collefire,  a  well-known  institution  of  high  character.  There  art- 
125  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  2,100  of  improved  highways;  also  -i 
agricultural  societies  to  assist  the  farmer  with  his  work.  The  county  ranks  thin* 
in  hops,  third  in  the  production  of  hay  and  forage  and  third  in  the  production  ot 
milk. 


TOWN  OF  ANNSVILLE 
Populatioq  1,499 

Xo.  720. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  8  miles 
from  Camden  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R. ;  1%  miles  from  school;  2\^  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  1^2  miles  to 
cheese  factory  and  0  miles  to  sweet  corn 
factory.  Highways,  fair.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Camden,  population  9,170,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  70, 
hemlock,  spruce,  ash,  beech,  maple  and 
birch.  Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit,  24  ap- 
ple and  8  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  com,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  22x28,  needs  some  repairs,  with 
wing,  16x16,  unfinished,  and  woodehed, 
16x18.  Outbuildings:  basement  barn, 
30x40;  hog  pen,  15x25;  corn  house, 
12x20;  hen  house,  12x16,  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  springs,  barns  and 
fields  by  springs.  This  farm  is  17  miles 
from  Oneida  Lake  and  20  miles  from 
Sylvan  beach,  a  celebrated  summer  re- 
sort. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms 
on  application.  Address  M.  L.  Stanford, 
Camden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  N.  Y. 

No.  721. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  2y^  miles 
from  Point  Rock  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  10  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Blossvale  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Loam  soil. 
Acres  in  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  40. 
No  buildings.    Watered  by  spring  brook. 


New  railroad  being  built:  station  will 
be  2  miles  distant.  Trout  fishing.  Prlty. 
$200.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Silas  \V. 
Ferguson,  owner,  Worcester,  X,  Y..  or 
Charles   Worden,   agent,   Taberg,    X.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BBIDOEWATEB 
Population  832 

No.  722. —  Farm  of  236  acres;  located 
21^  miles  from  Brid^ewater  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  U.  &  V.  Rys.;  ^  mile  from  school 
and  cheese  factory;  2^  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station;  6  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly.  Nearest  large  villa^. 
Water ville,  6  miles  distant,  population 
1,410,  reached  by  rail  and  higfawa>. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,750  feet.  Soil,  clay  and  dark 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  nat 
ural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  17,  be«h. 
maple,  hemlock,  basswood  and  asli. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  50  grafted 
fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oat». 
hops,  potatoes,  barley,  beans,  etc. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good.  House,  t 
stories,  upright  and  wing.  Outbuiidings: 
barn,  30x104,  on  a  basement  of  wood  and 
stone,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house  bv 
well,  barn  by  running  water  in  tub. 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
A.  C.  Sisson,  owner,  Brookfleld,  X.  Y. 
Qwner  will  rent. 
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TOWN    OF    CAMDEN 
Population  3,426 

Xo.  723. — Farm  of  290  acres;  2%  miles 
from  Camden  station,  on  line  of  R., 
W.  &  0.  branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  also 
L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  state  road  as 
surveyed  in  1911.  Well  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing and  fruit  raising.  Appl^  orchard, 
100  trees.  Large  quantity  of  timber. 
One  liouse,  10  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Numerous  bams  and  outbuildings,  suffi- 
cient for  farm,  in  fair  condition.  ^Well 
watered  and  fairly  fenced.  This  farm 
will  keep  50  head  of  stock.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms  easy.  Address  R.  M.  Rush, 
owner,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  DEEBFIELD 
Population  1,660 

No.  724. —  Farm  of  157  acres,  1  mile 
from  North  Gi^e;  2^  miles  from  Bame- 
veld  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
R.  D.  from  Bameveld;  10  miles  from 
Utica.  Soil,  clay  loam,  slate  and  lime- 
stone. Acres  in  meadow,  55;  in  pasture, 
80;  in  timber,  20;  2  acres  in  orchard 
anu  yard.  !Medium-sized  house,  32x25, 
2  wings  and  woodshed,  in  first-class  con- 
dition; 2  barns,  1,  90x40,  concrete  floor, 
watering  basins;  also  silo,  horse  bam, 
54x32,  and  outbuildings,  in  good  repair. 
Watered  by  brooks,  spring  and  2  wells. 
Fences,  post  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
A  dairy  of  pure-bred  and  grade  Holstein 
cows  now  on  the  farm  will  also  be  of- 
fered for  sale,  when  the  farm  is  sold.  A 
macadamized  county  road  leading  north 
from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  near  the  farm.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash, 
balance  in  5  years,  on  mortgage.  Liberal 
discount  for  cash.  Address  John  K. 
Walker,  owner,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

No.  725. —  Farm  of  87%  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Deerfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Utica 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  3V^  miles  from  churches;  %  mile 
from  butter  factory;  ^  mile  from  cheese 
factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good  dirt  roads.'  General  sur- 
face, rolling  and  level.  Mature  of  soil, 
clay  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  37 ;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10,  hard 
wood,  some  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  77. 
Fruit,  about  30  Northern  Spies  and  other 
varieties  of  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and 
in  good  condition.  House  30x24,  first 
wing  24x16,  2nd  24x16,  woodshed  18x18, 
all    good.      Outbuildings:    barn    30x40, 
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good;  cow  stable  45x18,  poor;  horse  bam 
34x28,  good;  hog  house  27x18,  good. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by  well, 
fields  by  spring  and  stream.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Three  years'  lease,  expires 
December  15,  1915.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  estate.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  J.  D.  Crosby,  Exc,  In- 
wood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

No.  726. —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
IV^  miles  from  Deerfield  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Utica, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
sehool;  IVi  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good 
but  somewhat  hill^.  Surface  of  farm, 
level,  rolling  and  hilly.  Soil,  ^pravel  and 
sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  m  natural 
pasture,  35;  in  timber,  15,  beech,  birch 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
plums,  apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Beet 
adapted  to  potatoes,  com  and  garden 
truck.  Fences,  wire  and  post,  good  con- 
dition. House,  large,  20x40,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  bam,  60x40,  base- 
ment; silo;  bam,  35x32;  horse  barn,  18x 
30;  shed,  15x18;  chicken  house;  tool 
house  and  several  small  buildings. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
bams  and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  For  price  and  terms  address 
Mrs!  Geo.  Crossman,  owner,  31  Linwood 
Place,  Utica,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent 

TOWN    OF    FLOBENCB 
Population  936 

No.  727. —  Farm  of  85  acres,  located 
8  mil^s  from  Camden  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  4, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  R.  W.  i 
0.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches;  ^  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  8  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  hilly.  General  surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Ma- 
ture of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  25;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20,  hard  wood, 
mostly  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  45. 
Fruit,  12  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
com,  potatoes,  oats  and  hay.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire,  good  condition.  Ten- 
room  house  and  wood  shed.  Outbuild- 
ings: cow  bam  26x50,  good  condition, 
horse  barn  22x30,  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well,  bams  by  stream,  fields 
by  stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $2,800. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Price  includes  5  cows,  and  farm  tools. 
Address  J.  H.  Stamford,  owner,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 
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No.  728. —  Farm  of  329  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Florence  P.  O.;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Westdale  on 
line  of  R.  W.  A  O.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches;  %  mile 
from  butter  factory ;  %  mile  from  cheese 
factory  and  6  miles  ifrom  milk  station. 
Highways,  fair.  Nearest  village  Cam- 
den, population  2,170,  9  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Nature  of 
soil  gravel  and  clay.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 150;  in  timber,  79,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  com,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  fair 
condition.  House  36x24,  wing  20x30,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn  99x36, 
barn  No.  2,  30x40,  barn  No.  3,  36x50, 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns,  by  stream  and  fields,  by  stream. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  James  F.  Flanagan,  owner,  1122 
Nelson  streei,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  729. —  Farm  of  250  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Florence  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
1;  7  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Camden  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches 
and  1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, dirt  road.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  150; 
in  timber,  50,  hard  and  soft  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  apple  trees.  9est 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
barbed  wire.  House,  20x28,  kitchen  16x 
24.  Barn  30x45,  good.  House  watered 
by  well,  barn,  by  well  and  fields,  by 
brook  and  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price  $2,500.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address,  Joseph  Mc- 
Fern,  administrator,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

No.  730. —  Farm  of  206  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Florence  P.  O.  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  8  miles  from  railway  station  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  school  on  place; 
8  miles  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village  Camden,  population  2,- 
170,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  muck  and  clay. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  116;  in  timber,  40; 
maple,  spruce  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able,   6.     Fruit,   40   apple   trees.     Best 


adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  com. 
Fences,  good.  House,  8  rooms,  wood- 
shed, good  condition.  Basement  bam 
41x46  and  one  30x40.  House  watered 
by  well,  bams  by  spring,  fields  by  two 
streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms 
$900  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Pierce  Grace,  owner,  Florence,  X.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    FOBESTFOBT 

Population  1,100 

No.  731. —  Farm  of  96  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Forestport  R.  R.  station  and 
3  miles  from  Alder  Creek  station  on  line 
of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Highways,  good.  Farm  is  30  miles  north 
of  Utica,  which  has  a  population  of 
74,419.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Sur- 
face, level.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
pasture,  about  80;  timber,  16,  small 
spruce,  poplar,  etc  Best  adapted  to  po- 
tatoes, corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  ber- 
ries. Fences,  wire.  Gulf  brook  rune 
through  farm,  good  fishing;  dam  could 
easily  be  constructed.  Good  hunting  for 
deer  and  partridges  in  vicinity.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  living  elsewhere.  Priw. 
$500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  S.  X.  Fi-r- 
jguson,  owner,  Worcester,  X^.  Y,,  or  Jas.  G. 
Jones,  agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  732. —  Farm  of  44  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Forestport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  I. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  M.  &  M. 
R.  R.;  1/16  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
6  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,200  ft  Soil 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10:  in 
natural  pasture,  24 ;  in  timber,  10,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  34.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire. 
fair  conoition.  House  20x26,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn  30x40,  fair  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well  and  creek.  fV- 
cupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling. 
wants  to  go  to  city.  Price,  $500.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  in  yearly  payments 
of  $50.  Address  John  J.  Quinn,  owner. 
Forestport,  N.  Y.,  or  James  G.  Jones, 
agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 

No.  733. —  Farm  of  200  acres.  3  mile^ 
from  Forestport  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  1^  m\\<^ 
from  Forestport  railway  station  on 
line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches;    4  miles  from  cheese   factorr 
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and  milk  station.  Highways,  nearly 
level.  Nearest  village  Forestport,  popu- 
lation 507,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rough.  Al- 
titude, 1,100  feet.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 75;  in  timber,  75,  second  growth. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
4  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn  40x50, 
hen  house  10x12.  Watered:  house  by 
well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  creeks. 
This  farm  is  1  mile  from  Lindsey  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
pwner  not  a  farmer.  Price,  $1,000. 
Terms  part  cash,  balance  $50  per  year. 
Nearly  timber  enough  on  this  farm  to 
pay  for  it.  Address  Elizabeth  Quinn, 
owner,  Forestport,  N.  Y.,  or  James  G. 
Jones,  agent,  Foresrtiport,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  734. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Forestport  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
3^  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  5\^  miles  from  milk  station 
and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
ft.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75:  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  5, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
30x30  with  wing  20x24,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn  30x40,  hen  house  and 
hog  pen.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
This  farm  is  %  mile  from  Lindsey  Lake. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
business.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  part 
cash,  balance  in  yearly  payments  of  $100. 
Address  P.  H.  Powers,  owner,  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y.,  or  Jas.  Jones,  agent,  For- 
estport, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent.  • 

No.  735. —  Farm  of  300  acres;  2 
miles  from  Forestport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Forest- 
port on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches;  4  miles  from  <cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  yillage,  Forestport,  population 
507,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  150;  in  timber,  100, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  4  rooms,  in  gwA  condi- 
tion.     Bam    40x40,    hen    house    16x20. 


Watered:  house  by  well,  bams  by  well, 
fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  other  business. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance $200  per  ^ear.  Address  W.  H.  Nel- 
son, owner,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  or  James  G. 
Jones,  agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 

No.  736. —  Farm  of  79  acres;  located  2 
miles  from  Forestport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Mohawk  & 
Malone  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches;  4  miles  from  cheese 
factory ;  5  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, dirt  and  State  roads.  General  sur- 
face of  farm  level.  Acres  in  meadow,  52 ; 
in  pasture  and  timber,  27.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Trout 
stream  running  through  meadow.  House, 
new,  8  rooms.  Barn  27x75,  repair  shop 
and  other  outbuildings.  Fences,  wire. 
Young  apple  orchard.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  home 
in  Massachusetts.  Address  Katherine  A. 
Kelly,  owner,  Forestport,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN   OF   LEB 
Population  1,379 

No.  737.— Farm  of  140  acres;  1% 
miles  from  post  office;  a  new  railroad 
close  to  farm,  depot  1^  miles  from 
farm;  large  new  canning  factory,  1^ 
miles  from  farm.  Soil,  gravel,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  pasture,  40;  tim- 
ber, 20,  40  acres  under  plow.  House, 
10  rooms,  in  good  repair.  Large  barn, 
30x60;  also  horse  barn.  Two  apple 
orchards,  bearing.  Watered  by  spring. 
Fences,  woven  wire.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  Wm.  M.  Kenyon,  owner,  Taberg, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  Owner  will  rent  on  shares. 

No.  738. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2^2  miles  from  Lee  Center  P.  0.,  R.  D., 
stage  to  Point  Rock  and  Rome;  10  miles 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  trom  school;  2%  to  4 
miles  from  churches;  2^  miles  from 
canning  factory;  %  mile  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  good.  General  sur- 
face, slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  700  ft. 
Nature  of  soil,  black  muck  and  sandy, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow  and  cropping, 
75;  in  natural  pasture,  125;  in  timber, 
none.  All  acres  tillable.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  grapes  and  plums.  Best  adaptea 
to  grass,  hay,  corn,  oats  and  canning 
peas.  Fences,  barbed  wire  and  stone 
wall.  House,  13  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  bam  No.  1,  45x70; 
No.  2,  3(fx50;  horse  bam,  30x46;  hay 
house,   20x42,   and   other   buildings,   in 
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good  condition.  House  watered  by  well  in 
house,  barns  by  running  water  in  yard, 
fields  by  creek  and  never  failing  spring. 
Lake  Delta  4  miles,  Oneida  Lake  12  miles 
and  Fish  creek  2  miles  distant.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Term  expires  March  Ist, 
of  each  year.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash 
preferred  or  would  take  mortgage  for 
50%  of  selling  price.  On  line  of  Rome 
&  Osceola  R.  R.,  now^  building,  with  sta- 
tion at  Lee  Center  and  prospects  of  milk 
station  on  farm.  Stock  and  tools  if  de- 
sired. Address  C.  H.  Zimmer,  executor 
D.   C,  Constableville,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•      TOWN    OF    MABCY 
Population  1,301 

No.  739. —  Farm  of  il2%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Marcy  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Black 
River  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  Protestant  church;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  condensing 
plant;  2%  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Utica,  6  miles  distant,  population  74,- 
419,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  hilly  and  part  level.  Good 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  56;  in  natural 
pasture,  50;  in  timber,  6,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  ask,  elm  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 56.  Fruit,  about  50  apple  trees, 
also  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  8  rooms,  old  but  in  good 
condition,  woodshed  attached.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  26x40;  barn,  30x54, 
shed  attached;  store  house,  18x24,  with 
building,  20x24  annexed,  in  need  of  re- 
pairs. Watered,  house,  by  wells;  barns, 
by  creek;  fields,  by  creek  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $6,600.  Terms,  cash  or  part  cash, 
balance  on  first  mortgage.  Address  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Jones,  owner,  Marcy,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2,  care  of  B.  F.  Jones. 

TOWN    OF    MAB6HALL 
Population  1,744 

No.  740. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Dean&boro  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  ^^  mile  from 
churches;  V2  mile  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  state  road. 
General  surface,  level.  Acres  in  meadow, 
ail.     Fruit,   125  apple,  25  cherry  trees 


and  other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  al- 
falfa, ho'ps,  etc.  Fences,  good.  House, 
12  rooms,  running  water,  electric 
lights.  Outbuildings:  dairy  bam  40x70, 
stanchions  for  20  cows,  hop  house,  corn 
house,  milk  house  and  horse  bam. 
House  watered  by  running  water,  bani$. 
by  running  water  and  fields,  by  bro<^k. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  2  farms.  Price,  $9.^00. 
Terms,  cash  or  ^  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  W.  J.  Hinman,  ownir, 
Deansboro,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  E.  Head  Farm 
Agency,  114  Arcade  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   PABIS 
Population  2,659 

No.  741. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chadwicks  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  ft  W.  K. 
R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2  nules  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Utica,  population 
74,419,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface,  mosth 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10,  all 
kinds.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  plums, 
cherries  and  pear  trees.  Best  adapts 
to  general  crops.  Fences,  wire,  goi*d 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  dairy  bam  30xSO. 
horse  bam,  poultry  house,  granary,  »\\<*^ 
and  other  buildings.  House  w^atered  h\ 
well,  barns  by  running  water,  fields  tt} 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age.  Price,  $8,000.  Term^ 
^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Evin  R.  Pritchard,  owner.  New  Hart- 
ford, N.  Y.,  or  W.  E.  Head  Farm  Agency. 
brokers,  114  Arcade  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

No. •742. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  10  rods 
from  post  office;   100  rods  from  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.   R.  R.; 
20    rods    from    school;     15    rods    from 
church;    1    mile   from   milk   station;    S 
miles     from     milk     condensing      plant. 
Highways,  State  road.    Surface  of  farm. 
level  and  rolling.    Altitude,  about  I.20i» 
feet.      Soil,    gravelly   and    sandy    loam 
Acres  in   meadow,  40;    in  natural   pa^ 
ture,    10 ;    in   timber,    1 ;    acres  tillahU . 
190.     Fruit,    3    acres    in    apples.     hv<: 
adapted  to  hops,  potatoes,  dairying,  eti.. 
Fences,  wire,  gooa.     House,  2^   storit-*. 
16  rooms,  bath  and  toilet  on  2   fltw>r^. 
laundry,  runnings  spring  w^atej,  hot  and 
cold  water,  all  city  improvements.     Oit 
buildings,  in  perfect  repair,  capacity  for 
75  head  of  cattle.     Watered  by  never 
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failing  springs.  This  farm  is  100  rods 
from  Sauquoit  Creek.  This  property  is 
12  miles  from  city  of  Utica  on  State 
road.  Three  tenant  houses.  Large  house 
was  remodeled  5  years  ago  at  cost  of 
$4,500.  Occupied  by  o\*Tier.  Reason  for 
selling,  failing  health  and  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Pri^e,  $20,000.  Terms,  V^ 
cash.  Address  J.  W.  Risley,  owner,  Case- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  BTEUBBN 
Population  785 

No.  743. —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Remsen  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  21/2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  East  Steu- 
ben, on  line  of  N.  Y.  O.  R.  R.,  V^  mile 
from  school,  %  mile  from  Congregational 
church,  1^  miles  from  cheese  factory, 
2^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in 
timber,  20,  maple,  lar^e;  acres  tillable, 
70.  Best  adapted  to  dairying,  hay,  grain 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  2  cow  barns, 
1,  40x60  and  1, 40x66;  horse  barn,  30x45; 
carriage  house,  30x40.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Freeman,  owner,  27  Dalton 
Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OP   VEBNON 
Population  3,107 

No.  744. —  Farm  of  260  acres;  2  miles 
from  Vernon  P.  O*  and  railway  station, 
on  Oneida  Electric  R.  R.,  with  hourly 
service.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  gravel 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  185; 
tillable,  240;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
in  timber,  5,  maple  and  birch.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  gn^ain,  hops  and  dairy- 
ing. Altitude,  600  feet.  Fences,  post 
and  wire.  Large  house,  4  rooms,  bed- 
room and**  pantry  on  ground  floor,  5 
chambers,  cellar  and  wood  house,  in  good 
condition;  also  old  dwelling  which  has 
been  used  as  storehouse  but  which  could 
be  put  in  good  condition  at  little  ex- 
pense. Basement  bam,  100x40,  with 
wing,  36x25,  2  silos  attached;  horse 
bam,  38x26;  hop  house,  '45x20;  hog 
house,  45x16.  Watered,  house  and  barns, 
by  springs;  fields,  by  running  water. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. This  farm  is  5%  miles  from 
Oneida,  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  4 
miles  from  Kenwood,  on  the  0.  &  W. 


R.  R.,  near  canning  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Price,  $4o  per 
acre.  Terms,  one-third  down.  Address, 
F.  A.  Gary,  owner,  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  745. —  Farm  of  141  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Vernon  Center  P.  O.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Oriskany 
Falls  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 

Mi  mile  from  school;  VA  miles  from 
churches;  4  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Utica,  population  74,419,  14  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  trolley  and  State  road. 
General  surface,  level  and  slightly  roll- 
ing. Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  20; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees 
and  other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral .  crops,  good  alfalfa  land.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: dairy  barn,  24x82,  horse  bam, 
poultry  house,  hog  house,  work  shop, 
silo,  etc.  Housd  watered  by  running 
water;  bams,  by  running  water,  and 
fields,  by  brooks  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  $6,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  H. 
W.  Skinner,  owner.  Cor.  Hart  and  Plant 
Sts.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  E.  Head  Farm 
Agency,  114  Arcade  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

No.  746. — Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Vernon  Center  P.  0., 
R.  D.  2,  and  railway  station  at  Vernon 
on  line  of  Oneida  Trolley;  1^  miles 
from  school;  IV2  miles  from  churches; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory;  li^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  1%  miles  from  Borden's  bot- 
tling plant.  Highways,  mostly  good  dirt 
roads,  some  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Oneida,  population  8,313,  6^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.  Altitude,  600  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  40;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  60;  in  timber,  20,  hard- 
wood; acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted 
to  alfalfa,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  me- 
dium sized,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: dairy  barn,  30x70;  underground 
stable.  .House  watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern ;  barns,  by  running  water ;  fields,  by 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  death  in  family.  Price  and 
terms  on  application.  Address  Laura  C. 
Langford,  owner,   Vernon,   N.  Y. 
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No.  747. —  Farm  of  106  acres;  located 
in  the  village  of  Vernon,  ^  mile  from 
railway  station  on  line  of  Oneida  Rail- 
way Trolley;  %  mile  from  school;  l^ 
mile  from  churches;  1  mile  from  hutter 
factory;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  M 
mile  from  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  cit^, 
Oneida,  population  8,313,  6^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and.  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  600 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  3,  hardwood,  beech,  maple,  ash 
and  elm;  acres  tillable,  90.  Best  adapted 
to  alfalfa,  peas,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  mostly  barbed  wire,  some  woven 
wire,  good  condition.  Three  small 
houses  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
3  bams  with  large  shed  and  chicken 
house ;  large  blacksmith  shop ;  all  in  fair 
condition.  House  watered  by  well  and 
cisterns;  bams,  by  well  and  cistern; 
fields,  by  Sconondoa  .creek.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business.  Price  on  application.  Address 
David  Barton  Case,  owner,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    VEBONA 
Population  3,456 

No.  748. —  Farm  of  134  acres;  31/3 
miles  from  Verona  station  on  lines  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  O.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  R.  D.  2 
from  Durhamville;  10  rods  from  school; 
1  mile  from  creamery;  3^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Soil,  sand  and  gravelly  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  tillable, 
75;  natural  pasture,  52;  timber,  2, 
maple  and  ash,  second  growth.  Fruit, 
pears,  plums  and  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  com  and  oats.  Occupied  by 
owner.  House,  2  stories,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Cow  barn,  36x80,  20-foot  posts, 
with  7-foot  basement,  pine  siding,  re- 
shingled  in  1905  with  Washington  red 
cedar  shingles;  horse  barn  and  wagon 
house,  36x50,  pine  siding,  slate  roof; 
hog  house  and  hen  house  with  basement, 
20x30,  16-foot  posts,  2  floors,  used  for 
storage;  silo,  20x21x21;  cow  barn  with 
basement  above  ground;  2  new  hen 
houses;  all  floors  in  barns  and  hog 
house  concrete.  House  built  in  1882, 
well  painted,  tin  roof,  concrete  cistern 
under  kitchen,  10x10,  and  8  feet  deep; 
furnace  heat.  There  is  also  on  the  place 
a  shop  or  tool  house,  20x30,  16-foot  posts 
and  pine  siding;  ice-house,  wood  and 
store   house,    18x20,    14-foot    posts   and 


pine  siding.  Farm  will  keep  from 
30  to  35  head  of  stock  and  4  horses. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  and 
poor  health  of  owner.  For  price  and 
terms,  address  Jerome  A.  JacKson,  owner, 
Durhamville,  N.  Y. 

No.  749.— Farm  of  210  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Verona  P.  O.,  IL  D.  2;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Greenway, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from 
school,  3  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  condensing  plant. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches ;  1  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  State 
road  except  Y2  mile.  Nearest  city,  Rome, 
population  20,491,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  iarm, 
just  sloping  enough  for  drainage.  Alti- 
tude, 470  feet.  Soil,  Dunkirk  gravelh 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  70;  in  timber,  40,  maple,  elm, 
cedar^  hemlock,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  170. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums  and  currants.  Be$t 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  alfalfa,  timothy  and  hay.  Fencing 
mostly  woven  wire,  with  cedar  posts, 
some  barbed  wire  and  cedar  Vaila,  first- 
class  condition.  House,  40x50,  with 
wing,  20x40,  brick,  16  rooms,  first-class 
condition.  Outbuildings:  horse  bam, 
34x40,  brick;  barn,  40x70,  with  stone 
basement;  barn,  20x43,  with  stone  base- 
ment; 2  other  large  barns  and  tenant 
house,  8  rooms.  Watered  by  well  and 
running  water.  Occupied  by  owner  and 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner,  who  has  other  farms.  For 
price  and  terms,  address  £.  Emmons 
Coe,  owner,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  760. —  Farm  of  97  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Verona  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R,  R,': 
l^  mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory 
and  1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good  dirt  roads,  nearly  level. 
Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population  8.313, 
4  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  nearly  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam. 
also  some  muck.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  60,  2  acres  alfalfa,  30 
in  natural  pasture,  15  in  timber;  acres 
tillable,  60  or  more.  Fruit,  apples, 
plums,  cherries,  about  Vi  acre  of  straw- 
berries and  some  black  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  corn,  potat4>es,  etc. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.'  Hoti^e,  9 
rooms,  concrete  piazza,  goou  condition. 
Outbuildings:     barn,     28x60,     with     16 
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stanchions;  fiilo,  14x28,  needs  some  re- 
pairs; new  poultry  house,  10x30;  hog 
house,  etc.  House  and  bams  watered 
by  well;  fields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $4,700.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Charles  Zimmerman,  owner,  R.  D,,  Ver- 
ona Station,  N.  Y,,  or  J.  H.  Fort,  broker. 
Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  751. —  Farm  of  273  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Rome  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Greenway  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  K.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school.  Creamery  on  farm,  butter  made 
on  farm.  Three  churches.  Highways,  % 
or  more  State  road.  General  surface, 
leveL  Nature  of  soil,  good  and  kept 
up.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  123;  in  timber,  25;  acres 
tillable,  60.  Fruit,  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn  and 
hay.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  frame,  2^  stories,  12  rooms, 
heated  by  steam,  first  class.  Outbuild- 
ings, cow  barn,  38x120,  with  base- 
ment, slate  roof  and  concrete  floor; 
horse  bam,  36x50,  concrete  floor;  hog 
house,  30x40,  concrete  floor;  two  hen 
houses.  Fields  watered  by  running 
stream;  Oneida  Lake  within  10  miles.. 
Buildings  and  contents  insured  for 
$11,325.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $25,000. 
Terms,  $15,000  cash  at  purchase;  time, 
at  5%,  on  balance.  Barn  has  59  3-wing 
stanchions  and  box  stall;  silo.  Imme- 
diate possession  when  sold.  Address 
Franklin  Stook.  Owner,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Rome,  K.  Y.,  or  I.  B.  Hibbard,  agent, 
209  N.  Washington  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

No.  752. —  Farm  of  153  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Verona  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  West  Shore 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  Oneida,  population 
8,313^  1%  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  2%  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station;  2  miles  from  condens- 
ing plant.  General  surface,  level  and 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  clay,  loam, 
gravel  and  muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  31; 
in  pasture,  35;  in  timber,  15,  beech, 
maple,  elm  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable, 
103.  Fruit,  6  apple  trees,  Northern  Spies. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas, 
corn,  potatoes  and  oats.  Fences,  good. 
House,  1%  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: 1  horse  bam,  30x40;  hay 
bam,  32x100;  cow  barn,  32x60,  concrete 
floor,  good  condition.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  pump,  fields,  by  stream.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.     Reason  for  selling. 


owner  operates  a  canning  factory  and 
farm  is  too  far  away  from  factory  to  be 

Profitable.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms, 
0%  mortgage,  balance  cash.  Address 
The  Burt  Olney  Canning  Company, 
owner,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  753. —  Farm  of  180  acres;  on  road 
leading  from  Verona  station  to  Vernon; 
2  miles  from  either  place;  on  the  line 
of  the  proposed  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Eastern  Railway;  2  miles  from  2  leading 
railroads,  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  W.  S.  &  B. ; 
2  miles  from  canning  factories  and  high 
school.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  sandy 
loam,  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  acres  tillable,  150;  acres  in  timber, 
20,  maple,  beech,  elm  and  hemlock.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  modem,  14  rooms, 
slate  roof;  built  in  1895.  Dairy  barn, 
120x40,  54  feet  high,  slate  roof,  built  in 
1895.  Horse  barn,  50x34,  slate  roof, 
built  in  1895;  hog  house,  60x16,  steel 
roof,  built  in'  1900.  Maple  grove,  with 
sugar  house,  in  good  condition.  Water, 
gravity  system  in  barn  yard;  never-fail- 
ing well  and  large  cistern  in  house.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  in  the 
county,  as  to  location,  surroundings  and 
general  advantages.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  $8,000  cash,  balance  can  remain 
on  bond  and  mortga^.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  I.  L.  Amann,  Verona, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  754. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  ^  mile 
from  State  Bridge  P.  O.;  40  rods  from 
station  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  church; 
40  rods  from  milk  station.     Highways, 

food;  4  miles  from  Oneida,  population, 
,313,  reached  by  rail  and  nighway. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Surface,  part  roll- 
ing and  part  level.  Soil,  gravel  and 
sand  loam;  6  acres  in  timber,  140  acres 
tillable.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  small 
grains,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
upright,  18x26;  wins,  16x24,  1^  stories. 
Barn,  30x70,  hemlock;  barn,  26x25. 
Watered  by  well  and  running  water;  4 
miles  from  Oneida  Lake.  Price,  $5,Q00. 
Terms,  one-third  down.  Address  Asel 
Wilcox,  owner,  Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 

No.  755. —  Farm  of  250  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Verona  Station  P.  0.;  2  miles  from 
railw^ay  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  3  miles 
from  churches;  R.  D.  1  from  Verona  sta- 
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tion.  Highways,  good;  3  miles  from 
Oneida,  population,  8,313,  reached  by 
highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Level 
surface.  Soil,  muck,  sandy  loam  with, 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  90;  pas- 
ture, 100;  acres  tillable,  225.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
dairying.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  1%  stories.  Barns 
for  stabling  80  cows  and  15  horses  and 
capable  of  holding  enough  feed  for  them. 
Watered  by  well  and  windmill;  6  miles 
from  Oneida  Lake.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  one-third  down.  Address  Asel 
Wilcox,  owner,  Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 

No.  766. —  Farm  of  128  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Verona  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R. ;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches 
and  2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good  country  road.  Nearest  city, 
Oneida,  population  8,313,  3  miles  dis- 
tant. General  surface,  rolling.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  loam,  clay  loam  and  some 
sandy  loam.  In  timber,  8,  hard  maple, 
beech,  white  ash;  acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  20  apple,  16  pear,  15  cherry  trees, 
grapes  in  abundance  and  30  young  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  grass,  peas,  etc.  Fences,  good. 
Ten-room  house,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, main  barn,  30x92;  horse  barn, 
20x65;  shop,  corn  house,  poultry  house, 
hog  pen  and  silo  14x18.  House  watered 
by  well;  barns,  by  running  water;  and 
fields,  by  running  water.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $9,600.  Terms,  half  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  John 
Esch,  owner,  R.  D.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  or 
J,  H,  Fort,  broker,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  767. —  Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Durhamville  P.  O.;  i/^  mile 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches  and  %  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good,  level, 
about  to  be  made  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Oneida,  population  8,313,  2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway, 
also  auto  bus  service.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  3.  Acres  till- 
able, 12  or  13.  Fruit,  13  bearing  apple 
trebs,  1  pear,  25  plum,  3  cherry,  3  grape 
vines  and  40  to  50  young  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  berries,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  etc.  Fences,  good.  House, 
10  rooms,  very  good.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  26x36,  nearly  new  and  corn  house. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  well ;  fields, 


by  creek  near  barn.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  $2,750.  Terms,  $1,600  cash.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  John  Bartel,  Owner,  Durham- 
ville, N.  Y.,  or  J.  H.  Fort*  Broker, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  768. —  Farm  of  197  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2 ;  %  mile  from  railway  station  at  State 
Bridge,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
^  mile  from  school;  %,  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
%  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
level  and  good.  Nearest  village,  Oneida, 
on  N.  Y.  C.  R  R.,  population  about 
8,317,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface,  rolling.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  35  or  40,  hemlock,  soft  maple, 
elm,  birch  and  cedar;  acres  tillable,  60. 
1  young  and  1  old  apple  orchard.  A 
few  cherries,  pears  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  etc 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  Two 
houses,  I,  12  rooms;  1,  7  rooms.  Horse 
barn,  40x60,  good  condition;  cow  bam. 
30x60,  with  addition  on  side  and  end, 
suitable  for  25  head  of  stock;  new  silo. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  wells; 
fields,  by  brook.  Oneida  Lake,'  3  miles 
distant.  About  400  feet  from  Erie 
Canal.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  o>?ner.  Price, 
$6,300.  Terms,  one-half  down,  balance 
at  6%.  Address  Mrs.  Clara  Hess  Mun- 
roe,  owner,  44  Stone  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  769. —  Farm  of  339  acres;  5  miles 
from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  2^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  State 
Bridge  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W^  R  R; 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Syl- 
van Beach  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  church; 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  2^^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  level. 
Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population,  8,313, 
7  miles  distant,  reacned  by  rail  and 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam  and  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas* 
ture,  150;  in  timber,  50,  maple,  elm  and 
ash;  acres  tillable,^  160.  Fruit.  appU*?. 
cherries  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
grass,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Fence*, 
woven  wire,  barbed  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  1  barn,  36x60;  barn, 
40x60,  with  basement;  barn,  20x70;  corn 
house;  hog  house;  hen  house  and  silo, 
16x24,  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  creek.     This  property  is  2%  miles 
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from  Sylvan  Beach.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm  and  cannot  attend  to  both.  Price, 
18,000.  Address  Ed^ar  S.  Bennett» 
owner,  Durhamville,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  760. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  3  miles 
from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  State  Bridge, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  ^  mile  from  Methodist 
church;  2  miles  from  bntter  factory;  % 
mile  from  cheese  factory;  I  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Oneida^  population  8,313,  4%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 400  feet.  Soil,  black  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  in  pasture,  27;  in  timber, 
2 ;  maple,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
68.     Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and 

f  rapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.^ 
ences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
15  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuild- 
iiiRSf  3  good  barns,  hen  house,  granarQi^, 
and  hog  house.  Watered,  house  and 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  brook.  This 
faim  is  3  miles  from  Oneida  Lake.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  For  price  and  terms,  address 
William  D.  Miller,  owner,  Durhamville, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  VIENNA 

Population  1,904 

Na  761. —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  North  Bay  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factories.  Highways,  good.  Nature  of 
soil,  ^avel  and  sandy.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  m  pasture,  40;  acres  tillable,  45. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  wheat,  potatoes 
and  berries.  Fences,  good.  House,  12 
rooms.  Barn  has  16  cow  stanchions  and 
4  horse  stalls.  House  watered  by  well; 
barn,  by  spring;  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Possession  in  30  days. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  railroad  man. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terfiis,  cash.  Address 
Frank  O'CJonnor,  owner,  Cleveland, 
N.  Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt,  agent, 
Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

No.  762. —  Farm  of  66  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  West  Vienna  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
7  and  railway  station  on  line  of  O.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  ahurches ; 
1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese  factory. 


Highway,  level  and  good.  General  sur- 
face, level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  ioam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  15,  maple,  hemlock  and  pine. 
Fruit,  75  young  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye 
and  oats.  Fences,  good.  House,  4  liv- 
ing rooms,  5  sleeping  rooms.  Barns 
with  stanchions  for  8  cows  and  4  horse 
stalls ;  hen  house  and  wagon  ^ed.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  liv- 
ing in  New  York.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
$2,000  down,  balance  $100  per  year. 
Address  Edward  Delahunt,  owner,  Cleve- 
land, N.  Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt,  Agent, 
Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

No.  763. —  Farm  of  52  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  North  Bay  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population  8,313, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25;  in  pasture,  26;  in  timber,  1.  Fruit, 
old  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat  and  rye.  Fences, 
good.  House,  11  rooms.  .  Bam,  20x40, 
good  condition;  tool  house  and  hen 
house.  House  watered  by  well.  Near 
Oneida  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son, for  selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price, 
$2,100.  Terms,  half  down.  Address  Mrs. 
McDevitt,  owner.  North  Bay,  N.  Y.,  or 
Bernard  Delahunt,  agent,  Cleveland, 
N.  Y. 

No.  764. —  Farm  of  61  acres;  located 
^^  mile  from  North  Bay  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  1  mile  to  milk  station.  High- 
way, good.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  pasture,  15;  acres  till- 
able, 45.  Fruit,  apples  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  rye, 
buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  ^ood. 
House,  8  sleeping  rooms,  6  living 
rooms,     good     condition.     Outbuildings, 

2  large  barns  with  4  horse  stalls 
and  10  cow  stanchions;  large  wagon 
shed,  very  good  tool  house,  hen  house 
and  smoke  house.  House  watered  by 
spring  and  two  wells.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
teacher.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance   to  suit  purchaser.    Ad- 
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dress  Wm.  Gallagher,  owner,  Cleveland, 
N.  Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt,  agent, 
Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

No.  765. —  Farm  of  112  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  North  Bay  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O. 
&  W.  K.  K.;  2  miles  from  school  and 
cliurches;  %  mile  to  Catholic  church; 
2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory. 
Highway,  good.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam  and  muck. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  12;  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  rye.  Fences, 
good.  House,  7  rooms.  Two  good  barns, 
House  and  barns  watered  by  well,  fields, 
by  stream;  near  Oneida  Lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Mrs.  Weehan,  owner,  North  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt,  agent,  Cleve- 
land, N.  Y, 

No.  766. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  West  Vienna  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1  and  2  miles  from  Jewell  on  line  of 
N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  2. miles  from  school 
and  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory.  Nature  of  highway, 
leftrel,  good.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  4;  in  pasture,  40;  acres  till- 
able, 60.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes, 
corn,  rye  and  wheat.  Fences,  good. 
House,  fine,  12  rooms.  Barn  with  stan- 
chions for  18  cows  and  stalls  for  4 
horses;  hog  house;  hen  house.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns,  by  well,  fields,  by 
springs.  Farm  is  on  Oneida  Lake. 
Fences,  good.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Will 
sell  or  rent.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
is  in  other  business.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance,  $100  per 
year.  Address  John  Delahunt,  owner, 
Cleveland,  N.  Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt, 
agent,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   WESTMORELAND 
Population  1,995 

No.  767. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hecia  P.  O. ;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  from  school;  4  mile^  from  churches 
and  1  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 


good  country  roads.  Nearest  villaee, 
Verona,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  General  surface, 
nearly  level.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  probably  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, about  10;  in  timber,  2;  acres  till- 
able, 50.  Fruit,  60  bearing  apple  trees, 
10  pear,  10  plum,  4  or  5  cherry  trees, 
some  grapes.  Fine  asparagus  bed.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  wheat,  com,  alfalfa,  etc. 
Fences,  nearly  all  new  woven  wire. 
Twelve-room  house,  bath  and  toilet.  Ar- 
ranged for  one  or  two  families.  Com- 
plete set  of  up-to-date  bams  with  concrete 
floors,  swing  stanchions,  auto  room,  silo, 
milk  house,  etc.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  and  fields,  by  stream.  Hecla  Lake 
is  on  the  rear  line  of  the  farm.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $8,500,  ineludoa 
all  stock,  tools,  crops,  etc.  Terms,  $4,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Stock  con- 
sists of  10  cows,  3'  horses,  complete  out- 
fit of  implements.  Not  over  ten  minutes' 
walk  to  trolley  station  on  road  from 
Utica  to  Syracuse.  Address  Fred  B. 
Griffith,  owner,  R.  D.,  Verona,  N.  Y.,  or 
J.  H.  Fort,  broker,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  768. —  Farm  of  40  acies;  located 
1  mile  from  Jewell  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Greenway  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches 
and  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good,  level  country  road. 
Nearest  city,  Rome,  population  20,497, 
5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  about-all;  acres  till- 
able, all.  Best  adapted  to  peas,  com, 
potatoes,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  eti.  Fences, 
good.  Eight-room  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn  26x36,  good 
condition,  several  other  buildings,  all 
good  except  an  old  house  used  for  a  shop. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  by  creek 
through  yard,  fields  by  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms. 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Addison  G.  Smith,  owner,  R.  D., 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  H.  Fort,  broker, 
Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Area,  824  square  miles.  Population,  200,298.  Annual  precipitation,  46.66  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.9*.     Number  of  farms,  5,770.    County  seat,  Syracuse. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  s^te,  its  northern  shores  are 
bounded  by  Oneida  Lake.  Lake  Skaneateles  forms  the  southwest  boundary.  It  is 
excellently  drained  by  the  Seneca  River  and  Chittenango  and  Onondaga  Creeks. 
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Its  surface  features  are  greatly  undulated  in  the  northern  part.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  the  surface  is  generally  rough  and  hills  extend  in  long  ridges  north 
and  south  with  narrow  valleys  between.  There  is  a  general  slope  toward  the  center 
of  the  county  into  the  fiats  of  the  "  great  level."  In  the  southern  portion  we  find  a 
clay  and  dark  sandy  loam,  in  the  valleys  clay  loam,  in  the  central  and  northern 
portion  a  rich  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Among  the  minerals  found  in  this  county 
are  salt,  iron  ore,  limestone  and  gypsum;  the  Onondaga  limestone  being  an  excellent 
building  stone.  Salt  is  obtained  from  salt  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  The 
value  of  the  exported  product  has  at  times  exceeded  a  million  dollars  annually. 
The  county  is  adapted  to  general  farming,  the  leading  products  being  corn,  707,385 
bushels;  oats,  1,127,012  bushels;  wheat,  173,499  bushels;  barley,  166,274  bushels; 
buckwheat,  82,839  bushels;  potatoes,  1,671,835  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  215,058  tons. 
Like  many  other  counties  of  the  state  alfalfa  can  be  grown  with  great  success. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  is  $37,291,043,  an  increase  of  17.5  per  cent,  in  the 
past  ten  years.    The  average  price  of  improved  lands  is  $67.58  per  acre. 

Domestic  animals  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  36,331;  horses,  17,128;  swine, 
21,463;  sheep,  17,284;  poultry,  302,764;  production  of  milk  was  21,035,070  gallons, 
which  with  the  products  of  55  milk  stations  and  factories  sold  for  $2,063,923. 
Numerous  transportation  lines  intersect  the  county.  Syracuse,  with  a  population  of 
137,24,  is  a  large  manufacturing  center  and  is  the  home  of  Syracuse  University. 
There  are  255  district  schools  well  located  throughout  the  county  and  29  agricultural 
societies.  The  county  has  90  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  927  miles  of 
other  improved  highways.    Onondaga  is  one  of  the  progressive  counties  of  the  state. 


TOWN    OF    CAMILLUS 
Population  2,642 

No.  769. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Camillus  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churched; 

1  mile  to  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  population  137,249,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Alti- 
tude, 600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel, 
clay  and  lime  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  4, 
second  growth ;  acres  tillable,  156.  Fruit, 
various  kinds,  3  acres.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farm  crops  and  alfalfa.  Fences, 
good.  House,  fair,  with  bath  and  im- 
provements. Outbuildings :  basement 
barn,  40  stanchions;  ice  house  and  sev- 
eral other  outbuildings.  Running  water 
to  house  and  barns.  Fields  watered  by 
spring  and  streams;  near  Cross  Lake 
and  Onondaga  Lake.  Reason  for  selling, 
desires  to  retire.  Price,  $13,500.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  5%  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Chas.  Wilson,  owner,  329  Kirk 
Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles  S. 
Hutchinson,  agent,  107  West  Kennedy 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   ELBBIDOE 
Population  2,980 

No.  770. —  Farm  of  200  acres ;  located 

2  miles  from  Elbridge  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Halfway  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  12  miles  from 
Syracuse,  population  137,243,  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches;  2 


miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways,  fine 
State  road  within  %  mile.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravel  loam;  65  acres  alfalfa, 
^cres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  all  tillable.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  grain, 
cabbage,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  excellent, 
12  rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  etc. 
Eight-room  tenant  house.  Outbuildings: 
basement  barn,  12x40;  2  other  large 
barns,  wagon  shed,  tool  house,  etc. 
House  watered  by  running  water,  bam 
by  spring;  Seneca  River  2^  miles  dis- 
tant. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms, 
$10,000  down,  balance  5%.  Address 
G.  S.  Baggett,  owner,  Memphis,  N.  Y.,  or 
Geo.  Goodelle,  Inc.,  203  East  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  Nl  Y. 

No.  771. —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Elbridge  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2; 
1^4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Half- 
way on  line  of  Auburn  branch  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  fine  clay  loam,  lime- 
stone. Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
150;  in  natural  pasture,  5;  timber 
enough  for  firewood;  acres  tillable,  160. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears^  plums-,  grapes,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  grain,  corn,  etc. 
Fences,  woven  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  large  brick  mansion,  fire  places. 
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verandas,  etc.  Outbuildings:  basement 
barn  80x40;  other  small  buildings,  other 
barns  and  tenant  house.  House  watered 
by  springs,  barns  by  springs,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $16,500. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Myra  B.  Rice,  owner,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  or  McLaughlin  &  Mawhiney, 
brokers,  407  Gurney  Building,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

No.  772. —  Farm  of  103  acres;  located 
on  border  of  village  of  Elbridge,  popula- 
tion 462,  1%  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Skaneateles  Junction,  on  line  of  Au- 
burn branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  short  dis- 
tance to  school  and  churches;  1%  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  1%  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  State  road. 
Nearest  large  village  Jordan,  population 
978,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  State 
road.  General  surface  of  farm,  nearly 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  black  loam,  lime- 
stone. Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  90;  in  natural  pasture,  6;  in 
timber,  3,  maple;  acres  tillable,  90. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  wheat,  com,  etc.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  Houses,  2,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Basement  barn,  needs  some  re- 
pairs. House  watered  by  springs  and 
well,  barns  by  springs  and  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. This  is  a  good  alfalfa  farm.  Ad- 
dress John  Calhoune,  owner,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  or  McLaughlin  &  Mawhiney, 
brokers,  407  Gurney  Building,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

No.  773. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Camillus  P.  0.,  R.  F.  D.; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Half- 
way Station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R.;  ly^  miles  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches ;  ^  mile  f rqm  butter 
factory;  ^4  mile  from  creamery.  High- 
way, State  road.  General  surface,  little 
rolling,  but  generally  level.  Under  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  lime  loam  and  alfalfa 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  10  acres  of 
alfalfa  included  in  the  meadow;  25 
acres  in  pasture;  8  in  timber,  hard  and 
soft  timber  of  various  kinds;  cedar  lot 
for  posts;  acres  tillable,  145.  Fruit,  5 
acres  of  various  kinds,  all  in  good 
condition  and  bearing.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  hay,  fruit  and 
alfalfa;  all  alfalfa  soil.  Fences,  wire 
and  post,  in  good  condition.  House,  15 
rooms,    good   condition,    with    bathroom 


and  newlv  decorated;  3  cellars;  large 
wood  shed  attached.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
40x112  and  basement  for  50  cows;  corn, 
horse  and  carriage  barn  with  basement 
and  other  buildings,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. House  watered  by  running  water, 
cold  said  hot.  Barns,  running  water. 
Windmill  for  house  and  barns;  Skaneat- 
eles  Lake  5  miles  and  Otisco  Lake,  6 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $16,500.  Terms,  reasonable  pay- 
ment down,  balance  to  suit  the  purchaser 
at  5%.  Farm  a  little  elevated,  but  sur- 
face generally  level  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  and  house  surrounded 
with  fine  shade  trees.  Address  Perry 
Morgan,  owner,  241  Furman  St.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  S.  Hutchinson, 
asent,  107  West  Kennedy  St.,  Syracuse, 

TOWN  OF  LYSANDEB 
Population  4,509 

No.  774. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Memphis  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1 ; 
5  miles  from  railway  station,  on  lines  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  W.  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  troUev;  5  miles 
from  churches;  %  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Jordan,  population  978. 
14  miles  distant,  reached  by  trolley.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  150;  in  timber,  20, 
virgin  timber,  basswood,  maple,  chestnut, 
elm  and  hickory.  Fruit,  apple  orchard 
of  about  100  trees,  pears,  plums,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  alfalfa  and  com. 
Fences,  woven  wire  and  wood,  good  con- 
dition. House,  12  rooms,  in  first  class 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bam  80x36, 
good  condition,  shed  30x90,  corn  house 
20x40,  hog  house  and  wagon  house. 
House  watered  by  well,  bams  by  springs, 
fields  by  springs.  Borders  on  Seneca 
River  (new  Barge  Canal).  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  $6,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Timber  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $6,000,  can  be  shipped 
by  way  of  new  canal.  Address  Emerson 
Gates,  owner,  Memphis,  R,  F.  D.,  N.  Y.. 
or  McLaughlin  &  Mawhiney,  brokers,  407 
Gurney  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  * 

TOWN  OF  MANLIUS 

Population  6,016 

No.  776. —  Farm  of  18  acres;  located 
1%  miles  east  from  Fayetteville.  All 
alfalfa  land.  Good  house.  Fair  bam. 
Some  fruit.     One-eighth  mile  to  school. 
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on  town  road;  %  mile  to  State  road. 
Price,  $3,000.  Address  F.  E.  Dawley, 
owner,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ONONDAGA 
Population  6,340 

No.  776. —  Farm  of  183  acres;  3  miles 
from  Onondaga  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  7  miles 
from  Syracuse,  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C. 
and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches;  1%  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  stone  and 
macadamized.  Nearest  village,  Onon- 
daga, population  400,  3  miles  distant; 
nearest  city,  Syracuse,  population,  137,- 
249,  7  miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  120;  in 
timber,  13;  all  tillable  except  woodland. 
Fruit,  224  choice  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  oats,  barley,  wheat. 
Fences,  woven  wire.  House,  12  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Bam,  30x26,  on  base- 
ment; barn,  26x60;  barn,  30x40;  barn, 
40x45;  cow  house,  pig  pen,  hen  house. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  spring.  Fifty  acres 
of  tine  alfalfa.  This  is  ^ood  land  and 
milk  from  this  farm  sells  for  4  cents  per 
quart.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  is  not  a  farmer.  Price, 
$11,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  D.  L.  Curtis  and  E. 
P.  Boyle,  owners,  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

No.  777. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Syracuse  P.  O.,  R.  D. ;  trol- 
ley stop  on  farm  on  line  of  Auburn  & 
Syracuse  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  factoiy, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
way, State  road.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  •  600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  lime 
loam;  30  acres  in  meadow;  in  pasture, 
15;  in  timber,  2,  grove,  oak  and  elm; 
acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  3  acres,  all 
kinds.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops  and  alfalfa.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail.  House,  12  rooms,  newly  painted, 
ffood  condition.  Outbuildings:  2  barns, 
40x70  and  30x40;  tool  house;  ice  house; 
hog  and  poultry  house  and  other  small 
buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  well,  fields  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $9,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  5%  mort- 
ga^.  Address  Perry  Morgan,  owner, 
241  Furman  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 
Chas.  S.  Hutchinson,  agent,  107  West 
Kennedy  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


No.  778. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Syracuse  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  line  of  several  railways;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  %  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet. 
Soil,  limestone  formation.  Acres  in 
meadow,  19;  in  timber,  3,  beech  and 
maple,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
26.  Fruit,  about  50  apple,  10  plum, 
10  cherry,  10  pear,  6  peach  and  2 
quince  trees,  also  berries,  grapes  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  po- 
tatoes, grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  mostly 
new  wire,  good.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  new  bam,  32x 
44;  bam,  32x44,  with  new  cow  stable 
for  seven  cows,  14x32;  new  hog  house, 
10x15;  new  chicken  house,  16x20.  All 
buildings  except  house  have  been  built 
within  last  three  years.  Watered,  house 
by  well  and  cistern,  barns  by  well.  This 
farm  is  about  7  miles  from  Onondaga 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  Alice  L.  Amidon,  owner, 
Station  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  8. 

TOWN  OF  FOMFET 

Population  2,093 

No.  779. —  Farm  of  144  acres;  5  miles 
from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Chenango  Valley 
branch  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  40  rods 
from  school;  1^  miles  from  churdi; 
1^  miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory;  1^  miles  from  milk  station; 
4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
^Biys*  good.  Nearest  village,  Manlius, 
population  1,314,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway;  Syracuse,  14  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  trolley  from  Manlius. 
Surface,  slightly  rolling,  no  hills;  lies 
sloping  to  southeast.  Soil,  dark  clay 
and  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  timber,  7  or  8;  acres  tillable,  all  ex- 
cept wood  lot.  133  apple  and  a  few 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
alfalfa.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  30x38,  10  rooms;  wing, 
12x16;  wood  house.  Barns:  horse  barn 
and  carriage  house,  30x40,  painted,  in 
good  condition;  hog  and  corn  house,  12 
xl4;  hay,  grain  and  cow  barn,  42x68;  2 
hay  barns,  20x30,  18x30.  Watered,  house 
by  wells,  barns  by  wells  and  springs, 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  not  a  farmer 
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and  is  in  poor  health.  Price,  $50  per 
acre.  T^rms,  jfart  cash,  part  mortgage. 
Address  C.  A.  Lakin,  owner,  Manlius, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  780. —  Farm  of  205  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Cazenovia  P.  O.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Nearest  village,  Cazenovia,  population 
1,861,  reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face, level.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  95; 
in  pasture,  95;  in  timber,  15.  Large 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  dairying  and 
general  farm  crops.  House,  stone,  2 
stories,  all  modern  conveniences.  Ten- 
ant house.  Outbuildings :  horse  barn  and 
wagon  house,  6  single  stalls,  1  box  stall. 
Cow  bam,  36x100,  concrete  floor,  stanch- 
ions for  100  head  of  cattle;  2  silos,  poul- 
try house,  hog  house,  machinery  house, 
tool  house  with  hot  water  heat ;  granary ; 
3-ton  scale  with  roof.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  reasonable  amount  down,  with 
balance  on  long  time  at  legal  rate  of 
interest.  Price  includes  one  team  of 
horses,  tools,  wagons,  fodder,  etc.  Ad- 
dress C.  F.  Hunt,  owner,  Oran,  N.  Y. 

No.  781. —  Farm  of  30%  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Jamesville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ona- 
tivia  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  railroad; 
lYs  miles  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches;  2%  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3  miles  from  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  State  road.  Near- 
est city,  Syracuse,  population  137,249, 
13  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail,  high- 
way or  trolley.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  limestone  and 
alfalfa  land.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
pasture,  2;  in  timber,  2,  maple,  bass- 
wood,  beech,  elm  and  butternut;  acres 
tillable,  26.  Fruit,  16  cherry,  4  pear 
trees,  quince,  plum,  13  apple  trees,  and 
6  grape  vines.  Best  adapted  to  grain, 
cabbage  and  all  vegetables.  Fences,  wire, 
rail  and  some  board.  House,  1% -story 
cottage,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
basement  barn,  38x40,  running  spring  in 
basement;  barn,  20x20;  wood  shed,  large 
hennery.  House  watered  by  well;  bams, 
by  springs;  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  is 
a  widow  and  an  invalid.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bat- 
son,  owner,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

No.  782. —  Farm  of  64  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Manlius  P.  (X^  R.  D.  2; 
2^4  tniles  from  railway  station  at  Man- 


lius on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
%  mile  from  butter  factory;  %  milt* 
from  milk  station;  6  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good  roads, 
not  hilly.  General  surface,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 800  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  lime- 
stone. Acres  in  meadow,  32,  alfalfa; 
in  natural  pasture,  6 ;  in  timber,  4,  beech, 
maple  and  black  walnut;  acres  tillable. 
58.  Fruit,  50  apple,  7  pear,  10  cherry 
trees,  150  raspberry  and  10  plum^. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  alfalfa. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire.  House,  10  room:*, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  bams, 
30x50-30x40;  wagon  house,  22x30;  hojr 
house,  12x16;  hen  house,  12x12.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well; 
Lake  Cazenovia  about  7  miles  away. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  sellin<;. 
poor  health  and  old  age.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  alfalfa  farms  in 
this  county.  Address  C.  A.  Lakin, 
owner,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

No.  783.— Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches;  IY2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tibn;  4^  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good,  level.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  7;  in  timber,  7,  beech  and 
maple;  acres  tillable,  93.  Fruit,  apples, 
berries  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
any  farm  product.  Fences,  rail,  post  ana 
wire.  House,  10  rooms,  nearly  new,  cost 
$2,800  to  build.  Outbuildings:  2  barns. 
30x40,  in  fair  condition;  lul  buildings 
are  better  than  the  average.  House  wa- 
tered by  well;  barns,  by  spring;  Caze- 
novia Lake  about  4^2  miles  and  Oneida 
Lake  about  12  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  widow 
with  no  one  to  do  the  farming.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  mortgage  of 
$2,000.  Address  Martha  Higgins,  owner. 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  A.  Lakin,  Manlius. 
N.  Y. 

No.  784. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  6  mile? 
from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3:  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Manlius,  on  line 
of  Chenango  Valley  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational and  Catholic  churches,  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station;  5  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Pompey  Hill,  population  400. 


Fio.  307. —  House  ard  View  on  Fabu  No.  777,  Town  or 
OirONDAOA,  Onohdaoa  Coitktz 
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2^  miles  distant.  Nearest  city,  Syra- 
cuse, population  137,249,  14%  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highways.  Surface  of 
farm,  comparatively  level.  Altitude, 
1,450  feet.  fSoil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  33;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  8,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock; 
acres  tillable,  36i.  Fruit,  apples,  6 
cherry,  4  pear  and  6  plum  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
alfalfa  and  cabbage.  Fences,  rail  and 
v/ire.  House,  new,  10  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  bams,  by 
springs;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner  and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  w^idow  and  unable  to  take 
charge  of  farm.  Price,  $45  per  acre. 
Terms,  part  cash,  part  on  mortgage. 
Address  Martha  Higgins,  owner,  Man- 
lius,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  A.  Lakin,  agent,  Man- 
lius,  N.  Y. 

785. —  Farm  of  141  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Gran, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  church;  1  mile  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory;  1  mile'  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  population  137,249,  15  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway  and  trolley. 
Surface,  rolling.  -Soil,  dark  loam.  Ten 
acres  of  timber,  maple,  beech  and  hem- 
lock; a  few  pine  trees;  acres  tillable, 
131 ;  75  to  100  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  Large  12-room  house, 
2  cellar  good  condition.  Barns: 
hay  barn,  with  basement  stable, 
56x32;  large  silo;  2  large  sheds 
attached  to  barn;  grain  bam, 
30x40;  granary,  16x20;  carriage  house, 
25x35.  House  watered  by  well;  bams, 
by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  foi* 
selling,  owner  too  far  away  to  give  it 
personal  attention.  Milk  collected  at 
door.  Price,  on  application.  Address 
F.  F.  Hubbard,  owner,  Canastota,  N. 
Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  786. —  Farm  of  198  acres;  6  miles 
from  Manlius  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3,  and  sta- 
tion on  line  of  Chenango  branch  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  50  rods  from  school; 
1*4  miles  from  churches  (Presbyterian 
and  Catholic) ;  1%  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  2V^  miles 
from  milk  station;  5'^^  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Oood  roads,  part  stone. 
Nearest  large  village,  Manlius,  popula- 
tion 1,314,  distant  6  miles  by  highway; 
Pompey  Village  is  1%  miles  distant; 
Fabius,   6   miles  distant;    and  the   city 


of  Syracuse,  16  miles  distant.  Surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil,  clay  and 
limestone.  Sixty -five  acres  of  meadow, 
part  alfalfa;  65  acres  of  natural  pasture 
and  woodland,  beech,  elm,  pine,  maple 
and  hemlock;  132  acres  tillable.  Fruit 
consists  of  150  apple,  5  pear  and  4 
plum  trees,  and  ^  acres  of  raspberries. 
Land  best  adapted  to  corn,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage. Fences,  posts  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Horse  bam,  in  good  condi- 
tion; 3  other  barns,  in  fair  condition, 
large;  2  other  outbuildings,  in  /air 
condition.  House  has  well  and  cistern 
water;  barns  have  springs;  fields  are 
well  watered  by  springs.  Cazenovia 
Lake  is  5  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  does 
not  wish  to  farm  any  longer.  Price  and 
terms  on  application.  Address  Thomas 
Mullen,  owner,  Manlius,  N.  Y«,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  787. —  Farm  of  94  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Pompey  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Apulia, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2V2  miles 
from  school,  butter  factory,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Syracuse,  17  miles 
distant,  population  137,249,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude  about  1,300  feet.  Soil, 
dark  loam  with  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  12,  beech  and  maple;  acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  565  apple,  180  cherry, 
32  pear,  140  plum  and  75  peach  trees, 
also  raspberries.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
com,  grain  and  cabbage.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  28x38,  with  two 
wings,  fine  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  31x108,  with  three  wings;  storage 
bam,  18x22;  basement  bam,  16x30,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  $125  per  acre.  Terms,  $7,000 
cash,  balance  on  time  at  5%.  Address 
L.  L.  Woodford,  owner,  2356  Midland 
avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

• 

TOWN  OF   SKANEATELE8 
Population  4,274 

No.  788. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Skaneateles  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
2V2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Half- 
way on  line  of  Auburn  branch  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
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tory  and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  someVhat  hilly.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  100;  in  timber,  35,  maple, 
beech  and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  pears  and  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  etc.  Fences,  fair 
condiLion.  House,  frame,  1%  stories;  9 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  basement  bam, 
40x30,  also  hay  barn.  House  watered 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  l^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Myra  B. 
Rice,  owner,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  Mc- 
Laughlin &,  Mawhiney,  brokers,  407  Gur- 
ney  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

No.  789. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
in  Skaneateles,  which  contains  2  hotels, 
6  churches,  new  school,  2  banks,  library, 
etc.;  on  branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  also 
accessible  to  Auburn  and  Syracuse  by 
electric  car,  running  on  30  minute  sum- 
mer schedule;  located  near  Skaneateles 
Lake.  House,  323ra8,  16  rooms,  4  piazzas, 
bath.  House  faces  road  and  lake. 
Outbuildings:  horse  stable,  40x20;  main 
barn,  100x30,  with  basement  cow  stable; 
silo;  hoe  house,  60x18;  poultry  house, 
36x14.  Price,  $12,000.  Address  George 
M.  Tallcot,  owner,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SPAFFOBD 

Population  1,064 

No.  790. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
10  miles  from  Homer  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 
8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Little 
York  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  1  mile 
from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Highway,  State  road.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
35,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  12  apple,  2  cherry  and 
4  plum  trees;  strawberry  bed  and  rasp- 
berry patch.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
grain,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  hay.  Fences, 
barbed  wire  and  patent  fences,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  large,  11  rooms,  good 
condition.  '  Outbuildings:  new  barn, 
82x26,  with  basement;  barn,  40x36; 
granary,  20x26;  hen  house,  14x60. 
House  watered  by  running  water ;  barns, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs;  % 
mile  from  Skaneateles  Lake;  fine  view 
of  same.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  has  other  business.  Price, 
$4,800.  lerms,  $2,500  down,  $200  annu- 
ally.    Will   rent   with   option   to   buy. 


Will  take  mortgage  for  $2,300  at  59c 
or  $200  off  for  cash.  Address  Allen  B. 
Cady,  owner.  Homer,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  791. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Spafford  P.  C,  R.  D.; 
8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Mari- 
etta; %  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Methodist  church;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  level  macadam  under  con- 
struction now.  Nearest  large  village  and 
city.  Homer,  population  2,695,  12  *«  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface,  all  level.  Altitude,  1,400  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  20,  maple,  beech  and  ash;  acres 
tillable,  all.  Fruit,  about  a  dozen  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  line, 
fairly  good,  others  poor.  House,  large, 
12  rooms,  wants  renovating  throughout 
Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40,  with  17  foot 
bent  for  stable.  Half  wants  shingling 
and  re  siding.  House  watered  by  well; 
fields,  by  spring  and  creek ;  %  mile  from 
shore  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives 
elsewhere.  Price,  $1,750.  Terms,  $500 
cash  down,  balance  mortgage.  Address 
Briggs  Brothers,  owners,  Homer,  N.  Y.. 
or  Orandall's  Realty  Agency,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  TULLY 
Population  1,386 

No.  792. —  Farm  of  400  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Tully  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  lines  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  Le- 
high Valley  R.  Rs. ;  y^  mile  from  school ; 
3  miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions; 3  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  gravel  and 
slate.  Nearest  village,  Tully,  population 
551,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  300  acres  level, 
100  acres  upland.  Soil,  gravel  loam 
and  swamp.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  200;  in  timber,  15(K 
pine,  hemlock  and  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 100.  Best  adapted  for  alfalfa, 
cabbage,  corn  and  dairying.  Fences, 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  brick. 
40x50,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  36x80, 
silo,  2  sets  of  buildings,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  and  barns,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs.  Lab- 
rador Lake  adjoins  the  farm  on  one 
side.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price. 
$6,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  John 
Crouch,  owner,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Flo.  308. —  House  on  Fabu  No.  778,  l>iwn  ow  OnoniMaA,  Orondaiu 
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ONTARIO  CX)UNTY 

Area,  674  square  miles.  Population,  52,286.  Annual  precipitation,  37.99  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.2".  Number  of  farms,  4,416.  Coimty  seat,  Canan- 
daif^ua. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  middle  western  portion  of  the  state  and  is  one  of 
New  York  State's  strong  agricultural  counties.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  east  by 
8euaca  Lake  and  is  drained  by  Flint,  Honeoye  and  Mud  Creeks  and  Canandaigua 
outlet.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified  with  hills,  valleys  and  ridges.  The  contour 
is  quite  irregular  in  the  southwestern  part,  there  being  many  steep  hills  and  deep 
valleys.  These  gradually  slope  down  to  ordinary  hilly  in  about  the  center  of  the 
county  and  to  gentle  undulations  and  level  country  in  the  northeastern  part. 
The  county  has  considerable  woodland  on  which  ash,  beech,  elm,  oak  and  sugar 
maple  are  found.  The  principal  rocks  which  underlie  the'  county  are  Onondaga 
liniestone  and  Devonian  sandstone.  It  also  has  quarries  of  gypsum,  water  limestone 
and  salt.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  ranging  from  a  rich  gravelly  loam,  inter- 
Sipersed  with  clay  in  the  northern  and  central  portions,  to  a  rich  clay  loam  in  the 
valleys  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  All  forms  of  agriculture,  orcharding  and 
vineyards  included,  are  successfully  carried  on  in  the  county.  The  leading  crops 
reported  are  corn,  593,169  bushels;  oats,  1,365,487  bushels;  wheat,  532,138  t^shels; 
barley,  159,584  bushels;  rye,  51,700  bushels;  dry  beans,  113,303  bushels;  potatoes, 
1,642J55  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  93,364  tons;' hops,  282,253  pounds.  The  total 
value  of  all  farm  property  is  $32,593,635,  an  increase  of  37.4  per  cent,  since  the 
c(  nsus  of.  1900.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  alone  per  acre  is  $39.53,  a  gain  of 
$8.24  during  the  last  decade.  The  average  value  of  improved  land  is  $71.42  per 
acre.  Domestic  animals  reported:  Dairy  cows,  13,272;  horses,  15,620;  swine,  17,035; 
sheep,  67,502;  poultry,  243,068;  production  of  milk,  6,410,876  gallons,  which  valued 
with  its  products  amounted  to  $465,930. 

The  county  is  interested  by  several  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  which  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  marketing  all  products.  There  are  193  district  schools,  and  Hobart 
College  and  William  Smith  College  for  Women  are  located  at  Geneva.  Here  also 
in  located  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  an  institution  devoted  to 
scientific  agriculture  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Large  nurseries  are  located  in  this 
county.  The  county  has  55. miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  845  miles  of 
improved  highways. 


TOWN   OP   BBISTOL 
Population  1,247 

No.  793. —  Farm  cf  130  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Honeoye  P.  0.;  7^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hemlock  on 
line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Ry.;  %  mile 
from  school;  3^  miles  from  Congrega- 
tional and  Catholic  churches;  4  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highway,  hilly, 
but  in  good  condition.  Canandaigua,  11 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway,  popu- 
lation 7,217.  General  surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  partly  hilly.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  pasture,  30; 
acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  4  acres  apples, 
30  years  old,  good  condition;  4  acres 
raspberries.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  hay, 
barley,  hops  and  field  raspberries. 
Fences,  fair.  House,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Practically  new  tenant  house, 
6  rooms.  Outbuildings,  good  house  and 
grain  barn,  good  dry  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  bam,  by 
well;    UMb,  by   spring.     Occupied   by 


owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price  $26  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  5%.  Address  Edson  M. 
Rowly,  R.  D.,  Bristol  Center,  N.  Y.,  or 
Church  &  Church,  agents,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.    Will  rent  to  responsible  tenant. 

No.  794. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Honeoye  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Hem- 
lock on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  Ry.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Con- 
gregational '.  nd  Catholic  churches ;  5 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Efighway,  hilly, 
but  in  good  condition.  Canandaigua,  13 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway,  popu- 
lation 7,217.  General  surface,  40  acres 
rolling,  10  acres  'hilly.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  125  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  com  and  raspberries. 
Fences,  in  poor  condition.  House,  6 
rooms,  needs  repairs.  Barns,  outbuild- 
ings, poor  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
wdlj  barnsi  by  welL    Honeoye  Lake,  2 
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miles  distant^  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason,  for  selling,  death  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  600  cash,  balance 
5%.  Address  Piepont  Green,  executor, 
Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  or  Church  &,  Church, 
agents,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Will  rent 
for  cash  or  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  796. —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bristol  Center  P.  0.;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Holcomb 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.;  1  mile  from 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Catholic 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highway,  hilly,  but  in  good  condition. 
Canandaigua,  11  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway,  population  7,217.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  900 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  silt  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  in  timber,  6,  oak  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  small 
apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  bar- 
ley, oats  and  general  crops.  Line 
fences  good,  others  fair.  House,  2 
stories,  9  rooms.  Horse  bam,  grain 
barn,  30x60,  and  basement.  Watered, 
house,  well  and  cistern;  bams,  by 
wells.  Honeoye  Lake  3  miles  distant. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age.  Price,  $60  per  acre.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  5%.  Address  Miles 
Pestle,  owner,  R.  D.,  Bristol  Center, 
N.  Y.,  or  Church  &  Church,  Agents,  Can- 
andaigua, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  CANANDAIGUA 
Population  9,405 

No.  796. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
at  Canandaigua  P.  O.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Canandaigua  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  Congregational  and 
Catholic  churches.  Highways,  level. 
Nearest  city,  Canandaigua,  population 
7,217.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  700  Montmorency  cherries,  2 
years  old,  in  good  condition.  Soil  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay, 
beans  and  cabbage.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  stone,  9  large  rooms,  hardwood 
floors,  hot  water  heat,  bath,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, city  water.  Barn,  36x60,  with 
basement,  30x40;  corn  barn,  hog  house, 
large  hen  house,  parage.  Canandaigua 
Lake,  1^  miles  distant;  trolley  passes 
door^  to  Rochester,  Geneva  and 
local.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  return  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.    Price,  $16,000.    Terms,  one- 


half  cash,  balance  5%.  Will  exchange 
for  good  income  city  property.  Address 
Wm.  Sperber,  owner,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  or  Church  &  Church,  agents, 
Canandaiffua,  N.  Y. 

No.  797. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Canandaigua,  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Union 
church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highway,  good.  Canandaigua,  7  miles 
distant,  population  7,217,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level,  some  rolling.  Altitude, 
900  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  silt  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  pasture,  ll>; 
in  timber,  5,  oak  and  chestnut;  acres 
tillable,  30.  Fruit,  3  acres  of  apples,  6 
acres  of  raspberries.  Adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  fair.  House,  8 
rooms,  good  condition.  Bam,  30x40, 
needs  repairs.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
bams,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring.  Can- 
andaigua Lake  2  miles  away.  -Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $3,260.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance 
5%,  Address  R.  M.  Knapp,  owner.  B. 
D.,  Bristol  Center,  N.  Y.,  or  Church  & 
Church,  agents,  Canandaigua,  K.  Y. 
Will  rent  to  responsible  party. 

TOWN  OF  FABKINOTON 
Population  1,568 

No.  798. —  Farm  of  286  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Shortsville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Farmington,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Canandaigua,  population  7,217.  3^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  fai^,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  25,  beech. 
maple  and  elm;  acres  tillable,  250. 
Fruit,  4  acres  of  orchard,  apples, 
peaches  and  pears.  Adapted  to  any 
crop  grown  in  this  climate.  Fence:^, 
rail  and  wire,  fair  condition.  Large 
double  house,  18  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  horse  barn,  28x36,  carriage 
house,  20x30,  barn,  30x55,  bam,  3(>x6i.i. 
shed,  18x50,  and  hen  house,  16x50,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $85  per  acre. 
Terms,  will  take  mortgage  for  $10,000. 
balance  cash.  Address  C.  H.  Herendeen, 
owner,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
Owner  will  rent. 
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TOWN  OF  GKNEVA 
Population  1,086 

No.  799. —  Farm  of  16^  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Geneva  P.  0. ;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Geneva,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  L.  V.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  good.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  tillable,  16^.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  fruit. 
No  buildings.  Watered  by  well.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced ace  of  owner.  For  price  and 
terms  address  Mrs.  L.  I.  Boyd,  owner, 
12  Castle  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

No.  800.~Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  city  of  Geneva;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Billsboro,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  (Pa.  Div.) ;  1  mile 
from  school;  4  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  gravel,  good  condi- 
tion. Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling. 
Soil,  some  clay  and  some  sand.  All  till- 
able, except  2  acres  of  timber.  Fruit, 
apples,  peaches, pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
quinces.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  wheat,  etc.  House,  14 
rooms,  good  condition,  brick.  Also  good 
tenant  house.  Outbuildings,  2  barns. 
Watered,  house,  by  spring;  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  spring.  Farm  has  lake 
front,  number  of  cottage  sites,  beautiful 
location.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  For 
price  and  terms  address  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rupert,  owner,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN  or  PHELPS 
Population  4,733 

No.  801. —  Farm  of  64  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Oaks 
Corners,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
miles  from  Presbyterian  church;  4% 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Geneva,  population  12,446,  4%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of*  farm,  level.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  16; 
in  timber,  1,  ash  and  soft  maple; 
acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Fences,  wire, 
poor.  House,  12  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
72x26;  hen  house,  17x17,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  This  farm  is  4^  miles 
from  Seneca  Lake.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $5,000. 
1'erms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 


at  6%  interest.  Address  Lincoln  G. 
Backus,  owner,  •  Monrovia,  Calif.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  RICHMOND 
Population  1,277 

No.  802. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 

6  miles  from  Honeoye  P.  O.,  R.  D.   1; 

8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Naples 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  fair.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
General  surface  of  farm,  sloping.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  silt  and  shale  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  90,  30  acres  virgin  forest,  bal- 
ance 60  years  old.  Best  adapted  to  pas- 
ture; potatoes,  when  improved.  Fences, 
wire.  No  house  or  barns.  Honeoye 
Lake,  1^  miles  distant.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  has  too  much  land.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  B.  G. 
Abbey,  owner.  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
route  3. 

TOWN  op  SOUTH  BRISTOL 
Population  965 

No.  803.-^Farm  of  220  acres;  located  6 
miles  from  Honeoye  P.  0. ;  10  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hemlock  or  Naples, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  % 
mile  froo»  school ;  5  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  part  hilly,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  Canandaigua,  popu- 
lation 7,217,  20  miles  distant.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  gentle  slope, 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,600 
feet.  Soil,  mostly  loam,  a  few  acres 
of  muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber,  60, 
oak,  pine,  chestnut,  niaple,  ash,  hick- 
ory, elm,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
old  apple  orchard,  some  young  peach  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  raspberries  and  apples. 
Fences,  mostly  woven  wire,  some  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  34x50; 
barn,  34x48;  barn,  34x36;  wagon  shed, 
work  shop,  hen  house  afid  evaporator. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  This  farm 
is  2  miles  from  Honeoye  Lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner,  who  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
S.  S.  Williams,  owner,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  804. —  Farm  of  211  acres;  located 

7  miles  from  Naples  P.   O.,   R.   D.   4; 

9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Naples 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  140  rods 
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from  school;  1^  miles  from  Union 
church;  6  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highway,  hilly,  but  in  ^ood  condition. 
Canandaigua,  12  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway,  population  7,217.  General 
surface  of  farm,  hilly,  sloping  to  shore 
of  Canandaigua  Lake.  Altitude,  1,200 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  Ontario  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  60;  acres  tillable,  130. 
Fruit;  7  acres  of  apples,  20  acres  of 
grapes  and  17  acres  black  raspberries. 
Best  adapted  to  oats^  com,  barley  and 
hay.  Fences,  chiefly  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  15  rooms,  good  condition, 
steam  heat;  6-room  tenant  house. 
Barn,  36x60,  and  basement;  good  dry 
house,  20x40,  and  24x26;  tool  house, 
packing  house.  Watered,  house,  by 
well  and  cistern;  barns,  by  wells. 
Fine  view  of  Canandaigua  Lake.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wants  smaller  place.  Price,  $75  per  acre. 
Address  Elmer  Coye,  owner,  R.  D., 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  or  Church  &  Church, 
agents,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  vicrroB 
Population  2,393 

No.  805. —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Victor  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Rs.;  %  mile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  churches;  5 
miles  from  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Rochester, 
18    miles    distant,    population  .  218,149, 


reached  by  good  highway  and  trolley. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
sand,  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  50 ;  in 
timber,  25,  maple,  beech;  acres  tillable, 
90.  Fruit,  apples,  60  Baldwins,  60  Green- 
ings. Best  adapted  to  wheat,  potatoes 
and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  large  and  good  condition.  Bam, 
160x32,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  well ;  bam  and  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $11,700.  Terms,  $5,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
William  Gillett,  owner,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

No.  806. —  Farm  of  118  acres;  located 
SYj  miles  from  Victor  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  4; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Fisliers 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Rochester, 
population  218,149,  15  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  650  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  mesulow,  40;  m  timber,  40,  oak, 
hickory  and  white  wood;  acres  tillable, 
78.  Fruit,  140  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain  and  hay.  Fences,  poor. 
Large  house  in  good  condition,  also  fur- 
nace. Bams,  fair  condition.  House,  wa- 
tered by  well;  barns,  by  stream,  and 
fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $6,500.  Easy  terms.  Address 
R.   P.  Cummings,  owner,  Akron,  N.   Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 

Area,  781  square  miles.  Population,  116,001.  Annual  precipitation,  52.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3°.     Number  of  farms,  3,935.     County  seat,  Goshen. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  southea-stern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  New 
Jersey;  the  eastern  line  is  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  southwestern  by  the 
Delaware  River.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wallkill  River  and  also  drained  by  the 
Shawangunk  and  Ramapo  Rivers. 

The  surface  is  mostly  long  sloping  hills  diversified  with  broad  fertile  valleys, 
except  in  the  southeastern  part  and  along  the  western  border.  These  hills  do  not 
attain  any  great  height  and  are  arable  to  their  summit.  The  eastern  region  of 
tlie  county  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  hills  are 
divided  by  a  valley  which  opens  on  the  Hudson  just  below  Newburg,  the  soil  of 
which  is  of  a  limestone  formation.  Directly  w^est  of  these  highlands  extending 
north  and  south  is  the  broad  Wallkill  Valley  with  its  rich  soil  of  black  dirt  and 
gravelly  loam.  To  the  west  of  this  valley  lies  another  chain  of  hills,  the  soil  of 
which  is  mostly  a  gravelly  loam.  Granite,  limestone  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  thl* 
locality.  The  county  ships  to  New  York  City  millions  of  gallons  of  milk  and 
the  cities  of  northern  New  Jersey  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  it  in  two 
hours.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $35,516,309,  an  increase  of  44.6  per 
rent,  over  that  shown  in  the  census  of  1000.  The  average  price  of  improved  farm 
land  is  $75.28,  an  increase  of  23.52  per  cent,  over  that  of  ten  year  ago.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  reported  are  corn,  451,179  bushels;  oats,  114,215  bushels;  rye,  48,060 
bushels;  potatoes,  288,341  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  133,241  tons.  Domestic  animals 
reported:  Horses,  10,723;  swine,  8,838;  sheep,  3,904;  poultry,  249,061;  dairy  cows. 
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45,882;  20,000  head  of  cattle  other  than  dairy  cattle  are  also  reported.  There  was 
produced  30,878,586  gallons  of  milk,  which  with  the  product  of  68  milk  stations  and 
factories  sold  for  $3,537,640.  The  county  is  traversed  with  main  lines  and  branches 
of  several  important  railroads,  including  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  Penn- 
sylvania; West  Shore  and  Erie.  West  Point,  the  Linited  States  Military  Academy, 
is  located  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  in  this  county.  There  are  169  district 
schools,  many  excellent  high  schools,  several  classical  schools,  Wallkill  Academy 
and  Union  schools  at  Middletown  and  the  Newburgh  Institute  for  Boys  at  Newburgh. 
The  county  has  28  agricultural  societies,  60  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and 
1,343  miles  of  improved  highways. 


TOWN  OF  BLOOMINt  QBOVE 
Population  2,110 

No.  807.— Farm  of  140  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Craigville  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  Farmingdale;  5  miles  from  Goshen. 
Creamery  and  school  houses  near  farm. 
Highways,  good.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 126;  timber,  15.  Fruit,  mostly 
apples.  Occupied  by  owner.  House,  13 
rooms,  in  good  condition;  also  tenant 
house.  Barn,  improved  cow  stable, 
wagon  house  and  ice  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  fields,  by 
Cromeline  Creek  and  springs.  Farm  is 
suitable  for  dairy,  horses,  poultry,  grain 
or  for  a  summer  home.  Has  an  espe- 
cially fine  water  supply.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,  two-third  cash.  Address,  Wm. 
y.  Seaman,  owner,  Locust  Lane  Farm, 
Craigville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CHESTER 

Popnlation  2,061 

No.  808. —  Farm  of  343  acres;  located 
3V^  miles  from  Chester  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  at  Chester,  Oxford  and 
Monroe,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  1%  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  churches;  4 
miles  from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion, and  2^  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Goshen,  population  3,081,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  507  feet. 
Fertile  soil.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  40,  all  kinds,  fine  quality; 
acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  currants,  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  grain  and  all  vegetables.  Fences, 
rail,  stone,  board  and  wire.  House, 
frame,  21  rooms,  excellent  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  horse  stable,  2 
wagon  houses,  viilk  house,  hay  barn, 
grranary,  shop,  ice  house  and  poultry 
house.  House,  watered  by  spring;  fields, 
by  springs,  brooks  and  lake.    Bull's  pond 


(private)  on  place.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $30,000.  Terms,  $15,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  3  tenant 
houses  on  place.  Address  Mrs.  Charles 
I.  Bull,  owner,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

No.  809. —  Farm  of  265  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chester  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mili 
from  school,  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion; iy2  miles  from  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Goshen,  population  3,081,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  level,  part  hilly.  Altitude, 
about  500  feet.  Soil,  clay,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  166;  in  natural  pasture, 
100;  in  timber,  10,  all  kinds  of 
hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  200.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Best  adapted  to  grass 
and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences,  stone, 
rail  and  wire.  House,  13  rooms, 
bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  lights, 
1  large  hall,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, plenty  of  barns,  mostly  new;  room 
for  100  cows,  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  cistern  and  windmill.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
one-half  cash.  Address  James  Seeley, 
owner,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CORNWALL 
Population  5,690 

No.  810. —  Farm  of  3  acres;  1  mile 
from  Cornwall  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Newburgh,  population  27,805,  5 
miles  distant,  by  highway  and  4  miles 
by  rail;  8-minute  ride  by  train.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  good.  Acres 
tillable,  2.  Fruit  of  various  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  gardening.  Fences,  in  fair 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Barn,  in  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  spring.  Near  Hudson 
River  and  Storm  King  mountain.  A 
healthful  and  beautiful  location,  with 
fine  view.     Occupied  by  owner.     Reason 
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for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  return  to 
city.  Price  on  application.  Address 
Mrs.  Abram  S.  Clark,  owner,  Cornwall 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  Box  21. 

No.  811. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Cornwall-on-Hudson  P.  O.; 
I  mile  from  railway  station  at  Cornwall 
Landing,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  Bcnool;  ^  mile  from  churches,  and 
1^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Newburgh,  popu- 
lation 27,805,  5  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  good.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  in  meadow,  50;  in  tim- 
ber, 3,  mostly  oak.  Fruit,  all  kinds. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  11  rooms  and  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water.  Outbuildings,  horse 
barn,  cow  barn,  wagon  barn  and  shop, 
all  in  good  condition.  House,  watered 
by  Tillage  water;  barns,  by  well;  fields, 
by  brook  and  springs.  Hudson  River, 
1  mile  distant,  Storm  King  mountain 
in  view  of  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price  on  application.  Address  Edward 
A.  Clark,  one  of  heirs,  Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, N.  Y. 

No.  812. —  Farm  of  75  .acres;  %  mile 
from  Meadow  Brook  P.  0.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Meadow  Brook,  on 
line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches;  ^  mile  from  milk  station; 
5  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, macadamized  roads.  Nearest^  city, 
Newburgh,  population  27,805,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil  fer- 
tile. Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  6;  oak,  hickory 
and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  40.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
potatoes,  or  for  a  fruit  and  market  gar- 
dening farm.  Fences,  stone.  House, 
30x50,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  28x40, 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  well;  jGields,  by  springs  and 
stream;  3  miles  from  Ramsdale  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  engaged  in  other  business.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Charles 
S.  Satterly,  owner,  Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  CRAWFOBO 
Population  1,659 

'  No.  813. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1%   miles  from  Thompson   Ridge  P.  0. 


and  railway  station,  on  branch  line  of 
Erie  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churchea;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and 
milk  condensing  plant;  1%  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Middletown,  1 1  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 15,313,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level, 
part. rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet. 
Soil,  sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam  and 
black  dirt.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  30 ;  in  timber,  20,  chest- 
nut and  white  oak;  acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  60  apple,  8  pear,  8  peach,  6  plum 
trees;  also  several  grape  vines.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  beets,  oats. 
wheat,  rye  and  hay.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  32x30,  2 
stories,  large  attic,  addition,  18x24,  13 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  bam,  132x24;  ad- 
dition, 24x12;  wagon  house,  24x24;  car- 
riage house,  20x14;  large  hen  house; 
wood  house,  pig  pen,  ice  house;  milk 
house  and  smoKe  house.  Watered,  house 
and  barn,  by  never-failing  well;  fields. 
by  springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by 
owner  and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
scarcity  of  help.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Gillespie,  owner, 
Thompson  River,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    HAMPTONSyBGH 
Population  1,168 

No.  814. —  Farm  of  98  acres;  located  3 
miles  from  Goshen  P.  0.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  8,  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory; 
acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples,  pears 
and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
grain,  peaches,  grapes,  etc.  Fences,  wire, 
good.  House,  9  rooms,  first-class  condi- 
tion; 2  good  tenant  houses.  Outbuild- 
ings, 2  large  barns,  1  for  cattle  and 
hay,  1  for  horses  and  hay.  Watered  by 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash; 
19  cows,  3  horses,  all  tools,  wagons,  etc., 
included  in  above  price.  Address  G.  R 
Coleman,  owner,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  or  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  brokers,  23  Duane  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   UONTGOICERT 

Population  7,439 

No.  815. —  Farm  of  92  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Montgomery  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
3  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Erie 
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R.  R.;  M  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  State  road.  General  surface 
of  farm,  rolling,  some  level.  Altitude, 
500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and 
gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in  pasture, 
25;  acres  tillable,  24.  Fruit,  youne 
orchard,  1  year  old  peaches,  pears  and 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
small  fruits.  Fences,  new,  woven  wire, 
painted  posts.  House,  10  rooms,  almost 
new,  heated,  hardwood  trim,  size  30x36. 
Outbuildings:  new  barn,  metal  roof,  2 
stories,  24x42.  House  watered  by  arte- 
sian well  and  cistern;  well  in  barn; 
fields,  by  small  stream.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  impossible 
for  owner  to  handle  it.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  $3,000  mortgage, 
long  term.  Will  rent  with  option  to 
buy.  Address  J.  M.  Wilkin,  owner,  Mont- 
gomery, N.  Y. 

No.  816. —  Farm  of  4  acres;  located  % 
mile  from  Montgomery  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ; 
school  and  churches  across  road.  High- 
way, State  road.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam; 
acres  tillable,  4.  Best  adapted  to  gar- 
dening. Fences,  wire,  all  new.  House, 
new,  bungalow  type,  7  rooms,  hardwood 
floors  and  modem  conveniences.  House 
watered  by  cistern  and  well.  Will  rent. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  no  use  for 
same.  Price,  $2,750.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  5  years,  5%*  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress J.  M.  Wilkin,  owner,  Montgomery, 
X.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   MOUNT   HOPE 
Population  1,786 

Ko.  817. —  Farm  of  195  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Otisville  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.; 
1  %  miles  from  school  and  churches,  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  Nearest 
city,  Middletown,  population  15,313,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  good 
highway.  General  surface,  sloping  to- 
wards south,  some  level.  Altitude,  912 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture, 
50;  in  timber,  50,  oak,  maple  and  chest- 
nut; acres  tillable,  65.  Fruit,  60  trees, 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  stonewall,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bam,  92x26, 
large  wagon  house,  granary  and  poultry 
bouse;  all  in  good  condition.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  nmning  spring; 
fields,  by  springs  and  brook.  Occupied 
by  tenant.     Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 


estate.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  %  down, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  F. 
Amelia  Sayer  or  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Harris, 
owners,  8  Harrison  St.,  Middletown,. 
N.  Y. 

No.  818. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  2  miles 
from  Guymard  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  E.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  2  miles 
from  milk  station;  4  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Otisville,  popula- 
tion about  1,000,  reached  by  highway,  4 
miles  distant.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  natural  pasture, 
40;  tintber,  6,  oak  and  chestnut;  acres 
tillable,  44.  Fruit,  about  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Xtarge  house  and  small 
tenant  house,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: bam,  28x80,  with  addition,  16x30; 
inclosed  shed,  15x60,  in  fair  condition; 
wagon  and  corn  house.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  running  water.  Occupied  by 
owner.  This  farm  will  keep  from  25  to 
30  cows;  well  watered;  adapted  to  fruit 
raising;  can  be  worked  by  machinery. 
Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  ^  cash.  Address 
W.  W.  Clark,  owner,  Otisville,  N.  \. 

No.  819. —  Farm  of  75  acres;  2  miles 
from  Guymard  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  2  miles 
from  milk  station;  4  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Otisville,  popula- 
tion about  1,000,  4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  cravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 15;  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  stone  wall,  fair 
condition.  House,  large;  also  tenant 
house,  good  condition..  Outbuildings: 
barn,  28x80;  addition,  16x20;  shed,  15x 
60;  wagon  and  corn  house,  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  2  farms  and  cannot  attend 
to  both.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  W.  W.  Clark,  owner,  Otis- 
ville, N.  Y. 

No.  820. —  Farm  of  128  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Middletown  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Otisville, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Middletown, 
population  15,313,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.      Surface    of    farm,    compara- 
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tively  level.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil, 
heavy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  12;  in 
natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  20,  chest- 
nut and  oak;  acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
^0  apple,  12  peach  and  10  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Fences,  stone 
and  wire.  House,  60x30,  fine  basement, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  hen 
house,  granary  and  ice  house.  Watered, 
house  and  barns,  by  well.  The  Shawan- 
gunk  River  runs  through  this  farm.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  All  stock 
and  farming  implements  are  included  in 
the  price  of  the  farm.  Address  A.  L. 
Saxton,  owner,  Middletown,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

No.  821. —  Farm  of  117  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Otisville  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Methodist, 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches;  2 
miles    from    milk    station.      Highways, 

?:ood.  Nearest  city,  Middletown,  popu- 
ation  15,313,  9  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,050  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  30,  oak  and  chestnut;  acres  till- 
able, 42.  Fruit,  50  apple,  5  plum,  6 
cherry  and  8  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  large  barn,  milk 
house,  corn  crib,  ice  house,  hen  house, 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  rimning  spring;  barns,  by  run- 
ning water ;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  ^/^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  There  is  also  ^ 
acre  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
grapes  on  this  farm.  Address  Mrs.  Emily 
A.  Fuller,  owna*,  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  Box 
208. 

TOWN  OF  NEW  WINDSOB 
Population  2,667 

No.  822. —  Farm  of  184  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Rocklet  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  21^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Little  Britain  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches  and  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Newburgh,  population  27,806,  9  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  500 
feet.  Soil,  clay  and  silt  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 


timber,  30,  maple,  hickory,  aah,  ete.; 
acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  about  100  ap- 
ple toees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  pota- 
toes, maize,  rye,  barley,  fruit,  etc 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  in  first  class  condition, 
bath  and  other  improvements.  Outbuild- 
ings: 2  large  hay  barns,  horse  stable, 
cow  barn,  carriage  house,  tenant  liouse, 
ice  house,  granary,  poultry  houae  and 
work  shop.  Watered,  house,  by  well  and 
cistern ;  bams,  by  well ;  fields,  by  spring 
and  pond.  This  farm  is  9  miles  from 
the  Hudson  River.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age  of  owner.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms, 
$5,000  cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mort- 

fL^e.     Address  Mr.  A.  H.  Cooley,  Little 
ritain,   N.   Y.,    or   J.    P.    Chnstensen, 
agent,  320  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

No.  823. —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Rocklet  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 
and  IMi  miles  from  railway  atation  mt 
Rock  Tavern  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;  1^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Nature  of  highway,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Newburgh,  population 
27,805,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  General  surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam;  acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apple  orchard, 
which  bears  about  1,000  barrels  yearly; 
300  peach  trees;  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone.  House,  12  rooms,  nicely 
located.  Outbuildings:  hay  bam,  20x40; 
barn,  28x48;  machine  shed,  14x18; 
wagon  house,  granary  and  2  poultry 
houses.  House  watered  by  well  and 
windmill;  bams  by  well;  fields  by  brook 
and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$13,000.  Terms,  $8,000  cash.  Address 
J.  McCarty,  owner.  New  Windsor,  N,  Y., 
or  Westcott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  agents,  New- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

No.  824. —  Farm  of  82  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Rocklet  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Little 
Britain  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  Vi  mile  from  milk  station. 
Nature  of  highway,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Newburgh,  population  27,805,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  about  500  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam  and  sand  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  15;  in  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  5,  woodland;  acres  tillable,  60. 
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Fruit,  100  apple,  16  peach,  10  plum, 
pear,  crabapple  and  cherry  trees;  25 
^rape  vines;  some  quinces,  strawberries, 
viv.  ^est  adapted  to  apples,  hay  and 
^rain.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  8  rooms,  running  water 
and  bath,  all  in  good  condition.  Out- 
ouildings:  small  cottage  for  help;  barn 
holding  50  tons  of  hay;  carriage  house, 
cow  and  horse  stable  for  20  head;  gran- 
ary, smoke  house^  poultry  house,  etc 
House  waterer  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  well;  nelds,  by  spring  and 
wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Kea^on  for 
selling,  wants  large  farm  for  extensive 
stock  raising.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms, 
one- half  cash.  Address  A.  C.  Westcott, 
owner,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  Westcott  & 
Company,  Inc.,  agents,  137  Broadway, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  825. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 

2\(i  miles  from  Rocklet  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 

2^/2   niiles  from  railway  station  at  Rock 

Tavern  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 

1     mile     from     school;     3     miles    from 

churches;    2    miles    from    milk    station. 

Nearest     city,      Newburgh,      population 

27,805,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 

or   highway.     General   surface  of  farm, 

rolling.     Altitude,  500  feet.     Nature  of 

soil,    sandy    and    clay    loam.     Acres    in 

meadow,  20;   in  pasture,  20;   in  timber, 

16.     Acres  tillable,  45.     Fruit,  75  apple, 

100   peach,   abundance  of   cherry,   plum 

and  pear  trees  and  grapes.  Best  adapted 

to   fruit  and  grain.     Fences,  stone  and 

wire,  good.    House,  7  rooms,  frame,  good 

condition.     Small     stable    and    chicken 

house,   both  in  good   condition.     House 

watered    by    well;     fields,    by    springs. 

Farm   operated   by   owner.     Reason   for 

selling,  has  other  farm.     Price,  $3,200. 

Terms,  $1,000  cash  or  less,  balance  on 

mortgage.    Address  Arthur  C.  Westcott, 

owner,  Rocklet,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN  OF  WALLKILL 
Population  2,578     ' 

No.  826. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
V2  mile  from  Stony  Ford  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
Vj  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Goshen,  popula- 
tion 3,081,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  10,  oak, 
chestnut  and  hickory.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc. 
Best    adapted    to   hay,    grain,    potatoes, 


fruit,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  12  rooms  in  fine  condition. 
Outbuildings:  several  barns,  hen  house, 
wood  house.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.    Twelve  cows, 

3  horses,  40  tons  hay,  wagons,  machinery, 
etc.,  included  in  price  of  farm.  Address 
F.  A.  Vandemark,  owner.  Stony  Ford, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  brokers,  23 
Duane  St.,  New  York  city. 

No.  827. —  Farm  of  87  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Middletown  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
0.  &  W.  and  Erie  R.  Rs.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highway,  good.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  pasture,  15;  acres  till- 
able, 50.  Large  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire.  House,  11  rooms,  frame, 
hot  and  cold  running  water.  Outbuild- 
ings: new  barn,  36x50,  concrete  floor, 
stanchions  for  16  head;  granary,  wagon 
house,  2  new  poultry  houses.  Barns 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  brook  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  $2,200  cash,  balance  on  niortgnge. 
Address  John  A.  Carshaw,  owner,  Mid- 
dletown, N.  Y.,  or  Westcott  &  Company, 
Inc.,  agents,  137  Broadway,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WARWICK 
Population  7,141 

No.  828.— Farm  of  100  acres;  2  miles 
from  Greenwood  Lake  P.  0.  and  station, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school  and  Protestant  churches.  All 
milk  can  be  sold  to  hotels  in  vicinity. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Green- 
wood Lake,  population  200,  2  miles  dis- 
tant. Surface,  fairly  level.  Soil,  loam 
and  gravel.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  50 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  20  acres  of 
timber;  30  acres  tillable.  Fifty  apple, 
20  pear  and  10  plum  trees.  Adapted  to 
hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
32x30,  in  good  condition.  Also  tenant 
house.  Church,  26x36,  which  could 
be  made  into  a  house.  Barn,  30x 
60;  wagon  house,  28x30,  shop  attached; 
ice  house,  20x20;  hog  house,  12x14; 
good,  stone  smoke  house;  wood  house. 
The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  nearly 
new.  House  has  well  water;  barns  have 
brook  near,  and  fields  are  well  watered. 
Greenwood  Lake  is  5  minutes*  walk  from 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  tor 
selling,  owner  going  into  other  business. 
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Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^  cash  and  % 
remain  on  mortgage.  Address  James 
Hall,  owner,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

No.  829. —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  New  Milford  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Warwick,  population  2,318,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  650 
feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber, 
15,  chestnut  and  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  12  acres  of  peach  and  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  dairying 
and  grain.  Fences,  stone,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  large,  14  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x70; 
wagon  house,  24x40;  barn,  30x40;  ice 
house,  silo,  work  shop  and  hen  house. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by 
springs;  fields,  by  springs  and  streams. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $8,600.  Terms, 
^  c^^cli,  balance  on  mortgage  at  4^%. 
Address  Harry  Vail,  owner,  New  Milford, 
N.  Y. 

No.  830. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Milford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  &  Hud- 
son R.  R.  Rs.;  1  mile  from  school ;1% 
miles  from  church;  1  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Warwick,  population  2,318,  4  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet. 
Soil,  slate  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10;  rock  and  white  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  74  acres  of  peaches  and 
4,000  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit 
and  dairying.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  13  rooms,  slate  roof, 
in  fine  condition.  Outbuildings:  3  barns, 
28x34,  30x70,  22x40;  granary,  28x40; 
tenant  house,  5  rooms  and  all  necessary 
outbuildings.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  springs;  fields,  by  springs  and 
streams.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Po- 
chuck  Mountains.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $30,000.  Terms,  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  Harry  Vail,  owner, 
New  Milford,  N.  Y. 

No.  831. —  Farm  of  32  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Milford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  and  Hud- 
son R.  R.  Rs.;  2  miles  from  school;  1^ 


miles  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  520 
feet.  This  land  is  all  planted  to  fruit, 
about  3,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  No  buildings.  Watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  at 
$300  per  year,  interest  at  5%.  This  is 
a  good  piece  of  land  for  some  city  man 
to  build  a  bungalow  on.  Address  Harry 
Vail,  owner.  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 

No.  832. —  Farm  of  35  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Milford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  and  Hud- 
son R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  churches;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Warwick,  population  2,318,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level.  Altitude. 
560  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  31;  in  natural  pasture,  4;  in 
alfalfa,  8.  Acres  tillable,  31.  Fruit, 
apples,  cherries,  pears,  etc.,  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  fniiL 
Fences,  stone  and  wire  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  28x34,  slate  roof,  in  first 
class  condition.  No  bam.  This  farm  is 
5  miles  from  Wickham  Lake.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
^  cash,  or  less,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  Harry  Vail,  owner.  New 
Milford,  N.  Y. 

No.  833. —  Farm  of  45  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Warwick  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigfa  k 
Hudson  River  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school: 
3  miles  from  churches.  Nearest  village. 
Warwick,  population,  2,318.  Nature  of 
soil,  muck.  Acres  in  meadow  and  till- 
able, 45.  Best  adapted  to  lettuce,  celery, 
onions,  potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Price,  $4,0^)0. 
Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on  contract. 
Address  Harry  Vail,  owner.  New  Milford, 
N.  Y. 

No.  834.^- Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Pine  Island  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  Vs 
mile  from  school;  ^,  mile  from  churches. 
Nearest  village,  Warwick,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  good  highway,  popula- 
tion 2,318.  General  surface,  level.  Al- 
titude, 500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  muck. 
Acres  tillable,  all.  Best  adapted  to 
onions,  celery,  potatoes,  lettuce,  etc. 
Price  $300  per  acre.  Terms,  $500  down, 
balance  on  contract.  Address  Harry 
Vail,  owner.  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 
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ORLEAN  COUNTY 

Area,  399  square  miles.  Population,  32,000.  Annual  precipitation,  32.31  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.9**.     Number  of  farms,  2,780.    County  seat,  Albion. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level  with  gentle  undulations  to  the  south. 
A  strip  of  land  about  eight  miles  in  width  extending  inland  consists  of  sandy 
gravelly  loam,  then  comes  a  strip  about  four  miles  in  width  with  elevation  of  about 
200  feet,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  black  muck  and  gravelly  loam.  The  southern  part 
of  the  county  consists  of  another  strip  of  land  about  six  miles  in  width,  elevation 
about  500  feet,  the  soil  of  which  consists  chiefly  of  clay,  muck  and  limestone.  On 
these  soils  are  grown  enormous  quantities  of  vegetables  of  every  variety  and  the 
apple,  peach,  pear,  plum  and  quince  orchards  are  very  extensive  and  are  kept  in 
the  most  excellent  condition.  The  county  contains  valuable  quarries  of  Medina 
sandstone  and  Niagara  limestone,  both  of  which  are  choice  building  stone.  There 
has  been  recently  published  by  Cornell  University  a  bulletin  giving  an  orchard 
survey  of  this  county  and  of  Wayne  and  Tompkins  Counties,  which  can  be  had 
upon  application.  In  the  Jjroduction  of  dry  beans,  Orleans  County  leads  every 
other  county  in  the  United  States,  the  yield  in  1910  being  291,191  bushels.  Some 
of  the  leading  crops  in  the  same  year  were  corn,  375,583  bushels;  oats,  584,442 
bushels;  wheat,  527,634  bushels;  barley,  56,496  bushels;  potatoes,  571,608  bushels; 
bay  and  forage,  57,749  tons.  The  total  valuation  of  farm  property  is  $26,551,582, 
an  increase  of  70.3  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  The  average  value  of  improved  land 
is  $96  per  acre.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  farm  land  alone  is  $63  per  acre. 
This  enormous  advance  in  land  values,  throughout  the  county  has  been  caused  chiefly 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  fruit  industry,  which  has  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions; Orleans,  Niagara,  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties  being  perhaps  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  apple  product  of  New  York  State  for  1912,  which  totals  6,900,000 
barrels. 

Domestic  animals  reported  are  dairy  cows,  7,247;  horses,  10,924;  swine,  10,960; 
sheepy  59,766;  poultry,  134,740;  milk  production,  3,268,397  gallons,  all  of  which 
except  that  used  by  one  creamery  was  shipped  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  for 
which  the  farmers  received  $195,186. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  railroad  and  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburgh  railroad,  also 
all  trimk  lines.  The  county  has  134  district  schools  with  a  union  school  system  and 
academies  at  Albion  and  Medina.  There  are  42  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and 
546  miles  of  other  improved  highways.  The  agricultural  organizations  of  the  county 
are  1  Pomona  grange,  10  subordinate  granges,  a  county  agricultural  society  and 
county  fruit  growers'  association. 


TOWN    OF    CLABENDON 
Popnlation  1,335 

No.  835. —  Farm  of  28  acres;  located 
V^  mile  from  Clarendon  P.  0.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  HoUey  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways,  State  road.  Popula- 
tion of  Holley,  1,679.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  limestone. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  pasture,  2;  in 
timber,  4,  maple  and  elm;  acres  tillable, 
21.  Fruit,  6  acres  of  apples,  mostly 
Baldwins.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  pota- 
toes, wheat,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  extra 
good.  House,  1^  stories,  8  rooms,  fur- 
nace, good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
good  condition,  bam,  poultry  house,  hog 
pen  and  smoke  house.    House  and  barns 

11  —  33 


watered  by  wells ;  fields,  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  long  time.  Address  F. 
B.  Wilcox,  owner.  Clarendon,  N.  Y.,  or 
W.  C.  Hill,  broker,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

No.  836. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Holley  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches.  Highways,  State  road. 
Population  of  Holley,  1,679.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  timber, 
3,  hardwood;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
3  acres  of  peaches,  3  acres  of  pears,  4 
acres  of  apples.  Best  adapted  to  all 
crops.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  con- 
dition.   House,  1^  stories,  good  condi- 
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tion.  Bam  with  gambrel  roof  and  base- 
ment, extra  good  hog  house.  House  and 
barns  watered  bv  wells;  fields,  by 
springs.  Near  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms, 
$2,500  down,  balance  on  lone  time.  Ad- 
dress W.  C.  Hill,  owner,  HoUey,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  RIDGEWAT 
Population  6,538 

No.  837. —  Farm  of  12  acres;  located 
2^  miles  froin  Lyndonville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
2^  miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest 
village,  Medina,  population  5,683,  4V^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  eood  State 
road.  GeneraJ  surface,  levd.  Nature 
of  soil,  gravelly.  Acres  in  timber,  2; 
acres  tillable,  10.  Fruit,  3^  acres  bear- 
ing apples;  %  acre  of  strawberries;  % 
acre  of  black-raspberries;  15  peach;  8 
pear;  20  cherry  and  6  English  walnut 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  garden 
trucking.  Fences,  good.  House,  2 
stories,  8  rooms,  ffood  condition.  Bam, 
28x36;  other  smaller  buildings,  in  good 
condition.  House,  bams  and  fields 
watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  ownei 
Reason  for  selling,  in  other  business. 
Price,  $3,600.  Terms,  $1,600  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  6%.  Address  Lee 
I.  Wells,  owner,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  or 
Citizens'  State  Bcmk,  agents,  Lyndon- 
ville, N.  Y. 

No.  838. —  Farm  of  183  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches;  4  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  State  road.  Population 
of  Medina,  5,683.  General  surface,  83 
acres  level,  balance  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
pasture,  16;  in  timber,  25;  acres  tillable, 
140.  Fruit,  12  acres  of  apples;  14 
acres  of  peaches;  2  acres  of  pears;  1 
acre  of  cherries  and  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit  and  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
12  rooms,  furnace,  etc.  Outbuildings: 
bam,  26x36;  horse  bam,  26x36;  packing 
house,  20x80 ;  scales  and  other  buildings, 
all  in  good  condition.  House  and  bams 
watered  by  windmill;  fields,  by  streams. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $15,500.  Terms,  $6,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Charles  James,  owner,  R.  D.,  Me- 
dina, N.  Y.,  or  Citizens'  State  Bank, 
agents,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


No.  839. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R, 
and  B.,  L.  &  R.  trolley;  %  mile  from 
school;  3%  miles  from  churches  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Gen- 
eral surf  e,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  grav- 
elly. Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
18;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  6; 
acres  tillable,  94.  Fruit,  16  acres  of 
apple  trees,  general  varieties,  including 
100  winter  banana,  7  acres  of  Slberta 
peaches,  75  sour  cherry  trees  and  all 
kinds  of  berries  for  home  'use.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  general  crops. 
Fences,  good.  House,  2  stories,  11  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  main 
bam  30x40,  horse  barn  20x50^  other 
buildings  including  2  story  carriage 
house,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  wells,  barns,  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
Charles  Self,  owner,  R.  F.  D.  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  or*  Citizens'  State  Bank,  agents, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  TATE8 
Population  2,156 

No.  840.— Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lyndonville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R,  R, 
2  miles  from  schools;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  1%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Medina,  population  5,683,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meado^K, 
38;  in  timber,  8.  Acres  tillable,  90. 
Fruit,  8  acres  of  bearing  apples,  general 
varieties,  4  acres  of  bearing  Elberta 
peaches,  50  pear  and  25  qmnce  trees, 
other  fruit  for  home  use.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit,  wheat,  potatoes  and  general 
crops.  Fences,  fair  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  10  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: main  bam  30x40,  horse  bam 
30x44,  poultry  house,  hog  house,  cow 
stable  and  garage.  House  watered  by 
wells,  barns  bv  wells  and  fields  by 
wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  desires  a  smaller  farm.  Price, 
$9,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  "6%.  Address  John 
Volschow,  owner,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  or 
Citizens'  State  Bank,  agents,  Lyndon- 
ville, N.  Y. 

No.  841. —  Farm  of  72  acres;  locate 
5^  miles  from  Lyndonville  P.  0.  and 
l^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Mil- 
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lers  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.;  30 
rods  from  echool;,  IV2  miles  from 
cliurches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Medina,  popula- 
tion 5,683,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  sandy  and  clay.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  13;  in  naturaf 
pasture,  3.  Acres  tillable,  69.  Fruit, 
200  bearing  apple  trees,  general  varie- 
ties, 4  acres  of  Bartlett  ana  Kief er  pears, 
bearing,    4    acres    of    Elberta    peaches, 


other  fruit  |or  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit  and  general  crops.  Fences,  fair. 
House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  main  barn  32x42, 
horse  bam  16x32  and  other  buildings. 
House  watered  by  wells,  bams  by  wells. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $10,500. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  Qrant  Clark,  owner, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  or  Citizens'  State 
Bank,  agents,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Area,  962  square  miles.  Population,  71,664.  Annual  precipitation,  41.36  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.3°.     Number  of  farms,  6,319.    County  seat,  Oswego. 

This  county  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario;  Oneida  Lake  and  Oneida 
River  forming  the  southern  boundary.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Oswego  and  Salmon 
Rivers. 

The  surface  features  along  Lake  Ontario  are  comparatively  level  with  a  soil  con- 
sisting of  a  gravelly  loam.  Farther  hack  in  the  region  drained  by  the  Oswego  River 
the  soil  is  mostly  clay  loam.  The  surface  is  undulating' in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  with  many  scattered  beds  of  muck.  In  the 
southern  part  the  surface  is  rolling,  declining  to  a  flat  level  tract  in  the  region  of 
Oneida  Lake,  the  soil  being  sandy  but  fertile.  Silurian  sandstone,  an  excellent 
material  for  building  purposes,  constitutes  the  rock  found  next  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

All  fruits  flourish  and  the  county  is  noted  for  its  excellent  quality  of  small 
fruits  and  apples.  During  the  berry  season  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  iced 
berry  cars  are  run  daily  to  New  York  City,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Some  of 
the  principal  crops  are  corn,  491,706  bushels;  oats,  504,314  bushels;  buckwheat, 
71,394  bushels;  potatoes,  i)97,874  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  166,002  tons.  The 
value  of  all  farm  property  is  $23,804,151,  an  increase  of  21.5  per  cent,  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  average  price  of  land  only  in  this  county  is  $18.27,  and  the 
average  price  of  improved  land  is  $35.97.  There  are  many  cheap  farms  with  old 
orchards  that  have  been  planted  for  fifty  and  sixty  years  but  have  never  had 
any  proper  treatment  that  with  the  application  of  modern  methods  of  care  and 
marketing  would  yield  abundantly.  A  notable  instance  of  this  has  recently  occurred. 
One  farm  of  100  acres  containing  an  orchard  of  ten  acres,  trees  planted  54  years, 
was  bought  for  $7.50  per  acre,  and  the  orchard  produced  under  the  first  year's 
cultivation,  fertilization,  pruning  and  spraying  about  $4,000  worth  of  apples.  The 
entire  farm  has  been  cleared  of  brush,  briars  and  other  growth  and  set  out  to 
orchar^.        •  ' 

Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  40,744;  horses,  13,529; 
swine,  13,848;  sheep,  6,009;  poultry,  251,022;  milk  production,  20,101,582  gallons. 
Amount  received  from  the  products  of  85  milk  stations  and  factories,  $1,888,709. 

The  county  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  the  R.,  W.  &  0.,  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W., 
D.,  L.-  A  W.  railroads  and  by  the  Oswego  Canal  together  with  trolley  lines  running 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  county  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego.  A  state  normal 
and  training  school  is  located  in  Oswego  and  the  largest  cornstarch  factory  in 
the  countrv  has  its  plant  in  that  city,  the  output  being  about  33  tons  per  day. 
Wheat  and  buckwheat  flour  mills  are  also  located  there.  There  are  273  districts 
schools,  well  located  throughout  the  county,  58  miles  of  state  and  county  roads 
and  1,195  miles  of  graded  and  improved  highways.  There  are  66  agricultural 
organizations  in  the  county,  which  indicate  that  the  farmers  are  alert  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  agriculture. 


TOWN    OF    ALBION 
Popolation  1,472 

No.    842. —  Farm   of    113    acres;    1% 
miles  from  Altmar-  P.  O.  and  railway 


station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  schools  and  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  rolling  and 
level.  Soil,  rich,  stony  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  natural  pasture,  30;  tim- 
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ber,  25,  cherry,  hemlock,  ash,  maple  and 
birch.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  20 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  com,  po- 
tatoes, oats,  rye,  apples  and  small  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Fences,  stone  and  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  28x22,  square 
roof,  addition,  24x16,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40;  stable,  40x14; 
horse  barn,  26x36;  hen  house,  50x14, 
concrete  floor,  modem.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  fields,  by  creeks  and  several 
springs.  Lake  Ontario,  12  miles  and 
Salmon  River,  1%  miles  distant.  Build- 
ings are  in  center  of  farm,  surrounded 
by  23  fine  maple  trees.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  cash  or  part  payment. 
Address  Thomas  Riley,  owner,  Altmar, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BOYLSTON 
Population  667 

No.  843. —  Farm  of  38  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Lacona  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  40  rods  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3  miles  from  chee&e  factory;  8  miles 
from  milk  station  and  14  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Pulaski,  population 
1,788,  15  miles  distant,  reached  by  high* 
way.  General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  part  of  it 
black  muck.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  18; 
some  fine  timber,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  25.  Fruit,  a  few  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  18x24,  wing  16x20  and  wood 
shed.  Barn  20x30,  not  very  good.  House 
and  barns  watered  by  well,  fields  by 
creek.  Reason  for  sellingi  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $500.  Terms,  $200  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Belenda 
Roborge,  owner,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  844. —  Farm  of  146  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Lacona  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  & 
0.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  4  miles 
from  churches;  2^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  Y2  mile  from  cheese  factory;  5 
miles  from  milk  station  and  11  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  75;  in 
natural  pasture,  25 ;  in  timber,  45,  beech, 
birch,  maple  and  fine  sugar  bush.   Acres 


tillable,  90.  Fruit  20  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  com,  oats,  buck 
wheat  and  barley.  Fences,  wire,  in  gi^vl 
condition.  House,  20x26,  with  winp 
16x24  and  14x18,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam  42x60,  poultry  house 
16x24,  and  large  tool  shed.  •  House 
^watered  by  well,  bams  by  well,  fields  by 
two  creeks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health  and  has 
smaller  farm.  Price,  $1,600.  Addre$? 
A.  C.  Minckler,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  3^ 
Lacona,  N.  Y. 

No.  845. —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Lorraine  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  and  10  miles  from  railway  sta 
tion  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  B.;  1 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches: 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  9  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  vilta*^, 
Adams,  population  1,458,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face, level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  30;  in  naturai 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  28,  beech,  birch 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit 
a  few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  potatoes,  com  and  buckwheat 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  IIousp. 
18x24,  with  wings  16x24  and  14x21 
Outbuildings:  basement  bam  30x40,  hog 
pen  12x14,  good  condition.  House  and 
bams  watered  by  well,  fields  by  streaib. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  another  farm.  Price,  $600.  Terms, 
$300  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Myron  Nemier,  owner,  Lacona. 
N.  Y.,   R.   D.  No.   2. 


TOWN  OF  CONSTANTTA 
Population  2,023 

Na   846. —  Farm  of  200  acres;    IH 

miles  from  Bernhards  Bay  P.  O.,  R.  D.  t 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  schunl. 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highway? 
£fOod.  Nearest  village,  Cleveland,  popu- 
lation 687,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  sandy. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  100,  second  pro^ih 
of  birch,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce  an<i 
pine.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Few  appl<* 
trees.  2%  acres  of  strawberries.  Best 
adapted  to  strawberries.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  in  good  condition.  12-room  house, 
new  slate  roof,  in  good  condition. 
Bams,    40x65,    26x36,    24x32,    in    fine 
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ooudition;  aanok«  houae  and  hen  house; 
sdao  new  hen  house,  13x03.  Spring 
i^'ater  in  house;  bams*  watered  by  wells; 
^ood  stream  flows  through  this  farm. 
1^  miles  from  Oneida  L&e.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price  $4,500.  Terms,  %  cash,  easy  pay- 
ments for  balance.  Address  Herbert 
Cook,  owner,  Bemhards  Bay,  N.  Y., 
K.  D.  1. 

No.  847. —  Farm  of  179  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Constantia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O. 
A  W.  R.  R.;    ^   mile  from  school  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory    and    milk    station.      Highway, 
£^ood,  level.    General  surface,  level.    Na- 
ture   of    soil,    sandy    loam.      Acres    in 
meadow,    l60;    in    pasture,    50.     Acres 
tillable,   125.     Fruit,   apples  for  family 
use.       Best    adapted    to    potatoes,    rye, 
wheat  and  berries.   Fences,  good.   House, 
12  rooms,  fine  cellar,  furnace  heat.  Barn 
for  20  cows,  6  horses,  ice  house  and  hen 
bouse.    House  watered  by  well,  bam  by 
well,  fields  by  stream.     Farm  is  located 
on  Oneida  Lake.    Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.     Price,  $6,000.    Terms, 
$4,000   cash,   $200   per    year.     Address 
James  Gallagher,  owner,  Cleveland,  N. 
Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt,  agent,  Cleve- 
land, N.  Y. 

No.  848. —  Farm  of  18  acres;  located 
in  the  incorporated  village  of  Constantia 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &,  W.  R.  R.,  near 
high  school  and  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  16;  in  pasture,  2.  Acres  till- 
able, alL  Fruit,  20  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  good.  House,  10  rooms,  good 
cellar.  Barn  for  3  cows,  2  box  stalls. 
House  and  barns  piped  with  city  water, 
fields  watered  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
Price,  $2y200.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Mrs.  Louis  Rlter^  owner,  Cleveland, 
N.  Y.,  or  Bernard  Delahunt,  agent, 
Cleveland,  N,  Y, 

TOWN  OF   OBANBT 
Population  2,022 

No.  849. —  Farm  of  118  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  South  Granby  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &,  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station; 
4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  for 
family    use.      Best    adapted    to    corn, 


wheat,  oatt,  potatoes  and  tobaooo. 
Fences,  good,  American  wire.  House,  8 
rooms,  painted,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: -basement  bam,  30x70,  stanch- 
ions for  20  cows,  silo,  14x32,  wagon 
house,  hen  house,  tobacco  shed,  hog 
house,  ice  house  and  milk  house.  House 
watered  by  well,  water  piped  into  bam, 
fields  watered  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
smaller  farm.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms, 
$3,500  cash,  balance  easy.  Good  potato 
farm  producing  200  bu.  per  acre.  Ad- 
dress A.  K.  Seeley,  owner,  R.  D.,  South 
Granby,  N.  Y.,  or  Whitaker  &  Bogardus, 
Inc.,  agents,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

No.  850. —  Farm  of  45  acres;  located 
3  miles  fron>  Fultotf  ^.  0.,  R.  D.  9;  anci 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  k  W. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Milk  collected  at 
door.  Highway,  State  road.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Timber  enough  for  fire  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  200  apple, 
75  pear  and  50  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  beans,  potatoes,  oats, 
hay  and  berries.  Fences,  mostly  Ameri- 
can wire.  House,  9  rooms,  2  stories, 
frame.  Outbuildings:  barn  28x40, 
basement;  silo,  14x30,  bam,  30x35,  shed, 
28x40.  House  watered  by  well;  bams, 
water  piped ;  fields,  by  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  larger 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Eiffht 
acres  good  muck  land.  Address  Wm. 
Crockford,  owner,  R.  D.,  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
or  Whitaker  &  Bogardus,  agents,  Fiil- 
ton,  N.  Y, 

No.  851. —  Farm  of  119  acres;  located 
4V^  miles  from  Fulton  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  •  C, 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  and  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  Rs.; 
%  mile  from  school,  churches  and  butter 
factory.  Highway,  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  level.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  24;  in 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  7,  virgin  and 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
for  family  use.  House,  11  rooms,  2 
stories,  frame,  bath,  acetylene  gas,  fur- 
nace heat.  Outbuildings:  bam  40x60, 
concrete  basement,  stanchions  for  22 
cows,  5  single  stalls,  2  box  stalls,  silo 
16x40,  all  buildings  painted  and  in  good 
condition.  House  and  barns  piped  with 
water.  Fields  watered  by  stream.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has 
other  business.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms, 
part  cash.  Price  includes  4  horses,  17 
head  of  stock  and  large  line  of  farming 
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tools,  which  includes  everything  neces- 
sary to  work  a  farm  of  this  size.  Ad- 
dress Milton  Terpening,  owner,  R.  D., 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  or  Whitaker  &  Bogardus, 
Inc.,  agents,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  OBWEU* 

Population  920 

No.  862. —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
5  miles  irout  Altmar  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  0. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  churches; 

1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  27,  beech, 
maple  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  140. 
Fruit,  60>  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  com  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  8  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Bam,  60x100,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  barn  by  spring, 
fields  by  credc.  Lease  just  expired,  wish 
to  sell  before  releasing.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $2,000. 
Terms,  %  cash,  6%  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress E.  G.  Field,  owner,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

No.  853. —  Farm  of  173  acres,  located 
4^  miles  from  Richland  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 

2  and  railway  station  at  Richland  on 
line  of  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1^ 
miles,  from  churches;  1^  miles,  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  State  road. 
Nearest  village,  Orwell,  population  460, 
1^  miles  distant.  General  surface,  hill^, 
roUing  and  some  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
stony,  loam  and  sand.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  36,  sugar 
maple,  2d  growth.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  apples  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  oats  and  grains.  House, 
1^  stories,  with  wing,  painted,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn^  32x 
52,  stone  wall  and  concrete  floors,  hog 
house,  new,  16x30,  -poultry  house  and 
granary,  horse  barn,  30x40,  all  in  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  well,  barns. 
and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Leased  annually  with  rights  to  sell  at 
any  time.  Reason  for  selling,  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
down.  Address  Albert  Steams  Barker, 
owner,  Orwell,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  854. —  Farm  of  156  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Richland  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
2  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from  churches ; 
2^  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  fac- 


tory. Highways,  State  road.  Nearest 
village,  Orwell,  population  450,  2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  mostly  level.  Acres  in 
meadow,  110;  in  pasture,  75,  in  timber, 
sugar  bush.  Fruit,  25  trees,  assorted 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  ^ain.  Fences. 
stone  wall  and  barbed  wire.  House,  2 
stories,  painted,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: cow  barn  32x80,  concrete  wall 
and  fioor,  barn  No.  2,  30x60,  new.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  spring  and 
running  water,  fields  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied b^  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  m  other  business.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Albert  S.  Barker,  owner, 
Orwell,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  855. —  Farm  of  172  adres,  located 
2  miles  from  Orwell  P.  O.,  R.  D.:  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Richland 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, State  and  county  roads.  General 
surface,  hilly.  Nature  of  soil,  sandj. 
Acres  in  meadow,  34;  in  pasture,  85; 
in  timber,  30.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Frui^ 
14  trees.  Best  adapted  to  com,  pota- 
toes, beans  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  1^  stories 
and  wing,  painted.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
30x36,  18-foot  posts.  Cow  barn,  30x52, 
basement,  concrete  floor,  hen  house,  hog 
house  and  corn  house.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  and 
old  age.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
down,  mortgage  on  balance.  Will  rent 
on  shares  or  cash  or  with  option  to  buy. 
Address  Albert  S.  Barker,  owner,  Orwell, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    PALERMO 

Population  1,255 

No.  866. —  Farm  of  99  aeres,  located 
2  miles  from  Palermo  P.  0.,  R.  D.; 
7  miles  from  Fulton  on  lines  of  N.  Y. 
C,  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  and  R.,  W.  &  0. 
R.  Rs.;  ^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches.  Milk  collected  at  door.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  rolling.  . 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  and  heavy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  16;  in  timber,  30,  vir- 
gin and  second  growth.  Fruit,  100  ap- 
ple trees,  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Spies, 
60  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  fruit.  Fences, 
good.  House,  11  rooms,  2  stories.  Out- 
buildings: basement  barn,  50x60,  bam. 
25x25,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  well,  barns  by  spring,  fields  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,    just    purchased   another   farm. 
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Price,  $3,900.  Terms,  |1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance at  6%  mortgage  for  4  years.  For 
quick  sale  will  include  all  personal  prop- 
erty consisting  of  9  horses,  6  cows,  60 
hens  and  all  tools.  Address  J.  C.  Bick- 
nell,  owner,  Palermo,  N.  Y.,  or  Whi taker 

6  Bogardus,  Inc.,  agents,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

No.  857. —  Farm  of  40%  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Fulton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4  and 
railway  station  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C.^ 
D.,  L.  &  W.  and  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  Rs.; 
5  rods  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches.  Milk  collected  at  door.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam;  9  acres  in  timber,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees, 
small  fruit  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  fair. 
House,  7  rooms,  2  stories,  frame,  in  fair 
condition.  Barn,  20x30,  hog  house  and 
hen  house.  House  and  bam  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  other 
business.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  part 
cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser,  r^ew 
State  road  just  completed.  Address 
Percy  Pringle,  owner,  R.  D.,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  or  Whitaker  &  Bogardus,  Inc., 
agents,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  PARISH 
Population  1,311 

No.  858. —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 

7  miles  from  Parish  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  part  rolling,  part 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  50;  acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  76  trees,  apples,  cher- 
ries, crab  apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  hay,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good.  House,  11 
rooms,  large  and  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  3&40  with  concrete 
floor  and  basement,  hay  barn,  34x44,  hen 
nouse  12x20,  concrete  floor.  House 
watered  by  well.  Barns  by  creek,  flelds 
by  creek.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  not 
able  to  run  it.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
half  down,  balance  easy.  Address  Wil- 
liaan  Woolworth,  owner,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

No.  859. —  Farm  of  250  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Parish  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.    Highways,  stone  road.    General 


surface,  level.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  150; 
in  timber,  80,  all  kinds,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Small  house.  Best 
adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
flelds  by  stream  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  bus- 
iness. Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Har- 
rison Stevens,  owner.  Parish,  N.  Y. 

No.  860. —  Farm  of  100  a6res,  located 
6  miles  from  Parish  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
6  miles  from  milk  station.  General  sur- 
face, mostly  flat.  Nature  of  soil,  sand 
and  gravel.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  30; 
in  timber,  20;  maple,  beech  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apple  trees. 
Best  adapated  to  general  crops.  Fences, 
fair.  Large  old  fashioned  house.  Barns, 
fair  condition.  House  and  barns  wat- 
ered hj  well,  fields  by  stream  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  $1,250  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Joseph  Heistman,  owner, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 

No.  861. —  Farm  of  20  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Parish  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
'  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  church;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
2^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
level.  General  surface,  level.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly.  Most  of  it  can  be  used  as 
meadow.  Fruit,  15  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
poor  condition.  House,  medium  size, 
poor  condition.  Barn,  poor  condition. 
House  and  bam  watered  by  well.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  an  estate.  Price,  $600.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  Charles  Barnes,  owner. 
Parish,  N.  Y. 

No.  862. —  Farm  of  97  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Parish  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  Va  mile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  churches ;  2^^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  2%  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  6  miles  from  milk  station. 
Nearest  village,  West  Amboy,  popula- 
tion 736,  2^  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravelly.   Acres  that  can  be 
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used  as  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture, 
67;  in  timber,  30,  all  kinds.  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  some  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  in 
poor  condition.  No  outbuildings.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  $300  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  A  good  quality  of  saw  tim- 
ber, elm,  birch,  hemlock,  cedar  and  ma- 
ple. Address  Mary  E.  Barter,  owner, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 

No.  863. —  Farm  of  98  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Parish  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  church;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  5  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  rolling.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  48.  Fruit,  few  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  Buckwheat.  Fences,  poor  condition. 
House,  old.  Bam,  old.  House  and  bams 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  pond  and 
stream.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $700.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Lewis  Owen, 
owner.  Parish,  N.  Y. 

No.  864. —  Farm  of  76  acres,  located 
eVij  miles  from  Parish  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  5^2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Altmar 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory ;  5\^  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly. 
General  surface,  hilly.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravel  and  muck.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  46;  some  small  timber. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  a  few  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of. 
crops.  Fences,  poor.  House  of  mediiun 
size,  poor  condition.  Barn,  poor  condi- 
tion. House  and  barn  watered  by  spring, 
fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Aaron 
House,  owner,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    BEDFIELD 
Population  803 

No.  865. —  Farm  of  130  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Redfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Rich- 
lajid  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  school  and  cheese  factory; 
2^2  miles  from  Methodist  church.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  smooth,  some  hills. 


Altitude,  about  1,150  feet.  Soil,  gravelly. 
Acres  in  meadow,  24 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
80;  in  timber,  26,  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  60.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes  and  oats.  Fences  in 
poor  condition.  House,  small,  poor  con- 
dition. Barn  in  poor  condition.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Price  $500.  Address 
Henry  Brown,  owner,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  866. —  Farm  of  78  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Redfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
8%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Wil- 
liamstown  on  line  of  K.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
l^  miles  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
9  miles  from  milk  station.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  40;  in  timber,  30,  hard 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  24.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  com  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire,  good.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
too  much  land.  Price,  $500.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  Walter  Dowling,  owner, 
Williamstown,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  867. —  Farm  of  238  acres,  10  miles 
from  Williamstown  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and  churches; 
114  miles  from  cheese  factory.  Nearest 
viUage,  Redfield,  3  miles  distant,  reached 
by  State  road.  General  surface,  leveL 
Altitude,  1,200  Teet.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
pasture,  175;  in  timber,  63,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  Two 
houses,  1%  stories,  good  oondition. 
Two  barns,  one  46x50,  one  42x60,  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  wells, 
barns  by  running  water,  fields  by 
springs.  Salmon  river,  %  mile  distant 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price  $7,000.  Terms 
$3,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  Ira  Fox,  owner,  Williamstown, 
N.  Y. 

No.  868. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  3,  and  10 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Williams- 
town on  line  N.  *.  C.  R.  R,;  1%  miles 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches- 
Highways,  firood.  Nearest  village,  Red- 
field,  10  miles  distant.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,175  feet 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  30; 
in  natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  20, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Best 
adap^    to    potatoes,    oats    and   com. 
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Fences,  wire»  good  condition.  Salmon 
river  runs  through  farm,  the  best  of 
trout  fishing.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  easy.  Ad- 
dress W.  J.  Dowhig,  owner,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 

• 

TDWHf    OF    HIGHLAND 
Population  3»791 

No.  869. —  Farm  of  80  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Pulaski  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  4, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  G^ 
R.  R.;  80  rods  from  school;  2  miles  from 
high  school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory,  milk  station 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  State 
road.  Population  of  Pulaski  1,788, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  750  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
76;  in  timber,  5;  wood  for  home  use. 
Acres  tillable,  75;  fruit,  60  apple,  2 
pear,  7  plum,  and  7  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and 
com.  Fences,  wire.  House,  1%  stories, 
12  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildmgs: 
bam  40x60,  concrete  floors  in  basement, 
hog  house  and  granary.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  well;  fields  by  brook. 
Occupied  bv  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  other  /arms.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$2,000  down,  balance,  $200  annually  and 
interest.  Price  includes  10  cows,  tools 
and  crops.  Address  Harriet  Wright, 
owner,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  D.  Streeter, 
broker,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

No.  870. —  Farm  of  110  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Daysville  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%    mile    from    school;    80    rods    from 
church;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory  and 
milk  station.    Highways,  good.    Nearest 
city,  Oswego,  population  23,368,  20  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail.     General  sur- 
face,   fairly    level.      Altitude,    700    feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.     Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  40 ;   in  timber,  10.     Acres  till- 
able, 75.    Fruit,  20  apple  trees  and  some 
I*  grape  vines.    Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
[  potatoes   and   grain.     Fences,   wire,    in 
!  fair  condition.     House,   1^^   stories,   12 
Nrooms  in  good  condition.    Outbuildings: 
basement  bam  38x60,  bam  30x40,  barn 
24x40.     House    and   barns   watered    by 
nvell,  fields  by  brooks.    Lake  Ontario,  2 
sniles  distant.    Occupied  by  tenant.    Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health.    Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  $300  yearly 


and  interest.  Price  includes  stock,  farm 
tools  and  crops.  Address  J.  E.  Mathew- 
son,  owner.  Fern  wood,  N.  Y. 

No.  871. —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 

1  mile  from  Fernwood  P.  0.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  G.  R  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  i  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Pulaski,  population  1,788,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  good  high- 
way. General  surface,  level,  some 
slightly  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pas- 
ture, 80;  in  timber,  20,  beech,  birch  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  180.  Fmit,  80 
apple  trees,  mostly  winter  varieties,  and 
other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  beans  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  mostly  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  10  rooms,  also 
tenant  house,  both  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  bam  No.  1,  40x100; 
stanchions  for  35  cows,  bam  No.  2,  30x 
60,  corn  house,  granary,  poultry  house, 
all  in  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  well,  barns  and  fields  by  brook.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms, 
$3,500  down,  balance  at  5%.  Price  in- 
cludes 25  cows.  Address  Geo.  H.  Edick, 
owner,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  D.  Streeter, 
broker,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

No.  872. —  Farm  of  103  acres,  located 
4^  miles  from  Pulaski  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  4^  miles  from  school;  ^ 
mile  from  high  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  4^  miles  from  butter  factory; 

2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  4^  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  700 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  60;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  43;  in  timber,  4.  Acres 
tillable,  60.  Fruit,  200  apple,  25  pear, 
10  plum,  25  cherry,  and  1  peach  tree. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  hay,  grain  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  mostly  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. Two-story  house,  10  rooms, 
painted  and  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: large  barn,  poultry  house  and 
hog  house.  House  and  bams  watered 
by  well,  fields  by  brook.  Lake  Ontario, 
%  mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  This  farm  has  a 
sugar  orchard  of  100  trees.  Address 
Wm.  E.  Hilton,  owner,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
or  W.  D.  Streeter,  br^er,  Richland, 
N.  Y. 
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TOWN   OF  SANDT  CHEEK 
Population  2,106 

No.  873.— Farm  of  186  focres,  located 
2  miles  from  Pulaski  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4,  and 
railway  station,  school  next  to  farm; 
2  miles  from  Protestant  church,  butter 
factory,  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Syracuse,  population  137,- 
249,  20  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
highway.  Surface  of  fami,  leveL  Soil, 
gw)d,  rich.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in 
natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  25, 
mostly  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  160. 
Best  adapted  to  hay.  Fences  in  good 
condition.  House,  16  rooms,  new  and 
well  built.  Outbuildings:  carriage 
house,  ice  house,  ash  house  and  other  out- 
buildings, in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  well ;  bams,  by  running  water. 
This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  For  price  and  terms,  address 
Mrs.  Ella  Stewart  Clark,  owner,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 

No.  874. —  Farm  of  160  acres)  located 
1%  miles  from  Sandy  Creek  P.  C;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at'  Lacona 
on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  Ry;  l*^  miles 
from  school;  1  mile  from  church;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  90;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  18,  beech,  birch, 
maple  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  hay. 
Fences  in,  fair  condition.  Large  house, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  50x 
34,  underground  stable;  bam,  30x40; 
hen  house,  60x24,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barns,  by  wells;  fields, 
by  spring  brook.  This  farm  is  3  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  desires 
to  retire  from  business.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  Gilford  Hadley,  owner, 
Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

T0W17  OF  SCBIBA 
Population  2,199 

No.  876. —  Farm  of  111  acres;  5  miles 
from  Oswego.  Five  acres  timber.  About 
350  apple  and  250  pear  trees,  plums 
and  other  fruit.  House,  30x40,  with  2 
wings,  in  good  condition.  Bams,  30x60 
and  20x38;  sheds  and  other  buildings; 
all  good;  also  tenant  house.  Well  wa- 
tered and  well  fenced.  Price,  $65  per 
acre.    Terms,  easy.    Address  J.  H.  Wor- 


den,  owner,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  R;  D.  2.  Own- 
er will  rent. 

No.  876. —  Farm  of  180  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Osw^o  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  North 
Scriba  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches.  Milk  collected  at  door.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravelly  and  heavy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
35,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  500  apple  trees,  set  40  feet  apart. 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  220  pear  trees, 
cherries,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  nay,  grain, 
oats,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences,  good. 
House,  10  rooms,  2  stories.  Outbuild- 
ings :  bam,  72x36,  bam  24x72,  hen  house 
and  garage.  House  and  bams  watered 
by  wells.  Fields  by  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  retiring. 
Price,  $9,600.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance to  suit  purchaser.  Price  includes 
25  head  of  cattle,  1  horse  and  large  line 
of  farm  tools.  Address  Burton  Jones, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  or  Whitaker 
&  Bogardus,  Inc.,  agents,  Fulton,  K.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    VOLNEY 
PopulatioD  2,407 

No.  877. —  Farm  of  28%  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  New  Haven  (P.  O.  Mexi- 
co, R.  D.  4)  and  railway  station  on  line 
of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.  Few  rods  from 
school  and  churches.  Cheese  factory  on 
farm.  Nature  of  highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  l<'ulton,  population  10,486,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  sloping.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
acres  tillable,  all.  Fryit,  60  apple  trees, 
1  peach,  12  pears,  %  acre  of  raspberries. 
Fences,  fair  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
good  cellar.  Outbuildings:  bam  oox 
48,  basement,  hen  house  16x24.  House 
watered  by  spring  in  cellar;  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age- 
Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  $750  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  6%.  Cheese  fac- 
tory is  included  in  price;  present  owner 
made  21,000  pounds  of  cheese  in  1913. 
Address  G.  S.  Cole,  owner,  R.  D.  Xo.  4. 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  or  Whitaker  &  Bogardus, 
Inc.,  agents,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

No.  878.— Farm  of  50  acres,  located 
2V^  miles  from  Fulton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 
and  railway  station  on  lines  of  N.  ^• 
C.  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rs. ;  %  mile  from 
school ;  1  mile  from  churches.  Milk  col- 
lected at  door;  2%  milea  to  butUr  fw 
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tory.  Nature  of  highway,  State  road. 
General  surface,  rolling  enough  to  drain. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam.  Timber 
enou^  for  farm  use;  acres  tillable, 
all.  Fruit,  sufficient  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  oats*  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  good.  House,  2  stories, 
frame,  8  rooms,  furnace  heat.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  36x36,  concrete  basement; 
silo,  14x^;  barn^  30x40;  hen  house  and 
com  house.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well,  fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wants  large 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  A. 
H.  Seeley,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  or  Whitaker  &  Bogardus,  Inc., 
agents,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

TOWJV  OF  WEST  MONBOE 
Population  915 

No.  879. —  Farm  of  87  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  West  Monroe  P.  O.  and 


railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
froifi  Protestant  church,  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  sandy  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;'  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  12,  second  growth.  Acres  till- 
able, about  75.  Fruit,  25  apple,  1  cherry 
and  2  plum  trees,  also  1  grape  vine. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn,  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  upright,  18x24,  with 
wing,  15x20.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40; 
barn,  40x60;  wagon  house,  13x24;  hog 
house,  13x16.  Watered,  house  and  bam, 
by  well;  fields,  by  spring.  This  farm  is 
11^  miles  from  Oneida  lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms  $1,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
John  E.  Lord,  owner.  West  Monroe,  N. 
Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY 

» 

Area,  056  square  miles.  Population,  47,216.  Annual  precipitation,  46.52  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.3".  Number  of  farms,  5,346.  County  seat,  Coopers- 
town. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Susquehanna  River  which  has  its  source  in  Otsego  Lake,  by  Charlotte  River  and 
Butternut  and  Schenevus  Creeks.  Like  all  the  counties  of  the  state  it  has  an 
abundance  of  clear,  pure  water. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with  high  broad  ridges  and  long  deep  valleys,  which 
are  generally  very  wide.  Woodlands  of  oak,  sugar  maple,  ash,  beech  and  elm,  are 
well  scattered  through  the  county  and  cover  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  area,  namely, 
143,817  acres.  Sandstone'  and  limestone  underlie  a  part  of  the  county,  furnishing 
excellent  building  material.  The  soil  in  the  northern  part  is  a  gravelly  loam  while 
in  the  eastern  part  clay  loam  predominates.  In  the  southern  section  a  soil  is 
found  consisting  of  a  red  shale  formation.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  county  the 
soil  of  the  ridges  consists  of  gravelly  loam,  while  the  valleys  are  covered  with  a 
dark  clay  loam.  As  a  whole  the  county  is  especially  adapted  to  pasturage  and  all 
kinds  of  farming.  Otsego  County  produces  more  hops  than  any  other  county  in  the 
state,  the  yield  m  1910  being  2,287,383  pounds.  Some  of  the  other  leading  products 
are  corn,  308,096  bushels;  oats,  827,095  bushels;  bucfkwheat,  188,855  bushels; 
potatoes,  1,059,120  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  254,991  tons.  The  valuation  of  all 
farm  property  is  $26,018,419,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  52,920;  horses,  13,258;  swine, 
14,102;  sheep,  10,108;  poultry,  303,901;  production  of  milk,  28,047,600  gallons;  this 
with  the  products  of  75  milk  stations  and  factories  showed  receipts  of  $2,796,808. 
The  transportation  facilities  of  the  county  are  excellent ;  Richfield  Springs  is  popular 
as  a  health  resort,  the  springs  having  great  medicinal  value.  A  state  normal 
school  is  located  at  Oneonta.  There  are  296  district  schools  in  the  county,  25 
agricultural  organizations,  78  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  2,078  miles  of 
improved  highways. 


TOWN  OF  BUBLIWGTON 

Population  1,108 

No.  880. —  Farm  of  137  acres,  1  mile 
from  Burlington  Flats  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Edmes- 


ton  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school.  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  and  cheese  factoiy;  6  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  State  road. 
Nearest  city,  Utica,  population,  74,419, 
28  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  trol- 
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ley.  Surface  of  farm,  good.  Altitude, 
1,240  feet.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber, 
17,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  barbed 
wire.  House,  large  and  good.  Bams: 
cow  barn,  30x60,  in  good  condition ;  horse 
barn  and  wagon  house  combined;  large 
hen  house;  hog  house  and  store  house. 
Watered,  house,  by  well,  soft  water; 
bams,'  by  creek  nearby;  fields,  by  creek 
and  springs^  Nine  miles  from  Schuyler 
Lake.  Desirable  location,  healthful  lo- 
cality. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address  F.  W. 
Towne,  owner,  Burlington  Flats,  N,  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  881. —  Farm  of  30  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Burlington  Flats  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  and  7  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Edmeston  on  line  of  Ontario  and  West- 
em  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  ^  mile  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  condensing  plant.  Population 
of  Burlington  Flats  about  300,  reached 
by  State  road.  General  surface,  lev.^.l. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
river  bottom.  Acres  in  meadow,  30; 
acres  tillable,  30.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
com,-  potatoes  and  alfalfa.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Barn  26x30,  another  18x28,  all  in 
good  condition.  House  and  bams  wa- 
tered by  wells,  fields  by  creek.  Summit 
Lake,  %  mile  distant.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant, possession  given  at  any  time.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price  $2,000.  Terms  $500  down.  Ad- 
dress Edward  Mayne,  owner,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y. 

No.  882. —  Farm  of  86  acres,  located 
1^  miles  from  Burlington  Flats,  P.  O.; 
6^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ed- 
meston on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  K.;  1% 
miles  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches;  1^  miles  from  butter  factory; 
1^  miles  from  cheese  factory;  li^  miles 
from  milk  station  and  6%  miles  from 
Borden's  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  rich 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  35;  in  timber,  16,  hardwood, 
Deech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  all  kinds,  of  different  varieties. 
Best  adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences,  nearly 
all  wire.  House,  good  size,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  bam  30x40,  one 
26x30,  store  house  20x26,  poultry  house 


12x20.  House  watered  by  never  failing 
spring,  bams,  by  running  water  and 
fields,  by  spring  and  creek.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Price,  $2,800. 
Terms  $1,400  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  John  J.  Doran,  owner,  Bunii^ 
ton  Flats,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BUTTEBNXrra 
Population  1,453 

No.  883. —  Farm  of  137  acres;  3  miles 
from  Mt.  Upton  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3 
miles  from  Borden's  condensary.  High- 
ways, Yi  'ox.ile  hilly,  remainder  of  valley 
grade,  good.  Nearest  large  town,  Sidney, 
population  2,507,  diste.nt  9  miles, 
reached  by  highway  and  rail;  nearest 
villages,  Mt.  Upton,  3  miles,  and  Gil- 
bertsville,  4  miles  distant  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface,  about  10  acres  hilly, 
balance,  smooth  and  rolling.  Soil,  red 
shale,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  27;  about  10,000 
feet  of  hardwood  and  about  25,000  feet 
of  hemlock;  acres  tillable,  about  80. 
Fruit,  about  100  apple  and  15  pear  trees, 
orchard  in  good  charing  condition  and 
young.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  mil- 
let, corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  mostly 
barbed  wire,  good.  House,  24x28,  fair 
condition.  Barns:  one,  46x80,  new; 
wagon  house,  26x30,  fair;  granary  and 
hennery,  fair.  Watered,  house,  by  well 
and  cistern;  bams,  by  pond;  fields,  by 
spring  and  '  brooks.  Unadilla  river  3 
miles,  And  Butternut  creek  1  mile  dis- 
tant. Mail  every  day  by  milk  teams. 
Finest  of  maple  shade  around  house. 
Young  tract  of  pine  growing.  Meadows 
picked  of  stones,  upland  smooth.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  cannot  work. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  part  of  price  could 
be  arranged  to  remain  on  place.  Address 
J.  A.  Musson,  owner,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

No.  884.—  Farm  of  136%  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  South  New  Berlin  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1  and  railway  station  on  line 
of  Ontario  &  Western  R.  R.;  H^  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  3%  miles 
from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Nearest  large  village,  Norwich, 
11  miles  distant,  population  7^422, 
reached  by  rail  or  good  dirt  road.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  mostly  red.  General  sur- 
face, level,  some  rolling.  Acres  in 
meadow,  45;  in  pasture,  60;  in  tim- 
ber, 25,  variety.  Froit,  250  trees,  all 
kinds  of  apples.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  some 
rail  and  stone.    House,  atone,  two  itor- 
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ies,  44x34.  Outbuildings:  2  cow  barns, 
130x40;  50x25;  1  summer  milking  stable, 
1  horse  bam  45x35,  nearly  new.  Wood 
house,  shop,  granary.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age.  Price,  $4,500. 
ierms  reasonable.  Address  George  W. 
Beardsley,  owner,  South  New  Berlin, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

No.  885. —  Farm  of  106  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Gilbertsville  P.  0.,  R.  D.; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^^ 
miles  from  church;  2^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3  miles  from  milk  station 
and  4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, hilly  but  good.  Nearest  village, 
Norwidb,  population  7,422,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face slopes  to  west.  Nature  of  soil,  red 
shale,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  20,  sec- 
ond growth,  hardwood,  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  about  75  apple 
and  a  few  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  rail,  wire 
and  stone,  in  fair  condition.  Sixteen- 
room  house  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: horse  barn,  30x40,  good  condition; 
cow  barn,  30x40,  fair  condition;  gran- 
ary, hay  barn  and  wood  shed.  Hopse 
and  bams  watered  by  well,  fields  by 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  Dusiness. 
Price,  $2,800.  Terms,  $1,200  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Wm.  M. 
Hakes,  owner,  Gubertsville,  N.  Y. 

No.  886. —  Fann  of  113  acres,  located 
2Ms  miles  from  Gilbertsville  P.  O.,  R.  D.; 

3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Rock- 
weUs  Mills  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
Protestant  church ;  2'/^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  3  miles  from  lailk  station  and 

4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, hilly  but  good.  Nearest  village, 
Norwich,  population  7,422,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  General  sur- 
face, somewhat  hilly,  sloping  to  west. 
Nature  of  soil,  red  shale,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  13;  hardwood,  chestnut  and 
pine.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  100  ap- 
ple, 10  pear,  few  plum  and  cherry  trees 
and  grape  vines.  Best  adapted  to  hav, 
com  and  oats.  Fifteen-room  house  m 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  cow 
bam,  30x52,  with  basement,  ell  20x40; 
horse  barn  30x40,  with  basement;  hoff 
pen,  poultry  house  '20x30;  large  wood 
house,  stone  house  all  in  good  condition. 


House  watered  by  well  and  cistern, 
bams  by  well  and  spring,  fields  by 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  W.  M.  Hakes, 
owner,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

No.  887. —  Farm  of  24  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Holmesville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station;  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 
R.  R.  (New  Berlin  branch);  %  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  ^  mile  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory;  6  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highway,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Norwich,  population 
7,422,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  General  surface,  rolling, 
level  and  hilly.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  and  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  12;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 12;  acres  tillable,  16.  Fruit,  30 
apple,  25  cherry,  pear  and  plum  trees, 
and  strawberries.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farm  crops.  Fences,  board  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  9  rooms, 
modern,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: new  bam,  28x40,  with  basement 
and  gambrcl  roof,  6  stanchions,  3  box 
stalls.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
running  water,  fields  by  river.  The  farm 
is  on  Unadilla  river,  affording  fishing. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  as  arranged.  Ad- 
dress Harriet  Weaver,  owner,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  or  R.  A.  Borland,  aeent,  room  3, 
Cook  Block,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  888. —  Farm  of  210  acres;  located 
V/^  miles  from  Gilbertsville  P.  0.;  6% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Mt.  Up- 
ton on  line  cf  N.  Y.,  0.  A  W.  R.  R.j 
%  mile  from  school;  1^^  miles  from 
Protestant  churches  and  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  6Vi  miles 
from  milk  station  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  -Oneonta,  population 
about  9,497,  17  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,165  feet.  Soil, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  about  140;  in 
natural  pasture,  about  25.  Acres  till- 
able, 180.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  long  piazza.  Outbuildings:  horse 
barn,  30x50;  barn,.  40^^x30;  hay  barn, 
30x50,  with  shed  attached,  18x60;  corn 
house;  milk  house;  storage  house, 
26x34;  granary,  20x26;  ice  house,  15x30; 
hog  and  poultry  house,  20x30;  milk 
house,  10x10.  Watered,  house  and  barn 
hy  running  water;  fields,  by  springs.  A 
brook  runs  through  farm.    Occupied  by 
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tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives 
in  New  York  city  euid  cannot  attend  to 
farm.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $2,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Will  sell 
dairy  also,  if  purchaser  desires.  Address 
F.  E.  Brewer,  owner,  41 .  Hamilton  ave- 
nue, New  Brighton,  New  York.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  CHEBBT  YALLET 
Population  1,706 

No.  889. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  4  miles 
frona  Cherry  Valley  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2; 
3  miles  from  railwav  station  at  Sharon 
Springs,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface,  mostly  level.  Soil,  limestone, 
good.  Acres  in  timber,  35,  beech,  maple, 
ash  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
also  currants  and  blackberries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  corn, 
hops,  etc.  House,  40x26,  14  rooms,  attio 
and  wood  house.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
20x44,  with  shed,  18x30;  wagon  house, 
24x45;  pig  pen,  15x20;  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Telephone  in  house.  Tenant 
house  and  barn  on  farm.  Watered, 
house  by  well;  barns,  by  well  and 
sp.in-s;  fields,  by  spring.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price  $4,000. 
Address  John  D.  Lynk,  owner,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF   EDMESTON 
Population  1,567 

No.  890. —  Farm  of  42  acres ;  in  village 
of  Edmeston,  on  line  of  N.  ¥.,  0.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  graded  school ;  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist churches;  condensing  plant  in 
village.  State  road.  Nearest  cities, 
Oneonta  and  Norwich,  24  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,232  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam, 
very  strong  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  17;  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  winter  and  fall 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas  and  hay.  Fences, 
board  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
Large  2-8tory  house,  with  2. wings,  hot 
water  heat,  hot  and  cold  water  through- 
out, $1,500  in  plumbing,  nicely  painted, 
large  lawn.  Barns:  84x40,  slate  roof, 
cost  $2,000  to  build,  modern ;  another 
barn,  30x40,  fine  repair;  large  granary, 
in  fine  repair.  Watered,  house,  by  city 
water;  barns,  by  running  water;  'fields, 
by  running  water  and  living  spring.     7 


miles  from  Unadilla  river.  A  fine  small 
farm  in  village.  There  is  a  flat  at  end 
of  street  with  26  building  lots  ready  to 
sell  and  open  up.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  business 
interests  elsewhere.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  cash,  balance  long  term  of  years 
at  5%.  Address  A.  H.  Medbury,  owner, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.    891. —  Farm   of    150   acres;    2% 
miles  from  Edmeston  P.  0.;  2^^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Edmeston,  on 
line   of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;   i^   mile  from 
school;    2^    miles    from    Baptist    and 
Methodist     churches,     butter      factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk   station   and   con- 
densing plant.     Highways,  good,  on  a 
grade,  but  not  bad  hills.     Nearest  vil- 
lage,  Edmeston,  population   700.     Sur- 
face of   farm,   meadows   slope   to  east. 
Soil,  very  productive.     Acres  in  meadow, 
40;   in  natural  pasture,  70;   in  timber, 
40,   maple,   beech   and   hemlock.     Acres 
tillable,  40.     Fruit,  fairly  good  orchard 
of     50     trees,     various     kinds.       Best 
adapted  to  com,  oats  and  hay.    Fences, 
mostly  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition. 
Fourteen-room  house,  in  good  condition. 
•New   barn,   32x70,    with   concrete   floor, 
swing   stanchions    for   30   head;    2  box 
stalls,  4  horse  stalls,  roofed  w^ith  best 
grade  of  metal  shingles;   silo;   4  other 
buildings.     Watered,  house,  by  spring; 
fields,  by  never-failing  springs.    Reason 
for   selling,   owner   has   other   business. 
Price,  $4,500.     Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance 5  years  at  5%.     Address  Clarence 
Talbot,   owner,   Edmeston,   N.   Y. 

No.  892.— Farm  of  240  acres;  %  mile 
from  Edmeston  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  Vi  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  */^  mile  from  Borden's  con- 
densed milk  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9,497, 
24  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level 
and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet 
Soil,  loam,  very  strong.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in 
timber,  55,  hemlock,  maple  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  •to  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  with 
wing,  large,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: basement  bam,  109x32,  concrete 
floors  all  through,  stable  room  for  44 
head  of  cattle;  2  silos,  140-ton  capacity; 
shed,  100  feet,  with  hay  loft  above; 
4  outbuildings;  all  in  good  repair. 
Watered,  house   and  barn,  by   running 
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water;  fields,  by  living  streams.  Thn 
farm  is  6  miles  from  Unadilla  river. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  is  in  business  in  Michigan.  There 
iB  $5,000  worth  of  hemlock  and  $2,000 
worth  of  hardwood  timber  on  farm;  125 
tons  of  hay  were  cut  last  year.  Price, 
$50  per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  long  time  at  5%  interest.  Ad- 
dress A.  H.  Medbury,  owner,  Edmeston, 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  EXETEB 
Population  1»067 

No.  893. —  Farm  of  113  acres,  adjoining 

the    village  of   Exeter  Center;    2   miles. 

from  Schuyler  Lake  on  line  of  O.  &  M. 

Valley  R.   R.;    store  and  post-office  on 

the     land;    close    to    good    school    and 

churches.     Very  desirable  property   for 

summer  home.     On  a  good  road;   in  a 

fine    location.     Five   acres   of    orchard. 

Very   fertile  soil.     House,  *  2  stories,  in 

good  condition,  35x40,  with  wing,  20x30. 

Barn,  good,  35x65,  with  new  addition; 

other     outbuildings,     hen     house,     etc. 

Watered   by    springs,    well   and   brook. 

Fences,    good.      Price,    $4,000.      Terms, 

$2,000  cash,  balance  on  time.     Address 

P.  J.  Horan,  owner,  Exeter,  N.  Y. 

No.  894. —  Farm  of  114  acres;  located 
6   miles   from   Richfield  Springs   P.   O., 
R.  D.  No.  6;  3  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Schuyler  Lake  on  line  of  O.  & 
H.    R.    R.;    l^    miles   from    school;    3 
miles    from   churches;    1^    miles   from 
cheese  factory  and  3  miles  from  milk 
station.     Highways,  rather  hilly.     CTen- 
eral  surface,  rather  hilly  pastures  with 
sloping  meadow.    Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;   in   timber,  34, 
hard  and  soft.    Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
15  apple  and  2  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to     hay,     grain,     potatoes     and     corn. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,    24x50,    fair    condition.      Barn, 
28x90,   fair  condition,  hop  kiln,  24x36, 
good  condition.    House  watered  by  well, 
fields  by  creek   and   springs.     Schuyler 
Lake,  2  miles  distant.     Reason  for  sell- 
ing, old  age.    Price,  $2,000.    Terms,  $500 
cash,    balance    on    mortgage.      Address 
Mrs.  Mary  Branigan,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Richfield    Springs,    N.    Y. 

No.  89^. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Exeter  Center  P.  O.;  4^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Schuyler 
Lake  on  line  of  O.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  church;  4 
miles  froif  butter  factory;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  4  miles  from  milk 


station.  Highways,  ffood.  General  sur- 
face, rolling,  with  gradually  sloping  mea- 
dow. Nature  of  soil,  good,  fertile.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasJbure,  60; 
in  timber,  10,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
70.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  corn  and  hops. 
Fence?,  mostly  barbed  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  1^  stories,^  frame,  in  good 
condition,  wing  20x30.  Outbuildings: 
barn  30x40,  one  20x30-,  in  fair  condition, 
hop  kiln,  good  condition,  and  other  build- 
ings. House  watered  by  well,  well  near 
bams,  fields  by  spring  and  -creek.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Daniel  Horan,  owner,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  896. —  Farm  of  2  acres;  located  6 
miles  from  Richfield  Springs  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  5;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Schuyler  Lake  on  line  of  O.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory 
and  3  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Soil,  good.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  2.  Acres 
tillable,  2.  Fruit,  4  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  com.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
28x30,  2  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam  18x14,  good  condition, 
poultry  house,  in  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  well.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age.  Price,  $400.  Terms,  $50  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  ^Ua 
J.  Baker,  owner,  Garrettsville,  N.  Y, 

No.  897. —  Farm  of  4%  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Schuyler  Lake  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
O.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches;  20  rods  from 
cheese  factory  and  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Richfield  Springs,  population  1,503, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  tillable,  4. 
Fruit,  24  apple  and  4  pear  trees,  2  grape 
vines.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
20x24,  wing  12x18,  newly  shingled  and 
papered.  House  watered  by  spring, 
fields  by  spring.  Reason  for  selling,  old 
age.  Price,  $700.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Maria  Niles,  owner,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   HABTWICK 

Population  1,813 

No.  898. —  Farm  of  190  acres;  located 
1%    miles    from    Hartwick    P.    0.    and 
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railway  eftation,  on  line  of  O.  &  M. 
R.  R.;  i^  miles  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  churches  and  %  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  State  road 
within  ^  mile.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  76;  in  timber,  30, 
variety.  Fruit,  275  apple  trees  and 
other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming.  .Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  dairy  barn  40x70,  horse 
barn,  another  large  barn,  poultry  house, 
hog  house,  granary,  work  shop,  silo  and 
horse  barn.  Watered,  house  has  running 
water,  barns  by  running  water,  fields 
by  spring  and  brooks.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $8,500.  *  Terms,  ^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Stock  and  tools 
can  be  purchased  with  place.  Address 
Anderson  F.  Lathrop,  Hartwick,  N.  Y., 
owner,  or  W.  E.  Head  Farm  Agency, 
brokers,  114  Arcade  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  LAUBENS 
Population  1,458 

No.  899. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  2  miles 
from  Laurens  P.  O.  and  railway  station 
at  Laurens  on  line  of  Oneonta  &  Mo- 
hawk Electric  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
church  and  milk  station;  1  mile  from 
school.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,497,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail.  Surface,  rolling. 
Soil,  good*  mellow  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  25,  pine,  hemlock,  beech  and 
maple.  About  145  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
16x40;  wing,  24x32;  summer  kitchen, 
16x16,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  44x74. 
Watered,  house,  by  pump;  barns,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
creek.  Within  2  miles  of  Gilbert  s  lake. 
About  $1,000  worth  of  timber  on  the 
place.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $4,000.  With  stock,  tools,  farm 
machinery  and  crops,  price  $5,200. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  A.  H.  Knight,  owner, 
Laurens,  N.  Y. 

No.  900. —  Farm  of  142  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Laurens  P..  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  O.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9,497, 
9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.     General  surface,  rolling.    Na- 


ture of  soil,  good.  Acres  in  timber,  30, 
hardwood,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  plenty  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  good.  House,  good  condition. 
Bam,  good  condition.  House  watered  br 
spring,  bams,  by  spring  and  fields  bj 
spring.  Brown's  L^e,  2  miles  distant 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price. 
$3,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Mrs. 
Briftk,  owner,  Laurens,  N.  Y\,  or  L 
Kirkegaard,  broker,  Laurens,  N.  Y, 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  901. —  Farm  of  175  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Mt.  Vision  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  O.  &  H.  R.  R.: 
%  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches  and  \^  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta. 
population  9,497,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  goodcreea 
bottom.  Acres  in  timber,  12,  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  enough  for 
family  use.  Best  adapted  to  all  crop& 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  all  modern  improvements.  Barn, 
large,  in  excellent  condition.  House 
watered  by  springs,  bams  by  springs 
and  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  VV.  Bard, 
owner,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  f.,  or  L.  Kirke- 
gaard, broker,  Laurens,   N.  Y. 

No.  902. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Laurens  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Otaego  k  Herkimer 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  4  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  butt^T  factory: 
3^  miles  from  cheese  factory;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population 
9,497,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and-  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level 
and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  .  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  30.  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  com,  oats, 
millet,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House.  U 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
cow  bam,  horse  bam,  hen  house,  ice  box. 
granary,  etc.  Watered  by  well,  8prinsr> 
and  creeks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Farm 
40  rods  from  Gilbert's  Lake.  Reason 
for  selling  owner  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,500  down*  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Milton 
Brown,  owner,  Laurens,  N.  Y,,  R.  D.  1. 
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No.  903. —  Fann  of  75  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Laurens  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Oifeonta 
&  Herkimer  trolley;  H  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Episcopal  church;  1^ 
miles  from  butter  factory;  5  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9^497,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  30; 
in  timber,  5,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
55.  Fruit,  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grains  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
new  bam,  34x64;  silo,  poultry  house 
and  machine  shed.  House,  bam  and 
fields  watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
too  much  land.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash.  Address  C.  W.  Peaslee, 
owner,  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  Hauberg, 
agent,  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  904. —  Farm  of  310  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Laurens  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Oneonta 
&  Herkimer  trolley;  %  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  Episcopal  church;  2V^ 
miles  from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
way, hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,497,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow;  150;  in 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  60,  hardwood 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit, 
plenty  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  grains  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
rail  and  stone.  House,  large,  brick  in 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings :  large  barn 
and  machine  shed,  in  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  running  water,  barns 
by  brooks,  fields  by  stream  and  brook. 
Gilbert's  Lake,  1  mile  distant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  too  much  land. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  0\^^le^  will  rent 
with  option  to  buy.  Address  A.  D. 
Smith,  owner,  R  D.,  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  or 
M.  Hauberg,  agent  Laurens,  N.  Y. 

No.  905. —  Farm  of  152  acres;  located 
V(j  mile  from  Laurens  P.  O.,  R.  1).  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  *  \V.  R.  R. ;  Y2  nuile  from  school 
and  churches;  \^  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory   and   milk    station.      Nearest   city, 


Oneonta^  population  9,497,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  slightly  rolling,  slopes  to 
east.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  110;  in 
pasture,  10;  '  in  timber,  30,  hemlock, 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  122. 
Fruit)  65  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  30x40,  11  rooms,  2  stories, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x50,  good  condition;  wagon  house, 
30x30;  granary,  hen  house,  etc.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  springs,  fields 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  wishes  smaller  place.  Price, 
$4,300.  Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  on 
time.  Address  N.  C.  Jensen,  owner, 
Laurens,  N*   Y.     Route  1. 

No.  906. —  Farm  of  72  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Laurens  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  trolley  station  on  line  of  Oneonta 
&  Herkimer  railway;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  Mi  mile  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  2^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  proposed  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Oneonta,  population  9,497,  9  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  12,  hardwood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  sufficient  for 
family  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone,  rail 
and  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  8 
,  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings  t 
barn,  28x50,  in  fair  condition;  hen 
house  and  machine  shed.  House  and 
•bam  watered  by  well;  fields  by  spring 
and  brook.  Reason  for  selling,  'owner's 
ill  health.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Joseph  Clark,  owner,  14  River  street, 
Oneopta,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  Hauberg,  agent, 
Laurens,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.   1. 

No.  907. —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Laurens  V.  0.,  R.  \).  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Otsego 
&  Herkimer  R.  R. ;  ^2  naile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  V^  miles  from 
milk  station;  4  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,497,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Snr- 
faee  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about 
1,700  feet.  Soil,  some  fair,  some  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  36;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 38;  in  timber,  12,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  70.     Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
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plums,  cherries  and  grapes.  Best 
adapt^  to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  30x25,  2  stories.  Out- 
buildings: ham,  36x38,  with  stone  base- 
ment; hen  house,  20x40;  wood  shed, 
12x24.  Watered,  house,  by  rjmning 
water;  barns  and  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Beason  for  selhng,  ill 
health.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  %  down, 
balance  on  time.  Address  C.  A.  Brown- 
ell,  owner,  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN   OF   MABTLAND 
Population  1,852 

No.  908.-^  Farm  of  159  acres;  2^ 
miles  from  Maryland  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  at  Maryland  on  line  of  D.  &  H, 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  church  and  milk  stsftion.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
population,  9,497,  14^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
wide  valley,  nearly  level,  with  pastures 
on  hillside.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  62;  in  natural  pasture,  57;  in 
timber,  40,  maple,  beech,  chestnut  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  108.  A  few 
fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
oatp,  buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  in  fair  condition.  Large  frame 
house,  in  good  condition,  but  needs 
painting.  Two  large  barns,  one  in  good 
condition  and  one  in  fair  condition; 
large  hen  house  and  sap  house.  Run- 
ning water  in  house.  Nine  miles  from 
Otsego  Lake;  2  miles  from  Crumhorn 
Lake.  Trout  brook  on  farm.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the  town 
of  Maryland  and  would  be  suitable  for 
summer  home.  Reason  for  selling,  death 
of  husband.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms^ 
$1,350  on  mortgage,  balance  cash.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  E.  G.  Brown,  owner,  Worces- 
ter, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  909. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Schenevus  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railroad  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3^  miles 
from  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good,  part 
state  road.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  16 
miles  distant,  population  9,497,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Altitude,  about 
1,600  feet.  Soil,  some  slate,  mostly 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural 
pasture,  5;  in  timber,  10,  hard  and  soft 
wood,  chestnut  and  pine«  Acres  tillable, 
20.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
berries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  some  rail  and  some 
wire,  good.  House,  28x30,  fair  condition. 


Watered,  house,  by  running  water;  bariL, 
by  brook;  fields,  by  spring  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  too  far  away  to  attend  to 
fann.  Price,  $600.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Manley  E.  Clark,  owner,  Sussex, 
N.  J. 

No.  910. —  Farm  of  225  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Schenevus  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 : 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Schenevus  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  B.;  1 
mile  from  high  school;  ^  mile  from 
country  school;  1  mile  ironi  Catholic* 
and  Protestant  churches;  1^  miles 
from  milk  station;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  level.  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,300  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loara. 
Acres  in  meadow,  110;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30;  in  timber,  35,  mixed;  acres 
tillable,  200.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  large,  good  condition. 
Old  style,  roomy  barns.  Watered,  house 
and  bams  by  running  spring  water; 
fields,  by  springs  and  streams.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  $10,000.  Address  S. 
Hubbard  Estate,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    MIDDLEFIELD 
Population  1,949 

Na  911. —  Farm  of  250  acres;  2  miles 
from  Roseboom  and  6  miles  from  Cherrr 
Valley  railway  station,  on  the  D.  &  U. 
R.  R.  Soil,  black  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  pasture,  100;  timber,  50. 
House,  large,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: 3  large  bams;  1  cow  stable, 
1  large  horse  barn,  new  cow  bam;  hog 
house  and  hen  house  with  concrete 
floors;  new  silo  erected  this  year. 
Watered  by  creek,  wells  and  springs. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  Rea- 
sonable price.  Terms,  moderate.  Ad- 
dress T.  &  W.  Cunningham,  owners, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5. 

'  No.  912.— Farm  of  163  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Cooperstown  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  churches; 
2^  miles  from  butter  factory;  2^milea 
from  cheese  factory  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways/  good.  General  sui* 
face,  part  level  and  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  m«>adow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber, 
20,  young,  all  kinds;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples  and  other  varieties.  Best 
adapted  to  hops,  €om,  potatoes  and  all 
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kinds  of  grain.  Fences,  part  wire  and 
other  material.  House,  large,  and  small 
tenant  house.  Outbuildings:  3^  large 
barns,  hop  house,  and  other  buildings. 
House  watered  by  spring;  bams,  by- 
spring;  fields,  by  Rea  Cr^.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $3,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  A.  O.  Par- 
sliall,  owner,  Cloopexftown,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    MOBBIS 
Population  1,43^ 

No.  913. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Morris  P.  0.;  >6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  New  Berlin,  on 
line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  5  miles  from  milk 
station;  2^  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant;  \^  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,600  feet.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  8,  good  for  firewood,  hard; 
acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  30  trees  in  all, 
mostly  apples,  a  few  pears  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  buckwheat 
and  barley.  Fences,  wire  and  wood, 
good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  large  barn  wjth 
3  horse  stalls  and  6  sow  stanchions,  2 
hay  mows,  2  wagon  sheds,  hen  house 
and  hog  house.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $1,350. 
Terms,  cash.  Owner  will  sell  Stock  and 
tools  if  desired.  Address  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Simpson,  owner.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  914. —  Farm  of  115  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Morris  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
9  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Berlin,  on  line  of  Ontario  &  Western 
R.  R.;  1^2  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  IV^  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  Near- 
est city,  On^onta,  14  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 9,497.  General  surface,  level.  Al- 
titude, 1,160  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
in  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  20,  beech,  ash 
and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
over  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn  and  grains.  Fences,  barbed  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  large 
woodshed,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
main  bam,  30x60;  wagon  house,  20x30. 
Sheds,  straw  barn,  granary,  all  in  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  spring  and 
wells;  barns,  by  springs;  fields,  by  brook 
and  spring.    Occupied  by  owner.    Price 


$4,000.  Terms,  ^  casli,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Galen  F.  Lull, 
owner,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

No.  015. —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Morris  P.  O.;,10^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  New  Berlin  on 
line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2  miles 
from  school;  2%  miles  from  churches;  1 
mile  from  butter  factory;  2^  miles  Irom 
cheese  factory,  and  10%  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber, 
50,  good  hickory,  chestnut,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  wheat,  rye  and  corn.  Fences, 
^  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  good  size, 
in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  cow 
barn,  78x26;  horse  barn,  26x30.  House 
watered  by  2  wells,  barns  by  spring  and 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  John  A.  Light, 
owner,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  Box  165.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  916. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Morris  P.  O.;  4%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  New  Berlin,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  and  U.  V.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
church;  3  miles  from  butter  factory;  3 
miles  from  cheese  factory;  4^  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Norwich,  population  7,422, 14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highways  General 
surface,  hilly.  Altitude,  1,800  feet. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture, 
45;  in  timber,  5,  hemlock  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  30  apple  trees 
and  some  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  fair  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  basement 
barn,  62x30,  good  condition;  poultry 
house,  hop  house,  fair  condition.  House 
watered  by  spring,  fields  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
$800  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress W.  M.  Lampher,  owner,  Morris, 
N.  Y. 

No.  917. —  Farm  of  133  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  South  New  Berlin  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  U.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3^ 
miles  from  churches  and  3^  miles  from 
butter  factory;  1^  miles  from  cheese 
factory    and    3^   miles    from   Borden's 
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milk  station.  Highways,  hilly,  good 
condition.  Nearest  village,  Norwich, 
population  7,422,  10^2  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  and  red.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
33,  20  acres  of  hemlock  and  hardwood, 
200  yoimg  maples  (sugar)  and  13  acres 
of  second  growth  timber.  Acres  tillable, 
70.  Fruit,  6  pear,  12  cherry,  4  plum  and 
20  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, corn,  grain  and  hay.  Fences, 
mostly  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
Large  house,  in  good-  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barns,  in  good  condition,  newly 
built  lean-to,  cow  stable  for  18  head  of 
stock,  lar^e  horse  barn,  wagon  house, 
milk  house,  2  poultry  houses,  2  silos  and 
eranary.  House  watered  by  well,  barns 
by  spring  and  well,  and  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
too  much  land.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  George  H.  Wells,  owner. 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  918. —  Farm  of  80  acres,  located 
7  miles  from  Laurens  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  O.  &  H. 
trolley;  ^  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  churches;  i/^  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2%  miles  from  cheese  factory;  10 
miles  from  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Near- 
est city,  Oneonta,  population  9,407,  12 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,825  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  35 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
30,  in  timber,  15,  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  a  few  pear,  apple  and 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  peas. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: basement  barn,  36x46; ;  silo,  3 
poultry  houses,  1,  12x12,  1,  12x30,  1, 
14x20;  granary,  12x14,  all  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House  watered  by  well,  barns,  by 
well,  and  fields  by  springs.  Butternut 
Creek,  2%  miles  distant.  Occupied  b^ 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $1,200  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  A.  E. 
Eaton,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 

No.  919. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  South  New  Berlin  P.  O., 
K.  D.  No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  4  miles  from  milk  station  and  5 
miles  from  condensing  plant.    Highways, 


good  dirt  roads.  Nearest  Tillage,  Nor- 
wich, population  7,422,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  5o;  in 
timber  10,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  25  apple,  6 
pear,  3  plum,  2  clftrry.  trees  and  1  crab 
apple  tree.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  2  stories 
with  bay  window,  painted.  Outbuild- 
ings: basement  barn,  36x62;  granary, 
tool  house,  16x32;  milk  house,  poultry 
house,  ice  house  and  hog  pen.  House 
watered  by  wells,  bams  by  well  and 
brook,  fields  by  brook  and  springs.  Una- 
dilla  river,  4  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  healtlL 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Leander  J. 
Moffett,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  South  New 
BerUn,  N.  Y. 

No.  920. —  Farm  of  80  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  Morris  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  South 
New  Berlin  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  3Vi  miles 
from  churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  4 
miles  from  milk  station  and  0  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  fairly 
good.  General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
stony  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in 
natural  ^pasture,  30;  in  timber,  15,  hem- 
lock, pine,  ash  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  35  apple  and  5  crab 
apple  trees,  also  gooseberries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  rail,  wall  and  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  main  part  28x32,  with 
wing  14x19,  fair  condition,  house 
24x29.  Barn,  26^36,  good  roof,  and 
outbuilding,  20x30,  poor  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  bams  by  well, 
fields  by  spring.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $1,000.  Term^ 
$600  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Vern  Harrison,  owner,  Hobart, 
N.  Y. 

No.  921. —  Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Morris  P.  O.;  8  miles  from 
railway  station  at  New  Berlin  on  line 
of  N,  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Protestant  churches, 
butter  factory  and  milk  station;  3  milts 
from  cheese  factory;  8  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9,497, 
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14  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,103 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  iii  meadow,  13; 
in  natural  pasture,  3.  Acres  tillable, 
16.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  nearly  neW.  House,  9 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  34x18;  barn,  40x20;  bam,  14x24. 
Watered  by  well  and  brook.  Butternut 
Creek,  10  rods  from  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  _Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
one-halt  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  A.  J.  Wightman,  owner, 
Morris,  N.  Y.    Owner  wiU  rent. 

Xo.  922. —  Farm  of  144  acres;  located 
Vn  mile  from  Morris  P.  O.;  7%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  New  Berlin  on 
line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
i:>chool,  butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches;  7  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9,497, 
14  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,300 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  72;  in  natural 
pasture,  52;  in  timber,  20,  beech,  maple, 
hemlock  and  pine.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  75  apple  and  10  plum  trees  and  1 
grape  vine.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat,  barley,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  11 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x56,  with  basement;  horse  bam, 
26x40,  new;  hog  house  and  hen  house. 
Running  water  at  house  and  barns. 
Brook  runs  through  length  of  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms  to 
suit  purchaser.  Address  E.  W.  Davis, 
owner,  Morris,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  NEW  LISBON 

Population  1,039 

No.  923. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Garrettsville  P.  O.,  on  R.  D. 
3  from  New  Berlin.  Soil,  loam,  very 
productive.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  pas- 
ture, 30;  timber,  10.  There  are  locust 
trees  on  the  farm  which  nearly  pay  for 
the  place.  House,  32x25.  Basement 
barn,  36x46;  cow  barn,  20x40;  granary; 
hen  house;  hog  house.  Watered  by 
never-failing  spring,  piped  to  house  and 
barns.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and  locust 
trees.  Price,  $1,700,  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress Henry  Hnoch,  owner,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  8. 


No.  924. —  Farm  of  119  acres,  located 
2h^  miles  from  Mt.  Vision  P.  0.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  0.  &  H.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches;  2^  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2^  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,497,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reacned  by  rail  or  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Altitude,'  1,500 
feet.  Acres  in  timber,  35,  pine,  hemlock 
and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  75. 
Fruit,  enough  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  good.  House,  large,  good 
condition.  Two  barns,  good  condition. 
House  w^atered  by  wells  and  spring, 
bams  by  spring,  and  fields  by  spring. 
Brown's  Lake,  1^  miles  distant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  has  other  farms.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Carl  Wordlund, 
owner,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  Kirk^aard, 
broker,  Laurens,  N.  Y.  Owner  wiU  rent 
with  option  to  buy. 

N5.  925. —  Farm  of  230  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Mount  Vision  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Oneonta 
&  Herkimer  trolley;  %  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  4  miles 
from  butter  and  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highway,  slightly  hilly,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population,  9,497, 
12  miles  distant,  reacned  by  highway 
and  trolley.  General  surface  of  farm, 
gently  rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow^,  70;  in  pasture,  100;  in  tim- 
ber, 60,  hardwood  and  hemlock;  acres 
•tillable,  160.  Fruit,  about  60  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  two  miles  of 
woven  wire.  House,  frame,  about 
20x35  (2  houses,  frame) ;  barn,  25x100, 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  brook,  fields  by  brooks.  Near 
Gilbert's  Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Lease  expires  March  1,  1915,  contract 
by  month.  Owner  lives  in  Oneonta,  in 
other  business.  Price,  $2,900.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress L.  Huntington,  owner,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  or  M.  Hauberg,  agent,  Laurens, 
N.  Y. 

No.  926. —  Farm  of  230  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Mt.  Vision  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Otsego  &  Herkimer  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school  and  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from 
Baptist  church;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good* 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9^7, 
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16  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway,  burface  of  farm  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural 
pasture,  95;  in  timber,  60,  hemlock, 
Basswood,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  130. 
Fruit,  grapes,  cherries,  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  com  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  wire  with  locust 
posts.  House,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  bam,  36x90;  hen  house, 
12x50;  granary  and  wagon  house,  36x40, 
good  condition.  Running  water  at  house 
and  bam.  Occupied  by  owner.'  Beason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  and  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  Jas.  K.  Reynolds,  owner,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

TOWN  OP  OTEGO 
Population  1,699 

No.  927. —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Otego  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  churches;  3^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Milk  taken  from  farm  by  buyers' 
route.  All  macadamized  road  to  farm 
except  1  mile.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
population  9,497,  7  miles  distant.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  sloping  to  east.  Soil,  red- 
dish loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in 
pasture,  40 ;  in  timber,  15,  mostly  second 
growth,  from  6  to  8  years  old.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  good  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
hay  and  com.  Fences,  wire  and  stone. 
House,  10  rooms,  can  be  arranged  for 
two  families.  Outbuildings:  barn,  40x70; 
barn,  30x40,  good  condition,*  all  prac- 
tically new  roofs;  hen  house,  hog  house 
and  milk  housa  ^Vatered,  running  wa- 
ter to  buildings  by  several  never-failing 
springs.  Occupiea  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  $4,800.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  R.  R.  Lacey,  owner,  17  Mill 
street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.     Will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  OTBEOO 
Population  4,287 

No.  928. —  Farm  of  230  acres;  3  miles 
from  Otego  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Otego  and  Wells- 
bridge,  on  line  of  D.  &  U.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  Methodist. 
Baptist,  Presbyterian  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good,  .  part 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
population  9,497,  12  miles  distant, 
reached     by     rail     and     State     road. 


Surface  of  farm,  rolling  upland,  facing 
east.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  red 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,    155;    in    timber,    2£»,    second 

frowth  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  100. 
ruit,  35  apple  and  12  plum  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and 
hops.  Fencesi  stone  wall  and  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  partly- 
new.  Basement  bam,  40x75,  new,  con- 
crete floor  in  stables.  Stable  for  45  eow?^, 
wagon  house,  5  horse  stalls;  cow  bam, 
with  silo,  10x28.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  by  spring  near  bam,  fields  by 
brook  and  springs.  One  mile  from  Sus- 
quehanna river.  A  very  productive 
farm,  good  location,  wintered  48  coWs 
last  winter  and  had  10  tons  of  hay  left. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  f6,000. 
Terms,  one-half  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage.      Address   J.  E.  Southard,  owner, 

Otego,  n;.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  PITTSFIEU) 
Population  917 

No.  929. —  Farm  of  98  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Berlin,  on  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  Protestant  church;  4  mile« 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  condens- 
ing plant;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,497,  17  miles  dis- 
tant, reach^  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,30  feet.  Soil, 
hard  pan  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  23; 
hemlock,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  till- 
able, 50.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  oata,  peas  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  20x26,  with  wing, 
18x30.  Basement  bam,  34x60,  good  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well,  anring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Keason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,200.  Terms,  %  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Addresa  David  H.  Webster, 
owner,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  R,  D.  Na  3. 

No.  930.— Farm  of  187  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  3,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  2  miles 
from  miUc  station  and  1%  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  level  and 
good.  Nearest  village,  New  Berlin, 
population  1,114,  2  miles  diatant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
somewhat  hilly.  Altitude,  1,250  feet 
Nature  of  soil^  hard  pan  and  graveUy 


Fig.  311- — Bm-oiKOB  ok  Fabh  No.  927,  Town  of  Oteoo,  Otsego  County 


10.  312.—  GiMEBAL  View  of  Pabm  No,  927,  Town  of  Oteoo,  Otbeqo 
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loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural 
pasture,  80;  in  timber,  80,  hemlock, 
pine,  chestnut,  beech,  maple,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  76.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  berries.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  fair  condition. 
Two  houses,  one  of  7  rooms  and  one  of  8 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  basement  barn, 
.30x40;  horse  barn,  24x30;  granary, 
horse  barn,  hay  barn  and  Shops.  House 
has  running  water  and  well,  barns  same, 
fields  watered  by  spring  and  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  cash,  or 
part  mortgage.  Address  W.  H.  Morse, 
owner,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  931. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
5  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highway,  good.  General  surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,650  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20,  beech, 
birch,  maple,  ash  and  hemlock.  ^  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Fruit,  120  trees, "  apples 
and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
hops,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  2%  stories,  11 
rooms,  painted,  2-family.  Outbuildings: 
basement  barn,  26x102;  wdgon  house, 
24x40;  granary,  14x20;  milk  house, 
shop,  hennery,  ice  house  and  store 
house.  House  watered  by  pump,  barns 
by  running  water,  fields  by  spring  and 
bTook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  not  able  to  work  farm.  Price, 
$3,200.  Terms,  $400  down,  with  $100 
first  year.  Address  Aden  J.  Angell, 
owner.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  932. —  Farm  of  74  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
O.  &  W.  and  U.  V.  Rys.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches  and  but- 
ter factory;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
5  miles  from  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population 
9,497,  13  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level, 
some  stone.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil, 
'loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  32;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  17;  mostly  hard- 
wood, some  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  45. 
Fruit,  pears,  apples,  plimis,  cherries  and 
strawberries.  Best  adapted  to  com,  po- 
tatoes and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  fair  .con- 
dition.   House,  6  rooms,  fair  condition. 


Outbuildings:  bam  26x48;  silo,  8x26; 
wagon  house,  20x30;  hen  house,  12x24; 
granary,  10x20,  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
a  smaller  farm.  Price,  $1,400.  Address 
Willis  Birdsall,  owner.  New  Berlin,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

TOWN  OF  BO8EB00M 

Population  885 

No.  933. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Roseboom  P.  O.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Cherry  Valley 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  %  mile  from  milk 
station.  Nearest  village,  Cooperstown, 
population  2,484,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  State  road.  Nature  of  soil, 
muck  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  80; 
in  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  30,  hemlock, 
ash  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
grain  and  corn.  Fences*  barbed  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  10 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
horse  barn  and  wagoii  house;  stable  for 
25  head;  sheep  barn;  silo;  hog  bouse; 
poultry  house.  House  watered  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields^  by 
springs  and  creek.  Cherry  Valley  Creek 
forms  boundary  on  side  of  farm.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%*  Ad- 
dress Harriet  Peeso,  owner,  Roseboom, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  WESTFOBD 

Population  803 

No.  934. —  Farm  of  211  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Westford  P.  0.;  8  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Schenevus  on 
line  of  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,.  State  road. 
Nearest  village,  Worcester,  6%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface,  part  hilly.  Acres  tillable,  180. 
Large  orchard  on  farm.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House, 
large,  in  goo(l  condition.  Outbuildings: 
bam,  60x32;  another,  40x25,  with  base- 
ments in  both,  good  condition.  Two  other 
barns  in  fair  condition.  Silo,  12x28. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  one-half  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  C.  E.  McRorie,  owner, 
Westford,  N.  Y. 

No.  935. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
11/^  miles  from  Westford  P.  O.;  9  miles 
from   railway   station   at   Schenevus   on 
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line  of  Delaware  ft  HudBon  R.  B.;  1^ 
miles  from  school  and  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  cheese  factory.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Worcester,  7  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  part  hilly. 
Acres  in  timber,  10,  maple  and  beech. 
Acres  tiUable,  80.  Fruit,  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  com,  potisitoes,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  House,  small,  fair  condition. 
Two  barns,  fair  condition,  House 
watered  by  well.  Unoccupied.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  work  farm. 
Address  A.  E.  Cummings,  owner.  West- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WOBCESIEB 
Population  2,185 

Na  936. —  Farm  of  337  acres;  2  miles 

from  Worcester  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 
House  and  bam  old.  First-class  spring 
water,  also  creek.  Part  cleared,  rest 
bein^  cleared  or  will  be  within  4  years, 
as  timber  has  been  sold.  Would  make 
a  good  sheep  farm.  Price,  $5,000.  Ad- 
dress Silas  W.  Ferguson,  owner,  Wor- 
cester, N.»Y. 

No.  937. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Worces- 
ter, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  2^^  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  slaty  but 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  oak,  beech^ 
maple  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  150  trees,  good  bearing.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  hops  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out^ 
buildings:  basement  barn,  36x50;  stalls 
for    22    head    of    cattle    besides    horses. 


Watered  by  well,  springs  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow  and  advanced  in  year^. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  part  cash,  bal 
ance  on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
Lucinda  White,  owner,  Worcester,  K.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  938.— Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Oharlotteville  P.  O.,  H.  D. 
No.  3;  5  mil^  from  railway  station  at 
Worcester  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  K.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory.  Nearest 
city,  Oneonta,  population  9,497,  21  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  good  higii- 
way.  General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravdiy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  56;  in  pasture. 
10;  in  timber,  20,  hemlock,  maple  and 
beech.  Acres  tillable,  56.  Fruit,  40 
apple  trees,  variety.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farm  crops.  Fences,  stone,  board 
and  wire,  good  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  24x28,  with  wing  28x30;  iKXK)d 
house,  12x15,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: bam,  30x40;  wing  for  stable  and 
manure  shed,  26x36;  wagon  and  horse 
bam,  '24x40,  with  basement  for  hoga 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  spring 
and  brook;  fields,  by  spring  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser 
at  5%.  Address  Geo.  W.  Smith,  owner, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  or  Melvin 
A.  Smith,  agent,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

No.  939. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  2  miles 
from  Worcester  P.  0.  and  station,  on 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.  Good  soil.  Sixty  acres 
pasture  and  meadow.  No  buildings. 
Spring  water.  Price,  $1,500..  Terms, 
easy.  S.  W.  Ferguson,  owner,  Worces- 
ter, N.  Y. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY 

Area,  241  square  miles.  Population,  14,665.  Annual  precipitation  J54.67  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.8°.     Number  of  farms,  973.    County  seat,  Carmel. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Con- 
necticut. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River  and  is  drained  by  the 
Croton  River  and  Peekskill  Creek. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  while  it  presents  scenery  only  a  part  of  the  soil  is  suit- 
able for  farming.  The  Matteawan  and  Peekskill  mountains  extend  into  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  the  county,  while  the  Taghkanic  Mountains  are  located  in  the 
eastern  part.  Between  these  ranges  i^  a  valley  three  or  four  miles  wide  with  black 
loam  soil.  This  valley  extends  from  the  northern  border  about  half  way  across 
the  county,  then  broadens  into  a  wide  undulating  plain  containing  black  and  gravelly 
loam.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Spring  and  extending  east  and  north  is  another 
valley  having  a  clay  loam  soil.  Among  its  features  of  interest  are  the  highlands 
of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Mahopac,  a  popular  summer  resort.  Marble  of  excellent 
quality  is  extensively  quarried  and  rich  mines  of  iron  ore  are  also  found.  The 
leading  crops  are  corn,  124,228  bushels;  oats,  19,022  bushels;  rye,  4,559  bushds; 
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potatoes,  85,494  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  29,087  tons.  Value  of  all  farm  property, 
^8,851,342,  an  increase  of  14.6  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade.  Domestic  animals 
are  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  8,425;  horses,  2,195;  swine,  2,392;  sheep,  1,220;  poultry, 
50,167;  milk  product,' 5,080,275  gallons;   receipts  of  dairy  products,  $583,016. 

The  county. is  traversed  by  the  Harlem  and  Putnam  divisions  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  ft 
H.  R.  R.  R.,  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  also  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  county. 
There  are  56  district  schools.  Drew  Seminary  and  Female  College  is  located  at 
Carmel.  Cold  Spring  has  a  large  iron  plant.  Many  poultrv  farms  a*re  located  in 
this  district.  There  are  six  agricultural  organizations  in  tne  county,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  promote  the  farmers'  interest. 


TOWN  OF  CABHEL 
Population  2,610 

No.  940.— Farm  of  182%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Carmd  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R.  State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  50;  in  timber,  30.  Acres  till- 
able, 100.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
or  garden  truck.  House,  small,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  good  size,  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house^  by  well  and 
spring;  bams,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other 
business.  Price,  $10,500.  Terms,  $5,500 
cash,  balanee  on  mortgage  at  5^%.  A 
fine  creek  forms  entire  eastern  boundary 
of  farm.  Address  Mr.  Barrett,  owner, 
care  Trust  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  or  H.  0.  Palen,  agent.  Highland, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  PHILLIP8T0WN 
Population  5,345 

No.  941. —  Farm  of  129  acres;  4  miles 
from  Kelsonville  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  4%  miles 
from  Cold  Spring  railway  station  on  line 
of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  the  Hudson 
river.  State  road.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 37;  in  timber,  12.  House,  56x60, 
needs  some  repairing.  Bam,  34x43,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  springs  and 
3  well&  Fences,  wall,  rail  and  wire,  in 
fair  condition.  This  farm  is  near  lakes, 
churches,  schobls  and  mills  and  is  located 
amidst  most  beautiful  scenery.  The 
land  is  good  and  very  productive. 
Would  make  a  beautiful  coimtry  resi- 
dence. Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress George  Wright,  owner.  Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 


TOWN   OF   PUTNAM    VALLEY 

Population  924 

No.  942. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Mahopac  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Mahopac  Falls 
on  line  of  Putnam  railway;  1  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Methodist  church; 
4  miles  from  milk  station.  Highwavs, 
part  State  road.  Nearest  city.  Peeks- 
kill,  population  15,245,  distant  10  miles, 
reached  by  highway  and  trolley.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  900  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  125,  all 
kinds,  some  virgin.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences, 
stone,  good  condition.  No  buildings. 
Three  nne  streams  through  the  prop- 
erty, has  fine  water  power.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  <)alan<!e  on 
mortgage.  Address  Chas.  D.  May,  owner, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

No.  943. —  Farm  of  50  acres,  located  3 
miles  from  Baldwin  Place  P.  0.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Putnam  rait- 
way;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Union  Chapel;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  part  State  road.  Near- 
est city,  Peekskill,  population  15,245, 
distant  7  miles,  reached  by  highway  and 
trolley.  General  surface,  generally  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  600  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  and  sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  5,  all 
kinds.  Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  100 
fine  apple  trees  and  other  fruit.  Adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  stone,  in 
good  condition.  House,  6  rooms,  frame 
and  stucco,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: good  barn  and  hennery,  all 
in  good  condition.  House  and  barn 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Chas.  D.  May,  owner,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y. 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Area,  650  square' miles.    Population,  132,276.    Annual  precipitation,  42.5  incheB. 
•     Annual  mean  temperature,  46  .     Number  of  farms,  3,654.     fcounty  seat,  Troy. 

Tills  county  is  favorably  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on 
Massachusetts  on  the  east  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  and  partly  mountainous,  the  Taconic  mountams 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The 
Hoosic  River  Valley  divides  these  into  separate  ranges. 

The  soil  of  this  valley  is  elay  and  gravelly  or  slaty  loam  with  hardpan  subsoil. 
The  range  of  hills  near  the  center  of  the  county  is  excellent  for  pasturage  and 
dairying,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  also  bringing  good  returns.  The  soil  of  this 
section  is  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Between  these  hilla  and  the 
Hudson  River  the  land  is  less  rolling  and  general  farming  is  profitably  conducted. 
The  reports  on  the  products  of  the  county  are  as  follows:  Corn,  408,503  bushels; 
oats,  516,979  bushels;  buckwheat,  81,974  bushels;  rye,  213,343  bushels;  potatoes. 
1,142,796  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  ^,129  tons.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  prc^ 
erty  is  $18,216,934.  This  is  an  increase  within  the  last  ten  years  of  19.1  per  cent. 
The  average  price  of  improved  land  in  the  county  is  $35.86  per  acre.  The  buildings 
in  this  county  are  worth  one  million  dollars  more  than  the  land.  There  are  farm;? 
that  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  buildings.  Domestic  animals  are 
reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  19,804;  horses,  8,666;  swine,  12,081;  sheep,  25.190: 
poultry,  184,489;  total  production  of  milk,  10,001,020  gallons;  the  receipts  from 
dairy  products  was  $1,198,481.  The  county  is  intersected  b^  tlie  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.. 
Fitchburg  and  the  branches  of  the  D.  &  H.  railroads  which  center  at  Troy.  The 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Emma  Willard  Female  Seminary  and  a  Catholic 
Theological  Seminary  are  located  at  Troy.  The  cities  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  and 
Hoosick  Falls  lie  within*  the  county  having  a  united  population  of  about  100,000 
people,  and  furnish  a  market  for  the  farm  products,  while  Albany  and  other  nearby 
cities  add  to  the  great  market  facilities*  of  the  county.  There  are  two  important 
electric  li/ies  from  Rensselaer  to  Hudson  and  from  Troy  to  Averill  Park  in  th<» 
center  of  the  county.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of  excelient 
water  affording  abundant  supply.  There  are  162  district  schools,  75  miles  of  state 
and  cdunty  roads,  1,202  miles  of  graded  and  improved  highways,  leaving  only  11 
miles  of  highway  in  the  county  not  improved.  The  soil  and  climate  are  excellent  for 
growing  apples  and  other  fruit.  The  farmers  of  the  county  have  organized  12 
different  societies  to  further  their  farming  interest. 

TOWN  OF  BEBLIN  fields  by  spring  and  stream.     Occupied 

Population  1,615  by  owner.    Reason  for  selling,  owner  ad- 

xr      fXAA       -c*           *oe-               ixj  vanced   in  age.     Price,  $1,000.     Terms, 

No.  944.- Fa™  of  25  acres,  located  ^^  ^^^   ^alsjice  on  mortgage  at  S^r. 

1%  miles  from  South  Berlin  P    0     1%  easy  payments.  Address  Fred  Willbrant, 

miles    from    rail>.^y    station    at    South  owner.   South   Berlin,  N.   Y.,  or  A.   O. 

Berlin,  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of  N.  Mattison,  agent,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Y.  C.  R.  R.;   1%  miles  from  school  and  >  -o      * 

milk  station;  1%  miles  from  Protestant  No.  945. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  2  miles 

churches     and     creamery.      Highways,  from  Berlin  P.  O.     R.  D.  and  railway 

good.    Nearest  city,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  17  station  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.;  2  miles 

miles   distant,   population   about  30,000,  from  school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 

reached  by  rail   and   highway.     Surface  butter  and  cheese  factory  and  condens- 

of  farm,  rolling.     Altitude,  about  1,500  ing  plant.     Nearest  city,  North  Adams, 

feet.      Soil,    gravelly    loam.      Acres    in  Mass.,   population  25,000,   13  miles  dis- 

meadow,   12;    in   natural  pasture,  6;  in  tant,    reached    by    rail     and    highway, 

timber,  7,  hardwood,  good.     Acres  till-  General  surface,  rolling  and  hilly.    Alti- 

able,   12.     Fruit,  40   apple  trees,   a  few  tude,   1,000  feet.     Nature  of  soil,  slate 

plums  and  pears.    Best  adapted  to  corn,  loam.    Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  pasture, 

potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  berries.     Fences,  80;   in  timber,  10;   maple,  be<M*h,  birch, 

wire  and  board,  good.     Huuse,  7  rooms.,  and  oak.     Acres  tillable,  75.     Fruit,  75 

Outbuildings:    barn,  20x26,  and   several  apple,  12  cherry,  12  plum  and  10  pear 
other      outbuildings,      good      condition.  •   trees.     Best  adapted  to  oats,  com,  pota- 

Watered,    house    and    barn    by    spring,  toes  and  buckwheat.    Fences,  wire,  fine 
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ondition.  House,  1  story,  11  rooms, 
;ood  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
•2x42;  wagon  house,  20x26;  poultry 
LOuse,  14x22;  hog  house,  all  in  good 
•ndition.  House  and  bam  watered  by 
pring,  fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by 
twner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  another 
arm.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
Iress  Henry  R.  Satterlee,  owner,  Berlin, 

;.  Y. 

No.  946. —  Farm  of  117  acres,  located 

1/^  miles  from  Berlin  P.  O.  and  railway 

itation  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;   1% 

niles     from    school;     1^     miles     from 

churches  and  condensing  plant.     High- 

ray?,  good.    General  surface,  hilly.    Na- 

ure  of  soil,  slate  and  cl  y  loam.    Acres 

n  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 

n   timber,   15,   maple,  sap  bush   of  400 

rees,    some    oak.      Acres     tillable,     65. 

'"ruit,   70  apple,   10  pear   and   7  cherry 

rees,    some    grapes.      Best    adapted    to 

»rn,   oats,   potatoes   and   hay.     Fences, 

vire,    fair   condition.     House,   9   rooms, 

air   condition.     Outbuildings:    barn  No. 

i,    36x40;    basement   barn,    24x30,    silo, 

voodshed,     workshop     and     2     poultry 

louses.     House  watered  by  well,   barns 

>y    spring,  fields   by  springs.     Occupied 

>y  owner.     Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 

?*rice,    $1,700.      Terms,    on    application. 

Vddress    C.    F.    Collins,    owner,    Berlin, 

^.  Y. 

No.  947. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
t  miles  from  South  Berlin  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
ind  railway  station  on  line  of  ^Rutland 
division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  K.;  2  miles  from 
chool;  4  miles  from  churches;  4  miles 
roin  creamery.  Nearest  city,  Pittsfield, 
rfass.,  18  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
,nd  highway.  General  surface,  rolling. 
«'ature  of  soil,  loam.  Altitude,  2,000 
eet.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture, 
0;  in  timber,  100,  spruce,  hemlock, 
laple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  50. 
*ruit  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
otatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and  hay. 
'ences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  4 
ooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  2 
arns  ample  size  for  farm,  in  good  con- 
it  ion.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
pring,  fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
wner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
'rice,  $1,100.  Terms,  $600  cash,  bal- 
nee  on  mortgage.  Address  George 
teer,  owner.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  or  A. 
L  Mattison,  broker,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

N'o.  948. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located  2 
liles  from  Berlin  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
ay  station  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of 
r.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and 


churches;  2  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant  and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  h  illy. 
Nearest  village,  Hoosick  Falls,  population 
5,532,  14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  wGeneral  surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in 
pasture,  43;  in  timber,  18,  maple  sap- 
lings. Fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes and  berries.  Fence,  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  10  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  basement  barn  with  con- 
crete floor,  45x25.  Several  other  build- 
ings. House  watered  by  spring,  barns 
and  fields  by  brooks.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $1,500.  Address  John  Mil- 
lard, owner,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  or  A.  O. 
Mattison,  broker.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  949. —  Farm  of  114  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Berlin  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  V4  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  %  mile  from  condensing  plant. 
Nearest  city.  North  Adams,  Mabs.,  popu- 
lation 25,000,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  part  level,  part 
hilly.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  river  bottom  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  66;  in  timber, 
18,  variety.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
40  apple  trees,  plums,  pears  and  cherries. 
Adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  House, 
12  rooms,  good  condition,  open  fire- 
places. Outbuildings:  barn  with  base 
nient  28x30,  barn  with  basement  30x38, 
silo.  House  watered  by  well,  barns  by 
stream,  fields  by  spring  and  streams. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Possession  given  at 
any  time.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,0^.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  A.  P.  Hull,  owner,  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  or  A.  O.  Mattison,  broker,  South 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  950. —  Farm  of  156  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  South  Berlin  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland  Di- 
vision of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Pitts- 
field, Mass.,  population  30,000,  17  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface,  part  hill,  part  level. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  75;  in  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  30,  hemlock  and  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  190  apple  trees  in 
bearing,  plums,  pears  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.     House,  11  rooms, 
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fine  condition.  Outbuildings:  cow  bam 
30x40  with  basement  nearly  new,  horse 
barn,  wagon  house,  hay  barn,  all  in  fine 
condition.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  another  large 
farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Peter  Reisner,  owner,  South  Berlin,  N. 
Y.,  or  A.  O.  Mattison,  broker,  South 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  951. —  Farm  of  266  acres,  located 
^  mile  from  South  Berlin  P.  O.,  %  mile 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.,  Rutland  Division;  1  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  church  and  %  mile 
from  mi&c  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface  gently  sloping  south. 
Altiture,  1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  150; 
in  timber,  35,  principally  maple^  large. 
Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  40  apple 
trees,  plums,  pears  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  com,  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bams  90x35, 
30x20,  34x36,  milking  shed  84x14,  other 
buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
wat€rea  by  spring,  bams  by  spring  and 
fields  by  brook.  Taconic  Mountains,  1% 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Sugar  bush  of  2,000  fine  maples 
and  sugar  house,  %  mile  of  trout  brook. 
Address  William  Porter,  owner,  71st 
street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
or  A.  O.  Mattison,  broker.  South  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

No.  952. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Center  Berlin  P.  0.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  chui^es;  1%  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  1^  miles  from  milk  station; 
3  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Pitts- 
field,  19  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20 ;  in  timber,  25,  maple  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House  22x30,  new,  9  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn  45  feet  long  with 
basement  for  stock  and  sap  house,  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  For  price  and  terms 
address  Mrs.  M.  H.  Bentley,  owner.  Cen- 
ter Berlin,  N.  Y. 


No^  953. —  Farm  of  140  acrea;  located 
l^  miles  from  Center  Berlin  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school*  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  2  miles  froai 
Protestant  churci^;  3  miles  from  mUk 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  Pitts- 
field,  19  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
^  ture,  40;  in  timberj,  60,  maple,  beech 
and  bireh.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  pluins  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  berries.  Fenees,  wire,  good 
condition.  House  43x30,  l^  stories,  8 
rooms.  Outbuildings  7  basement  bam. 
shed  and  carriage  house,  hen  house,  silo, 
wood  house,  granary  and  sap  house. 
Watered,  house^  and  barns  hy  running 
water,  fields  by' brook  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  For  price  ai^ 
terms  address  M.  H.  Bentley,  owner. 
Center  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  954. —  Farm  of  460  acres;  2  miles 
from  Berlin  P.  O.  and  railway  station  at 
Berlin  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  (4 
the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  20  rpds  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches,  cheese  factor? 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Hoosit^  Falls, 
population  5,532,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
part  level,  part  rolling  and  part  hilly. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  About  100  apple  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  princi- 
pally wire.  Old-fashioned,  low  house.  It 
rooms,  good  condition.  Cow  bam,  40x 
60,  posts  22-foot,  stanchions  and  stalls 
for  60  head  of  cattle;  stone  silo,  17x32; 
horse  barn  and  carriage  house,  26x42; 
shed,  30x34,  with  hay  loft  eonnects  the 
main  barn  with  ^orse  bam ;  barn,  26x26, 
with  room  for  16  head' of  catUe;  store 
house  for  farm  machinery;  a  hog  house, 
dairy  house,  ice  house  and  several  other 
builaings;  all  well  constructed,  covered 
with  novelty  siding  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  spring  and  well. 
Taconic  Mountains,  1^  miles  distant. 
This  farm  has  a  sugar  bush  of  1,000  fine 
maple  trees  and  sugar  house.  Also  has 
over  2  miles  of  trout  brook.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  Price,  ^,000. 
Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  William  Gr^,  owner. 
Sterling,  Colo.,  or  A.  O.  BCattisoo,  agent. 
South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Fio.  313, —  House  on  Farm  No.  853,  Tows  of  Berlin,  Rensselaeh 

COUNTT 


Fio.  314. —  House  ok  Farm  No.  nOS.  Town  of  Sand  Lake,  Renssei 
Codhty 
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No.  955.-^  Farm  of  190  acres;  located 
P/^  miles  from  Berlin  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of 
X.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1% 
miles  from  churches;  1%  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing, some  parts  rough.  Altitude  1,200 
feet.  Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nature 
of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
35;  in  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  105,  young 
spruce.  Acres  tillable,  45..  Fruit,  100 
trees,  mostly  ungrafted  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  strawberries,  potatoes  and 
oats.  Fences,  stone.  House  32x25,  \^^ 
stories,  6  rooms,  good  condition.  2  large 
barns,  4  outbuildings  all  need  some  re- 
pair. House  watered  by  spring  and 
well;  barns,  by  spring.  174  ft.  w^ater 
front  on  Lake  Kendall.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms,  $1,500 
dow^n,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent. 
Address,  Frank  R.  Auerhahn,  owner, 
South  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Box  13. 

No.  956. —  Farm  of  92  acres,  located 
Vj  niile  from  South  Berlin  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland  Di- 
vision of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  V4,  mile  from  con- 
densing plant;  2%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  level  and  good.  Gen- 
eral surface,  hilly.  Altitude,  800  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  pasture,  25;  in  tim- 
ber, 32,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable, 
40.  Fruit,  70  apple,  4  pear,  20  plum 
and  3  cherry  trees.  Best  adapt^  to 
oats,  buckwheat  and  strawberries. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
34x15,  with  wing  20x24,  poor  condition. 
Large  ell-shaped  bam,  wagon  house  and 
woodshed;  tool  and  milk  house;  sap 
house  wnth  evaporator  and  370  buckets. 
House  watered  by  wells;  bams,  by  run- 
ning water;  fields,  bv  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price  $3,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
do>>'n,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Price  includes  horse  and  many  useful 
tools.  Address  Frank  R.  Auerhahn, 
owner.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Box  13. 

TOWN  OF  EAST  GREEXBUSH 
Population  1,350 

No.  957. —  Farm  of  136  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  East  Greenbush  P.  O. 
R.  D.  2;  2  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Elliott's  Crossing  on  line  of  Albany 
&  Southern  Railway;  ^4  mile  from 
school ;  2  miles  from  Methodist  church 
and  2%  miles  from  Reform^  church. 
Highways,  State  and  dirt  roads.  Near- 
est cities,  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  popu- 
lation  of   Rensselaer   being    10,711,   and 


Albany  100,253,  Z^i  miles  distant 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  mostly 
dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  105;  in 
natural  pasture,  118;  in  timber,  8,  con- 
sisting of  oak,  pine  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  110.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
prunes,  cherries  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  com.  Fences,  board  and  wire,  most 
of  which  are  in  good  condition;  12 
room  house,  in  ^ood  condition;  1  bam; 
hay  shed;  carriage  house;  wood  shed 
and  wash  house  combined,  and  hen 
house.  House  is  supplied  with  well  and 
spring  water;  barn,  driven  well;  fields, 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  two  farms 
and  can  only  work  one.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  cash,  preferred;  if  not,  $3,000 
cash  and  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Jesse  Momer,  owner,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D.  4. 

TOWN  OF  GRATTON 
Population  1,019 

No.  958. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Grafton  P.  O.  R.  D.;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Petersburg 
on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school  and  churches.  Nearest  city,  Troy, 
population  76,813,  16  miles  distant, 
reached  by  State  road.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,700  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  5.  Acres 
tillable,  20.  Fruit,  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  poultry  and  dairying. 
Fences,  poor.  No  buildings  but  old 
house  in  poor  condition.  Fields  watered 
by  springs.  Trout  stream  runs  through 
farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $300. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  A.  B.  Jones, 
owner,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

No.  959. —  Farm  of  36  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Petersburg  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Nearest  city,  Troy,  popula- 
tion 76,  813,  16  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway,  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,800 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  18, 
spruce  and  hardwood.  Acres*  tillable, 
8.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes  and  grain. 
Fences,  wire,  in  crood  condition.  House 
40x20.  Outbuildings:  barn  20x40,  ice- 
house 18x26,  wagon  house.  House  and 
barn  watered  by  well,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other   business.     Price,   $1,800.     Terms, 
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eash.      Addrem   E.   A.    Bennett,   owner, 
R.  F.  D.  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  960. —  Farm  of  32  acres,  located 
11  miles  from  the  city  of  Troy  on  lines 
of  D.  &  H.,  N.  Y.  C,  B.  &  M.  R  Rs.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  church.  Highways, 
State  road.  Auto  bus  passes  door.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  ii)  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  2,  hard- 
wood, etc.  Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes, 
straw^berries  and  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  25x35,  good  condition,  hog  house 
and  2  hen  houses.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  by  well  and  fields  by  spring 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  -Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price;  $1,600. 
Terms,  cash.  Best  adapted  for  poultry 
farm.  Address  A.  B.  Jones,  owner, 
Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

No.  961. —  Farm  of  18  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Petersburg  P.  O.  R.  D. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Nearest  city,  Troy,  popula- 
tion 76,813,  16  miles  distant,  reached  by 
State  road.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  8.  Acres  till- 
able, 8.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House  20x40.  Wagon  house 
18x30.  Barn  20x25,  poor  condition. 
House  watered  by  spring,  barn  and  fields 
by  stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$800.  Terms,  cash.  Address  €.  Z.  Ben- 
nett, owner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Petersburg, 
N.  Y. 

No.  962. —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Grafton  P.  O.;  4  miles 
from  school  and  churches.  Nearest  city, 
Troy,  population  76,813,  16  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  State  road.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,810  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  29, 
spruce  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  6; 
Fences,  fair  condition,  stone  and  board. 
Buildings,  bad  condition.  Fields  watered 
by  springs.  Large  lake,  one-half  mile 
distant.  Price,  $350.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress A.  B.  Jones,  owner,  Cropseyville, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    ROOSICE 
Population  8,315 

No.  963.— Farm  of  120  acres;  3^^ 
miles  from  Hoosick  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3%    miles    from     railway    station    at 


Hoosick  Falls,  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3^  miles  from 
churches;  4  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3%  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Hoosidc 
Falls,  population  5,532,  3^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  slate.  Acres  in  meadow. 
60;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber, 
25,  oak  and  pine.  Acres  tillable.  95. 
Some  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  potato^  and 
beans.  Fences,  board  and  braided  wire. 
House,  15  rooms,  fair  condition.  Four 
barns,  hog  house,  corn  house,  hen  bouse, 
wool  room,  shop,  wagon  house  and  tool 
house.  Watered  by  cistern  and  wells. 
Green  Mountains  8  miles,  Mt.  Anthony 
6  miles  distant.  This  property  is  desir- 
able, being  situated  on  nigh  ground  with 
very  fine  view.  Was  settled  over  100 
years  ago  by  an  ancester  of  the  present 
owner,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.  Address  Merritt  C. 
Ostrander,  owner,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

964. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Hoosick  Falls,  P.  O. 
R.  D.  3,  and  railway  station  on  line 
of  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.;  1\4  miles 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways 
in  good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Troy, 
population  76,813,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling  and  level  river  bottom 
land.  Soil,  clay  loam,  gravelly  loam 
and  river  bottom  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
135;  in  natural  pasture,  55;  in  timber. 
10,  mostly  oak,  some  white  wood.  Acre? 
tillable,  190.  Fruit,  cherries,  phuns. 
pears,  grapes,  currants  and  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  grain  and  grass. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  large,  colonial  style,  14  rooms, 
excellent  condition.  Outbuildings:  horse 
barn  for  9  horses,  cow  barn,  32  stan- 
chions, 3  storage  barns,  silo,  granary, 
pig  pen,  shop,  wagon,  ice  and  poultry 
houses,  first-class  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  cistern  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  For  price  and  terms, 
which  will  be  reasonable,  address  R.  P. 
Haswell,  owner,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF    NASSAU 
Population  2,115 

No.  966. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  East  Nassau  P.  O.;  2  mUes 
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from  railway  station  at  Brainard,  on 
line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  M.  £.  church  and 
6  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  26 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  4. 
Fruit,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  cherries  and 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  potatoes, 
oats  and  com.  Fences,  board  and  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Bam  36x26,  2  sheds  and 
wagon  house.  House  watered  by  well, 
bams  by  springs.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $2,400.  Terms,  $1,200 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent. 
Address  Edwin  B.  Hayes,  owner.  Brain* 
ard,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   PETEBSBX7BGH 

Population  1,23S 

No.  966. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Grafton  Center  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Fetersburgh  Junction  on  line  of  Rutland 
K.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good  dirt  road. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
and  sand  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10; 
in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20,  mostly 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
3'oung  apple  orchard,  20  other  trees, 
apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
^rain  and  corn.  Fences,  rail  and  wire. 
House,  20x32,  good  condition.  Barn, 
20x30,  good  condition.  House  watered 
by  spring,  barn  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  death  in 
family.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Will  sell 
stock  and  farm  implements  for  $600 
extra.  Address  A.  Tucker,  owner,  R.  F. 
D.,  Petersburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  William  J. 
Battin,  agent,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   POBSTENKHXi 
Population  1,078 

No*  967. —  Farm  of  103  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Poestenkill  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 

5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Troy  on 
Hne  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  K.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  y^  mile  from  churches;  ^ 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Troy,  population 
76,813  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Soil, 
elate  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  10,  consisting  of  pine,  oak,  chest- 
nut and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruiti 


apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best 
adapt^  to  coin,  potatoes,  berries,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition;  10  room  house.  Bam; 
wagon  house;  ice  house;  2  hen  houses; 
com  house;  pig  pen.  Watered,  house 
by  running  water;  bam  by  well;  fl^ds 
by  brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$5,500.  Terms,  y^  down.  Address  Con- 
rad Palitsch,  owner,  Wynantskill.  R.  D. 
1,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  SAND  LAKE 
Population  2,128 

No.  968. —  Farm  of  146  acres;  3  miles 
from  West  Sand  Lake  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ;  8 
miles  from  city  of  Troy,  population  76,- 
813,  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C,  B.  &  M.  and 
D.  &  H.  R.  Rs.;  ^  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Two  trolleys  within  two  miles  of  farm. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  500  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 35;  in  timber,  30,  chestnut,  oak, 
hemlock,  hickory,  etc.  All  tillable  ex- 
cept woodland.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  condition. 
House,  40x30,  2  stories  and  attic,  brick, 
good  condition,  only  needs  painting. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  42x45,  shed  at- 
tached; wood  house;  wagon  house;  store 
house.  Watered  by  never  failing  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  retire.  This  would  make 
an  excellent  sununer  residence.  Price, 
$6,500.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress David  H.  Lown,  owner,  West  Sand 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN  OF  SGHAOHTICOXB 
Population  2,780 

No.  969. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Melrose  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Rey- 
nolds on  line  of  Boston  &  Maine' R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches;  1^^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Me- 
chanicville,  population  0,634,  2^2  miles 
distant.  Acres  in  timber,  6,  chestnut 
and  pine.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  2 
small  orchards.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  rye  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and 
board.  House,  12  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  5  good  size,  all  in  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  well  and 
cistern,  barns  by  river,  fields  by  springs. 
Farm  located  on  Hudson  River.    Reason 
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for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  J. 
Milton  Osborn,  heir  to  estate,  Schaghti" 
coke,  N.  Y. 

No.  970. —  Farm  of  134  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Valley  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  B.  &  M. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  IV2  miles 
from  churches.  Highways  in  good  con- 
dition. Surface  of  farm,  slopes  to  south 
just  enough  for  drainage.  Soil,  loam, 
hard  pan  sub-soil.  All  tillable.  Fruit, 
apples,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and 
prunes.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming 
or  dairying.  Fruit  enough  for  own  use. 
House,  10  rooms,  first-class  condition, 
running  water,  bath.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  34x94,  first-class  condition,  tenant 
house,  horse  barn,  >\dgon  house,  tool 
house,  hog  house,  ice  house,  hen  house, 
corn  house  and  creamery,  nearly  all  slate 
roofs.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes 
to  retire  from  business.  Price,  $70  per 
acre.  Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Schuyler  Hayner, 
owner,  valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SCHODACK 
Population  4,780 

No.  971. —  Farm  of  265  acres;  4  miles 
from  Castleton  P.  O.;  1  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Van  lloesen  on  line  of 
B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school. 
Nearest  large  village,  Castleton,  popula- 
tion 1,396,  10  miles  from  Albany,  18 
miles  from  Troy.  Highways,  good, 
yi  mile  from  State  road.  Surface,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravelly  and  sandy  loam. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  100  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.  Fences,  75  acres  fenced,  in  good 
condition.  Houses:  one  of  3  rooms,  in 
good  condition;  another  of  17  rooms,  in 
excellent  condition;  and  another  of  9 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  120x40,  with  28-foot  posts,  new 
roof;  one  30x40,  with*  18-foot  posts;  and 
another  24x40,  new  roof;  all  other  neces- 
sary outbuildings,  in  good  condition. 
Buildings  valued  at  $12,000.  Watered 
by  2  cisterns,  5  wells,  windmill  and 
stream.  This  property  is  4  miles  from 
Hudson  river.  There  are  20  to  30  acres 
of  moulding  sand  on  this  farm  that  can 
be  sold  if  desired.  Occupied  by  owner 
and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  Price  and  terms  on 
application.  Address  Edson  W.  Masten, 
owner,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

No.  972. —  Farm  of  53  acres,  located  3 
miles  from  Castleton  P.  O. ;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at   South   Scliodack   on 


line  of  B.  &,  A.  railway;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  all  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Castleton, 
population  1,396,  distance  3  mils, 
reached  by  highway.  (General  surface, 
level  and  slightly  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam.  7  acres  of  timb»>r. 
pine,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  46.  Fruit. 
7>5  apple  trees  about  22  years  old  aod 
25  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
rye,  oats  and  corn.  Fences,  good,  board 
and  wire.  House,  l^/i  stories,  36x72. 
Outbuildings,  in  first  class  shape  and 
ample  for  farm.  House  watered  by  cis- 
tern and  well,  barn  by  cistern.  Three 
miles  from  Hudson  river.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  i^re. 
Price,  $4,200.  Terms  to  suit  purcha>«'r. 
Address  Joseph  Seabury,  owner,  Castle- 
ton, N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  Van  Buren.  H^jent, 
Castleton,  N.  Y. 

No.  973. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Brookview  P.  0^  1/16 
mile  from  railway  station  at  BrootL- 
view  on  line  of  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R; 
%  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from  Prot- 
estant church;  1/16  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  9  miles  distant,  population, 
100,253,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  hilly,  some 
level.  •  Soil,  mostly  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30;  in  timber,  5,  hard  and  soft. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  150  apple,  14 
pear,  7  peach  and  12  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  old 
but  in  good  condition,  13  rooms,  ar* 
ranged  for  two  families.  Outbuildings: 
two  barns,  one  in  good  condition  and 
one  with  poor  roof;  hog  house,  poor 
condition;  good  corn  crib;  good  wood- 
slied.  Watered j  house  by  well* and  cis- 
tern, barn  by  well,  fields  by  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  in  family.  Price,  $8.0(¥). 
Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  on 
yearly  payments  of  $500  at  6  per  cent 
Address  Miss  Mary  L.  Sutlin,  owner. 
New  York  Public  Library  School,  476 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York  City.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  974. —  Farm  of  243  acres;  located 
on  line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
Van  Hoesen  Station,  R.  D.  1  from  Castle- 
ton; 10  miles  from  Albany.  Highway?). 
good.  Soil,  deep,  fertile,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.  Nearly  all  tillable;  about 
10  acres  of  timber.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  also  pears  and  grapes.  Surfaci* 
just  rolling  enough  for  natural  drainage. 


Fig.  816. —  Bdilmngs  on  Fabu  No,  971,  Towh  of  Schodack, 
RENsaELAEii  County 


Fabms  fob  Sai^b  —  Bensselabb  Cottittt 
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Soil  adapted  to  general  farming,  espe* 
cially  grain,  potatoes  and  grass.    Fences, 
wire,    board   and   rail,    good    condition. 
There  are  two  sets  of  buildings  on  this 
farm.    The  first  designated  as  the  Home 
Farm,  has  house,  2*2x24,  2  stories,  with 
-w^ing.     Wood   house,  smoke    house    and 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  first-class  con- 
dition.    Outbuildings,    barn,    40x60,    re- 
cently  built,  28   ft.  posts;    shed,  20x60, 
18    ft.  posts;  wagon  nouse,  25x60,  18  ft. 
posts,  in  first-class  condition.     No.  2  set 
of    buildings   has   1^  story   house  with 
complete  set  of  outbuildings,  all  in  good 
condition.    Watered    by    never    failing 
springs,  brooks,  3  wells  and  2  cisterns. 
This   farm   has    been    in    possession    of 
family   for   a  century.      It   is   in    first- 
class  condition.    The  second  set  of  build- 
ing's   is    rented    yearly    constituting     a 
permanent  income  for  the  owner.     Fifty 
acres    of   farm   now   being   laid   out   to 
building  lots.     Fine    bed    of    moulding 
sand  on  farm.    Reason  for  selling,  owner 
a    widow   and  cannot    attend    to   place. 
For    price  and   terms   address   Mrs."  W. 
H.  Van  Vliet,  owner,  124  Jay  st.,  Albany, 
N.   Y. 

No.  975. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Nassau  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1 ;  %  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Sweets  crossing  on  line  of  Albany  & 
Southern  R.  R. ;  1^  miles  from  school, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  This  farm  is  11 
miles  from  Albany,  population  100,253, 
reached  by  rail  and  highw^ay.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  limestone.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  8, 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit, 
about  200  trees.  Adapted  to  any  crop 
gT»own  in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone  wall.  House, '  colonial  style,  1^ 
stories,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
horse  bam,  49x27;  hog  house,  24x15; 
hen  house,  11x29;  hay  bam,  21x30;  cow 
bam,  42x20;  main  bam,  50x45.  Watered 
by  well,  cistern  and  brooks.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Amy  B.  Huested,  owner,  Nas- 
sau, N.  y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  976. —  Farm  of  90  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Brookview  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.; 
2  miles  from  school,  churches  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  gravel,  level.  Near- 
est village  Castleton,  population  1,396, 
2  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  loam 
and  gravel.    Acres  tillable,  83;  in  tim- 
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ber,  7,  pine  and  oak.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes,  about  80  trees  in  all.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
50x50,  8  rooms,  brick,  slate  roof.  Out- 
buildings: barn  40x50,  wagon  house  and 
horse  stable  25x60,  hog  house  12x12,  hen 
house  10x10.  Watered;  house  by  well 
and  cistern,  bams  by  cistern,  fields  by 
well.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Jacob  H.  Snook,  owner,  East 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  or  Frank  H.  Knox, 
agent,  51  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  977. —  Farm  of  118  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Castleton  P.  O.,  R  D.  No. 
1;  %  mile  from  Van  Uoesens  railway 
station  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good,  gravel.  Nearest  large 
village,  Castleton,  population  1,396, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  loam  and 
gravel.  Acres  tillable,  75 ;  in  timber,  23, 
oak  and  pine.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinces  and 
grapes,  about  65  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  rye,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  in  good'  condition. 
House  50x40,  16  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  2  barns  each  40x40,  wagon 
house,  hog  house  12x12,  hen  house  lOx 
10,  ice  house,  tool  house  and  corn  house. 
Watered:  house  by  well  and  cistern, 
bams  by  well,  fields  by  creek.  This  farm 
is  3  miles  from  Hudson  river.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,. to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  This 
farm  lies  along  State  macadam  road 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  Address 
Emma  Shufelt,  owner,  East  Greenbush, 
N.  Y.,  or  Frank  H.  Knox,  agent,  51 
State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  STEPHENTOWN 
Population  1,289 

No.  978. —  Farm  of  200 -acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Stephentown  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  Rut- 
land Railroad.  Acres  in  meadow,  75; 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  75. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  150  trees. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Fences  in  fair  con- 
dition. House  and  barn  in  good  repair. 
Watered  by  well.  Price,  $2,500.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  owner. 
North  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

No.  979. —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Stephentown  P.  0.,  and 
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railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland  R. 
R.;  1^  miles  from  school  and  churches; 
4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  State 
road.  General  surface,  level  and  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  50,  chestnut,  pine,  hemlock  and 
hardwood,  200  sugar  maples.  Fruit, 
apples,  variety,  75  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  woven  wire.  House,  28x 
36,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
bams,  50x28;  48x48;  18x30;  24x34: 
16x24.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
piped  spring  water,  fields  by  brook.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age.  Price,  $4,000.  For  stock 
and  tools  included,  $5,000,  which  in- 
cludes 12  cows,  2  horses,  and  grain  and 
forage.  Address  E.  P.  Quinlan,  owner, 
Stephentown  Center,  N.  Y. 


No.  980. —  Farm  of  3  acres;   located 

%  mile  from  North  Stephentown  P.  C; 
1/10  mile  from  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Rutland  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churche ; 
3  miles  from  creamery.  Nearest  city, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  13  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or'  highway.  General 
surface,  level.  Altitude  1,000  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  tillable.  3. 
Best  adapted  to  berries  and  poultry. 
House  7  rooms,  needs  some  repairs. 
Woodshed,  hen  house,  need  some  repairs. 
House  watered  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $400.  Terms  one  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address. 
Clara  Gardner,  owner,  Petersburgh,  X. 
Y.  or  A.  O.  Mattison,  broker.  South  Ber- 
Un,  N.  Y. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY 

Area,  200  square  miles.  Population,  46,875.  Annual  precipitation,  51.73  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48°.    Number  of  farms,  1,133.     County  seat.  New  City. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Ni'w 
Jersey.  The  Hudson  river  forms  its  boundary  on  the  east  and  it  is  drained  br 
the  Ramapo  and  Hackensack  Rivers. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  or  mountainous.  In  the  western  part  are  found  t!ie 
Ramapo  Mountains,  which  are  steep,  rocky  and  barren.  The  southern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  level  valley  of  the  Hackensack  River  lying  back  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  contain  a  very  fertile  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  in  this  locality  dairy- 
ing, poultry  raising  and  vegetable  and  small  fruit  growing  are  conducted  with  great 
profit.  Extensive  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  are  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son and  brick -making  is  a  leading  industry.  The  crops  reported  are  as  follows: 
Corn,  81,576  bushels;  oats,  17,680  buAels;  rye,  13,826  bushels;  potatoes,  66,9ti<i 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  11,224  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $11,194,649. 
an  increase  of  98.9  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  190O.  This  increase  of  $58.70  per  acre 
represents  the  largest  per  cent,  of  gain  in  farm  property  of  any  county  in  the 
State,  except  Westchester.  The  average  value  of  improved  land  in  the  county  is 
$185  per  acre.  Domestic  animals  on  958  farms  are  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  2,268: 
horses,  2,040;  swine,  1,200;  sheep,  421;  poultry,  71,792;  production  of  milk,  1,140,804 
gallons,  which  sold  for  $148,179.  There  are  no  milk  stations  or  factories  in  the 
county,  the  milk  being  shipped  direct  to  New  York  City,  which  is  only  32  miles 
from  the  county  seat.  Much  trap  rock  is  quarried  in  this  region,  where  it  is 
crushed  for  use  in  road  making  or  mixed  with  cement  for  concrete  structures.  There 
are  47  district  schools  in  the  county.  The  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  ooe 
grange,  one  county  agricultural  association  and  a  county  industrial  association. 


TOWN    OF   CLABKSTOWN. 
Population  7,980 

No.  981. —  Farm  of  7  acres;  located 
1^  mile  from  New  City  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  ^  mile 
from  butter  factory;  ^4  niile  from  milk 
station.  Nearest  city.  New  York,  32 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  silt 
loam.     Acres  tillable,   7.     Fruit,  lar^e 


apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  truck 
gardening.  Fences,  wire  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  new,  6  rooms,  •  all  con- 
veniences, 3  large  poultry  houses,  barn 
and  tool  house,  3  incubators.  House  and 
barn  watered  by  running  water,  fields, 
by  springs.  Near  Hudson  river.  House 
has  own  gas  plant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  large  farm.  Price  $5,500. 
Terms,  part  cash.  There  are  also  3 
colony  houses  on  this  place.  Address 
Mr.  A.   P.  Hubbelli  owner,  New  City, 
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N.  Y.,  or  J.  P.  Christensen,  agent,  320 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.  982. —  Farm  of  127  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Roscoe  Itf,  0.  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  hutter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
sandy.    Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 


pasture,  60;  in  timber,  27,  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  216  apple  and 
4  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
wneat,  etc.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  86x28x36,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  bam,  milk  house, 
ice  house,  cottage,  sap  house,  poul- 
try house,  good  condition.  Watered: 
house  piped  from  spring,  fields,  by  trout 
stream.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
Price,  $11,500.  Terms,  cash.  This  place 
has  been  used  as  boarding  house,  accom- 
modating 100  people.  Address  Frederic 
A.  Swick,  owner,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


ST.   LAWRENCE   COUNTY 

Area,  2,296  square  miles.  Population,  89,005.  Annual  precipitation,  34.85  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3°.     Number  of  farms  8,224.     County  seat.  Canton. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  which  separates  it  from  Canada.  The  land  area  in  this 
county  is  the  largest  in  the  state.  It  is  intersected  by  Indian,  Grass,  Oswegatchie, 
Raquette  and  St.  Regis  rivers. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  except  a  strip  about  eighteen  miles  wide  which 
extends  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  soil  of  which  is  rich  clay  loam.  In 
the  southeastern  section  are  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks,  which  consist  of  a 
series  of  hills  and  deep  valleys.  In  these  valleys  we  find  a  dark  slaty  and  gravelly 
loam.  The  hills  extend  in  broad  ridges,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  fertile  clay  loam. 
About  700,000  acres  in  the  county  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  sugar  maple 
oak,  birch,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees.  Among  the  minerals  are  granite,  iron  ore, 
lead,  limestone  and  Potsdam  sandstone.  Among  the  crops  product  in  this  county 
are:  com,  315,811  bushels;  oats,  1,792,670  bushels;  potatoes,  1,184,162  bushels; 
barley,  75,975  bushels;  buckwheat,  63,916  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  412,612  tons. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property,  improvements,  tools  and  live  stock  is  $49,975,175. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  39.6  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  shown  in  1900.  The 
average  value  of  improved  land  per  acre  is  $36.39.  The  number  of  domestic  animals 
are:  dairy  cows,  100,537;  horses,  22,665;  swine,  33,935;  sheep,  18,513;  poultry,  315,991. 
The  county  leads  in  the  production  of  milk,  hay  and  forage;  the  production  of 
the  former  being  47,654,638  gallons,  the  value  of  which  with  the  products  of  158 
milk  stations  and  factories  was  $4,435,441.  Lumber  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  as 
is  also  maple  sugar.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Vermont,  R.,  W.  & 
O.  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads.  At  Canton  is  located  the  St.  Lawrence  University 
( Universalist ) .  A  state  normal  school  is  located  at  Potsdam.  Massena  Springs 
is  a  well  known  watering  place.  The  lar^e  towns  and  the  numerous  smaller  villages 
with  many  manufacturing  to^vns  in  New  England  and  New  York  City  furnish 
unlimited  markets  for  all  the  products.  There  are  375  district  schools  in  the 
county,  69  miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  3,149  miles  of  other  improved  highways. 
Forty-six  agricultural  organizations  conserve  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  county. 


TOWN    OF   BBASHEB 
Population  2.179 
No.  983. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Brasher  Falls  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station  at  Winthrop  on  line  of 
Rutland  R.  R.;  2^  miles  from  school; 
2^,4  miles  from  churches;  2^  miles  from 
butter  factory,  and  3^  miles  from  milk 
station.      Highways,   sandy,   fair  condi- 
tion.    General    surface    of    farm,    level. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy.     Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  10,  beech  and  spruce. 


Acres  tillable,  55.  Fiuit,  some  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences, 
rail  and  wire.  House,  large  and  in  good 
condition.  Barn  in  good  condition. 
House  and  barn  watered  by  well,  fields 
by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  death  in  the  family.  I*rice, 
$3,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address,  George 
Palton,  owner.  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  984. —  Farm  of  35  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Brasher  Falls  P.  O.,  and  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Winthrop, 
on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
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school;  2  miles  from  churches;  1^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  1%  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  improved  stone 
this  year.  Nearest  village,  Brasher 
Falls,  population  570,  1  mile  distant, 
reached'  by  highway.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  lo; 
in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  5,  sec- 
ond growth,  maple.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops.  Fences,  rail.  House, 
18x24,  with  flat  roof.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  24x30,  with  lean-to,  stable  for  12 
cows  and  2  horses.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  creek.  Reason 
for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $1,700. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Miss  Hannah 
H.  CBrion,  owner,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    CANTON 
Population  6,151 

No.  985. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  %  mile 
from  Eddy  P.  0.;  4  trains  on  N.  Y.  C. 
stop  daily  within  40  rods  of  house. 
Highways,  good;  l^tate  road.  Clay  loam 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  timber,  20,  maple  and  beech; 
acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples,  also 
currants  and  berries.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Fences,  woven  ivire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  19x30,  good  cellar, 
good  condition.  Large  barn,  12(5  feet 
long,  with  stable  underneath,  concrete 
lloor;  granary,  and  new  milK  house  with 
concrete  floor,  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  brook.  This  farm 
will  keep  30  cows  and  team  of  horses 
and  have  hay  to  sell.  For  price  and 
terms,  address  C.  T.  Humphrey,  owner. 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

TOWN   OP   DEKALB 
Population  2,516 

No.  986. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  DeKalb  Junction  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  No.  2,  and  railway  station  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
4  miles  from  churches;  %  mile  from 
cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  8  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface, 
rough.  Nature  of  soil,  clay.  Acres  that 
can  be  used  as  meadow,  25.  Acres  till- 
able, 30.  Best  adapted  to  grain. 
Fences,  in  bad  condition.  Fair  sized 
house.  Large  barn  in  good  condition. 
House,  barn  and  fields  watered  by  wells. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Address  John  Dum- 
phey,  owner,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OP  FINE 
Population  2,234 

No.  987. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Oswegatchie  P.  0-,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  stati<m  on  line  of  N, 
Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  1^  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude.  1,376 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam- 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  60. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  18x24,  with  wing  16x20.  gtK>d 
condition.  Barn  30x40,  barn  14x20,  good 
condition.  House  watered  bv  well,  barn 
and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $1,500.  Address  E.  Col  ton,  owner, 
Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

No.  988. —  Farm  of  177  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Oswetgatchie  P.  O.,  R,  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C  R.  R. ;  IV^  miles  from  school; 
4  miles  from  Methodist  church.  High- 
ways, good  but  hilly.  Nearest  village, 
Carthage,  population  3,563,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  gravel.  Acres  that  can  be  used  a> 
meadow,  77;  in  natural  pasture,  100. 
Acres  tillable,  77.  Best  adapted  to  hay. 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  good.  House,  18x26,  with  wing 
16x24,  fair  condition.  Barn,  40x80,  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  hydraulic 
ram,  barns  by  same  and  fields  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price  and  terms  on 
application.  Address  Hubert  Scott, 
owner,  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

No.  989. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Oswegatchie  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N- 
Y.  C.  R.  R;  2  miles  from  school;  1  miU' 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good  but  hilly.  Alti- 
tude, 1,400  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  stony. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  lOH: 
in  timber,  60.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Be*t 
adapted  to  oats,  corn  and  potatoe* 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  18x24,  wing,  14x20,  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  30x72,  good  condition.  Oc 
cupied  by  owner.  Price  on  application. 
Address  E.  Hubbard,  owner,  Oswegatchie. 
N.  Y. 

No.  990. —  Farm  of  155  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Oswegatchie  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school; 
3%  miles  from  churches;  3  milee  from 
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cheese  factory.  Highways,  hilly  but 
good.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel.  Acres  in 
ineadow,  5o;  in  pasture,  75;  in  timber, 
25,  maple.  Acres  tillable,  55.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  poor  con- 
dition. House,  26x24,  fair  condition. 
Barn,  24x36;  barn,  30x50,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  barns  -by  well, 
fields  by  creek.  Oswegatchie  River,  "^ 
mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price 
on  application.  Address  Alec  Thompson, 
owner,  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  991. —  Farm  of  159  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Oswegatchie  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  •  good  but  hilly. 
Cieneral  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,450  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  pasture, 
05 ;  in  timber,  20,  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  30  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  oats. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  18x26,  with  wing  14x24,  good 
condition.  Barn,  26x36;  barn,  30x35, 
good  condition.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price  on  application.  Address 
George  Ward,  owner,  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

No.  992. —  Farm  of  279  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Oswegatchie  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2%  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  2^  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  hilly  but 
good.  Altitude,  1,525  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  pasture,  75;  in  timber, 
121.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Best  adapted  to 
oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  23x36,  wing  20x 
20,  good  condition.  Barn,  40x60,  good 
condition.  House  and  barn  watered  by 
hydraulic  ram,  fields  by  creek.  Turin 
Lake,  1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price  on  application.  Address 
Lyndon  Kelly,  owner,  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   MADBIO 
Population  1,457 

No.  993. —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
about  1  mile  from  Madrid  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2,  1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Mad- 
rid Springs,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school,  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  7  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  10  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Ogdensburg,  population  15,933, 
17     miles     distant,     reached     by     rail 


and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level 
and  slightly  sloping.  Altitude,  about 
300  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  32,  7  acres  of  which  are  fine 
maplesugar  bush,  remainder  elm,  pine, 
ash,  cedar,  spruce,  oak,  bass  wood,  beech, 
and  birch,  first  and  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  124.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  dairying,  hay,  corn, 
barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  and  rail,  in  good  condition. 
House,  1%  stories,  11  rooms  and  large 
wood  shed  attached,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  46%xl00,  built  in 
1898,  shed  attached,  one  old  bam, 
granary,  hog  and  hen  house,  store  house 
with  smaller  wood  shed  attached  and 
sugar  house.  Watered,  house,  l>y  well 
and  cistern;  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  a  teacher  and  cannot 
attend  to  farm.  Price,  $55  per  acre. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  MiSs  Edith  M.  Hall,  owner, 
Madrid,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

No.  994. —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
1^4  miles  from  Madrid  P.  0.;  2^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Madrid  Springs, 
on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  1^4  miles  from  churches;  1% 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  2V^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  crushed 
stone,  good.  Nearest  city,  Ogdensburg, 
population  15,933,  22  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  CJeneral  sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  about  600  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  sand  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  35; 
in  timber,  12,  mostly  sugar  maple.  Fruit, 
enough  apples  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  corn. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  frame,  2-stories,  8  rooms,  cistern, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  main 
barn  36x46,  12  stanchions,  horse 
barn  28x40,  smaller  barn  32x42,  granary 
12x20,  hog  pen,  poultry  house.  House, 
barns  and  fields  watered  by  well.  Grass 
River,  1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age. 
Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  For  $2,000, 
will  sell  15  cows,  3  horses,  farm  ma- 
chinery, hay,  grain,  straw,  poultry,  etc. 
Address  Alex  Liddle,  owner,  R.  D.,  Mad- 
rid, N.  y.,  or  Russell  Real  Estate  Co., 
brokers,  73  State  st.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  995. —  Farm  of  153  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Madrid  P.  O.,  and  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Madrid  Springs, 
on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.;  %  mUe  from 
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school  and  1  mile  from  High  School;  1 
mile  from  churches  and  2  miles  frote 
milk  station.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam  with  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  timber,  5,  1st  and  2nd 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  14(1.  Fruit,  ap- 
ple orchard  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
rail  and  wire.  2-story  house,  12  rooms, 
brick  veneer.  Outbuildings:  large  gam- 
brel  roof  barn  (built  6  years)  30  stanch- 
ions, 4  single  stalls  and  1  box  stall 
horse  barn  connected,  hog  pen,  wagon 
shed,  granary,  ice  house,  main  barn 
painted,  stable  floors,  concrete,  good  con- 
dition. House  and  barns  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  river  and  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling  to 
settle  an  estate.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  down,  balance  at  5%.  Price  in- 
cludes 23  cows,  milk  wagon,  spring  tooth 
harrow,  hand  plow,  cultivator,  horse 
rake,  mowing  machine,  and  fodder  except 
grain.  Address  Mrs.  Mahlon  Fay,  owner, 
Madrid,  N.  Y.,  or  The  Russell  Real  Es- 
tate Co.,  brokers,  73  State  st.,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   MOBBISTOWN 
Population  1,888 

No.  996. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Brier  Hill  P.  O.,  and  3% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Morris- 
town  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  80  rods 
from  school,  2  miles  from  churches  and 
80  rods  from  cheese  factory.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  black 
muck  with  clay  subsoil.  Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  18.  Acres  tillable, 
40.  Fruit,  12  acres.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  hay,  grain,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  l^^-siorJ  house,  8  rooms, 
painted,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  30x40,  gambrel  roof,  3  single  stalls, 
1  box  stall;  cow  barn  18x30,  10  stanch- 
ions; hog,  12x12;  tool  shed,  14x14; 
granary,  14x10;  square  silo;  main  bam 
painted,  concrete  floors  In  good  condi- 
tion. House  and  barns  watered  by  well, 
flelds  by  spring  and  2  wells.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  at  5%.  Will  sell  for  $750 
more;  2  horses,  4  cows  and  all  farm  im- 
plements. Address  S.  G.  Livingston, 
owner,  R.  D.,  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  or  The 
Russell  Real  Estate  Co.,  brokers,  73 
State  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF  OSWBOATCHIE 
Population  2,235 

No.  997. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Ogdensburg  P.  0.  and  rail- 


way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  H.  R,; 

%  mile  from  school ;  %  mile  from  Pres- 
byterian church  and  cheese  factory:  4 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways 
mostly  stone,  2^  miles  to  State  road. 
Nearest*  city,  Ogdensburg,  populati«>n 
15,933,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acrc^ 
in  meadow,  30.  Acres  tillable,  SO. 
Fruit,  small  orchard  for  family 
use.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  com 
and  oats.  Fences,  rail  and  wire.  Large 
house,  first-class  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 3  barns,  silo,  hen  house  and  hog 
pen,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $3,500  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%  interest.  Address  Mra. 
Josephine  Sharp,  pwner,  R.  D.,  Ogden«- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  or  Russell  Real  Estate  Co., 
73  State  street,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y, 

No.  998. —  Farm  of  174  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Morristown  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
1^4  miles  from  school;   1%  mil»   from 
church;     1^    miles     from    cheese     fac 
tory     and     5     miles     from     milk     sta- 
tion.   Highways,    stone.    Nearest     city. 
Ogdensburg,   population    15,933,  9    mile$ 
distant,   reached  by    highway.     General 
surface,  level.     Nature  of  soil,  clay  and 
gravel  loam.     Acres  in  meadow,  50;   in 
natural   pasture,   8;    in   timber,   26,    1st 
and  2nd  growth.     Acres    tillable,     142. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  grain,  pota- 
toes, etc.     Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good. 
House,   1%   stories,  8  rooms,  cistern,  ^ 
verandas,   piped   for   furnace,   hardwood 
floor   in    parlor,    good   condition.     Out- 
buildings: bam,  33x67,  gambrel  roof,  30 
stanchions,    1    box    stall;    horse    bam, 
26x40,   5    single   stalls;    2   other  bams, 
26x36,  30x40;   hog  pen   18x23;   poultry 
house  14x18;  wagon  shed  13x40;  gran- 
aary     18x24;     square    silo,    all    t>ams 
painted    and    concrete    floora      House, 
barns  and  flelds  watered  by  welL     Oc- 
cupied  by   owner.     Reason   for   selling, 
poor    health.      Price,    $14,000.     Terms. 
$5,000   cash,  balance   on   mortgage  for 
10    years     at     5%.       Address    Milford 
Smithers,  owner,  R.  D.,  Ogdensburg,  N. 
Y.,  or  The  Russell  Real  Estate  Co.,  bro- 
kers, 73  State  st.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWT^  OF  PARTSHVILLE 

Population  1,785 

No.  999.— Farm  of  598  acres;  5  miles 
from  Potsdam,  R.  D.  Good,  rich  soil. 
Sixty  acres  of  timb^ri    A  fine  farm  in 
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good  location.  Large  stone  house,  in 
good  repair.  Main  barn,  165  feet  long; 
several  other  barns  and  outbuildings,  all 
good ;  5  milking  machines  and  gas  en- 
gine. Watered  by  springs.  Well  fenced. 
Price,  $21,000,  including  about  100  head 
of  cattle.  Address  P.  J.  Clark,  owner, 
Parishville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1000. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
W^  miles  from  Potsdam  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way   station   on   line   N.   Y.   C.   R.   R. ; 
1V4    miles  from  p'hool;   4%   miles  from 
churches   and   ^2   ^i^e  froi     butter  fac- 
tory.     Highways,    State   road.      Nearest 
city,     Potsdam,    population     8,725,     4% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.   Gen- 
eral surface,  200  acres  leve\  300  rolling. 
Nature  of   soil,   heavy   loam   with   clay 
subsoil.    Acres  in  timber,  50,  1st  growth, 
hardwood.     Acres    tillable,   200.      Fruit, 
20  apple  trees.    Best  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.     Fences,  rail  and  wire.    2-story 
house,    15    rooms,    painted,   good   cellar, 
running  water  in  house.     Outbuildings: 
barn    40x1 65,   gambrel   roof,   69    stanch- 
ions;   horse  barn  40x60,  with  8   single 
stalls,    3    box    stalls,    good    condition; 
grain  barn,  tool  barn,  poultry  house,  hog 
pen,   all  buildings  painted  and  in  good 
condition.     Spring  water  piped  to  house 
and  barns.    Occupied  by  tenant.    Reason 
for   selling,  other  business.     Price,  $21,- 
000.      Ternis,    $7,000    cash,    balance    on 
mortgage    at    5%.     Price    includes    75 
cows,  25   head  of  young  cattle,  manure 
spreader,     milk     wagon,    100,000    cedar 
shingles,  separator,  gas  engine,  5   milk- 
ing machine  and  hay  scales.   Address  P. 
J.    Clark,  owner,   Parishville,   N.  Y.,  or 
The  Russell  Real  Estate  Co.,  brokers,  73 
btate  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  POTSDAM 
Population  8,720 

No.  1001. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Potsdam  P.  O.  and  rail- 
wav  station  on  line  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  churches;  2^  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling  but  not  hilly.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  pasture,  65;  in 
timber,  about  20,  both  1st  and  2d 
growth.     Acres  tillable,  135.     Fruit,  60 


to  70  apple  trees  of  different  varieties; 
about  200  maples  in  sugar  bush.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  concrete  cistern,  large 
woodshed,  needs  painting.  Outbuildings: 
basement  barn,  110x40,  48  stanchions, 
horse  stable,  carriage  room  over  stable; 
grain  barn,  oux40,  hog  pen,  16x20,  poul- 
try house,  hay  barn,  20x20,  and  corn 
crib.  House  watered  by  2  wells,  barn  by 
well  and  fields  by  never  failing  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner  and  son,  as  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  too  old  to  look 
after  it.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $5,000 
down,  balance  at  6%  for  term  of  years. 
This  price  includes  18  cows  and  all  ap- 
paratus for  making  maple  sugar.  Ten- 
ant owns  balance  of  dairy.  .  Address 
George  Thompson,  owner,  Potsdam,  N. 
Y.,  or  The  Russell  Real  Estate  Co., 
agents,  73  State  st.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN"  OP  WADDINGTON 
Population  1,888 

No.  1002. —  Farm  of  53  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Lisbon  'Center  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Rutland  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  School;  6  miles  from 
High  School;  2%  miles  from  churches; 
3%  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
collected  at  the  door.  Highways,  stone 
and  dirt.  Nearest  village  Madrid,  6 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam  and  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  9;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  8,  enough  for  family  use. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  some  young 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  rail  and  wire. 
1*/^ -story  house,  7  rooms,  painted,  cis- 
tern, concrete  bottom  cellar,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn  40x70,  8 
stanchions,  3  single  stalls,  1  box  stall, 
good  condition;  poultry  house  18x24; 
shop  16x20.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well,  fields  by  spring  and  well.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms, 
^1,500  cash.  For  $4,000  will  include  8 
cows,  1  heifer,  2  calves,  1  horse  and  all 
farm  implements.  Address  John  Rob- 
son,  owner,  R.  D.,  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  or  The 
Russell  Real  Estate  Co.,  brokers,  73 
State   St.,   Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA    COUNTY. 

Area,  800  square  miles.  Population,  61,917.  Annual  precipitation,  35.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47°.     Number  of  farms,  3,611.     County  seat,  Ballston  Spa. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mohawk  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
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Sacandaga  River  in  the  northwestern  portion.  The  northern  part  of  tlie  county  is 
tillable  in  the  Sacandaga  Valley  and  along  the  Hudson  River.  Toward  the  center 
of  the  county  the  surface  becomes  less  rugged  and  is  adapted  to  pasturage  and 
dairying,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  To  the  southwest  most  of  i^*- 
soil  is  slate  and  clay  loam  and  to  the  southeast  clay  loam  predominates.  In  the 
latter  section  there  are  quite  a  number  of  sand  spots  which  are  not  fertile. 

The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  beech,  elm,  chestnut,  hickorr, 
oak  and  sugar  maple.  The  county  contains  several  lakes,  Saratoga  Lake  and 
Jenny  Lake  being  the  largest  Some  of  the  leading  crops  are  corn,  482,561  bushels; 
oats,  435,812  bushels;  buckwheat,  130,163  bushels;  rye.  103,261  bushels;  potatoes, 
579.652  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  75,421  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is 
$15,960,106.  The  average  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre  is  $15.47  and  of  improved 
land,  $32.03;  a  slight  gain  over  the  values  of  1900.  The  domestic  animals  nnmlier: 
dairy  cows,  16,224;  horses,  8,115;  swine,  10,612;  sheep,  11,483;  poultry  178.318; 
production  of  milk  was  7,203,456  gallons  which  with  its  products  sold  for  $726,^4o. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Champlain  Canal,  tne  Delaware  and  Hudscsi. 
Fitchburg  and  Mt.  McGregor  railroads.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  county  U 
traversed  by  electric  lines  from  Saratoga  to  Schenectady,  Abany,  Troy,  Mechanic- 
ville  and  Fort  Edward.  Most  of  the  products  of  the  county  are  demanded  by  tli« 
local  markets  of  Saratoga  Springs,  Ballston  Spa,  etc.  Saratoga  Springs  is  <me  of 
the  most  fashionable  summer  resorts  in  the  world.  Here  are  more  than  twenty 
mineral  springs,  some  of  which  are  of  great  celebrity  and  are  of  recognized  medicin&l 
value.  These  springs  are  now  owned  by  the  state,  being  one  of  the  results  accom- 
plished in  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  tb« 
state  now  being  rapidly  developed.  The  county  contains  195  district  schools.  74 
•miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  1,011  miles  of  improved  highways;  and  18  agri- 
cultural organization  are  aiding  the  individual  farmers  throughout  the  county. 


TOWN  OF   CORINTH 
Population  3,102 

No.  1003. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  1  mile 
from  Palmer  P.  O.;  3  miles  from  Cor- 
inth railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Saratoga  Springs,  population 
12,693,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  One  mile  from  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  sandy  loam  and  clay.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  35; 
in  timber,  15,  pine,  hemlock,  hard  wood; 
acres,  tillable,  about  50.  Fruit,  40  apple 
trees,  clierries,  strawberries  and  grapes. 
Young  orchard  of  50  trees.  Sugar 
maple  orchard  of  about  150  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  gardening, 
etc.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  good  condition, 
main  part,  22x32,  kitchen  and  woodshed, 
18x26.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40;  bam, 
28x30;  barn,  28x32;  good  condition;  2 
hen  houses;  hog  pen;  sugar  house;  well 
house,  new  silo,  and  other  outbuildings. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by 
running  water.  This  farm  is  on  tele- 
phone and  R.  D.  line.  Good  home  mar- 
ket. It  is  %  mile  from  Hudson  river; 
3  miles  from  Lake  Boneta;  5  miles  from 
several  other  lakes.  Occupied  by  owner 
The  International  pulp  and  paper  mills 
are  located  near  farm,  so  there  is  good 


market.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2.5lKi 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Address 
Mrs.  William  B.  Storev,  owner,  Corinth. 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  1004. — Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
2 Mi  miles  from  Corinth  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
4  miles  from  Corinth  railway  station,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.    R.;     1    mile   from 
school;    V^  mile  from  churches;  6  miie^ 
from  butter  factory.    Population  of  Cor- 
inth, 2,166,  reached   by  State  highway. 
Altitude,  200  feet.    Nature  of  soil,  sand} 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadtm 
50;  in  pasture,  90;  in  timber,  40,  hem- 
lock, be«ch,  maple,  basswood  and  chest- 
nut.   Acres  tillable,  60.    Fruit,  4  old  or 
chards;  200  yoimg  trees  in  new  orchard. 
Best   adapted  to  dairying   and  general 
farming.     Occupied  by  owner.     Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  good  condition,  others 
not  so  good.    House,  new,  stone  and  cod- 
Crete,  2  stories,  49x60,  wing  29x32.  Out- 
buildings:    stone    horse    barn,    38x60; 
stone    cow    bam,    45x68;    stone    sheep 
barn,  39x27,  all  new,  in  good  cooditiGD. 
partly   unfinished.     House   watered  bj 
drilled  well,  fields  by  streams.    Occu- 
pied by  owner.   Reason  for  selling,  death 
of   son    and   daughter,   who   were  mtvst 
intevested.     Price,  $20,000.    Terms  cash, 
possibly  might  take  mortgage  for  part. 
Address  M.  L.  Davis,  owner,  R.  D.  1. 
Corinth,  N.  Y. 
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No.  1006. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Corinth  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Methodist  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  gentle  slope  to  south. 
Altitude,  1,170  feet.  Soil,  fertile,  has 
always  been  dairy  farm.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  25,  pine.  Acres  tillable,  20. 
Fruit,  121  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit,  corn,  beans,  etc.  Fences  in  good 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  horse  barn,  26x28, 
good  condition;  cow  barn,  30x36,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
well;  fields,  by  spring  and  lake.  This 
farm  is  on  Efner's  lake,  50  rods  of 
shore,  good  camping  sites.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Abram 
M.  Hollister,  owner,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  for  cash. 

No.  1006. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Corinth  P.  O., 
R.  D.  2,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &.  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Methodist  -  church.  High- 
ways, good,  hilly.  Nearest  village,  Cor- 
inth, population  2,166,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface, 
gently  sloping  to  the  south.  Altitude, 
1,200*  feet.  Quality  of  soil,  fertile,  glacial 
drift  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  25;  a 
fine  stand  of  pine  15  to  20  years.  Acres 
tillable,  25.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  116 
young  apple  and  cherry  trees,  all  in  first 
class  condition.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  potatoes  and  general  .  farming. 
Fences,  good,  rail  and  board.  House, 
24x28  wfth  wing.  New  roof  on  kitchen. 
Outbuildings:  horse  barn,  20x30,  in  good 
condition,  cow  barn,  30x40,  old  but 
usable,  blacksmith  shop,  and  granary  in 
fair  condition.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  well  and  fields  by  springs. 
Efner  Lake  gives  a  shore  line  of  60  rods. 
A  splendid  place  for  a  summer  camp. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $1,500. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Address  A.  M.  Hol- 
lister, owner,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

No.  1007. — Farm  of  168  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Corinth  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cor- 
inth on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Cor- 
inth, population  2,166.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.    Altitude,    600   feet.    Na- 


ture of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  133;  in 
timber,  20,  maple,  birch  and  10  acres 
of  pine.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  a 
few  apple  and  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying  or  truck  gardening. 
Fences,  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
new,  12  rooms,  hard  wood  floors,  slate 
roof,  etc.  Old  house,  7  rooms,  inhabited. 
Outbuildings:  good  barn  for  6  cows  and 
team,  good  ice  house  and  hen  house,  a 
large  barn  and  poultry  house.  House 
and  bams  watered  by  wells,  fields  by 
river  and  brook.  Hudson  river  has  a 
shore  line  of  about  a  half  mile.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  easy  payments. 
This  farm  is  located  ^  mile  from  Inter- 
national Paper  Companies'  mills,  giving 
imlimited  employment  to  men.  Excel- 
lent markets  for  dairy  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. Address  Mrs.  Julia  McGuire, 
owner,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

No.  1008. —  Farm  of  63  acres ;  located 
3%  miles  from  Corinth  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  South 
Corinth  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R;.  % 
mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
churches,  Methodist  and  Catholic.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Corinth, 
population  2,166,  3V2  miles  distant,  and 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  high.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  13;  in  timber,  10,  consisting  of 
hard  wood,  pine  and  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 35.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire;  11  room  house,  in  good 
condition ;  1  barn ;  corn  barn ;  hen  house, 
in  fair  condition.  House  and  barns  are 
supplied  with  well  water;  fields  by 
streams.  Farm  is  situated  within  3i^ 
miles  of  Hudson  river.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  a 
widow  and  unable  to  take  charge  of 
place.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  T.  J.  Comstock,  owner,  Cor- 
inth, N.  Y.. 

TOWN   OP   6ALWAT 
Population  1,205 

No.  1009. — Farm  of  119  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Ballston  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  V4,  mile  from  school ;  4  miles  from 
churches ;  7  miles  'from  butter  factory ; 
%  mile  from  milk  station.  Nearest 
city,    Schenectady    population    72,826; 
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14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  state  highway.  General  surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Acres 
in  meadow,  94;  in  pasture,  15;  in  tim- 
ber, 10,  hemlock  and  beech.  Acres  till- 
able, 94.  Fruit,  9  cherry,  12  plum,  25 
pear  and  about  75  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  gram  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  7  rooms  on  ground 
floor,  5  on  second,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  bam  including  cow  sta- 
ble 67x30,  newly  painted,  lean-to  32x 
10;  carriage  house  and  horse  stable  40x 
26,  sheep  pen,  poultry  house,  all  in  good 
condition.  Ilouse  watered  by  well,  barns 
by  well,  fields  by  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Worked  on  shares  by 
year.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  cash.  Price  in- 
cludes owner's  share  of  cows,  hogs,  hens 
and  a  two-year-old  colt.  Address  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Betts,  11  Heritage  street, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  OB£ENFIELD 

Fopulatlon  1,552 

No.  1010.— Farm  of  110  acres;  2V^ 
miles  from  South  Corinth  P.  0.,  Porter 
Corners,  R.  D.  1 ;  3  miles  from  station, 
on  line  of  D.  H.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  2%  miles  from  Protestant 
church;  3  miles  to  creamery.  Roads  in 
vicinity,  fairly  good;  2  miles  to  State 
road  leading  from  Saratoga  to  Corinth. 
Nearest  village,  Corinth,  population 
2,166,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface,  about  Vi  hilly,  remain- 
der level.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  natural  pasture, 
50;  timber,  25,  second  growth 
hemlock,  spruce  and  hard  wood ;  acres 
tillable,  70.  t'ruit,  about  50  ap- 
ple trees,  several  trees  of  pears,  plums 
and  cherries,  %  acre  in  strawberries  and 
^  acre  in  raspberries.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
fruits.  Fences,  stone,  board,  rail  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  in  first-class  condition.  Barns, 
3  large  barns,  in  first-class  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  living 
aprings  piped  to  buildinafs;  fields,  by 
springs  and  streams.  This  farm  lies  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, Mooleville  lake,  about  2  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  ver.y  pleasant  place, 
suitable  for  stock  raising,  especially 
sheep.  A  fine  market  for  everything  at 
Saratoga  -Springs.     Reason   for   selling. 


death  of  owner's  husband.  .  Pric«,  $3,- 
000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  mortgage  to 
secure  balance.  Address  Mrs.  France 
A.  Dickms,  owner,  Porter  Comers,  X.  V.. 
Pv.  D.  1.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1011. — Farm  of  120  acres;  Ju<at?<i 
7  miles  from  Saratoga,  2V^  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Kings  on  line  "f 
Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  K.;  %  mile  frcn 
school;  1^/4  miles  from  churches,  Meth- 
odist and  Episcopal,  2  miles  from  chit.^ 
factory  and  condensing  plant.  Hi;:ii- 
ways,  good.  Nearest  large  village,  Sara- 
toga, population,  12,693,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  lev«-l 
Soil,  dark  clay,  sandy  loam.  Acres  ir 
meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture.  So;  i.. 
timber,  5,  consisting  of  beech,  birch  and 
maple;  acres  tillable,  90;  3  acres  siipar 
maple.  Best  adapted  to  anions,  rarmt^. 
cabbage,  berries,  potatoes,  corn,  oat^ 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire  and  board: 
2  story  house:  2  barns;  carriage  hou>»~. 
Watered,  house  by  w^ell  and  cisioni; 
bams  by  well;  fields  by  streams.  Farm 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Adirondack 
Mountains,  Kayaderosseras  Creek  an»l 
Fly  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rens4»n 
for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $2,400.  Temi-*. 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Thi-^ 
is  considered  a  fine  stock  farm,  with 
mill  on  farm.  Could  be  used  for  sum- 
mer boarders.  Address  Daniel  Shaw, 
owner,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

No.    1012. —  Farm    of    50    acres;     1^ 
miles  from  Middle  Grove  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2. 
Greenfield  Center;    1*1^  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Middle  Grove  on   lino  .'f 
Eastern  New  York  R.  R.;   %  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  4  miles  fiom  but- 
ter  factory;    1%    miles   from   milk   sta- 
tion.    Highways,   good.      Nearest    l;4r*r<» 
village,   Saratoga,   population    12,693.   '^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway,  mil 
and  trollcv.   Surface,  level,  some  rollir.c 
Soil,  clav  loam.     Acres  in  meadow,  2."»: 
in  timber,  2,  second  growth  pine,  eh«^t 
nut;  acres  tillable,  47.     Fruit,  500  apple 
10  pear  and  6   cherry  trees;    also  nir- 
rants,  grapes,  raspberries  and  strawK.-- 
ries.    Beat   adapted   to  com,   oats.  r>e. 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.    Fences.  wove« 
wire,  barbed  wire,  board  and  some  ston»- 
w^all.     House,  12  rooms,  good  conditit  ii 
Large  barn  with  basement,  in  good  con- 
dition; carriage  house,  pig  house.  2  hen 
houses.      Watered   by    well    and    sprinr. 
running  water  in  stable  and  bam  yard. 
Occupied     by    owner.       Good     location- 
present    owner    has    summer    boarders. 
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Reason  io%  selHng,  old  age  of  owner. 
*rice,  $2,500.  Terms,  casn,  or  a  reason- 
ble  amount  down.  The  owner  has  70 
Lcres  adjoining  this  farm,  mostly  clay, 
v^ell  watered.  House,  barn  and  corn 
rib.  Fruit,  apples  and  grapes.  Five 
leres  young  timber,  mostly  pine.  Build- 
nga  in  rather  poor  condition.  Price, 
>  1,500,  or  will  sell  the  farm  above  ad- 
vertised together  with  this  farm  for 
»3,500.  Address  Mrs  J.  H.  Stedman, 
»wner,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
!.     Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  1013. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  1% 
a  lies  from  Middle  Grove  P.  O., 
^  D.  2;  1^  miles  from  railway 
itartion  on  line  of  E.  N.  Y.  R  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
hurches  and  milk  station;  3%  miles 
rom  butter  factory.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
a^e,  Saratoga  Springs,  population  12,- 
»93,  8^  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
ind  highway.  Surface,  rolling  and  level, 
^cres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ure,  45;  in  timber,  25,  pine,  hemlock, 
rhestnut  and  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
To.  Fruit,  20  apple,  4  plum  and  4 
fherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
lats,  buckwheat  and  vegetables.  Fences, 
tone,  rail,  fair  condition.  House,  2 
lories,  22x32;  2  wings,  13x18.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  26x47;  cow  stable, 
3x24;  wagon  house;  qfranary,  18x40; 
vagon  house,  18x24;  to^i  house,  13x20; 
poultry  house  and  hog  house.  Watered 
>y  well,  spring  and  creek;  water  also 
pumped  in  house  and  barn  by  hydraulic 
ram.  Lake  Desolation,  a  sununer  re- 
port, is  about  2  miles  from  farm.  Rea- 
lon  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,000.  Address  Samuel  Kilmer, 
>wner,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

Xo.  1014. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
[^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Kings 
>n  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
ichool;  2  miles  from  churches  and  1^ 
niles  from  butter  factory  Highways, 
food  country  road.  Nearest  village, 
L^orinth,  population  2,166,  distance  6 
niles.  Surface,  gentle  slope.  Altitude, 
KM)  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sand  and 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
latural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  60.  hem- 
lock, pine,  chestnut,  and  hardwood. 
Fruit,  100  young  trees,  plums,  pears 
and  apples.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, corn,  fruit,  truck  gardening  and 
general  farming.  Fences,  partly  new, 
Mrire,  remainder  in  fair  condition.  House, 
26x36    and    wing.      Outbuildings:    cow 


barn,  30x40,  carriage  house  and  shed, 
26x52.  House  watered  by  well,  barns 
by  spring,  fields  by  spring  and  brook. 
Adirondack  Mountains  in  the  distanco. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $2,0(^. 
Terms,  cash.  $1,000,  balance  easy  pay- 
ment. Address  Isaac  Densmore,  owner, 
Corinth,  N.  Y.  Will  rent  at  $200  per 
year. 

Na  1016. —  Farm  of  123  acres;  located 
l^i  miles  from  Saratoga  P.  0.,  R.  D.; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Saratoga 
Springs;  1^  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  1^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Nature  of  soil,  sand,  gravel  and  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  25,  pine,  oak  and  hick  -^y.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples  35  trees,  pears 
5,  plums  6.  Best  adapted  to  truck  gar- 
dening. Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  30x 
60,  15  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn  30x52,  shed  attached,  hen 
house  30x20,  ice  house,  shop  over  it, 
15x25,  open  shed  for  wagons  40  feet. 
House  watered  by  reservoir,  bams  by 
driven  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age.  Small  pond  on  farm.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Charles  P.  Cronk- 
hite,  owner,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

No.  1016. —  Farm  of  92  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Greenfield  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  2 
miles  from  school ;  %  mile  from  churches 
Yg  mile  from  butter  factory,  and  ^  mile 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
dark  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  22,  in 
timber,  10,  beech,  birch,  maple,  pine  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  82.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples and  currants.  Best  adapted  to  ber- 
ries, onions,  c^rn,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  all  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. Twelve-room  house  in  fair  con- 
dition, painted  white.  Bam,  30x40,  cow 
stables  and  shed.  House  watered  by  well, 
barn  by  stream,  fields  by  stream.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $2,600.  Terms,  $2,400 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  This  farm 
has  timber  enough  to  more  than  half 
pay  for  the  farm.  Address  Daniel  Shaw, 
owner.  Porters  Corners,  N.  Y. 

No.  1017. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Porter  Comers  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Kings,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  Methodist  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory.    Highways 
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in  fair  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Saratoga,  9  milea  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm  roll- 
ing. High  altitude.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30;  in  timher,  20,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  buckwheat  and- 
oats.  Fences,  wood  and  wire.  House, 
25x40,  9  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x40,  stable  for  6  cows,  2  horses,  also 
good  hen  house.  Watered  by  well  and 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Keason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  $250  cash.  Address  Charles 
Hildebrandt,  Schenectady,  R  D.  7. 

TOWN  OP   MALTA 
Population  1,285 

No.  1018. —  Farm  of  132  acres,  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Ballston  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  3  and  station,  on  line  of  Hudson 
Valley  Electric  railway;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Presbyterian  church; 
4  miles  from  cheese  factory,  and  ^  mile 
from  condensing  plant.  Nature  of  high- 
ways, level  hard  road.  General  surface, 
slightly  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  black 
and  gravel  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  120;  in  natural  pasture,  12. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  different  varieties.  Best  adapted 
to  grain  and  hay.  Fences,  American  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  12  rooms;  ten- 
ant house,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings:  two 
sets  of  buildings,  in  good  condition,  cow 
barn  for  20  cows.  House  watered  by  well 
and  fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Schuyler  Davey,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

No.  1019. —  Farm  of  9  acres,  located 
1  %  miles  from  Ballston  Spa.  P.  O.,  R.  D., 
No.  3  and  railway  station  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1% 
miles  from  churches;  1%  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Ballston  Spa,,  population  4,138,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  nearly  level.  Acres 
in  timber,  1,  second  growth,  swamp. 
Acres  tillable,  8.  Fruit,  5  apple  trees 
and  1  pear  tree,  some  currants.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  com  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  No  house. 
Outbuilding;  bam,  wagon  house,  com 
house,  hen  house,  hog  house,  fair  condi- 
tion. iSaratoga  Lake  2  miles  distant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow. 
Price,  $400.     Terms,  cash  preferred,  or 


part  on  contract  sale.  Address  Mrs.  Ella 
Morrissey,  ow^ner,  333  Malta  avenue, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

No.  1020. —  Farm  of  84  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Ballston  Spa.  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  3  and  railway  station  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  R.  R.    and  trolley;    1    mile    from 
school;   4  miles  from  churches;   4  miles 
from   butter   factory.     Highways,    good. 
Nearest  village,  Saratoga  Springs,  popu- 
lation, 12,693,  4  miles  distant,   reachei 
by   rail   or   highway.     General    surfac-e. 
sand  and  loam.    Acres  that  can  be  ui^ 
as  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  10: 
in  timber,  8.    Acres  tillable,  65.     Fruit. 
100  apple  trees.    Best  adapted  to  parden 
truckmg.    Fences,  wire  and  rail.     House, 
11  rooms,  good  condition.     Bam,  40x30. 
House  watered  by  w^ell  and  cistern,  barns 
by  well,  fields  by  spring  and  brook.    Oc- 
cupied  bv   tenant.     Reason    for    sellintr, 
too    much    real    estate.      Price,    S3^ob. 
Terms,   cash.     Address   Joseph    R^owley, 
owner,   Ballston  Spa,  N.   Y.,   or    W.   D. 
Rowley,    broker,    Ballston    Spa,    N.    Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1021. —  Farm  of  72  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Ballston  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo.  3 
and  railway  station  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;   %  mile  frora 
school;   1%  miles  from  church;  3  milo 
from   butter   factory.     Highways,    good. 
Nearest  village,  Saratoga  Springs,  popu- 
lation 12,693,  31/,  miles  distant,  reaobt  i 
by    highway.     General    surface,    rolling. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  GO; 
in  natural  pasture,  8;  in  timber.  4,  pine. 
Acres  tillable,  60.    Fruit,  50  apple  tree*. 
Fences,    wire    and    rail,    fair    condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.     Barn, 
60x30,  and  shed.    House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  well,  and  fields  by  brooks.    Oc- 
cupied  by   tenant.     Reason   for   selling, 
has  another  farm.  Price,  $3,000.    Terms, 
cash.     Address   Joseph   Rowley,   owner, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  D.  Rowley, 
broker,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1022. —  Farm  of  54  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  Ballston  Spa  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  3  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  R.  R.;  1/10  mile  from  school:  ^4 
mile  frora  churches;  4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest  lar^re 
village,  Saratoga  Springs,  population 
12,693,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  State 
road.  General  surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  part  sand, 
part  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
10;  in  pasture,  7;  in  timber,  3.  Acres 
tillable,  34.     Fruit,  25  apple  trees,  va- 
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*iety.  Best  adapted  to  gardening  and 
frain.  Fences^  wire,  good  condition, 
^ouse,  1%  stories,  13  rooms,  30x50. 
outbuildings:  barn,  30x40  with  13  ft. 
)osts ;  carriage  house,  20x40,  all  in  good 
x)ndition.  Saratoga  Lake,  %  mile  dis- 
;ant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
celling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Charles  N.  Hiley, 
)wner,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

No.  1023. —  Farm  of  112  acres,  located 
}  miles  from  Ballston  Spa.  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
^o.  3  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
[).  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  % 
nile  from  Methodist  church  and  3  miles 
Tom  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Saratoga  Springs,  popu- 
lation 12,693,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
'ail  or  highway.  General  surface,  roll- 
ng.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
10;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  7, 
lemlock  and  hard  wood.  'Acres  tillable, 
l5.  Fruit,  apples,  plums  and  cherries. 
3est  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
lucts  and  garden  truck.  Fences,  wire,  in 
rood  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  slate 
roof,  newly  painted.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
{2x55,  wagon  house,  poultry  house,  ice 
iiouse,  hog  house  and  com  house,  good 
!ondition.  House  watered  by  well  and 
•istern,  barns  by  running  water,  and 
ields  by  creek.  Saratoga  Lake,  1  mile 
listant.  Occupied  by  owner.  «Reason  for 
telling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  .Ollie  A. 
Tompkins,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Ballston 
5pa,  N.  Y. 

No.  1024. — Farm  of  153  acres;  located 
I  miles  from  Ballston  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  3 
Gind  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
Tom  churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
U)ry.  Nearest  large  village,  Saratoga, 
population  12,693,  reached  by  State 
lighway,  4  miles  distant.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel 
oam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  pasture, 
)0 ;  in  timber,  28,  oak,  maple  and  chest- 
lut.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail.  Iiouse,  14  rooms.  New 
mm,  40x64.  House  watered  by  well  and 
cistern;  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  creek. 
NTear  Saratoga  Lake.  Occupied  by 
)wner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  too  much 
real  estate.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  W.  D.  Rowley,  owner,  R,  D.  3, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y, 


TOWN  OF  MILTON 

Population  5,724 

No.  1025. — Farm  of  200  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Middle  Grove  P.  0.  and 
trolley  station  on  line  of  Eastern  New 
York  Railway;  %  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Saratoga  Springs,  population  12,- 
693,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  General  surface,  hilly.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  limestone  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
20,  mostly  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples  100  trees,  plums  10,  cher- 
ries 5,  other  small  fruit.  Best  adapted 
to  com,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire,  poor  condition.  House, 
25x32,  two  wings,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: double  bam,  100x36,  in  poor 
repair,  horse,  cattle  and  carriage  bam, 
60x28,  good  condition.  Wooddied,  ice 
house,  etc.,  fair  condition.  House  wat- 
ered by  well,  bams  bv  springs,  fields 
by  streams.  Occupied  by  owners.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  B.  M. 
Murray  or  Esther  A.  Murray,  owners, 
Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. 

No.  1026. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Ballston  Spa  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1  and  railway  station  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  R.  R.;  y^  mile  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  churches;  1^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  milk  station.  General 
surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  dark 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
timber,  35,  birch,  pine  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  general  and  truck  farm- 
ing. Fences,  wire.  House,  frame,  9 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  30x42,  new;  chicken  house;  wagon 
house,  poor  condition.  House  watered  by 
well,  barn  by  well  and  brook,  fields  by 
brook.  Reason  for  selling,  former  owner 
died;  heir  too  old  to  run  farm.  Price, 
$2,100.  Terms,  cash.  Address  John 
Reick,  owner.  King  House,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 

.   No.  1027. —  Farm  of  8%  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  No.  2  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  chiu'ches.  Nature  of  high- 
ways. State  road.  Population  of  Sara- 
toga 12,693,  reached  by  trolley  or  State 
road.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  360  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sand 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  8^.  Fruit,  12 
apple,  6  pears,  3  peach  and  8  plum  trees* 
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and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
new,  14  rooms,  all  modern  conveniences. 
Barn,  ice  house  and  poultry  house. 
House,  barn  and  fields  watered  by  arte- 
sian well.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price  $5,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  Allie  Mon- 
roe or  Miss  Amy  Colvin,  owners,  Sura- 
toga,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

TOWN  OF  MOBEAU 
Population  3,340 

Na  1028. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  South  Glens  Falls  P.  O., 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Glens 
Falls  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  churches;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city. 
Glens  Falls,  population  15,243,  1  mile 
distant,  reached  by  highway  and  trolley. 
General  surface,  nearly  level.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 40.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  26 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.  House,  12  rooms,  brick,  in 
good  condition.  Large  barn,  not  very 
good.  Watered,  house,  by  city  water; 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  upon  application.  House  stands 
on  high  ground  overlooking  Hudson 
river.  Address  Miss  Harriet  A.  Bentlev, 
owner,  11  Pine  street.  Glens  Falls,  N.  i. 

No.  1029. —  Farm  of  144  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Glens  Falls  P.  O.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  on  Hudson  Valley 
trolley;  also  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, about  1  mile  to  State  road. 
Nearest  city,  Glens  Falls,  population 
15,243,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  General  surface,  part  river 
flats  and  part  on  two  higher  terraces. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Some  timber. 
Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  a  few  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  general  crops  or 
gardening,  lighter  land  to  rye  and  the 
flats  to  truek  farming.  House  burned 
foundation  remains.  Good  sized  barn 
and  shed  in  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well  near  buildings,  barns  watered  by 
springs  and  creeks.  Hudson  river  bor- 
ders farm.  10  or  12  miles  from  Lake 
George,  near  Adirondack  mountains. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow. 
Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  $400  or  $500  down, 
balance,  easy  payments.  Address  Mrs. 
Robbiliard,  owner,  200  South  Second 
street,  Lehigh,  Pa.,  or  W.  B.  Vail,  agent, 
469  State  street,  Schenectady,  N,  Y, 


No.  1030. —  Farm  of  176  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  South  Glens  Falls   P.  O., 
%  mile  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
H.  V.  R.  R.;    ^  mile  from   school;    \i 
mile  from  churches;  milk  collected  at  the 
door.     Highways,   State    road.      Nearest 
city,  Glens  Falls,  population    15,243,   i^ 
mile  distant,  reached  by  electric  railway 
and  State  road.     General  surface,   level 
and  rolling.    Altitude,  450  feet.     Nature 
of  soil,  sandy  and  loam.    Acres  that  can 
be  used  as  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 120;  in  timber,  20,  chestnut.   Acre:* 
tillable,  120.   Best  adapted  to  gardening. 
No  buildings.     Fields  watered  by  brook. 
Reason    for   selling,    ill    health.      Price, 
$7,500.    Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mort* 
gage.     The  water  which  supplies   South 
Glens  Falls  runs  through  this  farm.    Ad- 
dress   Mrs.    Frances   A.    Foster,    owner. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  John   J.  Wetsel. 
broker,    105    Circular    street,    Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SAIULTOOA 
Population  3,942 

No.  1031. — Farm  of  121  acres;  3  miles 
from  WayvilleP.  O.,  R.  D.    1;    %    mile 
from    railway    station    at    Cedar    Bluff 
on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;   1   mile  from 
school;    2    miles   from   church;    6    miles 
from  butter  factory ;  %  mile  from  con- 
densing   plant.      Highways,    level     and 
smooth.    Nearest  city,  Saratoga  Springs, 
population    12,693,    5%    miles    distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.     Surface, 
level,  no  stone.     Soil,  good,  heavy  sand 
loam.    Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  .45;   in  timber,   15,   oak,   chest- 
nut and  pine;  acres  tillable,  100.     Fruit, 
pears,    plums,   cherries,    peaches    and    5 
acres  of  choice  apples.     Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,    corn,    oats,    rye,    wheat    and 
barley.    Fences,  American  wire  and  rail, 
good    condition.      House,    2   stories,    14 
rooms,    in   good   condition.     Lai^ge   hay 
barn,  horse  barn,  wagon  house,  pig  bouse 
and  corn   house,   all   in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.     %   mile 
from     Saratoga     Lake.       Occupied     by 
owner.     Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of     owner.        Price,     $6,000.       Terms, 
$4,000     down,     balance     on     mortgage. 
Owner  will  sell  stock  and  tools  if  any 
one  desires,  at  a  reasonable  price.     Ad- 
dress David   P.   Robbins,  owner,  Wav- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  ^ 

No.  1032.— Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  railway  station  at  Bur- 
goyne,  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  Ry.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  6  miles  from  churches  of 
all  denominations  and  milk  station;  2^ 
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miles  from  butter  factory;  7  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.    Highways,  State 
road.    R.  F.  D.  to  farm.    Nearest  large 
village,    Saratoga    Springs,    population 
12,693,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.     Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  clay,  sand  and  gravel  loam.    Acres 
in  meadow,  40;   in  natural  pasture,  22; 
in  timber,  9,  pine  and  chestnut.     Acres 
tillable,      100.       Fruit,      45      apple,      6 
cherry      and      10      plum      trees,      also 
small    strawberry   patch.     Best  adapted 
to  dairying  or  general  farming.     Fences, 
barbed    wire    and    rail,    fair    condition. 
House,  2^  stories,  2  family,  18  rooms, 
good  condition.     Outbuildings:    2   barns, 
one  30x52,  and  one  20x40,  shed,  carriage 
house,  hen  house,  ice  house  and  smoke 
house,  all  in  good  condition  except  one 
barn    and    shed.     Watered,    house,    by 
spring;  bam,  by  drilled  well;  fields,  by 
creek.     Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $10,000.    Terms,  14  cash,  balance 
on  lM>nd  and  mortgage.    Fifteen  acres  of 
moulding     sand     on     farm.       Address 
Chauncey   A.    Wooley,   owber,    Saratoga 
Springs,   N.    Y.,   R.    D.    1.      Owner    will 
rent. 

No.  1033.— Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
41/2  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1;   ^  mile  irom  Cedar  Bluff 
railway    station    on    line    of    Boston    & 
Maine  R.  R.;   2  miles  from  school;   4% 
miles  from  churches;   ^  mile  from  milk 
station.    Nearest  large  village,  Saratoga, 
population    12,693,    reached    by    rail    or 
good  gravel  highway.     General  surface, 
gently  sloping.     Altitude,  250  feet.     Na- 
ture   of   soil,   clay   and   gravelly   loam. 
Acres     in     meadow,     48;      in     timber, 
9,  ash,  maple  and  elm.    Acres  tillable,  48. 
Fruit,   30  apple  trees,   varieties,   also   a 
number  of  young  trees.    Best  adapted  to 
<rrain  and  hay.    Fences,  rail,  barbed  and 
cable   wire,   need  some  repairs.     House, 
12  rooms,  in  good  condition.     Outbuild- 
ings:   carriage   and   horse   barn,    40x26; 
hog    house,    20x30,    2    stories;     poultry 
house,    12x24 ;    carriage  house  needs   re- 
pair.   House  and  barns  watered  by  piped 
spring  water;  fields,  by  brooks.  Saratoga 
Lake  adjoins  farm.    Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  otner  business.    Price 
and    terms    upon   application.      Address 
Wm.  W.  Muneo,  owner,   B.  D.  1,  Sara- 
tosra  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  1034.— Farm  of  87  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  WayviMe  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Cedar 
Bluffs  on  line  of  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.; 


1     mile    from    school;     3    miles    from 
churches;   6  miles  to  butter  factory;    1 
mile  from  milk  station.    Nature  of  high- 
ways, good.   Nearest  large  village,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  population  12,693,  6  miles 
distant,   reached    by   highw^ay.     General 
surface,  rolling.  AUitude,  35b  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  slate  loam.  Acres  in  mead- 
ow, 25;   in  pasture,  10.     Acres  tillable, 
76.     Fruit,   175  apple,  65  pear  and  25 
plum   trees.     Best   adapted   to   potatoes 
and   fruit.     Fences,   w^oven   wire,   good. 
House,   11    rooms,  25x31;    wing,   15x18, 
gcod  condition.   Outbuildings:  barn,  36x 
58,  horse  bams,  30x28  and  30x20,  wood- 
shed, 21x30,  poultry  house,  10x30.  House 
and  barns  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by 
springs   and  brook.     Saratoga  Lake,   1 
mile  distant.    Occupied  by  owner.    Rea- 
son for  selling,  other  business  interests. 
Price,   $6,000.     Terms,   cash.     Address, 
Fred  Peck,  owner,  Wayville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
1. 

No.  1035. — Farm  of  114  acres;  7  milea 
from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
2   miles  from  railway  station  at  Cedar 
Bluff  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  ^  mile   » 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches  and 
milk  station;   4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory.      Highways,     good.       Surface     of 
farm,  slopes  a  little  south,  well  drained. 
Soil,    clay    and    sand    loam.     Acres    in 
meadow,    60;    in    timber,    13,    variety; 
acres  tillable,  100.     Fruit,  70  apple,  11 
pear,   16  cherry  trees  and  some  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  fruit,  etc. 
Fences,  wire,  board  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition.    House,  2  stories,  bri'^k,  8  large 
rooms   and   hall,   4    small    rooms;    tele- 
phone in  house.     Outbuildings:   2  large 
basement     barns,     wagon     house,     hen 
house,  new  iron  roof  on  one  barn   last 
year,     others     painted,     fair     condition. 
Watered    by    well,    spring    and   brook. 
Saratoga  Lake,  2  miles  from  farm ;  Hud- 
son    river,    4    milea,    and    Adirondack 
mountains,  12  miles.     Occupied  by  ten- 
ant.     Reason    for    selling,    to    close    an 
estate.      Price,    $6,500.      Terms,     $3,600 
cash,   remainder   on    first   mortgage,    if 
desired.      Address,    E.    J.   Peck,    owner, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  or  0.  V.  How- 
land,  agent,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   SABATOGA  SPBINOS 
Population  13,710 

No.  1036. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  V2  mile 
from  Saratoga  Springs;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Saratoga  Springs  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  and  B,  &  M.  R.  Rs., 
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%  mile  from  school  and  churches  of  all 
denominationB.  Highways,  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  2;  acres  tillable,  38. 
Best  adapted  to  truck  gardening.  No 
fences.  House,  10  rooms,  steam  heated, 
baths  and  toilets,  excellent  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  bar  ,  carriage  house, 
green  house  plant,  etc.  Watered  by  city 
water.  This  place  has  been  conducted  as 
a  hothouse  and  gardening  plant  for 
many  years.  There  are  8  hothouses, 
averaging  100  feet  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  about  18  feet,  double  side 
benches  with  large  center  porch.  Houses 
are  heated  with  hot  water  boilers,  latest 
designs,  new  ones  having  been  installed 
during  the  last  2  years.  Everything 
modern  and  in  first-class  condition.  In 
connection  with  these  hothouses,  are  2 
large,  well  constructed  boiler  houses, 
with  complete  outfit  and  general  storage 
space.  Over  one  of  the  boiler  houses  is  a 
3-room  apartment  finished  off  which  may 
be  used  for  help.  These  houses  have 
been  used  for  growing  rhubarb,  radishes 
and  lettuce  for  early  market  and  later 
in  season  for  cucumbers.  About  12  good- 
sized  hot  beds,  with  sash  to  cover. 
About  5  acres  in  asparagus  beds;  20 
acres  in  rhubarb  used  for  forcing  in  hot- 
houses in  winter.  This  business  has  been 
running  for  about  20  years  and  a  mar- 
ket has  been  established  in  New  York, 
Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady  and  locally 
which  uses  all  of  the  products  at  a  good 
price.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  deatn  of  former  owner.  Price, 
$12,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  first  mortgage 
on  balance.  Address  Etta  C.  Wells, 
owner,  184  Church  street,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with  op- 
tion to  buy. 

No.  1037. —  Farm  of  18  acres;  2  miles 
from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  O.,  R.  D.  "t ; 
2  miles  from  railroad  station  at  Sara- 
toga Springs  on  line  of  the  B.  &  M. 
R.  R.  ;  1  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  Good 
State  roads.  Nearest  large  village,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  population  12,693,  distant 
2  miles  by  highway.  Surface,  part  hilly 
and  part  level.  Soil  on  level  portion, 
loam.  8  acres  of  meadow;  2  acres 
of  natural  pasture;  5  acres  of  timber, 
young  birches  and  others;  11  acres  are 
tillable.  2  cherry  trees,  1  apple  tree 
and  30  currant  bushes.  Can  raise  celery, 
corn,  potatoes  or  any  kind  of  crop. 
Fences,   wire,   not   very  good.     House, 


8  rooms,  good  condition,  mfh  woodshed 
Barn,  30x20;  wagon  shed,  10x20;  fao^ 
house;  underground  cow  stable.  Watered 
by  spring,  fields  have  running  water 
Saratoga  Lake  is  2  miles  from  farm. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  Tilla^ 
property.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  $6'i> 
down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  John  H.  Driscoll,  owner,  2 
Pleasant  street,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  ^■ 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1038. —  Farm  of  35  acrea,  locatetl 
1%  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  S:  H. 
R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  churches;  1%  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highway :f( 
State  road.  General  surface,  level. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  30. 
Very  little  timber.  Acres  tillable,  30. 
Fruit,  20  trees.  Best  adapted  to  poti*- 
toes  and  corn.  Fences,  not  very  good. 
Brick  house,  '25x35,  4n  good  condition. 
Basement  barn  with  slate  roof,  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  spring,  barn 
by  spring.  Saratoga  Lake,  2  miles  dis- 
tant. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Addres.« 
John  C  Harris,  owner,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  8TILLWATSB 
Population  5,955 

No.  1039. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Mechanicville  P.  O^  R.  D. 
No.   3  and  railway  station  on  lines  ot 
Boston  &  Albany  and  D.  &  H.  R.  Ra. ;  2 
miles  from  school  and  churches;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory;   ^  mile  from  milk 
station.      Population    of    Mechanic vi  lie. 
6,634,    reaches!    by    highwa.     or    trolley. 
General  surface,  rolling  and  level.     Na- 
ture   of    soil,    sandy    loam.     Acres   in 
meadow,  18;  in  pasture,  6;  acres  tillable, 
25.      Fruit,    40    apple    and    20    cherry 
trees.    Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  good  condition. 
Large    house,    good    condition,    can    be 
used    for    two    families.      Large    bam. 
stables  in  basement.     House  and  bam 
watered  by  well;  fields  by  creek.    Occu- 
pied by  owner.     Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced   age    of    owner.      Price,    $4,000. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash.     Mortgage  now  on 
place  for  $1,500,  which  can  remain  at 
6%.      Address    Wm.    H.    or    Wm.    R. 
Hutchins,  owners,  Mechanicville,  N.  T., 
R.  D.  No.  3. 
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TOWN  OF  WILTON 
Population  908 

No.  1040. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  0.,  R. 
D.  2;  4^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Gansevoort  on  line  of  Delaware  &,  Hud- 
son R.  R.;  Vs  lui^e  from  school;  1  znile 
from  churches;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory   and   5   miles   from   milk   station, 
iiighways,  fair.     Nearest  village,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  population  12,693,  6  miles 
distant,  reached  by  State  road  and  rail. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.     Soil, 
sandy.     Acres  in  meadow,  6;  in  timber, 
10,  consisting  of  yellow  pine,  birch  and 
oak;    acres   tillable,    80.     Fruit,   apples 
and  strawberries.    Best  adapted  to  small 
fruit,  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc.    Fences, 
mostly    wire,    in    good    condition;     1% 
story    frame   dwelling,    13    rooms,    with 
shed    and   work  shop   attached.      Barn, 
silo,    horse   stable,    wagon    house,   gran- 
ary,  wagon  shed,  cow  shed,  hen  house, 
tool   house,  hog  house,  all  in  good  con- 
dition.     House   and    barn    are   supplied 
with  well  water;  fields,  by  btream.    This 
farm  is  situated  within  5  miles  of  Mt. 
McGregor,  6^  miles  from  Saratoga  Lake, 
4V2  miles  from  Fish  Creek,  and  5%  miles 
from  Loughberry  Lake.    Reason  for  sell- 
ing,  owner  has  other  business.     Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage.   Owner  is  willing  to  rent  farm  for 
$75  yearly.    Premises  has  telephone  con- 
nection, trout  stream,  etc.  Address  O.  S. 
Stanton,  owner,  Ballston  Lake,  R«  D.  1, 
N.  Y. 

inSCELLANBOnS 

No.  1041. — Farm  of  177  acres,  11  miles 
from  Amsterdam;  3%  miles  from  West 
CJalway;  practically  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  trolley  line  connecting  Haga- 
man  with  Rock  City  Falls,  which  will 


surely  come  through.  25  acres  of 
tillable  land,  which  would  be  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  place;  81  acres  in 
woods,  5  acres  of  which  is  a  fine  pine 
grove.  The  lake  covers  65  acres,  fed  by 
trout  streams,  and  there  is  fine  fishing. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  making  it  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  a  sanitarium  or 
club  house.  There  is  a  new  house  of  17 
rooms  and  the  attic  could  be  finished 
off  for  2  or  3  more  rooms;  porch,  10x80. 
A  2-8tory  camp  in  the  pine  grove;  2 
cottages  in  pine  grove,  12x20  each. 
Barn,  28x40;  barn,  17x35;  wagon  house, 
20x26;  granary,  12x20;  ice  h  jL&e,  12x12; 
hog  house,  12x14;  another  building, 
22x50,  that  could  be  made  into  a  camp. 
There   are    6    boats    included    with    the 

groperty.     Price,  $5,100.     Address  A.  A. 
uf^er  field,    owner,    Hagaman,    N.    Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

No.  1042. —  Farm  of  128  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Wayville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Cedar 
Bluff  on  line  of  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R4 
Highways,  good  dirt  road.  Nearest  large 
village,  Saratoga  Springs,  population 
12,693,  5  miles  distant,  reach^  by  high- 
way and  trolley.  General  surface,  partly 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  sand  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  pasture, 
25 ;  in  timber,  25,  hard  wood.  Acres  till- 
able, 68.  Fruit,  200  trees,  varieties.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  fair  condition.  Bam, 
30x42,  1  smaller  bam.  House  watered 
by  spring,  barns  by  running  water, 
fields  by  stream.  Saratoga  Lake,  in 
view  of  farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  old  age.  •  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address,  Mrs.  Julia 
Wright,  owner,  Wayville,  N.  Y.,  or  Wil- 
liam J.  Battin,  agent,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


SCHENBCTADY  COUNTY 

Area.  200  square  miles.  Population,  88,235.  Annual  precipitation,  35.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.8°.  Number  of  farms,  1,027.  County  seat, 
Schenectady. 

This  coimty  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  intersected  by  the  Mohawk 

River. 

The  surface  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  uneven  and  hilly,  the  hills  being 
small  and  abrupt  with  many  ravines.  This  section  is  suitable  for  pasturage  chiefiy. 
In  the  southern  and  western  parts  and  along  the  Mohawk  Valley  the  soil  is  black 
slate  and  clav  loam  which  is  fertile  and  very  productive.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  is  $7,217,178,  which  is  an  increase  of  29.1  per  cent  over  the  census  of  1900. 
The  principal  crops  reported  were:  com,  109,694  bushels;  <«if  ,  247,945  bushels; 
buckwheat,  102,165  bushels;  rye,  40,259  bushels;  potatoes,  87,140  bushels;  hay  and 
forage,  33,346  tons.  The  average  price  of  improved  farm  lands  including  build- 
ings is  $65.48  per  acre.    The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  lands  only  is  $31.10; 
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an  increase  of  nearly  $10  per  acre  since  1900.  Domestic  animals  are  found  to  be: 
dairy  cows,  4,929;  horses,  3,162;  swine,  2,952;  sheep,  3,601;  poultry,  62,771.  The 
number  of  farms  reporting  dairy  cows  are  864,  producing  2,459,571  gallons  of  milk, 
which  sold  for  $233,271.  There  are  no  creameries  or  cheese  factories  in  the  county, 
as  most  of  the  milk  is  sold  in  Schenectady  and  the  different  villages.  The  coimtV 
is  crossed  by  the  Erie  canal  (barge),  and  the  New  York  Central,  West  Shore  and 
Delaware  and  Hudson  railroads,  and  by  numerous  trolley  lines  leading  to  Amster- 
dam, Albany,  Troy,  etc.  Schenectady  with  a  population  of  72,826  is  known  iargelr 
as  being  the  seat  of  Union  University,  founded  in  1795.  Here  also  is  located  the 
American  Locomotive  Works,  the  second  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
enormous  plant  of  the  GJeneral  Electric  Company  employing  some  17,000  workmen  i* 
also  in  that  city.  These  two  large  industrial  plants  in  common  with  others  scatter^l 
throughout  the  state  are  largely  responsible  for  the  great  numbers  of  farm  boys  that 
have  left  the  farm  to  work  in  these  industries.  There  are  51  schools  in  the  county 
and  it  has  only  28  miles  of  highway  which  is  not  improved.  Its  agricultural  or- 
ganizations consist  of  an  agricultural  club,  3  granges,  and  poultry,  pigeon  and  pet 
stock  organizations. 


TOWN  OF  DUANESBUBG 
Population  2,211 

No  1043. —  Farm  of  about  90  acres; 
at  Braman's  Corners;  5  miles  from 
Delanson,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  4  miles  from  Esperance;  27  miles 
from  Albany;  16  miles  from  Schenec- 
tady; 10  miles  from  Amsterdam;  % 
mile  from  church,  school  and  store; 
R.  D.  New  York  morning  papers  reach 
the  farm  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  they  are  published.  10 
acres  ci  timber,  balance  m  meadow  and 
pasture  land.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables and  small  fruit.  Good  apple  or- 
chard. Comfortable,  old-fashioned  farm 
house,  in  good  condition,  2  stories,  7 
rooms  and  large  kitchen  with  sink  and 
pump  from  never-failing  well;  stone 
cellar;  woodshed  extension.  Spring  near 
house  and  well  in  barnyard.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  22x72;  hen  house  and  wood- 
shed. Fences,  stone  and  wire.  Would 
make  a  good  dairy  or  bee  farm.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms  to  responsible  party  will 
be  made  very  easy  with  but  a  smdll  pay- 
ment douii  as  the  owner  is  anxious  to 
have  the  farm  go  into  good  hands.  Ad 
dress  F.  C.  Sauter,  owner,  391  Sixth 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  1044. —  Farm  of  178  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Delanson  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  rail- 
way; %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good,  part  State  road.  Near- 
est city,  Schenectady,  population  72,826, 
15  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  General  surface,  part  level 
and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;    in  natural   pasture,  63;    in  timber. 


40,  hemlock,  beech,  birch  and  hickory. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  175  applf 
trees  of  various  kinds,  20  pear,  7  plum, 
trees  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  buck- 
wheat, oats,  corn  and  hay.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone  wall.  House,  lai*ge,  octa- 
gon shape,  arranged  for  two  families,  in 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings:  larj;« 
hay  barn,  cow  stable,  sheds,  pig  pen. 
wagon  house,  4ox25,  first-class  condition, 
wood  house,  sheep  house,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  village  wat^r 
and  spring,  barn,  same,  fields  by  sprinc 
and  well.  Normanskill  runs  through 
farm,  10  miles  from  Thompson's  an<i 
Warner  Lakes.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,'  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash  or  at  !ea< 
four-fifths  cash  and  one-fifth  mortgage. 
Address  Mrs.  Zerah  Jenkins,  owner, 
Delanson,  N.  Y,     < 

No.  1045. —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Delanson  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 
and  railway  station  at  Duanesburg  cii 
line  of  D.  &  H.  'R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  2%  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good  dirt  road.  Nearest  city. 
Amsterdam,  population  31,267,  9  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  1,100 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  good,  clay  and  blai-k 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow. 
150;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber. 
25,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable. 
150.  Fruit,  a  few  apples  and  other 
fruits.  Best  adapted  to  ha^-,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone,  fair  condition.  House,  7 
rooms,  1%  stories.  painte<l  and  in  jro<xl 
condition.  Outbuildings:  hay  and  grain 
barn,  horse  barn,  2  poultry  houses  (1 
new,  14x26).  hog  house,  corn  house,  all 
in  fair  condition.  House  watered  by 
well;  bams,  by  well  and  springs;  fields. 
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)y   stream   and   springs.     Occupied   by  fields  watered  by  springs.    Occupied  by 

>wner.      Keason    for    selling,    old    age.  tenant.     Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 

Price,  $3,500.     Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal-  retired.     Price,   $1,900.     Terms,   $1,000 

uice    on    mortgage.      Address    J.     H.  or  less  down,  to  reliable  purchaser.  Ad- 

3'Brien,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  dress  Robert  C,  Cullings,  owner,  Patter- 

JT   Walter   B.   Vail,   broker,   469   State  sonville,  N.  Y.,  or  Walter  B.  Vail,  agent, 

jtreet,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  469  State  street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

No.  1046. —  Farm  of  109  acres,  located 

1%   miles  from  Duanesburg   P.  O.  and  town  of  niskatuna 

•ailway    station    on    line    of    D.    &    H.  i>«««i«*i.^^  i  oat 

I.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  Population  1,907 

\  miles  from  butter  factory;  1  mile  from  No.  1047. —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 

nilk  station.  Highway,,State  rdad.  Near-  4  miles  from  Schenectady,  R.  D.  No.  1, 

«t  city,  Schenectady,  population  72,826,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 

[1    miles    distant,    reached    by    rail    or  R.  R.;   2  miles  from  school;   2%  miles 

lighway.    Altitude,  900  feet.    Nature  of  from  churches.     Population  of  Schenec- 

loil,     clay,    gravelly    and    black    loam,  tady  72,826,  reached  by  trolley  or  high- 
Veres  in  timber,  30  to  35.    Acres  tillable,    *  way.     General   surface,  level.     Acres  in 

>0   to   75.    Best  adapted  to   hay,   oats,  meadow,   15;    acres  tillable,   15.     Fruit, 

•orn,     rye,     buckwheat     and     dairying.  apples.   House  and  barn,  small.   Watered 

House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition.    Out-  by  well.    Occupied  by  owner.    Reason  for 

buildings:  basement  barn,  23x30x48,  hay  selling,  death  in  family.     Price,  on  ap- 

nound  above,  wagon  house  and  stables  on  plication.       Address     Mrs.     John     C. 

ower   floor.     House,  watered    by    well,  Ketchimi,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Schenec- 

spring  water  can  be  obtained  by  piping;  tady,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Area,  647  square  miles.  Population,  23,855.  Annual  {U'ecipitation,  39  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48°.    Number  of  farms,  3,288.     County  seat,  Schoharie. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  intersected  by  the  Scho- 
barie  Creek,  also  drained  by  the  Charlotte  River  and  the  Catskill  and  Cobleskill 
Creeks. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  the  southern  part  being  occupied  by  a  range  of 
highlands  called  the  Helderbergs.  This  region  is  well  timbered  by  oak,  hickory, 
a.sh,  sugar  maple,  elm  and  other  trees.  The  soil  in  this  section  is  a  dark  slate  and 
gravelly  loam.  These  hills  decline  and  become  less  rugged  toward  the  north  and 
the  dark  slaty  soil  becomes  more  prevalent.  In  the  northeastern  part  clay  loam  is 
q[uite  prominent.  Between  these  hills  lie  the  valleys  of  Schoharie,  Cobleskill  and 
Fox  Creeks,  where  the  soil  is  a  dark  and  yellow  clay  loam,  deep  and  fertile.  The 
county  as  a  whole  is  adapted  to  pasturage,  dairying  and  general  farming.  The 
[K)unty  ranks  second  in  hops  and  bees  and  sixth  in  the  production  of  buckwheat. 
Some  of  the  leading  crops  are  corn,  97,520  bushels;  oats,  573,010  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 240,770  bushels;  rye,  34,207  bushels;  potatoes,  307,346  bushels;  hops,  2,156,- 
■^83  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  114,376  tons.  The  valuation  of  all  farm  property  is 
^14,454,132,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1900.  The  average  price  of 
farm  land  per  acre. is  $14.36.  The  price  of  improved  land  including  buildings  is  . 
$29.12.  There  are  a  large  number  of  farms  listed  in  this  bulletin  that  can  be 
t>ought  for  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  improved  land.  Domestic  animals 
reported  are  dairy  cows,  26,138;  hroses,  8,237;  swine,  9,645;  sheep,  11,422; 
poultry,  191,463;  production  of  milk,  13,748,588  gallons  with  a  value  of  $1,418,629, 
Including  all  dairy  products.  There  are  30  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the 
county. 

The  D.  &  H.  railroad  with  a  branch  extending  to  Sharon  Springs,  a  popular 
health  resort,  intersects  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  waters  of  this  popular 
health  resort  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  value.  The  establishment 
of  a  well  equipped  school  of  agriculture  in  Cobleskill  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
In  the  near  future.  The  county  has  1,202  miles  of  improved  highways  and  8  miles 
ai  state  road.  Excellent  educational  facilities  are  furnished  by  179  district  schools 
Bind  the  social  and  agricultural  interests  are  conserved  by  9  societies  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
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TOWN  OF  BLENHEIM 
Population  616 

No.  1048. —  Farm  of  63  acres;  6  miles 
from  Stamford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.; 
V^  mile  from  school  and  Methodist 
church;  6  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  North 
Blenheim,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  day 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  7;  natural 
pasture,  10;  timber,  36,  young  pine  and 
hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  8.  Fruit,  few 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  ha^. 
Fences,  stone  wall,  poor  condition.  !No 
buildings.  Watered  by  springs.  Five 
miles  from  Catskill  Mountains  and  May- 
ham  Lake.  This  would  make  an  ideal 
place  for  summer  home.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  farms.  Price, 
$400.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Albert  C. 
Mayham,  owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  Orange 
county. 

TOWN  OF  BBOOMB 
Population  933 

No.  1049. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  10 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  And  station 
on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Methodist  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Middleburg,  popu- 
lation, 1,140,  distant  10  miles.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  20  acres  of  meadow; 
25  acres  of  natural  pasture;  15  acres  of  ' 
timber,  mostly  hard  wood  and  hemlock; 
45  acres,  tillable.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  plums.  Land  best  adapted 
to  raising  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  mostly  stone  wall.  '  House,  2 
stories,  with  21  rooms,  in  good  condition, 
very  suitable  for  large  boarding  house. 
Bam,  20x36,  with  room  for  10  cows; 
outbuildings  all  in  good  condition. 
House  has  well  water;  barns  and  fields 
watered  by  springs.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age  of  owner.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Mrs.  J.  W,  Vaughn, 
owner,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  or  Charles 
Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  1050. — Farm  of  253  acres;  9  miles 
from  Middlburg  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ; 
^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  church; 
2V2  miles  from  butter  factory.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level  and  rolling,  some  hilly.  Soil,  good, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  153; 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  50, 
mostly  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  203. 
Fruit,    200    apple,    25    plum,    3    peai 


trees,  black  and  red  raspberries  an^ 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  dairying. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  oonditioc 
Two  houses,  24x30,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  48x40;  barn,  30x36; 
barn,  20x55;  hog  pen,  20x24:  2  hen 
houses,  10x14  and  10x40;  new  silo,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  running  water. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  sellinjsr, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $2,70U. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mort^a^'e 
at  5%.  Address  Charles  S.  Loyd,  owner, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  1051. —  Farm  of  110  acres,  2  miles 
from  Livingstonville  P.  O;  9  miles  from 
railway  station  at  ^liddleburg  on  line 
of  M.  S.  R.  R.;    ^   mile  from  school; 

2  miles  from  churches;  3  inile^  from 
creamery.  Nearest  large  village,  Middle- 
burg, population,  1,114.  Highways.  cr^tMi. 
part  hilly  and  part  level.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  me:«low. 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber. 
10;  sugar  bush  of  about  100  trees;  acrts 
tillable,  75.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  pears 
and  plums.  Best  adapter!  to  buckwheat 
corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  51x18,  in  good  condi- 
tion; another  house,  31x21.  Outbuild- 
ings: barns,  36x28,  40x18  and  30x40.  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
This  property  is  7  miles  from  Crystal 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  This  is  a 
very  productive  farm.  Price,  $l,RO»i. 
Address  C.  J.  Cornelius,  owner,  Living- 
stonville, N.  Y. 

No.  1052. —  Farm  of  107  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R-: 
%  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  Methodist  church.  Hi;:h- 
ways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level 
and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  doO  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
77;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  tiniUT, 
15,  hemlock,  ash.  maple,  etc.  Acres  til- 
able,  92.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapttni 
to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good  condition. 
House,  7  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn 
with  -large  shed  attached,  hog  pen  sud 
chicken  house,  good  oondit  on.  Watered 
by  well  and  springs.  Worked  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  $700  cash. 
Address  W^m.  Lamont,  owner,  R.  D.  4, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  J.  King,  agmt) 
Middleburg,  N.  Y, 

No.  1063. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  local'f 

3  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  O.;  8  mileB 
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rom  railway  station  at  Middleburgh  on 
iiie  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
chool ;  3  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
lethodist  church.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
aee  of  farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling. 
Lltitude,  550  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Icres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pae- 
ure,  30;  in  timber,  60,  pine,  hemlock, 
ak,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit, 
pples  and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
eneral  farming.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
ood  condition.  Large  house,  11  rooms, 
elephone.  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40; 
pod  sheep  barn,  cow  stable  and  wagon 
louse  combined,  room  for  10  cows  and 
0  sheep.  Watered  by  well  and  stream. 
)ccupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
.dvanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,000. 
Vrms,  $600  'down  and  $50  a  month  until 
1,000  is  paid,  remainder  on  mortgage. 
Address  Dr.  Shoemaker,  owner,  Coble- 
kill,  X.  Y.,  or  L.  J.  King,  agent,  Mid- 
leburgh,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  1054. —  Farm  of  96  acres,  located 
^  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  0.;  6 
tiiles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
>urgh  on  line  of  M.  &  8.  R. ;  %  mile 
rom  school;  P/^  miles  from  butter  fac- 
ory  and  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
^cMxl.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
»art  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil, 
oam.  Acres  in  meadow,  61;  in  natural 
pasture,  15;  in  timber,  zO,  hemlock,  ash, 
*eech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  76.  Fruit, 
pples  and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
ay,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  etc.  Fences, 
rire  and  stone.  House,  22x18,  needs 
ome  repairs.  Good  barn,  18x25,  with 
(Idition  for  hay  barn.  Watered  by  well 
ind  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
on  for  selling,  owner  has  other  farms. 
*rice,  $1,150.  Termi,  $700  down  and 
>alance  on  mortgage  at  59^.  Address 
V'illiam  J.  Kennedy,  owner,  Middle- 
urgh,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  J.  King,  agent.  Mid- 
leburgh,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  1055. —  Farm  of  216  acres,  located 
^  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  O. ;  6 
liles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
turgh  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  Vg  ^^^^ 
rem  school;  1%  miles  from  but(;er  fac- 
ory  and  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
ood.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
art  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil, 
jam.  Acres  in  meadow,  156 ;  in  natural 
asture,  30;  in  timber,  30,  hemlock,  ash, 
eech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  186.  Fruit, 
pples,  cherries,  plums  and  pears.  Best 
dapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
tc.    Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 

11  — ao 


House,  0  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x25;  barn,  25x15; 
wagon  house,  20x25,  and  hog  pen. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Large  pond  near  farm,  good 
fishing.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  farms.  Price,  $2,150,  Terms, 
$1,050  down  and  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Would  sell  on  contract  of  $550 
down  and  $50  per  month  until  $1,050  is 
paid.  Address  W.  J.  Kennedy,  owner, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  1056. —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Franklinton  P.  O.;  R.  D.  1; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burgh, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  30  acres  level,  balance 
sloping.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  20. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  ICO  apple 
trees,  also  pears  and  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone.  House,  16  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  2 
barns,'  wagon  house,  corn  crib  and  hen 
house,  good  condition.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Price,  $2,400.  Address 
^Villiam  Lamont,  owner,  R.  D.  1,  Middle- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  or  Charles  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  235  E.  33d  st.,  New  York  City. 

No.  1067. —  Farm  of  84  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Franklinton  P.  O.;  7  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburgh,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school, 
butter  factory  and  ^lethodist  church. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level  and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  550 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  65; 
in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  4, 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
apples  and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn,  oats,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
^od  condition.  House,  large,  9  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  two  large 
barns,  hog  pen,  ice  house  and  silo. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  running 
water,  fields  by  stream.  Large  pond  on 
farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  $1,050,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Reason  for  selling,  other  business. 
Addfess  Alvin  Russell,  owner,  Franklin- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  L.  Tator,  agent,  Mid- 
dleburgh, N.  Y. 

No.  1058.-— Farm  of  286  acres,  located 
IVa  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;    6\<2    miles   from    railway   station   at 
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Middleburgh  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
1^  miles  from  school  and  church;  1  mile 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level,  rolling  and  hilly. 
Acres  in  tim-ber,  35,  pine,  hemlock,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit,  150  apple 
trees,  also  plum  and  pear  trees.  Forty 
walnut  and  butternut  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone,  good.  House,  12  rooms,  good. 
Outbuildings:  5  barns,  hog  pen  and  hen 
house.  Watered,  house  by  running 
water,  barns  and  fields  by  springs. 
Brook  runs  through  farm.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms,  $800  down.  Address  William 
Kennedy,  owner,  Middleourgh,  N.  Y.,  or 
Charles  Wehrstedt,  agent,  235  £.  33d  st., 
New  York  City. 

No.  1069, —  Farm  of  60  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Livingstonville  P.  O.,  R. 

D.  1;  10  miles  from  railw^ay  station  at 
Middleburgh  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
1  miie  from  school  and  church.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  10,  variety. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.  House,  22  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  40x50;  hen  house. 
Large  sugar  maple  grove  near  house. 
Watered  by  running  water.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price^ 
$1,100.  Terms,  %  down.  Address 
S.  Vaughan,  owner,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.,  or  Charles  Wehrstedt,  agent,  236 

E.  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

No.  1060. —  Farm  of  125  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1  and  railway  station  on  line  of  M. 
&  S.  railway;  %  mile  from  school,  1% 
miles  from  Methodist  church  and  1^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Middleburgh, 
population  1,114,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  level  and 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  95;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  10,  mostly  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 115.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  17 
grape  vines,  cherries,  plums  and  berries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
2-family,  14  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  extra  good.  House 
watered  by  well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $3,750. 
Terms,  $1,250  cash,  balance,  6%.  Ad- 
dress Geo.  S.  Rugg,  owner,  R.  D.  1,  Mid- 
dleburgh, N.  Y.,  or  Tator  &  King,  agents, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


Population  1,024 

No.  1061. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Carlisle  P.  O.;  7  mils 
from  railway  station  at  Cobleakil!  ta 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  butter  factory  ana  Presbyterian 
church;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  7 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways. 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rollijie 
except  pasture  land,  which  is  hillv. 
ooil,  loam  and  limestone.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  30,  maple,  hemlock,  *>asswood. 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  plums, 
cherries  and  apples  enough  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheats  hay,  pota- 
toes and  alfalfa.  Fenoes  nearly  aJ! 
wire,  some  stone  wall.  House,  28x36 
with  wing,  20x24,  slate  roof,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  36x54,  good 
condition;  barn,  .30x40,  good  condition: 
shed  and  hog  pen,  22x50,  good  condition, 
and  hen  house,  12x30.  Watered  by  wdl 
spring  and  stream.  Occupied  by  owner 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  smallei 

T'  V  F^^^^'  ^^,(m^  Terms,  $2,00C 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Addr«i« 
Geo.  C.  Hemstreet,  owner,  Carlisle,  N.  Y 

No.  1062.— Farm  of  150  acres,  locatt^f 
1%  miles  from  Carlisle  P.  C;  4  mil» 
from  railway  station  at  Howe  Cart, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  l^^  mile- 
from  school,  churches  and  butter  factorr 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly.  Nearest 
large  village,  Cobleskill,  population 
2,088,  6  miles  distant,  reached  bt 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level 
Good  soil,  mostly  all  tillable.  Fruit, 
apples,  plums,  pears  and  grape?. 
Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in  this  cli- 
mate. Fences  in  poor  condition.  Hoose 
and  barn  in  good  condition.  Watered. 
house  and  barn  by  running  water, 
fields;  by  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow. 
Price,  $4,100.  Terms,  %  down.  Address 
Mrs.  Elisa  Bums,  owner,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

T0WI7  OF  COBLESKILL 

Population  3,579 

No.  1063. —  Farm  of  165  acres,  located 
2^  miles  from  Cobleskill  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  D.  A  H.  R  R: 
^  mile  from  school,  cheese  factory  anil 
Methodist  church;  2%  miles  from"  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  12:  in 
timber  and  pasture,  65.     Acres  tillable. 
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lOO.  Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  barley.  Fences,  wood  and 
wire.  House,  24x40;  wing,  20x48.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x50;  barn,  24x45; 
stable,  40x15;  stable,  55x15;  horse  barn, 
22x45;  wagon  house,  20x35.  Watered 
by  well,  springs  and  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Sylvester  Warner,  owner,  Warnerville, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or  with 
option  to  buy. 

No.  1064. —  Farm  of  125  acres,  located 
1/10  mile  from  Orovenors  Corners  P.  0.; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Central 
Bridge  on  line  of  D.  &  U.  R.  R.;  500 
feet  from  school  and  churches;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Cobleskill,  population 
2,088,  6  miles  distant  and  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,000  feet.  Soil,  yellow  loam, 
clay  and  black  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  25,  con- 
sisting of  hemlock  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
cherries,  p^ars  and  grapes.  JBest  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  corn,  rye  and  buckwheat. 
i*'ences,  wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition, 
eleven-room  house.  Three  barns,  wagon 
house,  hen  house,  hog  pen  and  sheep 
barn.  House  is  supplied  with  well  and 
cistern  water;  bams,  by  well;  fields,  by 
wells  and  springs.  Farm  is  situated 
within  3  miles  of  Schoharie  River  and 
Helderberg  Mountains.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
±^ice,  $5,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  There  is  also  an  8-room 
tenant  house  and  wood  shed  located  on 
farm.  Address  Mrs.  Roxie  Slingerland, 
owner,  Grovenors  Corners,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  1065. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Howe  Cave  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 
and  Tailway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  600  feet  from  school;  %  mile 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  stone  road,  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  village,  Cobleskill, 
population  2,088,  5  miles  distant  and 
reached  by  highway  and  rail.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling,  bottom  land  along 
creek.  Altitude,  about  900  feet.  Soil, 
dark  loam,  bottom  land,  gravel  and 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
pasture,  15;  in  timber,  15,  consisting  of 
hemlock,  beech  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 26.     Fruit,  plums,  cherries,  pears. 


apples,  also  hickory  nuts.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall,  in  good  condition  and 
wire.  House,  3  barns  and  nen  house,  all 
connected;  ice  house,  wood  shed  and  pig 
pen.  HdUse  and  milk  house  are  supplied 
with  nmning  water;  barns,  by  spring 
water;  fields,  by  springs.  Premises  are 
situated  in  vicinity  of  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains and  Cobleskill  River  bounds  farm 
on  south.  Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant. 
Keason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  %  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Conrad  Rickard, 
owner,  Howe  Cave,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  CONESVILLE 
Popalatlon  708 

No,  1066. —  Farm  of  120  acres,  1  mile 
from  West  Conesville  P.  0.;  6  miles 
from  Grand  Gorge  railway  station  on 
line  of  U.  &.  D.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  natural  pasture,  40; 
timber,  30,  hardwood,  some  hemlock. 
Acres  tillahle,  30.  Fruit,  4  pear,  10 
pltmis,  and  20  apple  trees,  also 
grapes,  strawberries  and  currants.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire,  wall  and  rail,  in 
good  condition.  House,  upright,  30x20, 
with  wing,  36x16.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
50x30,  with  shed;  pigsty,  wagon  house, 
30x32,  with  horse  stable  and  granary, 
all  in  good  condition.  W^atered  by  well 
and  springs.  Farm  1^  miles  from  Scho- 
harie Creek,  Catskill  Mountains  and 
Manorkill  Creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $1,800,  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address  David 
N.  Patrie,  owner.  West  Conesville,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1067. —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Manorkill  P.  0.;  12  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Grand  Gorge  on 
line  of  U.  A;  D.  R.  R.;  15  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Middleburgh;  ^  mile 
from  school  and  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  some  level  and 
some  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber  15,  mostly  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees 
and  some  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  for 
dairy  farm.  Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good 
condition:  Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40; 
wagon  house,  20x30,  and  hog  pen,  15x20. 
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Watered,  ninning  water  in  house;  bams, 
by  water  from  trough ;  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  and  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,250.  Terms,  will  sell  on  ^con- 
tract of  $200  cash  and  monthly  pay- 
ments. Address  David  Nickerson,  owner, 
Manorkill,  N.  Y.,  or  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  irULTor: 

Population  1,450 

No.  1068. —  Farm  of  320  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  West  Fulton  P.  O.;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burgh on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  i^  mile 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  ly^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  170;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  100,  pine,  hemlock  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  220.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  also  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Adapted  to  general  farming,.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  40x70;  granary,  hog  pen 
and  hen  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $l,000i  Terms-,  $1,100 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress W.  R.  Shadduck,  owner,  Fulton- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  L.  Tator,  agent,  Mid- 
dleburgh, N.  Y. 

No.  1069.— Farm  of  165  acres;  2% 
miles  from  post  office;  9  mile^i  from 
Richmondville,  on  line  of  D.  &  II. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  Methodist  church  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly. 
Nearest  village,  Riclunondville,  popu- 
lation 599,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  a  little  rolling.  Soil,  gravel 
and  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  natural  pasture,  60;  timber,  30,  oak, 
maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  135. 
Fruit,  about  35  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  buckwheat,  barley 
and  oats.  Fences,  stone  wall,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  1^  stories,  fair  size,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  quite  a  large 
barn,  in  fair  condition;  wagon  house, 
pig  pen.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  not  the  time  to  look  after 
farm.  A  newrailron''  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted which  win  be  within  4  miles  of 
farm.  Price,  $1,200  cash  or  $1,250  and 
take  payment  of  $600  down.  Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy.    Address  John 


£.    Wharton,    owner^    Summit^    N.    Y 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1070. —  Farm  of  9  acres;  Vi  niik 
from  Middleburgh  P.  O.  and  railway  su 
tion  on  line  of  D.  &*H.  R.  K;  %  mi> 
from  high  school  and  all  churches;  R.  D. 
1  from  Middleburgh.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Middleburg^h,  pop- 
ulation 1,114,  reached  by  State  road.  0< 
cupied  by  owifer.  Surface,  leveL  Soil. 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  9.  Best  adapted 
to  com  and  vegetables.  Fences,  wir«». 
good  condition.  House,  18  rooms,  piazza. 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam. 
30x40;  corn  house,  18x24;  hen  hour^. 
ice  house  and  dancing  hall.  This  plat^ 
is  situated  on  the  Schoharie  River. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  Sl.'>Ki 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Addre** 
Mrs.  F.  Fonda,  owner,  Middleburgh. 
N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  Wehrstedt,  a^ent,  235  £ 
33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

No.  1071.— Farm  of  165  acres,  located 
4%  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  K  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  y2  mile  from  Unioa 
churth;  4%  ^miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Gighways,  level. 
Surface  of  larm,  mostly  level.  Altitude. 
700  feet.  Acres  in  meadow  20;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10,  hard 
wood,  pine  and  •hemlock.  Acrej  tillable. 
100.  Fruit,  apples  and  small  fruit.  B^^ 
adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  hay,  etc 
Fences,  wire.  House,  large,  good  condi 
tion.  Barn,  45x^5,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  too  much 
land.  Price,  $3,300.  Terms,  $2,000  cash. 
balance  easy.  Address  Emmet  Hanes, 
owner,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas. 
Mann,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OP  GILBOA 

Popniation  1,467 

No.  1072.— Farm  of  110  aeres;  4^5 
miles  from  Stamford  P.  O  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school  and  church;  4^  miles 
from  biitter  factory.  Highways,  fairly 
good.  Nearest  village,  Stamford,  popu* 
lation  973,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Acres  in  meadow. 
30;  natural  pasture,  50;  timber.  34V 
hardwood,  some  hemlock.  Acres  tillable, 
50.  Fruit,  rbout  30  appie  trees,  few 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  po- 
tatoes, buckwheat  and  rye.  Fences, 
mainly  stone  wall,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  26x36,  wood  house  attached,  fair 
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condition.  Barn,  30x40,  stable  attached, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
This  would  make  a  good  dairy  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Harriet  E.  Wheeler,  owTier,  136 
Lancaster  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  R. 
Wilcox,  agent,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  JEFFEB80N 
Population  1,280 

No.  1073.— Farm  of  240  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Jefferson  P.  O.;  6  miles  from 
railway  station  on  U.  &  D.  R.  R;  % 
mile  from  school,  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways, 
fairly  good.  Nearest  village,  Stamford, 
poptdation  973,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  good, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
natural  pasture,  130;  timber,  50;  spruce 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit, 
about  30  apple  and  a  few  pair  trees. 
Beat  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes, 
buckwheat  and  rye.  Fences,  stone, 
ilouse,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn  and  cow  stable,  46x60; 
hog  pen;  granary  and  horse  bam,  26x36, 
good  condition.  W^atered,  house,  by 
well;  bams  and  fields,  by  springs.  Sum- 
mit Lake,  7  miles  distant.  The  spruce 
and  hemlock  standing  on  this  farm  put 
into  timber  would  half  pay  for  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  to  avoid  care  of  farm. 
Price,  $20  per  acre,  depending  on 
whether  spruce  and  hemlock  are  re- 
served or  sold  with  farm.  Terms,  small 
amount  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Harriet  E.  Wheeler,  owner^  136 
Lancaster  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  M,  S. 
Wilcox,  agent,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  1074. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Jefferson  P.  O.;  6  miles  from 
Stamford,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  l^^  miles  from 
churches;  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  fairlv  good.  Nearest 
village,  Jefferson,  with  3  churches,  8 
stores,  high  school,  steam  sawmill,  3 
blacksmith  shops,  and  hotel.  Surface, 
rolling  and  level.  Soil,  good  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  natural  pasture, 
110;  timber,  60,  maple,  beech  and  ash. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat and  rye.  Fences,  stone  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  large,  2  stories, 
built  for  sunmier  boarders.     Outbuild- 


ings: bam,  60x46,  recently  built,  base- 
ment cow  stable  attached  to  barn. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  bams  and 
fields,  by  springs.  Delaware  river,  6 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Harriet  E.  Wheeler,  owner,  136  Lan- 
caster street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  S. 
Wilcox,  agent,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  1075. —  Farm  of  190  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R 
R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level,  part  side  hill.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber/  70. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.  Fences,  wire  and  stone,  gooa. 
House,  new,  8  rooms  and  piazza.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x40;  barn,  18x36  and 
hog  pen.  vVatered,  house  by  well;  barn 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $1,650.  Terms,  $650 
down,  balance  on  time  to  suit  purchaser. 
Four-acre  hop  vard  on  this  farm.  Ad- 
dress Lymor  leathers,  owner,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  Wehrstedt,  agent, 
235  East  33d  street.  New  Y'ork  City. 

No.  10^6.— Farm  of  100  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Nearest 
village,  Middleburgh,  population  1,114, 
2'/^  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  go  d.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  ii  natural  pasture,  12;  in 
timber.  25.  Acres  tillable,  65.  Good 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hops,  oats,  corn, 
and  potatoes.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
Cottage  house,  10  rooms,  all  painted  and 
in  ^ood  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  illness  in  owner's  family. 
Price,  $2,200.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Barner  Aker,  owner.  East  Cobleskill,  N. 
Y.,  or  Charles  Mann,  agent,  Middle- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

No.  1077. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Schoharie  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
P/^  miles  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches ;  4  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  good,  some  hilly. 
Population  of  Schoharie  996,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface,  mostly 
level,  some  rolling.     Acres  in   meadow. 
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69;  in  pasture,  60;  6  axsres  in  hops;  in 
timber,  30,  hardwood  and  pine.  Acres 
tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  dairying, 
sheep  raising,  grain,  hops,  etc.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  fine  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  fine  condition.  Tenant  house, 
fine  condition.  Outbuildings:  large  barn 
and  sheds,  hop  house,  engine  house,  fine 
condition.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
pipe  from  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wisnes  to  retire. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms  on  application. 
Address  Frank  Stephens,  owner,  Scho- 
harie, N.  Y. 

No.  1078. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  6  miles 
from  Middleburgh  P.  O.  and  station  on 
line  of  the  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  1^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Middleburgh, 
population  1,114,  distant  about  6  miles. 
Surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Soil,  slate.  40  acres  of  natural  pas- 
ture; 25  acres  of  timber,  hardwood  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  190.  Fruit, 
apple  and^small  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to 
raising  of  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat. '  Fences,  rail.  House,  in  cottage 
style,  9  rooms;  tenant  house,  8  rooms. 
Ham,  28x68,  and  all  outbuildings  in 
•good  condition.  House  has  well  water; 
barns  and  fields  have  running  water. 
Crystal  Lake,  3  miles  distant.  This 
would  make  a  very  fine  dairy  and  sheep 
farm,  and  is  very  productive.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $1,700.  Address 
George  Ingraham,  owner,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.,  or  Charles  Mann,  agent,  Middle- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

No.  1079. —  Farm  of  140  acres;  %  mile 
from  Middleburgh  P.  0.  and  station  on 
line  of  M.  &,  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  rrotestant  churches  and  butter 
factory.  Highways,  level.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Middleburgh,  distant  about  1  mile, 
population  1,114,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  a  very  fine  loam. 
20  acres  of  meadow;  20  acres  of  natural 
pasture;  10  acres  of  timber,  hardwood, 
pine  and  hemlock;  130  acres,  tillable. 
Fine  young  orchard,  besides  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  peaches,  and  other  small 
fruit.  Adapted  to  raising  of  alfalfa, 
hay,  wheat,  com  and  rye.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  New  2-8tory  house, 
10  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Barn, 
45x65,  with  shed,  corn  crib,  hop  house, 
hen  house,  wagon  house;  all  outbuild- 
ings in  good  repair.  House  and  bams 
have   well   water;    fields   have   running 


water.  This  is  a  very  fertile  faru 
and  a  good  money-maker.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of 
owner.  Frice,  $9,500.  $2,000  cash  with 
easy  terms.  Address  Albert  SziTder. 
owner,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas. 
Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  1080.— Farm  of  319  acres;  3^ 
miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  C,  K.  D.  1, 
and  station  on  line  of  M.  ft  S.  IL  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3^  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Good 
crushed-stone  roads.  Nearest  village, 
Middleburgh,  population  1,114,  distant 
about  3V^  miles  by  highway.  Surface, 
hilly,  rolling,  and  some  level.  Soil, 
slaty  loam.  30  acres  of  meadow;  50 
acres  of  natural  pasture.  80  acres  of 
timber;  18,000  feet  of  hemlock,  besides 
beech,  birch  and  maple  in  abundance. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Over  100  tine  apple 
trees.  Crops  of  alfalfa,  hay,  rye,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes  can  be  raised.  Good 
wire  fences.  Seven-room  cottage,  in 
good  condition ;  2  ctory  house  of  6  rooms. 
Barns :  30x40  with  cow  shed  for  25  cows, 
and  fine  silo;  another  80  feet  long,  for 
sheep;  with  all  outbuildings  in  good  con- 
dition. House  has  well  water;  bams 
have  running  water;  fields  have  springs. 
A  fine  dairy  and  sheep  farm,  also  in 
acres  of  good  hops.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Possession  can  be  given  at  once.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  too  much  other 
business.  Price,  $3,300.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  remainder  on  easy  payments. 
Address  Alonzo  Almey,  owner,  Middle- 
burgh, N,  Y.,  or  Chas.  Mann,  agenL  Mid- 
dleburgh, N.  Y. 

No.  1081.— Farm  of  150  acres;  2^ 
miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.  and  sta- 
tion on  line  of  the  M.  &  S.  R.  R.:  -« 
mile  from  school;  3%  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches  and  butter  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Mid- 
dleburgh, population  1,114,  3^^  miles 
distant  by  highway.  Surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  700  feet.  .  Soil,  limestone. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture. 
40;  in  timber,  50.  Acres  tillalue,  100. 
Over  50  fine  apple  trees,  pears,  plums, 
peaches  and  small  fruit.  Adapted  to 
raising  of  hay,  rye,  com,  oats,  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Fences,  wire.  House.  2 
stories,  15  rooms,  painted.  Bam,  40x60, 
in  fine  condition,  with  wagon  house,  hen 
house,  ice  house  and  a  good  sawmill. 
House  is  watered  by  well  water;  barn, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  brooks. 
This  is  a  fine  dairy  farm,  with  sawmill 
and  good  water  power.  Occupied  by 
owner.     Reason  for  selling,  owner  tired 
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)f  farming.  Price,  $3^00.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  Sylvester  Bixby,  owner,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  or  Cfaas.  Mann,  Middle- 
burgh,  agent,  N.  Y. 

No.  1082. —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
I  miles  from  Huntersland  P.  0.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburgh  on 
ine  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
chool;  2  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
?rote8tant  churches.  Highways,  good, 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
oam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10,  hemlock, 
)ine,  beech,  maple,  etc.  Acres  tillable, 
;0.  Fruit,  apples,  pisars  and  plums. 
Jest  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  rye,  hay 
ind  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condi- 
ion.  Outbuildings:  barn,  32x45;  wagon 
lOuse,  25x30;  linter,  33x16;  pig  pen  and 
I  en  house,  all  in  good  repair.  Watered 
iv  springs.  Occupied  bv  tenant.  Rea- 
.on  for  selling,  owner  lives  in  city  and 
rannot  attend  to  farm.  Price,  $1,350. 
Terms,  $1,050  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  James  K.  Alverson, 
iwner,  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  L.  Tator, 
igent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  1083. —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
'4  mile  from  Huntersland  P.  O.,  5  miles 
Tom  railway  station  at  Middleburgh  on 
ine  of  M.  &  6.  Jly.;  %  mile  from 
chool,  churches  and  butter  factory, 
lighways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
;oil,  loam.  Acres  ih  meadow,  76;  in 
atural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  20,  hem- 
ock,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  96.  Fruit,  40 
pple  trees  and  considerable  small  fruit, 
test  adapted  to  oats,  hay,  buckwheat 
nd  hops.  Fences,  wire  and  board,  good 
ondition.  House,  15  rooms,  excellent 
ondition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  54x24; 
hed,  44x24,  new  hog  pen;  hop  house, 
tc.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well; 
ields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
ire  from  biisiness.  Price,  $2,750. 
erms,  $1,250  cash,  balance  at  5%.  Ad- 
ress  Alfred  Durfee,  owner,  Huntersland, 
r.  Y.,  or  M.  L.  Tator,  Middleburgh, 
.  Y. 

No.  1084. —  Farm  of  67  acres ;  located* 
miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
To.  2  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
r.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school, 
titter  factory  and  churches.  Highways, 
3od.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
Eirt  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
I  meadow,  57;  in  natural  pasture,  6; 
t     timber,    4,    mostly  hardwood,    some 


hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  63.  FruH,  75 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
corn,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  6  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  70x20;  barn,  20x20, 
and  shop,  12x12,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  creek  and  springs.  This 
tarm  is  3  miles  from  Crystal  Lake.  Ofi- 
cupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  $700  down,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  Burton  Warner,  owner, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  L. 
J.  King,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  1085. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ; 
1^  miles  from  High  School;  1^  miles 
from  churches;  1^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  part  level 
and  part  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  sand 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  5;  in  timber,  40,  pine,  hem- 
lock, oak,  maple,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  20. 
Fruit,  '20  cherry,  12  peach,  6  pear  and 
100  apple  trees.  Best  aaapted  to  gar- 
dening, grain,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  0  rooms, 
built  3  years  ago.  Outbuildings:  barn 
32x34,  with  basement,  noultry  house, 
hog  pen,  and  wagon  shed,  all  new. 
House,  watered  by  running  water ;  bams, 
by  spring  and  fields,  by  spring.  Scho- 
harie River,  1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  death  in 
family.  Price  on  application.  Terms, 
easy.  Will  take  city  property  in  ex- 
change. Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt, 
owner,  35  E.  33d  street.  New  York  City. 

No.  1086. —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 
2\ii  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ; 
1^  miles  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
churches,  and  2%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory. Highways,  a  little  hilly  but  good. 
General  surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20,  pine,  hem- 
lock, oak,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
large  apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  fair 
condition.  2  barns,  fair  condition. 
House  and  bams  watered  by  well ;  fields, 
by  springs.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  small 
payment  down,  balance  easy.  Address 
W.  Keller,  owner,  333  East  34th  st., 
New  York  City,  or  Chas.  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  235  E.  33d  street.  New  York  City. 
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TOWN    OF    BBWABO 
Population  1,419 

No.  1087.-^ Farm  of  24  acres;  1  mile 
from  Dorloo  P.  0.;  2  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Seward  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  church;  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Cobleskill, 
population  2,088,  9  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  mostly  rolling,  some  level.  Soil, 
clay  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  12; 
in  natural  pasture,  3;  in  timber,  ft. 
Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  berries.  Best  adapted  to 
hops  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences, 
board  and  wire,  fair  condition.  House, 
20x25,  with  wing,  15x20,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  20x30;  hop  house, 
25x30;  hen  house  in  basement  of  bam; 
small  wood  house,  hog  pen,  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  by  well;  bams 
by  creek ;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  death  of 
wifa  Price,  $900.  Terms,  ^  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
Barney  Vrooman,  owner,  Hyndsville,  N. 
Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN    OF    SHABON 

Population  1,825 

No.  1088. —  Farm  of  98  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  Sharon  Springs  P.  O.;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Sharon 
Springs  on  line  of  D.  &  H. -R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  1  block  from  Method- 
ist church;  %  mile  each  to  Episcopalian 
and  Catholic;  ^  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  iii  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10,  consisting 
of  maple  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  88. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  currants  and  ber- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  rye.  Houses  were  destroyed. 
Barn,  fair  condition.  Watered:  house 
and  barn  are  supplied  by  village  water; 
fields,  by .  streams,  springs  or  village 
water.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives 
outside  the  State  and  cannot  attend  to 
it.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Sharon  Springs 
is  a  noted  summ^  resort  and  well  pat- 
ronized; 15  hotels  located  there.  Ad- x 
dress  Elizabeth  S.  Crannell,  owner,  6823 
Thomas  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TOWN    OF   WBIOHT 
Population  963 

No.  1089.—  Farm  of  216  acres;  3  miles 
from  Quaker  Street  P.  0.;  3^4  ^^^ 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  k 
H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  R.  D.  1  from  Centril 
Bridge;  3^  miles  from  creameric?. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  village,  Schoharie,  populatioo 
996,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Occupied  bv  tenant.  Surface, 
mostly  rolling  and  level,  some  side  hills. 
Soil,  clay  loam  and  limestone.  Acres  in 
timber,  15,  pine,  oak  and  beech.  Acres 
tillable,  160.  Fruit,  about  150  apple 
trees,  a  few  cherries  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  anu  rye.  Fences, 
wire,  stone  and  stump,  poor  condition. 
House,  15  rooms,  good  condition.  Tele 
puone  in  house.  Large  storage  house 
for  straw  and  baled  hay;  wagon  hou^e 
and  barn,  good  condition.  Watered  br 
well  and  brook.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  estate.  Fish  pond  could  easily  be 
constructed  on  this  farm.  Price,  $7*000. 
Terras,  $4,000  down,  balance  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  Address  Eugene  Hardin, 
owner,  322  Manning  Boulevard,  Albanv. 
N.  Y. 

No.  1090. —  Farm  of  120  acres;  3  miW^ 
from  Schoharie  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  3  miles 
from   railroad  station   at  Schoharie  on 
line  of   M.   &   S.   R.   R.;    ^    mile  from 
school;   1^  miles  from  churches,  Meth- 
odist and  Reformed;  1%  miles  from  but- 
ter factory ;  3  miles  from  cheese  factoir ; 
3  miles  from  milk  station.    State  roads 
and    no    hills.      Nearest    village,    Scho- 
harie, population  996,  reached  by  high- 
way.    Surface,   %   level,   %   sloping  tn 
northeast.      Altitude,    about    700    feet. 
Soil,  dark  and  yellow  loam  and  lime: 
36  acres  in  nleaidow;   20  acres  in  nst- 
ural  pasture;   30  acres  in  timber,  hem- 
lock, pine,   beech,   oak,   maple  and   red 
cedar.    There  are  about  ^00  trees,  quite 
large    timber,    and    200    sugar    maples, 
large  and  medium  size;  80  acres  tillable. 
Fruit  consists  of  100  apple  and  a  few 
plum,  peach  and  cherry  trees  and  grapes. 
Land  best  adapted,  to  corn,  hops.  oaU, 
rye   and   hay.     Stone,   board    and  wire 
fences,  in  fair  condition.    2-story  frame 
house,   30x24,  9  rooms,   in   good  condi- 
tion, partly  new,  with  large  porch.  Two 
barns,   36x48   and   30x60,   adjoining.  16 
feet   high;    cow   and   horse   stable   in  1 
barn;  up-to-date  chicken  and  hop  house, 
24x60.    Watered,  house  by  wells;  bams 
by  wells;   fields  by  springs  and  creek. 
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Fox's  Creek  on  one  line;  Warner's  Lake^ 
9  imiles  distant.  Oocupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $5,000,  reasonable,  part 
down.     Will  sell  farm   without  timber 


for  $3,400.  Address  J.  W.  Taylor,  Scho- 
harie, N.  Y.,  or  S.  F.  Taylor,  owners,  306 
Quail  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Owners  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY 

Area,  335  square  miles.  Population  14,004.  Annual  precipitation,  36.09  inches. 
Annual  liiean  temperature,  48.4°.    Number  of  farms,  1,020.    County  seat,  Watkins. 

The  county  is  situated  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  Tne  lower  part  of 
Seneca  Lake  extends  into  this  county.  Ihe  surface  is  undulated  with  gentle  inclina- 
tion from  each  side  to  Seneca  Lake  and  Kayuta  Creek.  Springs  abound  in  every 
section  of  the  county,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  lake  through  deep  ravines  which  occur  on  either  side  along  the  shore. 
Near  the  lake  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  predominating,  while 
clay  loam  prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  county.  Natural  gas  is  fouAd  in  large  quantities. 
In  this  county  are  located  the  largest  salt  producing  plants  in  the  world.  Tlie  lead- 
ing crops  are  reported  as  follows:  Corn,  134,500  bushels;  oats,  291,237  bushels; 
wheat,  83,906  bushels;  barley,  30,259  bushels;  rye,  28,024  bushels;  dry  beans,  15,237 
bushels;  potatoes,  365,815  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  44,344  tons.  The  total  value  of 
all  farm  property  is  $9,263,801,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  census  of  1900. 
Domestic  animals  reported  are  dairy  cows :  5,945 ;  norses,  5,392 ;  swine,  5,401 ;  sheep, 
*?.2,982;  poultry,  88,114;  total  production  of  milk,  3,222,190  gallons,  which  with  the 
products  of  5  milk  stations  and  factories  sold  for  $174,342. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Central,  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  and  branches  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  York  Central  railroads.  In 
this  county  is  located  the  famous  Watkins  Glen  State  Park,  which  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  people  annually,  because  of  its  wonderful  beauty  and  attractive 
features.  There  are  105  district  schools  in  the  county  and  Cook  Academy,  one  of 
the  famous  preparatory  schools  of  the  state,  is  located  near  Watkins.  The  county 
has  573  miles  of  improved  highway  and  10  miles  of  state  and  county  roads.  Most 
of  the  products  of  the  county  are  sold  in  local  markets,  but  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  furnish  unlimited  markets  for  the  products  of  the  county.  Schuy- 
ler county  lies  in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  state,  where  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruits. 


TOWN   OF    CATHARINE 
Population  1,222 

No.  1091.— Farm  of  110  acres;  4% 
miles  from  Alpine  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Odessa  on  line 
of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  irom  churches;  5  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Ithaca,  population  14,802,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  and 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  30,  hemlock, 
chestnut  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
80.  Fruit,  60  apple,  4  pear  and  3  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat.  Fences,  mostly  stump 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  6  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
32x44,  gambrel  roof,  good  condition,  shed 
attached,  24x50,  gambrel  joof ;  horse  and 
carriage  .  barn,  32x44,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barn  by  running 
water;  fields  by  stream.  A  small  lake  is 


l^  miles  from  farm.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to 
retire.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  %  down. 
Address  Lewis  W.  Erway,  owner, 
Odessa,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN    OP    DIX 
Population  3,625 

No.  1092. —  Farm  of  70  acres ;  6  miles 
from  Watkins  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Beaver  Dams 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  churches  and  grange  hall ;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Elmira,  population  37,176, 
15  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway 
and  rail;  village  of  Watkins,  5  miles 
distant.  Surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Soil,  black 
and  gray  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5, 
maple  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable.  40. 
Fruit,  25   peach,   12  pear,  5  quince.   25 
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plum,  80  apple  trees,  grapes  and  100 
strawberry  plants.  B^t  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
rye,  etc.  This  is  a  good  farm  for 
raising  fruit,  especially  cherries,  as  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds. 
Fences,  road  and  line  fences,  American 
wire.  House,  large,  well  built,  excel- 
lent condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
70x40,  gambrel  roof,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, except  roof.  Watered,  2  springs 
piped  to  house  and  barn.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Keason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow  and  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  Lockwc^,  owner,  Watkins, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1093. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Watkins  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
2  miles  from  Watkins  railway  station 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  dt  H.  R.  R.  R.;  ^4 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churches ; 
2  miles  from  milk  station ;  milk  collected 
at  door.  Population  of  Watkins  2,817, 
reached  by  highway.  Altitude^  800  feet; 
nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  10;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
18,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  20. 
Fruit,  600  cherry  and  20  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  corn,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  woven  wire. 
House  destroyed  by  fire.  Outbuildings: 
bam,  24x36,  needs  repairs;  hen  house, 
corn  crib.  House  and  bams  watered  by 
well;  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $800.  Terms,  $550  cash. 
Address  Mrs,  A.  N.  Jarvis,  owner,  Wat- 
kins, N.  Y. 

No.  1094. —  Farm  of  122  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Watkins  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Wentz 
on  line  of  N.  \.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches,  eream- 
ery;  wagon  going  to  Dundee  passes 
farm.  Highways.  Lilly  but  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,300  feet.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  55;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 5;  in  timber,  22,  pine  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  95.  Fruit,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  hay,  wheat,  sheep 
and  general  farming.  Fences,  woven 
wire,  all  built  within  last  5  years. 
House,  6  rooms,  summer  kitchen  and 
wood  house,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn  built  in  1910,  64x36,  base- 
ment; hen  house  and  pig  pen  built  in 
1908,  all  newly  painted.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.     Occupied  by  tenant. 


Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash  ^pre- 
f erred,  would  accept  $1,000,  balance  ob 
mortgage.  Address  Bert  R.  Wixsod. 
owner,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Room  300. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Owner  will  rent  witfc 
optiqn  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  HECTOB 

Popnlatlon  3,514 

No.  1095. —  Sarm  of  60  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  post  office,  R.  D.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Burdett  on  line 
of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
Methodist  church ;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways  in  fair  condition.  Alti- 
tude, 1,000  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture. 
10;  in  timber,  10,  chestnut  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  25  apple,  if 
pear  trees  and  some  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
beans  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  rail  and 
stump,  poor  condition.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x40,  with  straw  shed  attachc^i;  bam 
with  basement,  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well;  bam  by  spring;  fields 
by  spring.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $1,500.  Terma,  cash. 
Address  Leroy  Welch,  owner,  Burdette, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1096. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Burdette  P.  O.,  B.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valler 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches*; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  village,  Watkins,  population 
2,817,  3%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. General  surface,  level  and  roll- 
ing. Nature  of  soil,  gr&vel  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture, 
4;  in  timber,  4,  second  growth;  acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  380  apple  trees.  2 
acres  pears,  1,200  plums,  35  cherries, 
about  6  acres  peaches,  old,  18  acres 
grapes,  25  quince  and  25  prune  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  vegetables,  grain 
and  hay.  House  burned;  owner  finished 
off  several  rooms  in  fruit  house,  now 
used  as  residence.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
40x100,  basement  under  all;  poultry 
house  and  hog  house.  Farm  borders 
Seneca  Lake  for  %  mile.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  to 
look  after.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  $2,300 
down,  balance  at  6  %.  Summer  resort 
borders  farm,  15  cottage  sites  on  farm. 
Address  John  E.  and  Marion  J.  Albright, 
owners,  R.  D.,  Burdette,  N.  Y.,  or  G.  A. 
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Burris  Realty  Co.,  agents,  218  £aat 
Water  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. . 

No.  1097. —  Farm  of  21  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Hector  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R.;  14  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good  con- 
dition. General  surface,  level  and  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
sandy  loam  and  muck.  Acres  in  meadow, 
10;  in  pasture,  1;  in  timber,  2%;  acres 
tillable,  18%.  Fruit,  12  cherry,  4  pear 
and  14  apple  trees ;  50  ffrape  vines  and 
some  red  raspberries.  Sest  adapted  to 
fruit  and  general  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail.  No  house  or  barns. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  not  able  to 
work  land.  Price,  $900.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  P.  A.  Brown,  owner,  R.  D.  1^ 
Hector,  N.  Y. 

No.  1098. —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Hector  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Hector  on 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  Vs  mile  from  school; 

3  miles  from  milk  station;  1%  miles 
irom  Presbyterian  church;  3  miles  from 
Methodist  church.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  VVatkins,  popula- 
tion 2,817,  7  miles  distant,  reacned  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  sloping. 
Altitude,  about  900  feet  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  4;  in  timber,  6,  oak,  hickory 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  54.  Fruit, 
3,000  peach,  70  plum,  125  cherry,  20 
apple  and  16  pear  trees,  and  15  acres 
of  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  com, 
wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail,  fair  condition.  Large  brick  house, 
1 1  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings : 
barn,  32x60,  good  condition;  hen  house, 
fruit  house,  wood  house,  ice  house  and 
garage.  Watered,  house  by  well  and 
cistern;  bam  by  running  water;  fields 
by  springs.  This  farm  borders  on 
Seneca  L^e  for  about  40  rods.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire  from  business. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  Eugene 
Erway,  owner,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

No.  1099. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
1  %  miles  from  Hector  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Hector,  on 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  Va  mile  from  school ; 
1^  miles  from  Methodist  church ;  Smiles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Watkins,  popula- 
tion 2,817,  7  miles  distant,  reacned  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  sloping. 
Altitude,    about    900    feet.      Soil,    clay 


loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in. timber, 
1,  oak  and  hickory.  Acres  tillable,  39. 
Fruit,  1,000  peach,  6  pear,  4  apple  and 
6  cherry  trees,  also  3  acres  of  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  fr^iit,  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
Large  frame  house,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: small  barn,  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  hen  house.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire 
from  business.  For  price  and  terms,  ad- 
dress Eugene  Erway,  owner.  Hector,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  MONTOUB 
Population  1,608 

No.  1100.— Farm  of  32  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Montour  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railroad  station  on  line  of  the 
Penn.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  Protestant  churches  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Montour  l<alls,  population 
1,208,  1%  miles  distant,  by  highway  and 
trolley.  Surface,  %  level  and  %  roll- 
ing; excellent  locality  for  fruit  grow- 
ing and  poultry  raising.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  32.  Fruit,  6 
cherry,  8  i>ear,  40  apple  trees,  all 
standara  varieties.  Land  adapted  to  all 
crops.  Fences,  mostly  wire.  Seven-room 
house.  Bam,  30x40.  House  and  barn 
watered  from  well;  fields,  by  springs. 
Seneca  Lake  is  4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  macadam  road  and  trolley.  Montour 
Falls  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town, 
with  high  schools  and  academy.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  2  other  farms.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  mortgage  for  bal- 
ance. Address  Clias.  L.  Doolittle,  owner, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1, 

No.  1101. —  Farm  of  106  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Montour  Falls  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Northern  Cen- 
tral R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches.  Highwavs,  somewhat 
hilly  but  good. '  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  sand  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
14;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
35,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine,  chestnut, 
basswood,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit, 
apples,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  poor  condition. 
House,  24x32;  wing,  15x24,  2  stories,  11 
rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuildings: 
a  good  barn,  42x48;  chicken  coop,  etc. 
Watered,  house  by  well ;  bams  by  creek  v 
fields  by  springs.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  too  far  away  to  look  after 
farm.     Price,  $3,600.    Terms,  $1,000,  re- 
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mainder  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
Joseph  A.  Fitzpatrick,  owner,  506  Bald- 
win street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent 

No.  1102. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located  ^ 
1  mile  from  P.  O.  and  1  mile  from  rail-  ' 
way  station  on  line  of  Northern  Central 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  trolley  line;  1  mile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  churches 
and  milk  station;  ^  piile  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  a  little  rolling.  Sur- 
face 01  farm,  comparatively  level.  Soil, 
gravelly.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit, 
cherries,  plums,  pears  and  apple 
orchards.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  corn  and  beans.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: corn  house,  14x25;  barn, 
30x50,  good  condition,  and  2  sheds  in 
fair  condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  6%.  Address  Mrs.  Alice 
Drake,  owner,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  ORANGE 
Population  1,087 

No.  1103. —  Farm  of  47  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  North  Monterey  P.  0., 
R.  D.  1;  7^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Beaver  Dams  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
K.  R.  Population  of  Monterey  277, 
reached  by  good  highway.  General  sur- 
face, level  and  hilly.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  16;  in  pasture, 
16;  in  timber,  15,  beech,  basswood  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  16.  Fruit,  6 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  fair. 
House,  7  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn, 
30x40.  House  and  bam  watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  $200  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  M.  D.  Lock  wood, 
owner,  Monterey,  N.  Y. 

No.  1104. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Monterey  P.  O.;  10  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Cooper's  Plain 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches.  Popula- 
tion of  Monterey  277,  reached  by  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,900  feet.  Acres  in  timber,  about  75, 
chestnut,  some  pine.  B  t  adapted  to 
oats,  wheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  poor. 
House,  small  hut.  Small  barn.  House 
watered  by  well,  barn  by  spring.  Reason 
for  seUing,  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Lewis  Kelly  Es- 
tate, Monterey,  N.  Y. 


No.  1105. —  Farm  of  122  acres;  locat«<i 
3%  miles  from  Beaver  Dams  P.  O.,  R,  D. 
No.  1;  1  mile  from  school;  2>4  mile* 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  cheese  far 
tory.  Population  of  Monterey  277 
reached  by  hilly  but  good  high  war. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Aiutude,  1,4(h 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  10,  hard  wood.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  15  apple  trees.  Beat 
adapted  to  potatoes,  berries,  corn  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  fair.  House,  large. 
Large  gambrel  roof  barn,  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  well;  barn,  by  creeL 
Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms. 
$1,000  down.  Address,  Burt  Moody, 
owner,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

No.  1106. —  Farm  of  128  acres;  located 
%  mile  frpm  Monterey  P.  C;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Beaver  Dams 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Nearest  village. 
Watkins,  population  2,817,  reached  by 
hilly  highway,  12  miles  distant.  Generai 
surface,  part  hilly,  mostly  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  7S; 
in  pasture,  50.  Acres  tillable,  78.  Best 
adapted  to  berries,  beans,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  fair.  Ilouse,  medium 
sized,  fair  ocndition.  Two  barns,  fair 
condition.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.  Price,  1,200.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Lewis  Kelly  fistate,  Monterev. 
N.  Y. 

No.  1107. —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bradford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
13  miles  from  railway  station  at  Savona 
on  lines  of  Erie  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Ra.; 

1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches.  Population  of  Bradford  613. 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface. 
hilly.  Altitude,  1,980  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  30;  acres  till- 
able, 30.  House  w^atered  by  welL  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  too  far  away  to 
attend  the  same.  Price  on  application. 
Address  Fulliger  Brothers,  owners,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.  Owners  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  READING 
Popnlation  1,318 

No.  1108. —  Farm  of  340  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Watkins  P.  O.,  R.  D.  snd 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school:  2  miles 
from  churches.  Milk  collected  at  door. 
Highways,  good.  General  surface,  grade 
enough  to  drain  nicely.  Altitude,  SOO 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and  muck. 
Acres  in  meadow,  150;   in  pasture,  23: 


Fig.  31&.— Hoi-SE  os  Farm  Xo.  1099.  Town  of  Hectob, 
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in  timber,  15,  oak,  basswood  and  walnut; 
acres  tillable,  300.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farm  crops. 
Fences,  mostly  woven  wire.  House,  8 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  base- 
ment, 36x100,  18-foot  posts,  gambrel 
roof,     ^ouse  watered  by  well,  barn  by 


running  water,  fields  by  springs;  2  miles 
from  Seneca  Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant; 
possession  at  any  time.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $65  per 
acre.  Terms,  half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  J.  F.  Barnes)  owner,  Wat- 
kins,  N.  Y. 


SENECA  COUNTY 

Area,  346  square  miles.    Population,  26,972.     Annual  precipitation,  39.55  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.1''.    Number  of  farms,  2,085.    Coimty  seat,  Waterloo. 

This  county  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  between  Seneca  and  Cayugi^ 
Lakes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  undulating  and  elevafted.  In  the  northern 
part  the  surface  is  level  with  the  fertile  sandy  loam  found  in  all  sections  of  the 
"'  great  level."  The  surface  rises  toward  the  south  in  gentle  rolls  to  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  in  the  extreme  southern  part.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
county  is  found  a  dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  while  in  the  southern  part  clay  loam 
predominates.  Gypsum  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  county.  The  crop  reports 
show  corn:  334,218  bushels;  potatoes,  290,310  bushels;  oats,  649,066  bushels;  wheat, 
331,822  bushels;  buckwheat,  117,492  bushels;  barley,  55,574  bushels;  dry  beans, 
23,589  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  59,724  tons.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
is  $14,589,014,  being  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  over  1900.  Domestic  animals 
reported:  Dairy  cows,  7,429;  horses,  7,879^;  swine,  9,832;  sheep,  15,304;  poultry, 
128,791;  production  of  milk,  3,607,915  gallons  valued  at  $224,120. 

The  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  two  branches  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  inter- 
sect the  county.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  an  electric  line  passes  through 
Seneca  Falls.  The  Willard  Insane  Asylum  with  large  and  costly  buildings  is 
located  at  Ovid.  Flour  mills,  malt  houses  and  distilleries  are  located  at  Waterloo. 
The  system  of  education  is  of  the  same  high  character  demanded  by  the  state  and . 
the  needs  of  the  rural  sections  are  fully  met  by  91  district  schools  conveniently 
located.  The  county  has  31  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  413  miles  of 
improved  highways.  The  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  one  Pomona  grange, 
11  subordinate  granges,  county  agricultural  society  and  county  beekeepers  society. 
Seneca  county  is  famed  like  many  other  of  New  York  counties  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery. 


TOWN  OF  FATEITB 
Population  2,593 

No.  1109. —  Farm  of  39  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  McDougall'P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  5  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  level,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  village,  Waterloo,  population 
3,931,  distance  5  miles,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
slightly  rolling,  mostly  level.  Altitude, 
600  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel,  loam; 
all  tillable.  Fruit  trees:  500  cher- 
ries, 250  pears,  over  150  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  poultry,  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  alfalfa.  Fenced  for  poultry. 
House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  30x40,  with  basement; 
4  gasoline-heated  brooder  houses,  8x8; 
hen  houses,  12x32  and  20x25.  Watered: 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  barns,  by 
well;  4  miles  from  Seneca  Lake.    Occu- 
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pied  by  owner.  Price,  $5,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  first  payment,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%;  $1,000  personal  property 
included  in  price.  Poultry  outfit  ac- 
commodates 400  laying  hens  and  1,000 
chicks.  Address  Edward  Bannister, 
owner,  R.  D.  2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo. 
O.  Goodelle,  agent,  46  Linden  street, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

No.  1110. —  Farm  of  151  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Seneca  Falls  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C  and 
Lw  V.  Rys.;  %  mile  from  school;  3V^ 
miles  from  churches;  3%  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highway,  level,  part 
macadam.  Nearest  village,  Seneca  Falls, 
population  6,588.  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
000  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  clay,  loam  and 
gravel.  10  acres  of  timber,  maple, 
beech,  etc.,  balance  tillable:  H^  acres 
of  winter  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat,  barley,   oats,   corn,   alfalfa,    hay 
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and  beans.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  10  roomfi,  in  good  con- 
dition ;  also  large  tenant  house  and  barn, 
20x30.  Outbuildings:  barns,  30x115; 
30x40;  25x30;  hog  and  hen  houses,  corn 
crib,  well  house,  12x12,  and  engine  room. 
Watered:  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
bams  and  fields,  by  wells;  Cayuga  lake 
and  Seneca  river,  also  Barge  canal,  3 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$75  per  acre.  Terms,  $3,000  first  pay- 
ment, balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Grover  C.  Brown,  owner,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo,  G.  Goodelle,  agent, 
46  Linden. street,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  LODI 

Population  1.408 

No.  1111. —  Farm  of  55%  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Lodi  P.  0.;  1^4  miles  from 
Lodi  railway  station  on  line  of  L.  V. 
R.  R. ;  3  miles  from  school  and  churches. 
Nearest*  city,  Geneva,  population  12,446, 
22  miles  distant,  reached  by  hilly  high- 
way or  rail.  General  surface,  level  and 
hilly,  5  acres  hilly  and  rough.  Nature  of 
soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  pasture,  5;  in 
timber,  5.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  400 
sour  cherry,  10  sweet  cherry,  600  peach, 
75  pear,  4  apple  and  2  plum  trees;  4 
acres  of  Concord  grapes.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit,  grains  and  hay.  Fences,  poor 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Barn,  34x36;  horse  barn,  20:^32; 
small  poultry  house,  all  in  fair  condition. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  welh,  fields 
by  stream.  Farm  borders  Seneca  Lake 
for  over  %  mile.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  oth^  busi- 
ness. Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,100 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Harriet.  Simpson,  owner,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  G.  A.  Burris  Realty  Co., 
218  E.  Water  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  JUNIUS 
Population  957 

No.  1112. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R.  P.  4, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
and  L.  V.  Rys. ;  1  nlile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
level,  in  good  condition.  Nearest  village, 
Waterloo,  population  3^931,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  oi  farm,  gentle 
slope.  Altitude,  .500  feet.  Nature,  of 
soil,  dark,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  all  tillable.  Fruit:  a  num- 
ber of  old  apple  trees  and  about  50  young 
trees  not  yet  in  bearing.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage  and 


fruits.  House,  8  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  20xdO;  oot 
and  horse  shed;  new  hennery,  12x24: 
all  in  fair  condition.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $2,750.  Terms,  cash  or  $1,000  can 
remain  on  mortgage.  Address  Geo.  W. 
Rickon,  owner,  R.  D.  4,  Waterloo,  X.  Y. 
or  E.  W.  Dowden,  agent,  Waterloo,  X.  Y. 

No.  1112%.--Farm  of  64  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Lyons  P.  O.,  R.  D.;   ^  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Thomson  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  0.  R.  R. ;  '1 14  miles  from  school ; 
2   miles  from   churches.      Population  of 
Lyons,   4,460,  reached   by  rail   or  good 
level  highway.    General  surface,  slightly 
sloping  to  east  and  south.    Altitude,  4u(t 
feet.    Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.     Acre? 
in  pasture,  3;  acres  tillable,  61.     Fruit. 
112  winter  apple,   150  young  trees.  15 
pear   and    106   peach  trees   in   bearing. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  com, 
wheat,  alfalfa,  beans,  etc.     Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.     House,  8  rooms,  hot 
water  heating  system,  house  in  fine  cod- 
dition.    Outbuildings:  barn,  36x96;  barn. 
30x45,  concrete  floor,  horse  stable  with 
concrete  floor,  hen  house,  60x65,  modero. 
House  watered  by  well  and  cistern ;  barns 
and    fields    by    springs        Occupied    h\ 
owner.      Price,    $6,500.      Terms,    f3,00<« 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.     Ad- 
dress C.  K.  Vanderbilt,  owner,  Lyons,  N. 
Y.,   or   George   G.   Goodelle,   broker,   46 
Linden  street,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

No.  1113. —  Farm  of  36  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  0.,  R.  D.  5 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 

and  L.  V.  Rys. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  1  ^ 
miles  from  church.  Highways,  level. 
Nearest  village,  Waterloo,  population 
3,931,  reached  by  highway.  G^eral  sur- 
face of  farm,  sloping  to  east  and  west. 
Altitude,  500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  iu 
pasture,  4;  in  timber,  4,  maple,  elm,  etc; 
tillable,  30.  5  acre  apple  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  in  fair  condition.  House. 

6  tooms.  Outbuildings:  barn,  28x40. 
with  basement,  in  fair  condition.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  wells.  Occupied  b} 
tenant.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms,  cash  o't 
half  cash.  Address  Hugh  Compson. 
owner,  tyons,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  W.  Dowden. 
ag6nt,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

No.  1114. —  Farm  of  76  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Ovid  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  2H 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Haytes 
Corners  on  line  of  L.  V.  Ky.;  %  mile 
from  school;   2^   miles  from  churches. 
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Highways,  level.    Nearest  village,  Seneca 
Falls,     population    6,588,    distance    12 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.    Gen- 
eral   surface  of  farm,  gentle  slope  east 
to     Cayuga    Lake.      Altitude,    600    feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam.     Acres   in 
pasture,  15;   in  timber,  15;   tillable,  46. 
Fruit,  apples  for  family  use;  2  acres  of 
peaches.    Best  adapted  to  wheat,  barley, 
oats,    corn,   alfalfa,  beans,   cabbage  and 
ha3\     Fences,  sheep  fence  around  pasture 
and   wood  lot.     House,  8  rooms,  in  fine 
condition.      Outbuildings:     34x40,    with 
basement.    Watered:  house,  bv  well  and 
cistern;    bams,    by    well    and    running^ 
stream;  fields,  by  stream;  Ca>'uga  Lake 
borders   on   farm.     Occupied   by   owner. 
Reason  for  "belling,  desires  lar«rer  farm. 
Price,  $3,500.     Terms,  $1,500  first  pay- 
ment, balance  mortgage  at  5%.     Beauti- 
ful lake  view  from  farm.    Address  Joseph 
Moraski,  owner,  R.  D.,  Ovid,  N.  Y.;  or 
Geo.  6.  Goodelle,  agent  46  Linden  street, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SENECA  FAIXS 

Population  7.407 
No.    1115. —  Farm    of    160    acres;    2 
miles  from  Seneca  Falls  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way   station;    2   miles   from    school,    7 
churches  and  milk  station.     Highways, 
good;  new  State  road  to  be  built.    Near- 
est large  village,  Seneca  Falls,  popula- 
tion 6,588,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.    Surface  of  farm,  level,  slightly 
rolling.      Soil,    sandy    loam.      Acres    in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,    18,    elm,    maple   and    ash,    very 
little  large  timber;   acres  tillable,    135. 
Fruit,  40  apple  and  5  pear  trees.     Best 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain  and  hay. 
Fences,  about  440  rods  of  smooth  wire, 
balance,  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,    old-fashioned    farm    house,     14 
rooms,   used    for    two    families.      Barn, 
40x40;;    cow   barn,    18x40;    farm    shop; 
foundation      built      for      barn,       36x64. 
'  Watered,  house  and  bam,  by  well ;  fields, 
by   springs    and    brook;    3    miles    from 
Cayuga  Lake;  2  miles  from  Seneca  river. 
A  good  dairy  farm.     Sand   and  gravel 
bank    on    farm.      Occupied    by    tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  move 
to  city.     Price,  $60   per   acre.     Terms, 
$1,000  down.    Address  Lillian  R.  Arnold, 
owner,  43  Clinton  street,   Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TowiT  OP  Ttbe 

Population  900 
No.  1116. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Seneca  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D. 


1  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  and  L.  V.  Rys. ;  %  mile  from  school ; 
%  mile  from  church.  Highways,  level. 
Nearest  village,  Waterloo,  population 
3,931,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  500 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  timber, 
10,  mostly  second  growth  hickory,  maple, 
etc.;  acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit;  20  apples, 
pears  and  cherries,  in  bearing;  50  apples 
and  pears  set  6  years.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops;  also  excellent  for  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
6  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Bam, 
28x38,  with  basement,  in  good  con- 
dition. House  and  barn  watered  by 
wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $2,800. 
Terms,  $l,lt)0  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Harrv  Weaver,  owner, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  W. 
Dowden,  agent,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  VAWCK 
Popnlation  1,173 

No.  1117. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Romulus  P.  O.,  R.  D.; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ken- 
daia  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school  J  2^  miles  from  churches. 
Romulus  reached  by  level  highway. 
General  surface,  level,  well  drained  with 
tile.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit, 
100  bearing  apple  trees;  1  acre  of 
peaches;  450  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  7  rooms, 
newly  painted,  furnace  heat,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  34x50, 
with  16  stanchions;  horse  bam,  24x50, 
with  6  stalls;  hog  house,  16x18;  poultry 
house,  16x60;  wagon  house,  16x30.  House 
watered  by  well,  1,300  feet  frontage  on 
Seneca  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner  part  of 
time.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  $8,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress, A.  DeMattia,  owner,  415  Milton 
avenue,  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  or  George  G. 
Goodelle,  broker,  46  Linden  street, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WATERLOO 
Population  4,420 

No.  1118. —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  school,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly  roll- 
ing.     Altitude,    about    400  *feet.      Soil, 
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sand^  ftnd  eandv  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
10,  little  value.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  old  apple  orchard  of  about  15 
trees,  young  apple  orchard  of  about  40 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  vegetables,  oats, 
rye,  com,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
some  new,  some  old.  House,  8  rooms, 
furnace  and  gas,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildmgs:-  horse  and  grain  bam,  32x60; 
cow  shed,  24x40;  tool  shed,  20x48;  hen- 
nery, 10x24,  good  condition.  Watered 
bv  well  and  creek.  Seneca  river  a  few 
rods  from  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow. 
Price,  $70  per  acre.  Terms,  cash  or  part 
cash.  Address  Mrs.  Stella  Harris,  owner. 
Inter laken,  N.  Y.,  or  £.  W.  Dowden, 
agent,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

No.  1119. —  Farm  of  114  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  G. 
and  L.  V.  railways;  2  miles  from  school. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  gently  sloping.  Altitude,  450  feet. 
Soil,  loam  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  15,  chestnut,  maple,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  00.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches  and 
pears.  Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in 
this  climate.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  Brick  house,  11  rooms,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Outbuildings:  grain 
barn,  30x40;  hay  barn,  30x40;  horse 
barn,  20x34,  new;  cow  shed,  20x40;  hog 
and  hen  house,  18x36;  new  tool  shed, 
20x60.  Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  another  farm.  Price,  $90  per 
acre.  Terms,  cash  or  part  cash.  Ad- 
dress Nathan  Van  Namee,  owner,  R.  D. 
4,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  W.  Dowden, 
agent,  Waterloo,  N,  Y. 

No.  1120. —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
2V2  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  Ctd^holic  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm 
slightly  sloping.  Altitude,  450  feet.  Soil, 
dark  loam  and  black  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  timber,  25,  maple  and 
elm.  Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Adapted  to  all  crops  grown 
in   this   climate.     Fences,   mostly  wire. 


part  good  and  part  in  fair  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  oondition.  Out- 
buildings: grain  and  hay  barn,  35x60, 
new;  also  sheep  barn,  hog  house,  hen 
house,  cow  shed,  horse  bam  and  carriage 
house.  Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  mostlV 
cash.  Address  Miss  Susie  £.  Dowden, 
owner,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  W.  Dow- 
den, agent,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

No.  1121. —  Farm  of  30  acres,  located 
1^  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  3,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  L.  V.  R.  Rs. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, level.  General  surface  of  farm, 
sloping.  Altitude,  460  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadow,  10.  Acres  tillable,  all. 
Fruit,  40  bearing  apple  trees,  100  young 
peach  not  yet  bearing.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  wire^  fair 
condition.  House,  7  rooms,  good  eondt- 
tion.  Outbuildings:  frame  bam,  30x40: 
tool  shed,  hennery,  cow  barn,  fair  oon- 
dition.  House  watered  by  well;  bams 
by  well;  fields  by  spring.  Seneca  river. 
1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $2,100  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  John  Letts, 
owner,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  or 
£.  W.  Dowden,  broker,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

No.  1122. —  Farm  of  106  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  H.  D.  No. 
5,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  V. 
G.  and  L.  V.  R.  Rs.;  1  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  Methodist  church.  High- 
ways, level.  General  surface  of  farm, 
part  sloping  and  part  level.  Altitude, 
490  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel,  loam 
and  muck.  Acres  in  timber,  20,  elm 
and  soft  maple,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  20  bearing  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire,  part  good  and  part  in  poor 
condition.  House,  frame,  7  rooms,  good 
condition.  Basement  barn,  40x60,  with 
gambrel  roof,  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns  by  wells;  fields 
by  credc.  Occupied  by  tenant  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Geoige  B. 
Gottrell,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  W.  Dowden,  broker,  Water- 
loo, N.  Y. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY 

Ar^,  1,490  square  miles.  *  Population,  83,363.  Annual  precipitation,  34.07  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.1°.    Number  of  farms,  7,363.     County  seat,  Bath. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  drained  by  the  Canisteo,  Conhocton  and  Tioga  Riyers,  which 
unite  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  and  form  the  Chemung  River.  Cayuga 
Lake  forms  part  of  its  northeast  boundary. 

The  surface  is  an  undulating  table  land  diversified  with  broad  irregular  hills  and 
deep  valleys.  A  chain  of  low  hills  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Conhocton  and  Canisteo  Rivers  and  exlends  across  the  county  from  the  northeast 
to  the  southwest.  Between  these  elevations  is  a  wide  fertile  valley.  The  soil  on 
the  uplands  is  a  deep  gravelly  loam,  while  clay  loam  is  found  in  the  valleys  and  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  county  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  lime.  In  the  southeast 
corner  a  black  loam  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys.  Woodlands  of  oak,  ash,  pine, 
sugar  maple,  beech,  chestnut  and  other  trees  cover  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
area.  Excellent  building  stone  is  found  in  the  Devonian  sandstone  outcroppings. 
The  county  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  honey,  second  in  buckwheat  and  fourth 
in  sugar.  Some  of  the  principal  crops  are  corn,  228,411  bushels;  oats,  l,2l!6,138 
bushels;  wheat,  168,160  bushels;  buckwheat,  341,264  bushels;  rye,  71,102  bushels; 
potatoes,  3,279,953  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  189,482  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  is  $37,369,643,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  since  1900.  The  general  advance 
in  price  of  New  York  State  farms  is  just  beginning  to  reach  this  county  and  the 
next  ten  years  will  undoubtedly  mark  a  very  decided  increase.  Domestic  animals 
are  reported  as:  dairy  cows,  37,559;  horses,  20,506;  swine,  17,740;  sheep,  53,161; 
poultry,  296,172;  production  of  milk,  16,430,763  gallons;  this  included  with  the 
products  of  42  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county  sold  for  $1,325,568. 

There  are  45  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  2,862  miles  of  graded  and  im- 
proved roads,  and  369  district  schools  with  many  standard  high  schools  provide  the 
means  of  education  for  the  farmers'  children.  Several  trunk  lines  intersect  the 
county  making  the  transportation  facilities  excellent  and  ample.  The  New  York 
State  Soldiers  Home  is  located  at  Bath.  Corning,  known  as  the  Crystal  City,  is 
the  site  of  extensive  glass  works.  Homell  is  a  leading  railroad  town  where  many 
important  manufactories  are  located.  There  are  38  agricultural  societies  in  the 
county  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer. 


TOWIT  OF  BATH 


Population  8,{S54 


No.  1123. —  Farm  of  41^  acres;  Z% 
miles  from  Bath  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion; 4^  miles  from  Savona  railway 
station;  %  mile  from  school.  Soil,  yel- 
low loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in  mesidow, 
29;  acres  in  pasture,  7;  acres  in  tim- 
ber, 5%.  House,  12x16,  with  wing, 
8x12,  not  in  very  good  condition.  Bam 
and  addition,  20x30,  with  shed  and 
stable.  Watered  by  spring  and  cistern. 
Timber  land  comprises  a  fine,  thrifty 
grove  of  yoimg  white  or  cork  pine;  also 
from  5,000  to  8.000  feet  of  large  saw- 
ing pine.  Fences,  pole  and  rail,  in  poor 
condition.  Price,  $860.  Terms,  ^  down, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  John  IT.  Bowlbv,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1124. —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
2V4  miles  from  Bath  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 


railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  Erie  Railways;  1/20  of  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  milk  station,  Cath- 
olio  and  Protestant  churches;  3^^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  State .  road.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Soil,  loam,  gr  vel  and  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  7,  hemlock,  pine,  chestnut,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn, 
tobacco  and  garden  crops.  House,  20x26, 
With  wing,  18x24,  and  wing,  10x12,  con- 
crete porch,  new;  also  tenant  house. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x62;  barn,  20x44; 
barn,  14x20;  silo,  concrete  stable,  26x34, 
new;  barn,  38x70.  Watered  by  well, 
windmill  and  two  trout  streams.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business  and  cannot  at- 
tend to  farm.  Price,  $13,750.  Terms, 
14  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Helene  Bowlby,  owner,  Bath, 

N.  y. 
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TOWN  OF  BBADFOBD 
Population  613 

No.  1125. —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Bradford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1 ;  9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Sa- 
vona  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  Erie 
R.  Rs. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  Protest- 
ant churches;  9  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2%  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  ^ood.  State  road  expected 
next  y.ear.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
gravel  and  piuck.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  30. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  apples..  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  stump.  House,  18 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash. 
Address,  Anna  M.  Zimmerman,  owner, 
Bradford,  N.  Y. 

No.  1126. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bradford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1;  5  miles  from  railway  stations  at  Sa- 
vona  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.  or  Hammonds- 
port  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  churches ;  *  %  mile 
from  cheese  factory ;  5  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  General  sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Nature  of  soil, 
gravel  and  muck.  Acres  In  meadow,  75; 
in  pasture,' 30;  in  timber,  30,  pine,  hem- 
lock and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit, 
25  apple  and  other  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  14 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
bam,  42x42;  hay  barn,  40x24;  wagon 
house,  30x36;  tool  house,  20x40;  hog 
house,  18x20.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Leased  for  1  year.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  to 
suit  purchaser.  Address  £.  B.  Long^ell, 
owner,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

No.  1127. —  Farm  of  97  acres;  located 
Vi  mile  from  Bradford  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
2;  7%  miles  from  Hammondsport  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; i>4  niile  from  milk  station.  Near- 
est large  village,  Bath,  population  3,884, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Altitude,  1000  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  51;  in 
pasture,  3;  in  timber,  9,  pine,  oak,  ash 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  80  to  85. 
Fruit,  4  acres,  15-year-old  apples,  160 


trees,  small  fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fence?. 
rail  and  wire.  House,  8  rooms  and 
wood  shed,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: bam,  30x60;  wagon  barn,  30x36. 
both  with  basement;  corn  house,  16r2i>; 
separator  house,  6x8;  small  poultry 
house,  all  in  fair  condition.  Houale 
watered  by  running  water  and  -vrell; 
bams,  by  running  w^ater  ;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  half  cash,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  E.  Curtis  Switzer. 
ow^ner,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CAMPBELL 
Population  1,204 

No.  1128. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  3  miles. 
from  Campbell  P.  O.,  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  Erie  and  D.,  !#.  '&  W. 
R.  Rs.;  3  miles  from  school,  cfaurrhe?^ 
and  butter  factory.  Highways,  hilly. 
Nearest  city.  Corning,  population  13,73*). 
10  miles  distant.  Surface,  rolling:.  Soil, 
gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  some 
timber,  pine  and  chestnut.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  p<  »r.  No 
house.  Fair-sized  barn.  Watered  by 
well.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  es- 
tate. Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  $200  down, 
balance  $150  each  year.  C>wner  will 
rent  on  shares  or  for  1  year  with  option 
to  buy.  Address  Estate  of  Geo.  R. 
Sutherland,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CANISTEO 
Population  3,441 

No.  1129. —  Farm  of  109  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  P.  O.,  4  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Cameron  on  line  of  Erie  Ry.; 
%  mile  from  school ;  1  mile  from  church. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Homell,  population  13,617. 
13  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm*  level  and 
sloping.  Acres  in  meadow,  10.  No 
buildings.  Price,  $7  per  acre.  Terms. 
%  down  but  prefer  cash.  Address  M. 
E.  Brady,  owner,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  R.  D. 
No*  2.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWW  OF  CATON 
Population  1,078 

No.  1130. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Big  Flats  P.  O.,  Pine  City 
R.  D.  2,  and  railway  station  on  lines  of 
Erie  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  ly,  miles 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory^  cheese  factory 
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and  5  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, rather  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest 
city,  Clmira,  population  37,176,  .9  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  all  rolling;  all  machine 
worked  except  a  few  acres,  ^oil,  cliZ^ 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35  to  40;  in 
timber,  4;  acres  tillable,  95.  Fruit,  ap- 
pleSj  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, rye  and  corn.  Fences,  mostly 
wire.  Ten-room  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Two  barns,  tool  house,  hog  house 
and  hen  house.  House  is  watered  by 
well;  bam,  by  spring;  fields,  by  springs. 
Oc<?upied  by  owner.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  John  and  Anna  Hartman, 
owners,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.,  or 
G.  A.  Burris  Realty  Co.,  agents,  218  East 
Water   street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HOBNBT 
Population  870 

No.  1131. —  Farm  of  28  acres;  5  miles 
from  Beaver  Dams  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3;  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school  and  church;  7 
miles  from  butter  factory;  40  rods  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Coming,  population  13,730,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Alti- 
tude, 1,550  feet.  Soil,  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in  natural  pasture, 
14;  in  timber,  6,  maple,  ash  and  hem- 
lock; acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  rail,  wire  and  board. 
House,  12  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn, 
26x24,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  bam  and  fields,  b^  spring. 
This  farm  is  located  3  miles  from 
Hornby  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  more  land 
than  he  can  attend  to.  This  would  make 
a  fine  poultry  farm  and  keep  a  horse  and 
2  cows.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  $500 
down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
E.  J.  Easterbrook,  owner,  Beaver  Dams, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  1132.— Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Corning  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Feren- 
baugh  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  Ry.; 
%  mile  from  school;  6  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  ^  level,  remainder  somewhat 
hilly.  Soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  20. 
Acres  tillable.  130.  Fruit,  apples,  plums 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.     Fences, 


stump,  stone  and  woven  wire.  House, 
large,  fair  condition.  '  Outbuildings: 
grain  barn,  32x80,  basement;  straw  shed 
and  cow  stable,  24x40;  wagon  house, 
22x35;  hen  house,  etc.  Watered,  house 
and  bam,  by  water  piped  from  spring; 
lields,  by  creek.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%. 
Address  Samuel  Oldfield,  owner,  73  Ster* 
ling  street.  Corning,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HOWARD 
Population  1,461 

No.  1133. —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Howard  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
Hornell,  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches;  7 
miles  from  butter  factory;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory;  7  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highway,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  cityi,  Hornell,  population  13,617, 
distant  7  miles,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling  and 
level.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  35,  ash, 
hemlock  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats  and  barley. 
Fences,  mostlv  wire.  House,  .32x28; 
wing,  28x24,  in  good  condition.  Bam, 
50x70,  with  basement.  Hen  house. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  bams,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  Price,  $9,000;  terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress D.  V.  Sutfin,  owner,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
R.  F.  D.  4.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  JASPEB 
Population  1,264 

No.  1134. —  Farm  of  123  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Jasper  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2; 
8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cameron 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Nearest  village,  Canisteo,  population 
2,250,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by  State 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
7,  mostly  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  90, 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  wheat  and  oats. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition. 
House,  20x36,  with  wing,  14x26;  wood- 
shed, 14x14;  12  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
gambrel  roofed  barn  with  basement, 
36x50,  with  cow  barn  attached,  16x80; 
straw  shed,  26x40;   horse  barn,  24x32; 
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hog  house,  16x36;  poultry  house,  14x16; 
silo  in  barn.  House  watered  by  drilled 
well;  barns,  by  running  water;  fields, 
by  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  unable  to 
work  same.  Price,  $35  per  acre.  Terms, 
small  payment  down,  balance  easy.  Ad- 
dress Isaac  S.  White,  owner,  Jai&per, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  LINDLET 

Population  1,153 

No.  1135. —  Farm  of  226  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lindle^i  P.  O.,  >R.  D.  2; 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lind- 
ley  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.;  %  niile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  M.  E. 
church;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
2%  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways 
in  fair  condition.  Nearest  city,  Corning, 
population  13,730,  13  mjles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  some  hilly  and  some  level. 
Altitude,  1,224  feet.  Soil,  clay  and 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  pine 
and  oalc.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  14 
apple  and  3  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  potatoes  and  spring  grain. 
Fences,  wire  and  stump,  good.  House, 
12  rooms,  first-class  condition.  Bam, 
32x72,  first-class  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  bam  and  fields,  by  run- 
ning water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash.  Address 
J.  J.  Driscoll,  owner,  Lindley,  N.'  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1136. —  Farm  of  307  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  Lindley  P.  0..  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  »nd  churches ; 
^  mile  from  cheese  factory;  2  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Nearest  city,  Corning,  population  13,730, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  good 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  70 
acres  of  good  river  flats,  remainder,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,029  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45; 
in  pasture,  200;  in  timber,  60,  oak  and 
pine,  estimated  at  200,000  feet.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  10  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  tobacco,  alfalfa,  hay, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  wheat.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  in  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: 2  basement  barns,  36x48;  2 
tobacco  sheds,  28x64;  1  horse  barn, 
32x32;  1  cow  barn,  28x80;  1  corn  crib, 
24x32.  House  and  bams  watered  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  creeks.    Occu- 


Eied  by  owner.  Reason  for  seUing,  ill 
ealth.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Alexander  Brown,  owner,  Lindley, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or 
^th  op^on  to  buy. 

No.  1137. —  Farm  of  226  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lindley  P.  C,  R.  D.  No.  i: 
2V^  miles  from  railway  station  on  line  ot 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1** 
miles  from  M.  £.  church;  2  miles  froxc 
cheese  factory;  3  miles  from  milk  statioD 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good 
dirt  road.  Nearest  city.  Coming,  popu- 
lation 13,730,  13  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  (Joneral  surface, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  1,220  fett. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  40,  oak  and  pine.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  14  apple  and  3  pear  t^et^. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  oats  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  12-rooms,  2  stories,  in  good  con- 
dition. Basement  barn  with  gambrel 
roof,  32x72.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs. 
Tioga  river,  2  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^.000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Jeremiah  Driscoll,  administrator,  Lind- 
ley, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1138. —  Farm  of  400  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  P.  O^ 
R.  D.  No.  1,  and  1  mile  from  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school ;  %  mile  from  churches ; 
30  rods  from  cheese  factory ;  1  mile  from 
milk  station,  and  1  mile  from  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good  dirt  road, 
level.  General  surface,  200  acres  river 
fiats,  balance  rolling.  Altitude,  910  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  12.>;  in  timber. 
75,  oak.  Acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit,  30 
apple  and  6  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  wheat,  tobacco,  hay,  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  dairying.  Fences,  wire  and 
board,  in  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: 2  basement  barns,  36x48,  painted, 
in  good  condition;  2  tobacco  sheds,  one 
32x248  and  one  32x148.  House  u^atered 
by  running  water,  barns  by  runniiu; 
water  and  fields  by  springs.*  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  small 
payment  down,  balance  on  long  time 
mortgage.  Address,  Wm.  E.  Davis, 
owner,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 
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TOWN  OF  TB0UF8BXJBO 
PopaUtioii  1,712 

No.  1139. —  Farm  of  115  acres;  located 
on  R.  F.  D.;  9  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Knoxville  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school,  Protestant 
churches  and  cheese  factory;  8  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milK  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Troups- 
burg,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  mostly  side  hilL  Good  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 40;  in  timber,  20,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  00.  Fruit,  pears,  pluma, 
apples  and  cherries  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc. 
Fences,  barbed  wire.  House,  12  rooms, 
fair  Condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
42x50;  granary,  12x20.  Watered  by 
well  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $40  per  acre.  Terms, 
small  payment  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  0.  Wilkinson,  owner,  Knox- 
ville, Pa.    Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN  OF  VRBASA 
Population  2,659 

No.  1140. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  4  miles 
from  Hammondsport  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  B.  &  H.  R.  R.;  R.  D. 
4  from  Hammondsport.  Highways,  good. 
Soil,  mostly  gravelly  loam,  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow,  40;  tillable,  90; 
natural  pasture,  20;  timber,  8,  maple, 
oak  and  chestnut,  second  growth.  Fruit, 
60  apple  trees,  some  plums  and  cherries. 
Adapted  to  oats,  corn,  barley  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire  and  rail,  in  fair 
condition.  Large  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barns:  grain  barn,  30x40,  sheds 
attached;  wagon  house,  26x36;  tool 
house,  20x24;  hog  and  poultry  house. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  engaged  in  other 
business.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  % 
down,  balance  on  time.  Address  Fred 
W.  Locke,  owner,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Area,  720  square  miles.  Population,  96,136.  Annual  precipitation,  60.2  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  51.3  .    Number  of  farms,  2,491.    County  seat,  Riverhead. 

This  comprises  the  middle  and  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  and  is  the  extreme 
southeastern  county  of  New  York  State.  The  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  border 
its  north  shore  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  its  southern  side.  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  by  inlets  and  bays,  which  afford  good  harbors. 

The  surface  along  the  south  shore  is  very  flat  and  only  about  fifty  feet  above 
sea  level.  Extending  across  the  county  north  and  south  f rom '  Smithtown  Bav  to 
Great  South  Bay  is^  a  level  valley  averaging  about  four  miles  wide.  These  level 
tracts  all  have  fertile  sandy  loam  soil.  The  northeastern  portion  rises  in  gentle 
slopes  to  about  300  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  soil  is  a  clay  and  gravelly  loam. 
From  Smithtown  Bay  east  along  the  north  shore  is  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  county,  while  to  the  south  it  is  parallel  by  a  low  broad 
upland,  the  soil  being  gravelly  loam.  Between  these  ridges  is  an  intervale  of  level 
land,  with  fertile  sandy  loam.  The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  commercial  timber  to  be  found. 

The  leading  crops  are  corn,  743,721  bushels;  oats,  61,257  bushels;  wheat,  87,812 
bushels;  rye,  29,702  bushels;  potatoes,  2,200,187  bushels;  bay  and  forage,  22,011  tons 
Because  of  the  short  distance  from  this  county  to  New  York  City  much  of  the  land 
is  planted  in  garden  truck  and  hundreds  of  farmers  are  engaged  in  this  particular 
kind  of  farming.  Along  the  south  shore  are  found  large  duck  and  poultry  farms, 
several  of  which  mark^  more  than  100,000  ducks  annually.  Cranberries  are  also 
very  extensively  grown.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $33,537,021,  an  increase 
of  41.6  per  cent.  The  average  price  of  improved  land  is  $172.50,  showing  a  gain  of 
$68.15  per  acre  over  that  shown  by  the  census  of  1900.  This  rise  in  value  is  largely 
caused  by  its  proximitv  to  New  York  City  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
poultry  and  vegetable  business.  Dairy  cows  reported,  5,996;  horses,  6,347;  swine, 
9,945;  sheep,  3,347;  poultry,  305,844;  production  of  milk,  2,794,136  ^Uons,  total 
▼alue  of  the  same  being  $276j676.  The  county  contains  129  district  scnools,  has  57 
miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,462  miles  of  other  improved  highway.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Long  Island  and  South  Side  railroads  and  electric  lines  in  the 
extreme  western  part.    The  agricultural  organizations  comprise  3  granges,  the  Long 
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Island  potato   exchange,   farmers'   agricultural   association,   a  county    agricoltarftl 
society,  a  farmers'  club  and  the  Huntington  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society. 


TOWN  OF  BBOOKHAVEN 
Population  16,737 

No.  1141. —  Farm  of  14  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  East  Setauket  P.  O.;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Setauket 
on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  1/16  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  churches;  %  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  gravel. 
Nearest  village,  Port  Jefferson,  1% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  2;  1 
acre  asparagus;  in  timber,  1,  locust, 
hickory,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  10.  Fruit, 
300  peach  trees,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  truck  farming,  flowers  or 
poultry.  Fences,  wire,  good.  Two 
houses,  1  of  6  rooms,  completely  fur- 
nished, and  1  of  9  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  20x30;  poultry 
house,  15x50;  corn  crib,  etc.,  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered  'by.  springs;  enough 
for  irrigation.  This  farm  is  1%  miles 
from  Long  Island  Sound;  ^  mile  from 
Port  Jefferson  Bay;  good  bathing.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $8,600,  includes 
farm  implements,  horse,  wagons,  etc. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash.  Address  C.  W. 
Ryder,  owner.  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ISLIP 
Population   18,346 

No.  1142. —  Farm  of  24  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Central  Islip  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Long  Island  K. 
R.     Islip,  5  miles   distant,   reached  by 

?[ood  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
evel.  Acres  in  meadow,  7;  in  timber, 
13,  pine  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  11. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  vegetables  and 
fruit.  House,  7  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Barn,  poultry  house  and  cow  shed,  in 
fair  condition.    House  and  barn  watered 

by  cistern.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reasons 
for  selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  ^frs.  J.  Adams, 
owner,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y.,  or  Robert 
E.  O'Donohue,  broker,  Central  Islip,  N. 
Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1143.— Farm  of  10%  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Central  Islip  P.  O. 
and  railway,  station,  on  line  of  Long 
Island  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and 
churches.  Islip,  5  miles  distant,  reached 
by  good  highway.  General  surface,  level. 
Acres    in    meadow,    7^.     Fruit,    apples. 


Best  adapted  to  grain  and  vegetables. 
House,  frame,  7  rooms,  good  condition. 
Barn  and  poultry  house,  in  good  oondi- 
tion.  House  and  barns  watered  bj  well. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $2^00, 
Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on  mortga^. 
Address  Thomas  Cordingley,  owner.  Cen- 
tral Islip,  N.  Y.,  or  Robert  E.  O'Dono- 
hue,  broker,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  1144. —  Farm  of  19  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Islip  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  Long  Island  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches. 
Islip,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  good 
highway.  General  surface  of "  farm, 
level.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  timber. 
9,  oak  and  pine.  Acres  tillable,  la 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  peaches.  House, 
5  rooms,  frame,  fair  condition.  Bam 
and  poultry  house,  poor  condition. 
House  and  bam  watered  by  cistern.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  owner.  Central  Islip. 
N.  Y.,  or  Robert  E.  ODonohue,  broker, 
Central  islip,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1145. —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Central  Islip  P.  O.  and 
rfiiilway  station  on  line  of  Long  Island 
R.  R.  \i  mile  from  school  and  churches, 
Islip,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  good 
highway.  General  surface,  leveL  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45:  in 
timber,  10,  pine  and  oak.  Acres  tilMle, 
45.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
peaches.  Best  adapted  to  iruit,  vege- 
tables and  grains.  Fences,  good,  wire. 
House,  14  rooms;  tenant  house,  8  rooms, 
all  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  1 
new  large  barn,  2  other  barns,  poultrr 
house,  etc.  House  watered  by  windmill 
and  cistern;  bams,  by  windnulL  Occu- 
pied by  tenants.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $22,000. 
Terms,  $10,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Hilli- 
ard,  owner,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y.,  or  Rob- 
bert  E.  ODonohue,  broker,  Central  Islip, 
N.  Y.    Owner  wiU  rent. 

No.  1146. —  Farm  of  11  acres;  located 
%  milfe  from  Central  Islip  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Long  Island 
R.  R.;  ^,  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Islip,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  good 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Acres   in   meadow,   10.     Fruity   apples. 
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pears  and  peaches.  Best  adapted  to 
grain  and  vegetables.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  frame,  16  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  barn,  horse  stables, 
carriage  house  and  poultry  house,  all  in 
fair  condition.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$6,500.  Terms,  ^/^  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Mrs.  Caroline  Lucas,  owner, 
Central  Islip,  N.  Y.,  or  Robert  E. 
O'Donohue,  broker.  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 
Will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

Xo.  1147. —  Farm  of  22  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Central  Islip  P.  0.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Long 
Island  R.  ^,;  1^  miles  from  school; 
1^  miles  from  churches.  Islip,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  good  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  level.  Acres  in 
meadow,  22.  Acres  tillable,  22.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  vege- 
tables and  fruit.  Fences,  rail  and  wire. 
House,  6  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings :  new  hay  bam,  cow  and  horse 
bam,  fair  condition.  Saw  mill  and 
cider  press  in  working  condition.  House 
and  bams  watered  by  wells.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  part 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Frank  Hocker,  Sr.,  owfier,  Central  Islip, 
N".  Y.,  or  Robert  E.  O'Donohue,  broker. 
Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

4 

TOWN  OF  8HELTEB  ISLAND 
Population  1,064 

No.  1148. —  Farm  of  8  acres;  located 
%  mile  froln  Shelter  Island  Heights 
P.  0.;  1V6  miles  from  ferry  and  railway 
station  at  Greenport  on  line  of  Long 
Island  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches.  Highway  in  good  condi- 
tion. Nearest  village,  Greenport,  popu- 
lation 3,089,  distant  li/^  miles,  reached 
by  ferry.  General  surface  of  farm, 
Hiightly  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Fruits,  2  dozen  apple,  peach  and  pear 
trees;  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  asparagus, 
etc.  Fences,  hedge  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms  with  bath, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  9 
large  chicken  houses,  6  gasoline  brood- 
ers, a  number  of  small  oil  and  other 
brooders,  1  grain  and  packing  house,  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
windmill.  Surrounded  by  small  bays, 
leading  into  Peconic  Bay  and  Long 
Island  Sound.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $15,000.  Will  possibly  rent,  cash 
payable    quarterly.     Address    Lillie    M.\ 


Thome,  owner.  Shelter  Island  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  or  Ralph  G.  Duvall,  agent,  Shelter 
Island  Heights,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Will 
rent  with  option  to  buy,  other  conditions 
being  satisfactory. 

TOWN   OP    SMITHTOWN 
Population  7,073 

No.  1149. —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Kings  Park  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R. ;  IMt 
miles  from  school;  1  mile  from  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Northport, 
population  2,096,  4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Al- 
titude, 150  feet.  Soil,  heavy  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  65.  Fniit,  apples,  pears 
and  cherries.  Adapted  to  all  farm  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences  in  fair 
condition.  House,  30x40.  Large  bams 
and  outbuildings.  Watered  by  well.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Price,  $250  per  acre. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Address  W.  B.  Cod- 
ling, owner,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

No.  1150. — Fferm  of  250  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Hauppauge  P.  O.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Smith  town  on 
line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school 
and  churches.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling 
and  level.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  180, 
chestnut,  oak,  c^dar  and  locust.  Acres 
tillable,'  60.  Fruit,  3,500  peach  trees, 
also  apples,  plums,  pears,  quinces  and 
cherries.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  rail.  House,  7  large  rooms,  open 
fireplace,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  shed  and  poultry  house.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Price,  $175  per  acre. 
Terms,  reasonable.  Address  Henry  S. 
Mott,  owner,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Owner   will   rent. 

No.  1151. — Farm  of  134  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Kings  Park  P.  0  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Nearest  large  village, 
Northport,  population  2,096,  4  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  50  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  90, 
oak,  chestnut  and  locust.  Acres  tillable, 
40.  Some  fruit.  Adapted  to  general 
farming.  Fences  in  fair  condition. 
Small  house.  No  barns.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $200  per  acre.  Address 
Edgar  T.  Smith,  owner,  Kings  Park, 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 
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•     SULLIVAN   COUNTY 

Area,  Oil  square  miles.  Population,  33,808.  Annual  precipitation,  37.6  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.3°.  Number  of  farms,  3,861.  County  seat, 
Monticello. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  bordered  on  the  south 
by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Delaware  River  and  is  drained 
by  the  Mongaup,  Neversink,  Beaverkill  and  Shawangunk  Rivers,  Rondout  Creek 
and  two  branches  of  Callicoon  Creek. 

The  surface  is  hilly  with  a  coni^antly  increasing  elevation  from  1,000  feet  in 
the  southern  part  to  2,400  feet  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  county  above  tide 
water.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  chestnut, 
oak  and  pine.  Red  sandstone  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  surface  and  bluestone  is 
largely  quarried  and  shipped  for  flagging,  paving,  etc.  The  soil  in  the  north  and 
central  sections  is  largely  a  formation  of  red  shale.  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  it  is  more  rolling  and  clay  and  gravelly  loam  well  adapted  for  grain  growing 
are  found.  As  a  whole  the  soil  is  quite  productive  and  adapted  to  pasturage  and 
general  farming. 

The  county  produced  com,  146,000  bushels;  oats,  138,200  bushels;  buckwheat, 
96,033  bushels;  rye,  23,532  bushels;  potatoes,  259,461  bushels;  hay  and  forage. 
62,200  tons.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $19,628,466,  an  increase  of  57.4 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  noted  tbat  even  with  this  great  gain  tlie  build- 
ings in  the  county  are  fftill  worth  on  an  average  $7  per  acre  more  than  the  land 
itself.  We  know  of  no  other  state  where  the  land  is  still  fertile  as  it  is  in  this 
county  in  which  this  condition  is  found.  Domestic  animals  reported  are:  dairy  cows, 
21,230;  horses,  7,215;  swine,  7,462;  sheep,  6,558;  poultry,  200,742;  production  of 
milk,  8,555,690  gallons,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $683,025.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  railroad  and  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal. 
A  branch  of  the  Erie  railroad  extends  from  Port  Jervis  to  Monticello.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  county  among  the  highlands  are  located  many  excellent  sanitariums  and 
the  benefit  received  seems  to  be  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Adirondack  regions. 
The  climate  is  not  nearly  so  cold  as  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  water  is  noted  for  its 
purity  and  clearness.  There  are  174  district  schools  in  the  county  and  an  excellent 
academy  is  located  at  Monticello  with  high.* and  graded  schools  in  the  villages. 
The  county  contains  35  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,6%  of  other  improved 
highways;  32  milk  stations  and  factories  are  conveniently  located  in  the  county 
and  its  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  one  county  agricultural  society,  two 
granges,  six  Hebrew  farmers'  associations,  a  farmers'  club  and  a  farm  and  garden 
club. 


TOWN  OP  CALLICOON 
Population  2,059 

No.  1152. —  Farm  of  55  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Jeffersonville  P.  O.;  10 
miles  from  railway  stations  at  Callicoon 
on  line  of  Erie  Ry.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches  and  but- 
ter factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling  and  hilly.  Altitude, 
1,400  feet.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn 
and  oats.  Fences,  stone  and  wire. 
House,  good  condition,  accommodates  40 
boarders.  Outbuildings  in  good  condi- 
tion. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$5,500,  including  stock  and  furniture. 
Terms,  $3,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  Charles  Schmidt, 
owner,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y, 


TOWN  OF  OOCHECTON 
Population  1,142 

No.  1153. —  Farm  of  350  acres,  on  the 
western  part  of  Sullivan  county,  on  the 
Ten  Mile  River;  6  miles  from  the  rail- 
way station  at  Narrowsburg,  on  the  Erie 
R.  R.  This  property  is  located  on 
the  main  road  and  cross  road  at 
Cochecton  Center,  which  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  proposed  State  road,  2  miles 
from  Lake  Huntington,  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer resort.  There  is  a  daily  stage  serv- 
ice, carrying  the  mail  to  and  from  Nar- 
rowsburg, post  office,  church,  general 
store,  school  and  blacksmith  shop, 
within  one  block  of  the  nouse.  Acres 
tillable  and  in  pasture,  150;  balance, 
woodland,  second  growth  white  pine, 
hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  about 
100,000  feet  of  lumber,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pine  and  hemlock,  and  about  2^  oords 
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of  poplar.  Fine  trout  stream  running 
through  property.  About  300  yards  east 
of  house  is  an  artificial  lake,  formed  by 
a  dam  built  across  the  Ten  Mile  River; 
this  lake  is  well  stocked  with  pickerel 
and  has  an  area  of  about  25  acres;  dam 
has  heavy  wall,  16  feet  through,  and 
faced  with  about  1  foot  of  concrete;  af- 
fords good  water  power.  On  the  weftt 
shore  of  lake  is  a  heautiful  pine  grove, 
^ood  hunting  ground  for  small  game 
such  as  rabbits  and  partridges.  House, 
15  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x60,  with  concrete  basement, 
stable  for  horses  and  cattle;  barn,  36x64, 
used  for  storing  hav  and  grain;  black- 
smith shop  and  work  shop,  20x40;  wood 
and  coal  house,  16x100,  with  sleeping 
room  above;  hen  house,  16x41,  with  con- 
crete floor.  There  is  a  spring  on  the  hill- 
side, with  elevation  enough  to  have  run- 
ning water  in  both  house  and  barn.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  death  of  owner's  wife. 
Price,  $15,000.  This  price  includes 
horses,  cattle,  chickens,  pigs,  wagons, 
dieighs,  harness,  all  farm  machinery  and 
tools.  Owner  will  divide  property  and 
sell  325  acres,  including  bams,  stream, 
lake  and  woodland,  for  $10,000.  Address 
R.  B.  Heinle,  owner,  Cochecton  Center, 
X,  Y. 

TOWN  OF  DELAWABB 
Population  1,842 

No.  1154. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  6  miles 
from  Callicoon  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  l^^  miles  from 
churches;  1^  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  -State  road.  Nearest  village, 
Jeffersonville,  population  806,  2  miles 
distant.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  natural  pasture, 
10;  timber,  5.  Acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit, 
about  80  apple  trees,  some  pear  trees, 
15  grapevines.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  stone, 
^ood  condition.  House,  31x80,  2% 
stories,  almost  new.  Outbuildings: 
bams,  30x40,  38x40;  shed,  20x40;  good 
condition.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
wells;  fields,  by  springs.  Kenoza  Lake, 
U/i  miles  distant.  This  is  a  fine  loca- 
tion for  summer  boarding  place,  accom- 
modating 35  people.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $7,000,  which  includes 
household  furniture  and  farm  imple- 
ments. Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Fred  Justin,  owner,  Cal- 
licoon, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  I.    Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN    OF   FOBESTBUBOH 
Population  545 

No.  1155. — Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
2V^  miles  from  Hartwood  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  at  Hartwood  on  line  of 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Methodist  churches;  2^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highway,  slightly  hilly,  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  village,  Mon- 
ticello,  population  1,941,  distant  10 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
General  surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,500  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  slate. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  55,  chestnut  and  oak.  Acres 
tillable,  75.  Fruit,  about  30  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  ana  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall,  in  good  condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: fair  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  water.  Catskill  Mts. 
and  Mongaup  River,  nearby.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Thos.  J. 
Mathews,  owner,  404  Second  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

TOWN  OF  HIGHLAND 
Population  1,031 

No.  1156. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Barryville  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Shohola,  Pa.  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school 
and  milk  station;  1  mile  from  Prot- 
estant and  2  miles  from  Catholic 
churches.  Highways,  somewhat  hiiiy  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  some  rolling, 
mostly  rough,  wild  land.  Altitude,  1,4<K) 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  8; 
in  natural  pasture,  3;  in  timber,  39, 
white  pine,  chestnut  and  oak.  Acres  till- 
able, 8.  Fruit,  currants,  gooseberries,  1 
plum,  3  apple  and  3  peach  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  buckwheat,  and  corn. 
Fences,  wire.  Boarding  house,  0  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
26x30,  3  stories;  hen  house,  ice  house, 
bowling  alley  ,and  pool  room.  Watered 
by  spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Chas.  E. 
Phillips,  owner,  Barryville,  X.  Y.  Owner' 
will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  1157  —  Farm  of  lOff  acres;  located 
^4  miles  from  Yulan  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  3^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Shohola, 
Pa.  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  IV^  miles 
from  school  and  churches.  Nearest  city. 
Port  Jervis,  population  9,564,  20  miles 
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distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  1050 
feeti  Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  40,  pine, 
hickory  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  16. 
Fruit,  15  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
poultry,  potatoes,  grain  and  hay 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  0  rooms,  good  condition. 
Barn,  25x30,  poor  condition.  Mouse 
watered  by  well.  Fields  watered  by 
brooks  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  in  other  business.  Price, 
$3,200.  Terms,  '^^  cash,  balance  on  time. 
This  farm  is  located  in  a  summer  board- 
ing section.  Good  prices  can  be  secured 
for  produce  nearby.  Address  Henry  C. 
Wollf,  owner,  Yulan,  N.  Y. 

No.  1158. — Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Eldred  P.  O.j  5  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Shohola,  Pa.  on  line 
of  Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches.  General  surface,  hilly.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  red 
shale  and  clay  loam.-  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  timber,  150,  which  has  been  cut 
over.  Aeres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples, 
60  trees,  part  old,  part  new.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  potatoes,  hay^  and  corn. 
Fences,  stone  wall,-  fair  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn, 
40x50,  with  attachments.  House  watered 
by  well;  barn,  by  spring;  fields,  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  John  Love, 
owner,  Eldred,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1159. —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Barry ville  P.  O.,  R.  D.; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Shohola, 
Pa.  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  General  surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  13,  yel- 
low and  white  pine  and  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  12.  Fruit,  18  apple,  4  plum  and 
5  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming.  Fences,  woven  wire.  House, 
26x40,  wing,  16x18,  good  condition. 
Barn,  28x40,  good  condition.  Watered  by 
spring  piped  in  house;  barns  by  spring 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  C.  M.  Col  ville,  owner, 
Barrjiville,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1160. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Eldred  P.  0.,  5%  miles 
from  Shobola,  Pa.  railway  station,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school 
and  churches.    Nearest  city,  Port  Jervis, 


population  9,564,  18  miles  distant 
reached  by  rail  or  good  highway.  Gea- 
eral  surface,  level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  timber,  60.  Acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  fair  oonditioii. 
House,  24x32,  with  outside  kitcben. 
Barn,  30x40,  with  iean-to^  fair  condi- 
tion. House  watered  by  well;  bam  by 
well  and  spring;  fields  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
part  cash.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Address,  John  Love, 
owner,  Eldred,  N.-  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OP   NEVEBSriYK 
Population  1,743 

No.  1161.— Farm  of  162  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Grahamville;  12  miles  from 
Fallsburg.  Good  stock  farm,  fine  loca- 
tion. Plenty  of  wood,  consisting  of  about 
1,000  sugar  maple  trees  and  a  quantity 
of  oak  and  chestnut.  -Sugar  bush, 
equipped  with  evaporator  for  makiiif 
maple  sugar.  Fine  trout  stream.  Con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  locations  for  a 
fish  pond  and  hatchery  in  the  State. 
House,  44x48,  with  wing,  24.^26,  in  good 
repair,  well  painted.  Large  bams  and 
all  necessary  outbuildings,  nearly  new. 
Watered  by  springs  and  brook.  WeU 
fenced.  Farm  is  well  provided  with  mi- 
chinery,  new  engine,  ensi-elevator,  50*toD 
silo  in  barn,  thresher  and  cleaner,  wood 
saw,  corn  planter.  Meadows  all  mowed 
with  machine.  Will  be  sold  with  or 
without  machinery.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  not  able  to  work  on  farm,  having 
only  one  hand.  Price  and  terms  on  ap- 
plication to  owner,  Thomas  Barkley, 
owner,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1162. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Neversink  P.  O.;  7  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Luzon  on  line 
of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school: 
1%  miles  from  Methodist  church;  9 
miles    from    milk    station.      Highways. 

E)od  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
iberty,  population  2,072,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  red  loam. 
Acres     in     meadow,     35;     in     natural 

Easture,  20;  in  timber,  40,  beech, 
irch  and  maple.  Acres  tillable.  35. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  quinces, 
about  200  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fence,  barbed 
wire.  House,  large,  20  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  26x36,  good  condition;  other 
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necessary  outbuildings.  Watered,  house 
and  barns  by  springs;  fields  by  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  ^  down.  Address  Henry  W. 
Dean,  owner,  Neversink,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  ROCKLAND 
Population  8,455 

Xo.  1163. —  Farm  of  318  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Livingston  Manor  on  line  of 
O.  &  W.  R.  K.;  2  miles  from  school;  3% 
miles  from  churches  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  villages, 
Livingston  Manor,  3%  miles  distant; 
Liberty,  population  2,072,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  red  slate  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in 
timber,  140,  hemlock,  pine  and  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  140;  29  apple  and 
4  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  pota- 
toes, oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone  w^all,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  20x29,  with  addition,  24x30,  fair 
condition.  Bam,  48x56;  one,  48x39,  and 
one,  18x24.  Watered,  house  and  barns 
piped;  fields  piped  and  watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  %  down. 
Address  J.  P.  Johnston,  owner,  Living- 
ston Manor,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with 
option  to  buy. 

No.  1164. —  Farm  of  3  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Livingston  Manor  P.  O. 
and  railway  station  on  line  N.  Y.,  0.  & 
W,  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  church.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  nearly  level.  ^^Ititude,  1 ,800 
feet.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow, 
214.  Fruit,  8  apple  and  5  plum  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: small  barn,  hen  house,  wood  house 
and  laundry.  House  watered  by  artesian 
well.  Lake  VVaneta  on  border  of  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.     Reason  for  selling. 


ill  health.  Price  and  terms  on  applica- 
tion. Address  Mrs.  M.  Gilmour,  owner, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

No.  1166. — Farm  of  172  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Rockland  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Roscoe  on 
line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  Rj  %  mile 
from  churches  and  1  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. General  surface,  some  fiat  land, 
some  hilly.  Altitude,  1,280  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
92,  maple,  beech,  birch,  etc.  Acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  10  pear,  5  plum,  100 
apple  and  5  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes  and  grains.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
40x60,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
cow  bam,  36x98,  wagon  house,  40x50, 
granary,  12x14,  and  milk  house,  all  in 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  run- 
ning water;  bams,  by  running  water; 
fields,  by  small  streams.  Near  two  trout 
streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  wishes  to  rotire.  Price,  $11,- 
000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  William  T. 
Elwood,   owner,   Rockland,   N.   Y. 

No.  1166. —  Farm  of  80  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Rockland  P.  O.  R.  D.; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Roscoe  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  A. 
W.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  Methodist  church  and 
1  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
stone  road.  General  surface,  part  river 
fiat,  balance  hilly.  Altitude,  1.200  feet. 
Nature  of  soil,  river  flat,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  40;  hemlock,  hardwood 
and  basswood.  Acres  tillable  25.  Fruit, 
25  apple,  2  pear,  2  cherry,  and  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  vegetables.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  good 
condition,  furnace.  Barn,  36x40,  good 
condition.  Occupied  by  ow^ner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  V2  cash;  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Lavern  Allen,  owner,  Clayville, 
Va.    Owner  will  rent. 


TIOGA  COUNTY 

Area,  498  square  miles.  Population,  25,624.  Annual  precipitation,  47*11  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3*"     Number  of  farms,  2,844.     County  seat,  Owego. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  about  the  center  of 
the  state  and  borders  on  Pennsylvania.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Susquehanna  River. 
It  is  also  drained  by  the  Owego,  Tatatonk  and  Pipe  Creeks. 

The  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  broad,  verdant  hills  and  valleys,  some  of 
which  are  quite  deep.  Woodlands  of  ash,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  oak  and  sugar  maple 
and  other  trees  cover  nearly  one-third  of  the  county.     Tht  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
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largely  a  deep  gravelly  loam,  rich  and  fertile.  That  of  the  hills  in  the  western 
section  is  a  cxay  and  gravelly  loam.  In  the  north  black  loam  is  much  in  evidence, 
while  south  of  the  Susquehanna  River  shale  and  clay  loam  predominates.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  general  farming  and  pasturage.  The  leading  crops  are  corn, 
141,680  bushels;  oats,  353,398  bushels;  wheat,  20,924  bushels;  buckwheat^  278,328 
bushels;  rye,  21,591  bushels;  potatoes,  729,523  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  80,889  tons. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $11,085,589,  a  gain  of  12.ff  per  cent,  since  1900. 
The  average  price  of  farm  lands  is  $14.29  per  acre,  but  the  average  price  of  improved 
land  is  $27.78.  The  total  production  of  milk  is  $9,595,120  gallons;  total  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $841,126. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  railroad,  D.,  L.  &  W.  main  line  and  branch 
running  north  from  OwegoJ'  and  by  three  branches  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railrotd. 
The  local  markets  which  may  be  found  in  Owego,  Elmira,  Ithaca  and  Binghamton 
are  ample  for  all  the  products  of  the  county  and  lie  within  a  very  short  shipping 
distance.  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  furnish  unlimited  markets  for  those 
who  wish  to  avail  themselve    of  them. 

There  are  148  district  schools  in  the  county,  several  standard  high  schools  and  a 
free  public  academy  located  at  Owego.  There  is  a  total  of  1,067  miles  or  highway 
in  the  county,  only  83  of  which  are  not  improved.  The  agricultural  organ ijEationk 
established  to  conserve  agricultural  interest  consist  of  a  Pomona  grange  and  tvo 
subordinate  granges,  two  agricultural  societies  and  two  poultry  associations. 


TOWN  OF  BASION 
Population  6,431 

No.  1167. —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Waverly  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.,  Erie,  and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Rs.; 
%  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Waverly,  population,  4,855, 
%  mile  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow,  42;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timb'»r,  12,  pine,  oak, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  98.  Fruit,  11  apple, 
8  cherry,  12  plum,  7  pear  and  3  peach 
trees.  Best  adapted  tp  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, buckwheat,  wheat,  etc.  Fences, 
barbed  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
brick,  10  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: horse  barn,  28x32,  in  good 
condition;  shed,  32  feet  long;  barn, 
30x40,  in  fair  condition;  cow  barn, 
28x40,  in  poor  condition;  wagon  house, 
16x32;  woodshed,  chicken  house,  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  spring 
and  well;  barns  by  spring;  fields  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  2%  miles  from 
Susquehanna  River.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  J.  E.  Walker, 
owner,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  1168. —  Farm  of  600  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Barton  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  church  and  school;   ^  mile  from 


butter  factory  and  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good  dirt  road. 
Nearest  village,  Waverly,  population 
4,855,  distant  11  miles,  reached  bv 
highway.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100:  in 
timber,  100,  all  kinds.  Acres  tillable. 
400.  Fruit,  all  kinds.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  potatoes,  hay  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire,  rail  and  board.  Four  houses.  2 
large  ones  and  2  tenant.  Outbuildings: 
10  barns,  straw  sheds,  hen  house,  hog 
house  and  2  large  silos.  House  and  barn 
watered  by  spring,  fields  by  wells  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $17,000. 
Terms,  $10,000  cash.  This  price  includes 
25  cows,  sheep,  horses,  wagons  and  farm 
implements.  Address  Grant  and  Nor- 
man West,  executors,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  or 
Halls  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    CANDOB 

Population  2,911 

No.  1160. —  Farm  of  93  acres;  located 
2^^  miles  from  Straits  Corners  P.  O.,  R. 
D.   1;   3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
West  Candor,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
3   miles   from   butter   factory   and   milk 
station;  7  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.     Nearest  large  village. 
Owego,   population   4,633,   10   miles   dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.     Sur- 
face of  farm,  half  level,  balance*  rolling 
and  some  side  hill.   Soil,  20  acres  gravel, 
balance  loam.   Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,'  15,  hem- 
lock, cherry,  ash,  beech,  etc    Acres  till* 
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able,  68.  Fruit,  50  apple,  1  pear,  3 
peach,  1  crab  apple,  4  cherry  and  1  plum 
tree.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  hay.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
10  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: basement,  bam,  36x56;  shed  at- 
tached, 20x40;  wagon  house  attached, 
26x35;  hen  house,  tool  house  and  hog 
house.  Watered,  house  by  running 
water ;  bams  by  running  water ;  fields  by 
creek  and  springs.  Occupied  bjr  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  other  interests. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage  at  6%,  easy 
payments.  Address  waiter  £.  Elmen- 
dorf,  owner.  Candor,  >i.  Y. 

No.  1170.—  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Wiilseyville  P.  O  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  L.  V.  R.  Rs.;  %  mile  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  churches;  1%'  miles  from 
milk  station.  Nature  of  highways,  fine, 
level.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  population 
14,802,  11  miles  distant,  reached  by  two 
railroads  and  highways.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  40,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  42  apple  and  2  pear  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn  and  wneat.  Pas- 
ture fences,  woven  wire.  House,  2  stor- 
ies, 10  rooms,  hardwood  finish,  in  fine 
condition.  Bam,  38x69,  hen  house  and 
hog  house.  House  and  barns  watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  has  .  other  business  Price, 
$6,500.  Terms,  $3,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  U.  G.  Kil- 
bury,  owner,  Wiilseyville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1171  —  Farm  of  145  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Candor  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  K.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
churches;  ^  mile  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  level.  Nearest  village,  Can- 
dor, population  737,  %  mile  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level  and  rolling.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  2,  mostly  for  fence  posts 
and  ties.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  few 
grapevines  and  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  hay,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences, 
wire,  board,  rail  and  stump,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  hip  roof,  12 
rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
carriage  house  and  horse  barn,  40x55; 
bay   bam,   40x50;    stable,   20x60;    hay 


barn,  40x80;  bog  pens,  '<:0x30  and  18x20; 
silo,  12  feet,  octagon,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barns  by  well 
and  creek;  fields  by  creeks  and  springs. 
The  Catatonk  Creek  runs  through  the 
edge  of  farm  and  the  Susquehanna  River 
is  10  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%  for  fiv« 
years.  Address  L.  A.  Hock,  owner,  75 
Court  Strec  ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  1172  —Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
11^  miles  from  Candor  P.  Q.,  R.  D.  2;  1% 
miles  froi4  railway  station  at  Candor  on 
line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1/10  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Congregational 
church;  2  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  1^^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Owego,  population  4,633,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur-, 
face  of  farm,  hilly,  rolling  and  some 
level.  Soil,  loam  and  clay.  Acres  in 
meadow,  28;  in  natural  pasture,  7;  in 
timber,  15,  oak,  beech,  maple,  chestnut, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit, 
25  apple,  4  plum,  11  cherry  and  1  peach 
tree,  2  grapevines,  10  currants  and  6 
gooseberries.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit.  Fences,  barbed 
wire  and  rail,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
36x32,  6  rooms,  in  good^  condition, 
newly  painted.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
24x32,  in  good  condition;  3  small  hen 
houses,  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well;  barns  by  spring;  fields  by 
springs  and  brooks.  This  farm  is  1  mile 
from  Catatonk  Creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wants  larger 
farm.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  $1,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  payments.  Ad- 
dress Clarence  £.  Wright,  owner.  Candor, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN  OF  NEWABK  VALLET 
Population  2,102 

No.  1173. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Newark  Valley  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Flem- 
ingville  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school,  churches,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Owego,  population  4,633,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  40  acres  hillv,  60  acres 
rolling  and  level.  Soil,  clay.  Acres 
in    meadow,    60;    in    natural    pasture, 
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25 ;  in  timber,  2,  small  cak,  pine 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  also 
4  grapevines.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  com  and  oats.  Fences, 
about  %  woven  wire,  balance  board,  good 
condition.  House,  40x60,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  horse  barn, 
30x60;  barn,  36x40;  cow  barn,  36x60; 
sheep  shed,  16x20;  tool  shed,  20x40; 
hen  nouae,  12x20  and  ice  house,  10x10. 
All  buildings  newly  painted  this  year. 
Watered,  house  by  running  water;  bam 
by  pump;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  to  use  money  in  other  business. 
Price,  $3,800,  includes  stock  and  all 
tools.  Terms,  $1,800  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  F.  Barrott, 
owner,  574  Main  street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

No.  1174. —  Farm  of  104  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Berkshire  P.  O., 
R.  D.  3;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Newark  Valley;  2%  miles  from  Berk- 
shire station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  high  school;  2% 
miles  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches;  2%  miles  from  two  condens- 
ing plants.  Highways,  level.  Nearest 
viUage,  Owego,  population  4,633,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  state 
road  from  Newark  Valley.  General  sur- 
face, level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  900 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  34;  in 
timber,  10,  chestnut,  ash,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  10 
apple  and  10  pear  trees,  young  straw- 
berry and  busn  berries  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  com  and  gen- 
eral farm  products.  Fences,  wire,  in 
line  condition.  House,  large,  11  rooms, 
besides  closets  and  halls,  heated  by  fur- 
nace. Outbuildings:  barn  30x40,  with 
stable  26x45  attached,  horse  bam  26x40, 
with  addition  12x40;  granary  16x24, 
and  garage  12x20.  House  and  bams 
watered  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  East  branch  of  Oswego  creek 
runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  smaller 
farm.  Price  $60  per  acre.  Terms:  % 
cash,  balance  5%.  Address  W.  N.  Rice, 
owner,  Berkshire,  R.  D.  3,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   OWEOO 
Population  7,474 

No.  1175. —  Farm  of  46  acres;  1  mile 
south  of  Apalachin  P.  0.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  miles  from  school;  1  mile  from  Prot- 
estant churches ;  R.  D.  1  from  Apalachin. 


Roads  in  vicinity,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Owego,  populatioii  633,  6 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way.  Occupied  by  owner.  Surface,  level 
and  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  ia 
meadow,  43;  natural  pasture,  2;  tin^Kr, 
1,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  43. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  100  sour  and 
sweet  cherry  trees,  pears,  plums,  peaches 
and  g;rapes.  Best  adapted  to  fruits,  pota- 
toes and  other  crops,  but  especially 
fruits.  Fences,  woven  wire  and  raiL 
House,  16x24,  with  a  16x20  addition, 
good  cellar,  first-class  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x40;  barn,  16x20; 
barn,  16x32,  with  basements,  in  good 
condition;  bams  have  new  roofs;  abo 
new  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
Watered,  house  and  bams  by  well ;  fields, 
by  springs.  '  Forest  Lake  20  rods  from 
back  end  of  farm.  This  farm  is  located 
in  a  good  neighborhood  with  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  Tele- 
phone in  house.  Farm  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  cultivation.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Wm.  W.  Jewett,  owner,  Apalachin,  X.  Y. 

No.  1176.— Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Owego  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Erie  and  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  Rs.;  4  miles  from  Newark 
Valley  station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R. ;  lit  mile  from  school ;  y^  mile  from 
Methodist  church;  6  miles    from    butter 
factory;  4  miles  from  milk  station  and 
5  miles  from  condensing  plant.     High- 
way, State  road.     General  surface,  roll- 
ing, some  level.    Nature  of  soil,  mostly 
loam    and    shale.      Acres    in    meadow, 
about  100;   in  natural  pasture,  40;   in 
timber,  20,  pine,  chestnut,  hemlock  and 
hardwood.     Acres  tillable,  150  or  more. 
Fruit,    apples,    pears,    plums,    peaches 
and    cherries.      Best    adapted    to    hay, 
oats,    com,    buckwheat,    potatoes    and 
rye.     Fences,  wire,    in    good    condition. 
House,  11  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out* 
buildings:  barn,  50x78,  shed,  30x80,  all 
in    good    condition.      House    and    barn< 
watered  by  well,  fields  by  spring.     Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.     Reason   for  selling, 
old    age.     Price,    $8,000.     Terms,    35% 
down  and  remainder  on  easy  terms.    Ad- 
dress Philip  H.  Schoolcraft,  owner,  399 
Main  street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

No.  1177.—  Farm  of  147  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Flemingville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3.. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Lefaigh 
Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  churches  and 
1  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State    road.     Nearest    village^    Owego, 


UO  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  loam  and  clay 
ubeoit.  Acres  in  meadow,  100 ;  in  paa- 
ure,  15;  in  timber,  5,  liemlQck.  Acres 
lllable,  110.  Fruit,  apples,  cherries  and 
tars.  Best  dapted  to  oats,  potatoes, 
urn  and  buckwheat.  House,  S  rooms, 
<lr  rondition.  Outbuildings:  basement 
urn.  S0x3a,  in  good  condition,  25 
landiions,  another  barn,  20  stanchions, 
ilo,  and  poultry  house.  House  has  well 
t  door,  barns  and  fields  watered  b; 
mk  and  springs.  Owejjo  creek,  1  mile 
islant.  Occupied  by  te  ant.  Reason 
jr  helling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
:i.5<IO.  Terms,  $1,200  cash,  balance  o%. 
.ildresB  Springsteel  &  V'angclder, 
nricTS,  Elnisford,  X.  V.,  or  Hail's  Farm 
iRenpy,  Cv.'ego,  N.  Y. 

-No.  1178. —  Farm  of  220  a«reH ;  located 

mile  from  Campvilte  P.  O.  and  railway 
talion  on  main  line  of  Kcie  R,  R.;  1 
lile  from  school;  1  mile  from  Methodist 
liurrh  and  I  mile  from  milk  station, 
enoral  surface,  level  and  a  little  hilly, 
'titiide,  goo  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
crps  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  tim- 
'■r.  .iO,  cord  wood.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
riiit.  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
lapted  to  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
ire  and  rail.  Houses,  2;  one  of  4rooma 
Mi  one  of  6  rooms.  Outbuildings:  3 
irns,  3Sx52,  28x32,  32x40.  in  good  con- 
ition,  granary,  wood  house,  silo,  18x24, 
>n  house,  hog  house  and  two  sheds. 
□uses,  barn  and  Relds  watered  'by 
irings.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
)r  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $5,500. 
I'Tma,  part  cash.  This  farm  is  1  mite 
om  Susquehanna  Kiver.  Address  . 
ewis  Slilleaye,  owner.  Campville.  K. 
-,  or  Hall's  Farm  Agency,  Owi^,  N.  Y. 

So.  l\7v. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
'-.    miles   from  Owego    I'.   ()..   R.   1).   2; 

mile  from  railway  station  at  Hia- 
alha  on  line  of  Erie  Ry.;  1  mile  from 
liooh  4  miles  from  churches  of  all 
'nominations;  Hi  miles  from  butter 
ctory:  2  miles  from  miiK  station;  4Vt 
ilcB  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
tvs.  ^ood  and  level.  Nearest  villanr. 
wi^f".  population  4,633,  reached  by  rail 
III  highway.  Ileneral  surface  of  farm. 
Ming  and  level.     Nature  of  soil.  loam. 
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by  spring;  fields,  by  springs.  The  Sus- 
quehanna River  borders  on  this  farm. 
Price,  $2,200.  Terms,  $1,200  down,  bal- 
ance on  mort^a^e  5%.  Address  C. 
Kreutzfeldt,  owner,  Owwo,  H.  P.  D.  2, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1180.— Form  of  60  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Apalachin  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  D.,  h.  &  W.  R, 
R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Owegu, 
population  4,633.  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  practically  level.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  2;  in  timber.  5,  pine,  hemlock 
and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  55.  Pruit, 
apples,  cherries  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat 
and  rye.  Fences,  principally  braided 
wire.  House,  10  rooms,  good  condition, 
slate  roof.  Outbuildings:  barn.  80x28; 
barn,  29x30;  grain  house,  wagon  house. 
storehouse,  etc.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Pr.ce,  $5,- 
OOO.  Terms,  Vi  dovrn,  balance  on  time. 
Address  Geo,  J.  Sherwood,  owner,  Apal- 
achin, N.  Y. 

No.  1181.—  Form  of  215  acres;  located 

0  miles  from  Ow^o  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R, ;  1  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  6  miles  from  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Owcgo.  population 
4,633,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. '  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow.  135;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  30;  in  tim'er,  50,  mostly 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  135.  Fruit, 
50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, buckwheat,  oats  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire,  rail  and  stone.  House,  10  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
100x45.  basement.  20x40;  shed,  18x85; 
horse  barn.  30x40.  This  farm  is  4  mile« 
from  the  .Susquehanna  River.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price  .«26  per  acre.  Terms, 
easy.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of 
owner.  Address  J.  U,  Benjamin,  owner. 
OwegOjJ*.  Y.    (hvner  will  rent. 

TOWK  OF  BPERcra 

FopulatiOD  1.52a 

No.  1182.— Fami  of  fiO  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Halsey  Valley  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station  at  West  Can- 
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dor  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;    1 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches; 
1    mile    from    butter    factory;   5   miles 
from   milk   station;    7   miles   from   con- 
densing  plant.     Highways,   good,    some 
hilly.     Nearest    large    village,   Owego, 
population     4,633,     12     miles     distant, 
reached  by  highway.     Surface  of  farm, 
rolling,     boil,  loam.     Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  timber,  16,  small  beech,  birch  and 
maple.     Acres    tillable,    66.     Fruit,   25 
apple  trees.    Adapted  to  nearly  all  kinds 
of  crops.     Fences,  wire,   in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  1 1  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:    barn    32x44;    hen   house; 
hog   houses    and    wood    house,    in    good 
condition.     Fine  cellar  under  house  and 
barn.   Watered :  house  by  well ;  bams  by 
spring;    fields    by    springs    and    brook. 
Occupied     by     tenant.       Price,     $2,100. 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.     Address  William  G.  Shaw,  owner, 
Spencer,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No,  1183. —  Farm  of  824  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Spencer  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railwajf  station  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 3  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good,  part  hilly.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  hilly,  part  level.  Soil,  silt 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  natural 
pasture,  200;  in  timber,  400,  second 
gEowth  hemlock,  chestnut,  maple,  etc, 
some  large  basswood  and  ash.  Acres 
tillable,  400.  Fruit,  apples,  cherries, 
peaches,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  etc.  Feilces,  wire  and 
board;  wire  fences  in  good  condition. 
House,  30x30,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: 40x60,  with  addition,  30x40; 
barn,  30x30,  in  good  condition.  Watered: 
house  by  well,  barns  by  spring,  fields 
by  springs  and  creek.  Reason  for 
selling,  t^  much  land.  Price,  $12  per 
acre.  Terms,  $2,000  to  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  the  S.  Al- 
fred Seely  Co.,  owners,  Spencer,  N,  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  optiou  to  buy. 

No.  1184, —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Spencer  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1 ;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Spencer  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  2  mil^s  from  churches  of 
all  denominations;  2  miles  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  popu- 
lation 14,802,  14  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Soil,  black  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  10  cherry 
trees,  apples,  6  pear  trees,  plums,  4  grape 


vines  and  rhubarb.  Best  adapted  :« 
com,  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  truck  gii 
dening,  poultry,  etc.  Houaey  8  rooms.  la 
good  condition.  Bam,  10x40.  Watered: 
house  by  well,  fields  by  springa.  This 
farm  is  %  mile  from  Spencer  Lsie. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $1,60>.*. 
Terms,  $800  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  6%.  Address.  Geo.  WaUaoe,  owner. 
La  Salle  Ave.,  near  Country  Club,  Xia- 
gara  Falls,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1185. —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Spencer  P.  O.  and  railvar 
station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  K: 
%  mile  from  school,  churches  and  milk 
station.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  popula- 
tion 14,802,  18  miles  distant,  reached  bj 
rail  or  highway.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  7^.  Acres  tillable, 
6^.  Fruit,  6  plum,  5  peach,  8  cherry. 
15  apple,  10  pear  and  2  quince  trees,  and 
small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  gardes 
truck.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  17  rooms,  arranged  for  two  fam- 
ilies, good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  hog  house,  poultry  house,  all  io 
good  condition.  House,  watered  hj 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  William  Stark,  owner, 
Spencer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  DBTDElf 
Popnlation  3,590 

No.  1186. —  Farm  of  64  acrea,  loemi«d 
%  mile  from  Varna  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ithaci 
on  li^e  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  ^  mik 
from  churches  and  3  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  macadam  and 
pavement.  General  surface,  rolling.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam.  Acres  tillable,  nearly 
all.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cher- 
ries, pears  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to 
wheat,  com,  buckwheat,  barley  and  oai«. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  Large 
house,  excellent  condition.  Asm,  good 
condition.  House  watered  by  welL  bams 
by  springs,  fields  by  spring.  Cayn^ 
Lake,  3  miles  distant.  Oecapied  by 
owner.  Price  $8,000.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress, Philip  Snyder,  owner.  Varna. 
N.  Y.,  or  J.  L.  Brink,  Broker,  Marathon. 
N.  Y. 

No.  1187. —  Farm  of  60  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Peruville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1". 
Freeville,  N.  Y.;  %  mile  from  railway 
station  at  Peruton  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.:  %  mile  from  school:  \ 
mile    from   Methodist   church;    3    mile« 
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from  butter  factory  find  %  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  nearly  level, 
part  macadam.  Nearest  city,  Cortland, 
10  miles  distant,  population  11,504 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  hilly,  rolling  and  level. 
Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  pasture,  5; 
acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples,  pears 
and  grapes.  Adapted  to  general  farm 
crops.  Fences,  wood,  wire  and  stone, 
some  in  good  condition,  some  fair.  Eight- 
room  house,  fair  condition.  Two  barns. 
House  is  supplied  with  well  water ;  bams 
and  fields,  with  spring  water.  Premises 
are  situated  within  9  miles  of  Cayuga 
Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reasons 
for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $2,700. 
Terms,  $500  down,  balance  to  suit  buyer. 
Address  Searle  Butts,  owner,  Groton, 
R.  D.  3,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    ENFIELD 
Population  1,000 

No.  1188. —  Farm  of  102  acres;  2  miles 
from  post  office;  9 Vis  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Trumansburg;  V.  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Soil,  good.  Some  tim- 
ber. Fruit,  apple  orchard.  Adapted  to 
any  kind  of  crop.  Fences,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  8  rooms.  Two  barns,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well,  creek 
and  streams.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Prire,  $3,800.  Terms,  part  cash,  re- 
mainder on  time.  Address  Sophia  A. 
White,  owner,  58  Port  Watson  street, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   LANSING 
Population  2,676 

No.  1189. —  Farm  of  235  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Ludlowville  P.  O. :  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Tarbell  on  line 
of  N.  Y.,  A.  &  L.  .R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  church;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
X'eare«t  city.  Ithaca,  population  14,802, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
hiphway.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level, 
sloping  little  to  west.  Altitude,  900 
feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  52;  in 
timber,  70,  beech,  maple  and  basswood. 
\cTes  tillable,  155.  Fruit,  180  trees. 
Fences,  wire,  board  and  rail,  fair  condi- 
:ioTi.  House.  11  rooms,  built  7  vears 
igo.  Outbuildings:  bam,  -30x40;  bam, 
30x36;  bam,  80x24;  bam,  16x24;   also 


small  tenant  house  with  bam  and 
log  house  used  as  work  shop.  Watered 
by  well  and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $55  per  acre.  Terms,  %  cash. 
Address  John  R.  Conklin,  owner,  Groton, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1190. —  Farm  of  53  acres,  located 

1  mile  from  Wycoff  P.  O.  and  railway 
station;  on  line  of  Lehigh  Vallev  R.  R.; 
V4  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches.  Nearest  city  Ithaca,  popula- 
tion 14.802,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
good  dirt  road.  General  surface,  level. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam  and  clay.  Acres  in 
meadow  20;  in  pasture,  30;  in  timber 
2%,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit 
for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  barley.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  medium 
size,  good  conditiim.  Good  barn.  House 
watered  by  two  wells;  bams  and  fields, 
by  springs.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  part 
cash.  Address  Geo.  Wolcott,  owner, 
Mclean,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  L.  Brink,  broker. 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 

No.  1191. —  Farm  of  63  acres;  located 
1^4  miles  from  Heddens  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
9;  1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Lake 
Ridge  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2V6   miles  from  churches; 

2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  popula- 
tion 14,802,  14  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  alfalfa, 
OVj  ;  in  timber,  8,  oak,  elm,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  45,  Fruit,  1,800  peach,  75  ap- 
ple, 50  cherry,  300  plum  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  wheat  and  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  in  fair  condition.     House, 

14  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  30x44;  fruit  house,  35x16; 
hog  house,  hen  house.  Watered:  house, 
by  well;  barns,  by  springs;  fields,  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  y^  mile  from 
(^a>aiga  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address, 
Fred  J.  Barnes,  owTier,  Ludlowville,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D.  No.  9. 

No.  1192. —  Farm  of  48  acres,  located 
1%  mile  from  Heddens  P.  0.,  R.  D.No. 
9;  1^  miles  from  railway  station  •  at 
Lake  Ridge  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  population  14.802, 

15  miles  distant,  reached  by  hilly  high- 
way or  rail.     General  surface,  rolling. 
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Nature  of  soil,  clay  and  loam.  Acres 
in  pasture,  3;  in  timber,  3,  oak  and 
chestnut;  5%  acres  of  alfalfa.  Acres 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  30  apple,  180  cherry, 
125  plum  and  some  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat  and  alfalfa.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  good  condition.  House, 
8  rooms,  2  stories.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
36x20,  16  ft.  posts;  shed,  20x20.  Ca- 
yuga Lake,  ^  mile  distant.  Occupied 
by  heirs  of  estate.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  estate.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
apply.  Address  A.  V.  Westervelt, 
owner,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y,,  R,  D.  No.  9. 


TOWIT  OF  inCWFIEU) 

Population  1,509 

No.  1193.— Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Newfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
30,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  L.  V. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  5  miles  from 
churches;    5    miles    from    butter    and 


cheese  factory;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 11  miles  from  condensing  pkai. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca, 
population  14,802,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  bv  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber. 
10,  mostly  second  growth.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.  Fruit,  two  small  orchards. 
Adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Fences, 
wire,  in  poor  condition.  House,  163c24: 
wing,  14x26,  in  fair  condition.  Barns, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  bams  and  fields  by  springs.  Thik 
farm  is  10  miles  from  Cayuga  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $4,200. 
Terms,  %  down,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Address  D.  W.  Stark,  owner,  Newfield, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  30. 

No.  1193^ — Farm  of  80  acres,  2  miles 
from  Newfield.  Good  house  and  barn. 
Well  watered.  Price,  $1,800.  Address 
Sophia  A.  White,  owner,  58  Port  Wat- 
son street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ULSTER  COUNTY 

Area,  1,150  square  miles.  Population,  91,769.  Annual  precipitation,  38.28  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.3°.    Number  of  farms,  5,022.    County  seat,  Kingston. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wallkill  and  Rondout  Rivers 
and  is  drained  by  the  Neversink  and  the  Shawangunk  Rivers  and  by  Eaopus' Creek. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  partly  mountainous  and  is  extensively  covered  with 
forests  of  hickory,  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  pine,  sugar  maple,  hemlock,  etc.  The  southern 
part  is  occupied  by  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  and  the  northern  part  by  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  There  are  several  lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Mohawk,  a 
popular  summer  resort.  Devonian  sandstone  is  found  here  in  abundance  and  large 
quantities  are  quarried  and  shipped  to  New  York  City  and  other  points  by  w^ater. 
Extensive  quantities  of  water  lime  are  used  in  making  Portland  cement,  an  industiy 
which  exceeds  a  million  dollars  in  value  annually.  The  soil  is  quite  productive, 
especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  Hudson  River  and  is  mostly  of  a  clay  and  gravpllv 
loam;  considerable  limestone  soil  is  also  found.  Crops  reported  are  com,  433.322 
bushels;  oats,  225,235  bushels;  wheat,  24,627  bushels;  buckwheat,  93,557  bushels; 
rye,  103,132  bushels;  potatoes,  293,415  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  90,285  tona.  Alonir 
the  Hudson  River  conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable  for  the'  growing  of  small 
fruits  and  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  This  county  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
small  fruits  and  third  in  the  production  of  grapes.  The  villages  and  cities  of  the 
county  furnish  large  markets  and  New  York  City  can  be  reached  quickly  and  cheaply 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  valuation  of  all  farm  property  is  $29,439,672, 
an  increase  of  16.7  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  There  is  a  large  acreage  offered 
for  sale  in  this  bulletin  at  a  price  below  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land. 
Domestic  animals  reported:  Dairy  cows,  23,065;  horses,  9,724;  swine,  14,843;  ahoep. 
5,721;  poultry,  265,195.  Total  production  of  milk,  10,702,160  gallons,  and  the  total 
value  of  all  dairy  products  is  $1,015,894.  Excellent  transportation  faciUies  are 
found  in  this  county  and  the  markets  are  ample  for  everything  that  can  be  raised. 
The  city  of  Kingston,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  26,908  and  is  locate 
85  miles  from  New  York  City  and  55  miles  from  Albany.  At  New  Palta  a  state 
normal  college  is  located.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  district  schools  and  acadf  mi^^ 
and  graded  schools  in  villages  give  ample  educatWnal  advantages.     There  .&re  74 
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miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,561  miles  of  other  improved  highways. 
Ulster  county  has  14  agricultural  associations  for  the  promotion  of  general  farming 
and  stock  raising. 


TOWN  OF  QABDINEB 
Population  2,779 

No.  1194. —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
3  miles  west  of  New  Paltz  and  1^  miles 
from  Fourth  Glen  Station  on  line  of 
Wallkill  Valley  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churches,  milk  sta- 
lion  and  milk  condensing,  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level.  Acres  in  meadow,  5;  in 
natural  pasture,  16;  in  timber,  10.  Acres 
tillable,  120.  Fruit,  3  acres  of  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
-wrire  and  stone  wall,  good.  House,  62x 
25,  2^  stories,  14  rooms;  tenant  house, 

2  stories,  4  rooms.  Both  houses  practi- 
cally new.  Bam,  143x30.  Watered  by 
well,  cistern  and  spring.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $31  per  acre.  Terms,  % 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Henry  L.  Rymph,  owner,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  1195. —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
2^  miles  from  New  Paltz  P.  O.,  1^^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Forest 
Glen  on  line  of  Wallkill  VaUey  Ry.;  1 
mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations;  2^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highway,  good. 
Nearest  village,  New  Paltz,  population 
1,230,  distance  2%  miles,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  400  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
sandy  loam,  some  silt  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  pasture,  16;  in  timber, 
10;  tillable,  124.  Some  fruit  for  home 
use.  Fences,  stone  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  frame,  14  rooms,  also 
cottage  of  4  rooms.  Outbuildings:  banii 
capacity  40  head:  all  other  buildings  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well ; . 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Wall- 
kill  River  and  Shawangunk  Mts.,  1  mile 
distant.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$5,550.  Terms,  $2,000  cash.  Balance  on 
time.  Address  Henry  L.  Ross,  owner, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  or  Westcott  &  Co., 
Inc.,  agents,  137  Broadway,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1196. —  Farm  of  286  acres,  located 

3  miles  west  of  New  Paltz  on  line  of 
Wallkill  Valley  Ri  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  milk  station.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches. «  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  limestone,  good  for  alfalfa.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 


in  timber,  41,  mostly  young  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  160.  Some  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  general 
farming.  Fences,  post,  wire  and  stone 
wall,  good  condition.  House,  IH  stor- 
ied with  basement,  7  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40,  with 
shed  attached,  20x40,  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  good  condition.  Wat- 
ered by  well  and  stream.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $10  per  acre.  Terms,  % 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Henry  L.  Rymph,  owner,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  1197. —  Farm  of  176  acres,  located 
3  miles  west  of  New  Paltz;  on  line  of 
Wallkill  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  milk  station.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture,  21;  in 
timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  128.  Some 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm- 
fng.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire. 
House,  large,  12  rooms,  nearly  new, 
2  tenant  houses,  four  and  five  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  45x45,  leanto  at- 
tached, 30x40,  accommodate  50  head  of 
stock,  granary,  wagon  house  and  hen 
house,  all  in  first-class  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well  and  cistern;  bams, 
by  well;  fields,  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $27  per  acre. 
Terms,  %  down,  balance  on  l>ond  and 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  Henry  L. 
Rymph,  owner,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
R.  P.  D. 

TOWN    OF   HABDENBEBO 
Population  598 

No.  1198. —  Farm  of  255  acres,  2  miles 
from  Lew  Beach  P.  O.;  mail  delivered 
daily  ^  mile  from  house;  11  miles  from 
station  at  Livingston  Manor  on  line 
of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &.W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  churches.  Highways, 
fair  but  hilly.  Nearest  villages,  Shaver- 
town,  8  miles  distant,  and  Livingston 
Manor,  population  of  800,  distant  11 
miles  by  highway.  Surface,  rolling. 
Soil,  red  slate,  clay  and  loam,  mixed. 
80    acres    of    meadow;     90    acres    of 

Easture;  85  acres  of  brush  and  timber, 
emlock,    hard    wood,    etc.;    about    130 
acres  tillable.    Large  apple  orchard  and 
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a  few  pear  trees.  Maple  orchard  of 
about  400  trees.  Land  adapted  to  rais- 
ing of  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
and  to  dairying.  Fences  of  stone,  wire 
and  wood,  in  fair  condition.  1^  story 
house,  9  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Bam, 
2dx48,  with  annex,  14x48;  wagon  house, 
24x26,  with  annex,  26x36;  granary;  hen 
house;  hog  pen;  sap  house,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House  and  barns  are  watered  by 
springs;  fields,  have  springs  and  a  trout 
stream.  The  Beaverkill  river  is  % 
mile;  Lake  Marion,  1  mile;  Mountam 
Lake,  2  miles  distant.  This  place  is  in 
vicinity  of  large  summer  boarding 
houses  and  country  homes  of  city  people. 
A  good  dairy,  sheep  and  poultry  farm, 
with  good  markets.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  lame.  Price 
and  terms  given  on  application.  Will 
rent  with  option  to  buy  to  desirable 
parties.  Address  Byron  Barnhart,  own- 
er, Lew  Beach,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

No.  1199.— Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Belleayre  P.  0.;  8  milea 
from  railway  station  at  Arena  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches;  8  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  8  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 8  miles  from  milk  station  and 
8  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  2,800  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow 
35;  in  natural  pasture,  65;  in  timber, 
100,  beech,  birch,  maple,  hemlock,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  75  trees  of 
different  varieties.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  clover,  timothy,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  stone,  good  con- 
dition. House,  26x30,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  bam  50x60,  good  condi- 
tion, sugar  house.  House  watered  by 
spring;  barns,  by  spring  and  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$2,800.  Terms,  Yj  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Susan  M.  Marks,  owner. 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  or  W.  T.  Austin, 
broker,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    LLOYD 
Population  2,S03 

No.  1200. —  Farm  of  140  acres,  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Lloyd  on  line 
of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school 
and  church;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  R.  D.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  New  Paltz, 
population  about  1,230,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway  and  trolley.  Sur- 
face of  farm,   rolling,  level  and  hilly. 


Altitude,  500  feet.  Acres  in  meadow, 
80;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
20,  chestnut,  oak,  etc;  acres  tillable, 
100;  Fruit,  300  apple,  100  peach,  15 
plum^  18  cherry  and  2  quince  trees,  2,(XK) 
grapevines,  about  2,200  dewberry  bushes 
and  800  currant  bushes.  Best  axlapted 
to  com,  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  stone  and  rail,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  15  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  bam,  40x36;  2  hay 
houses,  18x30;  granary;  press  bam  and 
wagon  house,  hog  house  and  wood>he«l. 
Watered,  house  and  bams,  hj  running 
spring  water;  fields,  by  springs;  1^ 
miles  from  small  lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  %  cash, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  Eu- 
gene Relyea,  owner,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

No.  1201. —  Farm  of  20  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Highland  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  \Vei<t 
Shore  railway;  %  mile  from  school;  2H 
miles  from  churches.  Highways,  state 
roads.  Nearest  city,  Poughkeepsie,  popu- 
lation 27,936,  distance  3^  miles,  reached 
by  ferry.  General  surface,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 200  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  slaty 
loani.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit.  20  ap- 
ple and  150  pear  trees,  3,000  grape  vines, 
berries,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  Fences,  good.  House,  large 
10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn  22x30, 
hen  house  1^x25;  fruit  packing  house, 
12x18,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  running  water; 
fields,  by  brook.  Hudson  river  in  view 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price  $6,000.  Terms.  ^ 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5U9r. 
Owner  has  a  good  class  of  city  boarders 
in  summer,  same  families  year  after 
year.  Address  Edward  Curry,  owner, 
jaighland,  N.  Y.,  or  H.  O.  Palen,  agent 
^Highland,  N,  Y. 

No.  1202. —  Farm  of  38  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Highland  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  West  Shore  and 
New  Y'ork  Central  R.  Rs.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2^  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Poughkeepsie, 
population  27,036,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  ferry.  General  surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  200  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
slaty  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  20,  chest- 
nut, oak,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  18.  Fruit. 
2  small .  apple  orchards.  Best  adapted 
to  fruits  of  various  kinds.  House.  5 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuilding^^, 
barn  20x30,  fair  condition.     House  and 
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bams  watered  by  well  and  spring;  fields^ 
by  small  brook.  Farm  fronts  on  tbe 
Hudson  river  for  762  feet.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  $2,000  on  mortgage  at  5^%.  Ad- 
dress H.  O.  Palen,  owner.  Highland, 
N.  Y.  ' 

Na  1203.— Farm  of  20  acres,  2% 
miles  from  Highland  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  local 
markets.  Altitude,  600  feet.  All  till- 
able. Fruit,  1,000  grapevines,  berries, 
pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  small  fruit. 
Fences,  good,  wire.  House,  10  rooms 
and  porch.  Outbuildings:  moderate- 
sized  barn,  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  spring;  barn,  by  well. 
This  farm  is  13  miles  from  Hudson 
river.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  property.  Price 
$6,300  or  $6,500  all  implements  mcluded. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Address  Edward 
Curry,  owner,  Highland,  X.  Y.,  or  Ed- 
gar  Elmendorf,  agent,  Highland,   N.   Y. 

Xo.  1204. —  Farm  of  66  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Highland  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R.;  \i  mile  from  school;  1^^  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  State  road.  Acres 
in  meadow,  17,  all  tillable.  Fruit,  700 
peach  trees,  currants,  grapes,  berries  and 
one  apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit,  poultry  and  sheep.  Fences,  in 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  fair 
condition,  with  improvements.  Bam,  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  artesian 
welL  Hudson  river,  1  mile  from  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  another  farm.  Price,  $9,500. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Price  includes  farm 
implements.  Address  F.  Burgess,  own- 
er, Highland,  X.  Y.,  or  Edgar  Elmendorf, 
broker.  Highland,  X.  Y. 

No.  1205. —  Farm  of  129  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Clintondale  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
4;  1  mile  from  railway  station  on  line 
of  Central  Xew  England  railway;  1% 
miles  from  school;  IV2  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Xearest 
city,  Poughkeepsie,  population  27,036, 
distance  6  miles,  reached  by  highway 
and  trolley.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  700  feet.  Xature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 14;  in  timber,  20,  several  kinds. 
Acres  tillable,  66  to  75.  Fruit,  200  ap- 
ple, 300  or  400  peach  and  200  pear 
trees  and  7,000  or  8,000  young  currant 


bushes.  Best  adapted  to  fmit  and  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  stone  wall. 
House,  12  rooms,  2  large  halls,  good 
condition,  2  story  tenant  house,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  bam, 
shed  30x60,  garage,  barn  has  concrete 
floor,  room  for  16  cows  and  6  horses, 
all  in  good  conditi9n.  House  and  barn 
watered  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
brook  and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  sell  ins,  ill  health.  Price 
$10,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  C.  D.  Terry,  owner, 
R.  D.  Xo.  4,  Highland,  X.  Y.,  or  Elting 
Harp,  agent,  Xew  Paltz,  X.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  NEW  PALTZ 
Population  3,025 

Xo.  1206.— Farm  of  125  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Xew  Paltz.  Good  soil, 
adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetables. 
13  acres  of  timber,  80  acres  of 
meadow,  15  acres  of  fruit,  20  acres  pas- 
ture. Five  miles  from  Lake  Mohonk. 
Large  house,  14  rooms,  nearly  new. 
Modem  improvements.  Three  good 
barns.  2  hen  houses  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  good  condition.  Running 
water  through  house,  bath,  fire  protec- 
tion. Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  part  cash. 
Address  D.  W.  Corwin,  owner,  Xew 
Paltz,  X.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

Xo.  1207. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  New  Paltz  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Wallkill  Val- 
ley R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  churches;  2%  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Xearest 
village,  Xew  Paltz,  popmation  1,230, 
2%  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 300  feet.  Soil,  loam  and  black 
soil.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  150 
trees,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  fruit.  House, 
9  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, bam,  hay  barn,  wagon  house,  gran- 
ary, in  good  condition.  Watered:  house 
and  barns,  by  gravity  system;  fields,  by 
springs  and  brook.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  S.  B.  DuBois, 
owner,  Xew  Paltz,  X.  Y.,  or  Elting 
Harp,  agent,  Xew  Paltz,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  1208. —  Farm  of  35  acres;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Lloyd;  % 
mile  from  school;  V2  mile  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  milk  station.  Xearest  vil- 
lage, Xew  Paltz,  population  1,230,  2% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  trolley  or  high-' 
way.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  grav- 
elly loam,  and  black  soil.  Fruit,  50  apple 
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trees.  Best  adapted  to  celery,  cabbage, 
onions,  all  garden  truck  and  fruit. 
House,  6  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  wagon  house,  granary, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered:  house  and 
barns  by  well;  fields  by  brook.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  look  after 
same.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms  on  applica- 
tion. Address  Mar^  A.  Healey,  owner, 
Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  or  Elting  Harp,  agent, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

No.  1209.— Farm  of  116  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  New  Paltz  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  3;  2  miles  from  railway  station 
on  line  of  Wallkill  Valley  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;.  14  mile  from 
churches  and  P^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. General  surface,  level.  Altitude, 
400  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  85;  in 
natural  pasture,  16;  in  timber,  5,  maple, 
elm  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  87.  Fruit, 
110  apple,  10  peach,  9  pear,  6  cherry 
and  5  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
rye,  oats  and  corn.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone,  in  good  condition.  House,  2- 
stories,  frame,  13  rooms,  hot  water  heat. 
Outbuildings:  barn  No.  1,  56x66;  barn 
No.  2,  18x30;  barn  No.  3,  15x31;  bam 
No.  4,  18x27;  new  silo,  ice  house  and 
milk  house,  all  in  good  condition.  House 
and  barn  watered  by  wells;  fields,  by 
brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms, 
one-half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  T.  J.  Kennedy,  owner.  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  or  Elting  Harp,  agent.  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

No.  1210. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
near    Springtown    railway    station    on 
line  of  Wallkill  Valley  R.  R.;    Va   mile 
from  school  and  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion.   Nearest  village.  New  Paltz,  popu- 
lation   1,230,    3    miles    distant,    reached 
by  rail  or  good  higliway.     General  sur- 
face, rolling  and  level.     Nature  of  soil, 
sandy  loam  and  clay.     Acres  in  timber, 
20,    second    growth;    acres    tillable,    80. 
Fruit,   variety.     Best  adapted  to   fruit, 
grain,     vegetables     and     hay.       Fences, 
barbed  wire.     House,   15  rooms,  40x80; 
tenant  house,  4  rooms.     Annex  to  house 
of  9  rooms.    Outbuildings:  barn,  40x80, 
good  condition,    14   stanchions,   8  single 
and  two  box  stalls;   hog  house    10x12; 
poultry    house,     12x40;     wagon    house, 
20x20;  granary,  15x20;  ice  house,  16x16. 
House  watered  by  wells;  barns,  by  wells; 
fields,   by   spring  and   brook.     Occupied 
by  owner.    Reason  for  selling,  wishes  to 
retire.      Price,    $9,500.      Terms,    $6,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.     Ad- 


dress John  H.  Relyea,  owner,  R.  D.  i    j 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  Sterling  Drake 
broker,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 

No.  1211. — Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
%    mile   from  Ohioville   P.  C;    2  mi.t- 
from  railway  station  at  New  Paltz  ol 
line  of  Wallkill  Valley  R.  R.;  2  milt-, 
from  school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 
milk  station.     Population  of  New  Paltf. 
1,230,   reached  by  good  gravel  highiraj 
and  electric  road.    General  surface,  \e\A 
Altitude,  400  feet.     Nature  of  soil,  rich 
loam.    Acres  in  meadow,  85;  in  pasture. 
20;    in    timber,    6,    oak    and    chestnut. 
Acres    tillable,    85.      Fruit,    5    acres  of 
apples.     Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oaU 
and  rye.    Fences,  stone  and  wire.  House, 
frame,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good  repair. 
Outbuildings ;  large  bam,  carriage  hou-^e, 
milk  house,  ice  house,  silo,  all  in  good 
condition.      House    and    bams    walemi 
by  wells ;  fields,  by  spring  and  well.    Ck- 
cupied   by   owner.     Reason   for   selling, 
ill  health.     Price,  $8,500.     Terms,  |4..>00 
cash,    balance    on    mortgage.      Price  in- 
cludes 18  cattle,  2  horses,  poultry,  pigs, 
all    machinery,    implements    and    crop* 
Address    Thomas    J.    Kennedy,    owner. 
Ohioville,  N.  Y.,  or  Edward  C.  Dayton, 
broker,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    PLATTEKILL 
Population  1,879 

No.  1212. —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Highland  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
3  and  railway  station  on  line  of  W>>t 
Shore   R.   R.;    14,    mile    from   school:   - 
miles     from     churches;     2     miles    from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.     High- 
ways, good.    Nearest  city,  Poughkeepsie. 
population     27,936,     5  *  miles     disUnt 
reached  by  highway  and  rail.     Altitude. 
400    feet.      Acres    in    pasture,    20;    in 
meadow,  20;   acres  tillable,   all.     Fruit, 
10    acres    of   grapes,    some    apples   and 
pears.      Best    adapted     to    grain,    hay 
and  fruits.     Fences,  stone  wall,  in  fair 
condition       House,     large,     11     room?. 
Outbuildings:  large  barns,  granair,  hog 
house,   poultry   house,   wood   house  and 
tool   house.     House   and   bams  watered 
l)y  running  spring;  fields,  by  trout  brtwk. 
Occupied  by  owner.    Reason  for  sellinfr. 
owner  a  woman  and  cannot   attend  t" 
it.     Price,  $7,800.     Terms,  $4,000  ca-h. 
balance   on   mortgage   at   5\^    per  cent. 
Address   Mary  Palmatier,   owner.  High- 
land, N.  Y.,  or  H.  O.  Palen,  agent.  High- 
land, N.  Y. 

No.  1213. —  Fa^m  of  12  acres:  located 
4  miles  from  Milton  and  2  miles  from 
Ardonia  post-offices;   4  miles  from  rail 
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way  station  at  Milton  and  Modena  on 
lines  of  the  West  Shore  and  New  Eng- 
land Rys.,  respectively;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Methodist  church; 
4  miles  from  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Highway,  level,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Nearest  village,  Milton,  popula- 
tion 1,007,  reached  by  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
t>00  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  tillable,  12.  Best  adapted 
to  onions,  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
stone,  in  fair  condition.  Fields  watered 
by  brook.  Marlborough  Mts.  close  by; 
Hudson  River,  4  miles  distant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $600. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Emma  Conn, 
owner,  Highland,  R.  F.  D.,  or  Milton, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1214. —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 

1  mile  from  Modena  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Highway,  good.  Alti- 
tude, 700  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  pasture,  40;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
.300  apple  and  300  peach  trees,  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  corn,  fruit  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wall,  good.  House, 
11  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
large  bam,  silo,  ice  house,  carriage 
house,  poultry  house,  etc.,  all  in  good 
condition.  House  w^atered  by  cistern; 
barns,  by  wells;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$5,700.  Terms,  $1,500  to  $2,000  cash. 
Address  J.  E.  Has  Bronek,  owner,  Mo- 
dena, N.  Y.,  or  Edgar  Elmendorf,  agent, 
Highland,  N.  Y. 

NTo.  1215. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Ardonia  and  4  miles  from 
Milton  post-offices;  4  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Milton  and  Modena  on  lines 
of  the  West  Shore  and  New  England 
Bridge  Rys. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  1  mile 
from  Methodist  church;  4  miles  from 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant.  Na- 
ture of  highway,  rolling,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Nearest  village,  Milton,  popula- 
tion 1,007,  reached  by  highway.  General 
surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  600 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  good  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  10;  in  pasture,  10;  small 
extent  of  woodland;  acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  chiefly  raspberries;  other  fruit,  4 
acres.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm 
crops  and  fruits.  Some  valuable  muck 
land,  suitable  for  onions,  etc.  Fences, 
Btone,  in  fair  condition.  House,  P^ 
stories,    in    fair    condition.      Watered, 


house,  by  springs  and  cisterns;  bams, 
by  well;  fields,  by  brook.  Hudson  River, 
4  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  estate. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  ^  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  Kosten- 
dieck,  owner,  Highland,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  1216. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Ardonia  and  4  miles  from 
Milton  post  offices;  R.  F.  D.  from  High- 
land, N.  Y.;  4  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Milton  and  Modena  on  the  lines 
of  the  West  Shore  and  New  England 
Bridge  Rys.;  %  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  Methodist  church;  4  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highway,  hilly,  in  fair  condition.  Near- 
est village,  Milton,  population  1,007, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  rich  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  10;  in  pasture,  10;  in  tim- 
ber, 10,  general  variety  of  hardwood; 
acres  tillable,  30.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farm  crops  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone, 
in  fair  condition.  House,  large,  in  fair 
condition.  Barns,  outbuildings,  large, 
fair  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  cis- 
tern and  well;  barns,  by  well;  fields,  by 
brook  and  spring.  Marlboro  Mts.  near 
by;  Hud-son  River,  4  miles  distant.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  estate.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  Emma  Conn,  owner, 
Highland,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

TOWN  OF  B0CHE8TEB 
Population  2,760 

No.  1217. —  Farm  of  143  acres;  3  miles 
from  Mombaccus  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1;  6% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Kerhonk- 
sen  on  line  of  0.  &  ^V.  R.  R.,  1%  miles 
from  school;  %  mile  from  church;  6^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Kingston, 
population  2o,0O8,  26  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface,  part  level  and 
part  hilly,  Soil,  mostly  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  orchard  and 
natural  pasture,  65 ;  in  timber,  58,  chest- 
nut, hickory  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  85. 
Fruit,  about  375  trees,  mostly  apple. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  fruit.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone  wall,  in  good  condition. 
House,  24x38,  wings,  15x31,  and  10x12, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  27x70,  with 
large  shed  and  stable  attached;  carriage 
house,  22x26;  all  in  ^ood  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Fine  sites 
for  3  small  fish  ponds,  never-failing 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for    selling,    advanced    age    of    owner. 
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Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
H.  D.  &  S.  E.  Brodhead,  owners,  Ker- 
honksen,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  BAUGEBTIES 
Population  9,632 

No.  1218. —  Place  of  10  acres;  %  mile 
from  West  Camp  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  dhurch;  1^  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Nearest  large  villages, 
Saugerties,  population  3,&29,  SV2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way, and  Catskill,  population  5,296,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. -Surface  of  farm,  rolling,  with 
high  rock  ridge  overlooking  Hudson 
river.  Altitude,  about  300  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  3;  in  natural  pasture,  1;  in 
timber,  %,  cedar  grove;  acres  tillable, 
8.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees,  %  acre  of 
Concord  grapes,  besides  cherries  and 
plums.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, grains,  alfalfa  and  small  fruits. 
Fences,  stone,  wire  and  wood,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  8  rooms,  18x32,  outside 
summer  kitchen,  12x14,  house  has  new 
cedar  shingling.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
26x30,  with  ell,  18x22,  shed,  wagon 
house,  12x18;  and  hog  house,  12x12. 
Watered:  house,  by  never-failing  spring 
and  cistern;  fields,  by  spring  near  center 
of  farm.  This  farm  is  a  short  distance 
from  Hudson  river,  about  10  minutes' 
walk.  Catskill  Mountains  are  about  8 
miles  from  farm;  Kaaterskill  and  Old 
Mountain  House  in  view.  This  would 
make  a  good  poultry  farm.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$1,500  cash,  balance  on  time  or  will  sell 
on  contract.  Address  E.  F.  Youngs, 
owner,  West  Camp,  N.  Y.,  Box  25. 

Xo.  1219. —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Glasco  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lake 
Katrine  on  line  of  West  Shore  Ry.;  5 
rods  from  school ;  %^  mile  from  Reformed 
church.  Highway,  State  road,  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  village,  Saugerties, 
population  3,929,  distant  5  miles,  reached 
oy  highway.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Nature  of  soil,  clay,  loam  and 
gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pas- 
ture and  timber,  10,  red  cedar  and  white 
pine;  acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  apples, 
plums,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming.  House,  14 
rooms,  good  condition.  Barn,  40x40; 
wagon  house,  20x30;  hen  house,  12x20; 


granary,  wood  house,  all  in  good  cond  • 
tion.  Watered:  house,  by  well  and  cis- 
tern; bams,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring 
and  brook.  Catskill  Mts.  12  miles; 
Katrine  Lake  1^  miles:  Hudson  River 
1  mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  poor  hcilth.  Price. 
$5,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Eight  miles 
from  Kingston,  population  25,908.  Ad- 
dress Peter  J.  Turck,  owner,  Saugerties. 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4. 

No.   1220. — A  tract  of  land  of  about 
40  acres;  8  miles  from  Kingston,  popu- 
lation 25,908.  6  miles  from   Saugerties. 
population   3,929;   4%   miles   from  rail- 
way  station    at    Saugerties   on    line  0: 
W.    S.    R.    R.;    3%    miles,    state    road. 
1    mile    tram    road,    good;     2Vi    miles 
from    raihvav    station    at    Mt.    Marion, 
on  line  of  \V.  S.  R.  R.;  15-minute  walk 
from   school;    R.   D.     Situated   midway 
between  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the 
Hudson    River,    on    an    elevation    which 
brings  it  in   full  view  of  the  Catskills 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  Hud- 
son Highlands.     This  property  is  easily 
reached  by  rail  or  highway  and  is  suit- 
able for  a  summer  residence.     The  en- 
tire place  is  well  covered  with  a  growth 
of    fine    timber.      In    addition    to    this 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  blue  sand- 
stone   which    has    been    quarried,    from 
which  could  be  constructed  foundations 
or  first  stories  of  bungalows  or  cottages. 
There   is,  almost  in   the  center   of  the 
property,  an  open  meadow  field,  compar- 
atively  level   and   free   from    brush   on 
which  could  be  raised  an  abundance  of 
hay  and  vegetables  for  use,  or  pleasure 
grounds  could  be  constructed.     Several 
never-failing   springs   furnish    an    abun- 
dant supply  of  the  purest  water.     Then' 
is  a  stream  of  considerable  size  close  to 
the  border  of  the  property  from  which, 
by  hydraulic  force,  water  could  be  di^- 
tributed  over  the  premises  to  any  poini 
desired,  at  a  verv   low  cost.     The  n^"^ 
park  which  has  just  been  laid  out  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  will 
be  but  a  short  distance  from  these  prem- 
ises.     There    are   no    buildings    on    the 
property.    Reasons  for  selling,  owner  ha« 
other  business  and  lives  too  far  away  to 
look  after  property.    Price.  $600.    Terms. 
%  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  4' •>'"'■• 
Address   Miss   M.   p.   Wickham,    owner, 
444  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los   Angele-, 
Cal.    Owner  will  rent  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  this  property  for  camping  site^. 

Xo.  1221  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Saugerties  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
4   miles   frpJO   railway   station    at   Ht. 
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Marion  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  ehurches;  6  miles  from 
milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Kingston, 
population  25,908,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  rolling  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet. 
Xature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  50;  in  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  25,  pine,  oak  and  chestnut;  acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees, 
plums,  cherries  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  rye,  oats  and  corn. 
Fences,  stone,  in  good  condition.  House, 
7  rooms,  good  condition.  Large  bam  in 
fine  condition;  new  hen  house;  wagon 
house.  House  and  bam  watered  by 
wells;  fields,  by  springs.  Reason  for 
soiling,  death  in  family.  Price,  $1,900. 
Terms,  $700  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
for  3  years.  Address  George  Lasher, 
owner,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  or  Edward 
Moran,  broker,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

No.  1222  —  Farm  of  99  acres;  located 
0  miles  from  Saugerties  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  W.  S. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  6  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Population  of  Saugerties,  3,9i29, 
reached  by  good  highway.  General  sur- 
face, slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  pasture,  25;  in  timber, 
30,  oak,  pine  and  chestnut;  acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  40  trees,  apples,  cherries, 
etc.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  stone,  in  good  condition.  House, 
6  rooms,  1^  stories.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x40;  wagon  house,  wood  house 
and  hen  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  wells; 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  Edward  Burton, 
owner,  R.  D.  3,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  or 
Edward  Moran,  broker,  Saugerties, 
X.    Y. 

No.  1223. —  Farm  of  46  acres;  located 
o  miles  from  Saugerties  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  W.  S. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Population 
of  Saugerties  3,929.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
pasture,  5;  in  timber,  5,  oak,  pine  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  100 
trees,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  stone,  in 
good  condition.  House,  7  rooms,  in  good 
condition.      Bam    and    outbuildings    in 


food  condition.  House  and  bam  watered 
y  wells,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age.  Price,  $1,100.  Terms,  Y2  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5  %.  Address 
Mary  K.  Hommell,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  Saug- 
erties, N.  Y.,  or  Edward  Moran,  broker, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


No.  1224. — Farm  of  103  acres;  locate 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Wood- 
stock on  line  of  U.  D.  Ry. ;  %  mile 
from  school;  ^  mile  from  churches  of 
all  denominations;  7  miles  from  butter 
factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station;  10 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  Highway, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Kingston,  population 
25,908,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highwav.  General  surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  23,  pine,  hemlock 
and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
200  trees,  all  bearing.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  rye.  Fences, 
rail,  in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
7  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 2  large  barns,  in  good  condition, 
large  wagon  house,  granary,  hog  house, 
and  smoke  house.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  stream. 
Catskill  Mts.,  ^^  mile  distant.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.  Price,  $3,400  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  for  3  years 
at  5%%  first  year  and  5%  thereafter. 
Address  Eli  Lasher,  owner,  Cartereet, 
N.  J.,  or  Edward  Moran,  agent,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.   Y. 

TOWN  OF  SHANDAKEN 
Population  2,657 

No.  1225. —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Allaben  P.  O.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Shandaken  on  line  of 
Ulster  &  Delaware  Ry.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Catholic  churches;  10  miles  from  butter 
factory;  15  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
2  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  General  surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  200  feet.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
5;  acres  tillable,  3*5.  Fruit,  over  200 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
com,  rye  and  oats.  Fences,  pole.  This 
farm  has  plentiful  water  supply.  Cats- 
kill  Mts.,  2  miles  distant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  a  larger  farm.  Price, 
$1,000;  terms  cash.  Address  Mrs.  Emer- 
son Van  Valkenburgh,  owner,  Westkill, 
N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  ULSfEB 
Population  3,554 

No.  1226. —  Fann  of  107%  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Kingston  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  West 
Shore,  U.  &  D.,  Wallkill  Valley,  N.  Y.  O. 
&  W.  R.  Rs.;  1  mile  to  school;  1  to  3 
miles  to  churches  of  all  denominations. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Kingston,  population  25,908,  1  mile  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway  or  trolley. 
Surface  of  farm,  level,  hilly  and  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  about  70 
trees,  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  mulberry. 


Best  adapted  to  grain,  fruit,  hay,  etc 
Fences,  wall  and  wire,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: stable  110x66.  ice  house,  milk 
house,  granary,  hen  house  of  concrete, 
silo,  large  hay  bam,  also  main  bam 
equipped  to  produce  certified  milk.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well  and  cistern;  bams 
by  well  and  windmill;  fields  by  springe, 
•  pond  and  brook.  This  farm  is  3  miles 
from  the  Hudson  River.  Price,  $35,000, 
with  dairy  of  50  cows,  $30,000  without 
dairy.  Terms,  $10,000  to  $15,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Addreas  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Knapp,  owner,  136  Dana  ave.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 


WARREN  COUNTY 

Area,  940  square  miles.  Population,  32,223.  Annual  precipitation,  92.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.2*".  Number  of  farms,  1,865.  County  aeat.  Lake 
George. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Lake"  George  and  is  intersected  by  the  upper  Hudson  River  and  is  partly 
drained  by  the  Schroon  River. 

The  surface  is  mountainous  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  hickory, 
oak,  elm,  pine,  spruce,  sugar  maple  and  hemlock.     Many  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  are  steep  and  present  a  broad  surface  of  barren  rock.    Gneiss  and  granite  are 
the  predominate  rocks  of  the  county.     Trenton  limestone  and  Potsdam  sandstone 
are  found  in  the  southeastern  part,  also  black  marble.    The  valleys  are  fertile  and 
well   adapted  to  pasture.     The  soil   is  largely  clay  loam  along  the   Hudson   and 
Schroon  River  Valleys,  while  that  in  the  region  of  and  south  of  Lake  George  is  sandy 
and  gravelly  loam.     Crops  are  reported  as  follows:     Corn,  60,750  bushels;    oats. 
39,595   bushels;    buckwheat,   30,524   bushels;    potatoes,   163,673   bushels;    hay   and 
forage,  25,345  tons.     Lumber  is  one  of  the  leading  products  of  the  county.     The 
total  valuation  of  farm  property  is  $6,589,308,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  during 
the  past  ten  years.    Domestic  animals  reported  are  dairy  cows,  5,387;  horses,  3,221; 
swine,  2,070;  sheep,  12,111;  poultry,  46,354;  production  of  milk,  2,396,268  gallons; 
dairy  products  amounted  to  $170,423.     The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Adirondack 
division  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad  and  one  of  its  branches  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  George.    Trolley  lines  from  Albany,  I'roy,  Schenectady  and  Saratoga 
Springs  extend  up  through  the  county  as  far  north  as  Warrensburg,  through  Lake 
George.    Union  and  graded  schools  in  the  villages  and  towns,  an  academy  at  Glois 
Falls,  with   111   district  schools,  afford  the  best  of  educational  facilities  for  the 
farmer.    There  are  70  miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  791  miles  of  improved  high- 
ways.    Milk  stations  and  creameries  are  located  at  Glens  Falls  and  Lake  George. 
In  the  county  are  three  granges  and  one  county  fair  society;    Much  of  the  increase 
of  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  buildings  is  brought  about  by  the  large  number 
of  men  of  means  purchasing,  tracts  for  summer  homes  and  cottages  in  the  mountains 
and  along  the  lake  shores. 


TOWN   OF  BOLTON 

Population  1,518 

No.  1227. —  House  and  lot,  %  acre;  in 
Bolton;  8  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Lake  George  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R. ;  14  ii^ilt'  from  school ;  1 '  mile  from 
church.  Highways,  good,  State  road. 
Nearest  large  villa^^e,  Bolton  Landing, 
population  about  350,  1^  miles  distant, 


reached  by  highway.  House,  1%  atones, 
6  rooms,  m  good  condition.  Barn,  26x36, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well. 
V4,  mile  from  Lake  George.  This  wdnld 
be  a  good  location  for  city  boarders. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  aelling, 
owner  wishes  to  get  a  farm.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  cash,  or  will  exchange 
for  small  farm.  Address  John  Bennett, 
owner,  Bolton,  N.  Y. 


FlO.  324, —  BriLDIHQB  c 
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No.  1228. —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  P.  0.;  10  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Warrensburg  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  \^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
some  stone  but  can  mow^  with  machine. 
Soil,  fair..  Acres  in  meadow,  21;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  109, 
pine,  hemlock  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
30.  Fruit,  apples  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  26x20,  new.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  30x46;  shed,  30x16;  hen 
house,  13x13.  Watered  by  well,  spring 
and  brook.  This  farm  is  IV2  miles  from 
Sehroon  River  and  4^  miles  from  Lake 
George.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  lives  in  village.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  $500  down,  balance  easy. 
Address  Chas.  Davis,  owner,  Bolton 
Landing,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF   CHESTEB 
Population  1,721 

No.  1229. — Farm  of  100  acres;  2'^^ 
miles  from  Ghestertown  P.  O.;  2^6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Riverside  on 
line  of  Adirondack  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2^  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good,  macadamized  road.  Nearest 
village,  Ghestertown,  population  600, 
2%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. '  Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  35;  in  timber,  30,  pine,  second 
growth  poplar,  balsam,  tamarack  and 
some  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  60  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  rail  and  board,  fair  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  28x30,  with  wing,  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  30x40,  with  sheds, 
in  good  condition.  Watered  by  w^ell, 
also  fine  spring  water  comes  into  house 
by  pump.  This  is  a  good  place  to  keep 
summer  boarders;  good  place  on  lake 
front  for  nearly  a  mile.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  develop  lake  front.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  cash,  or  will  try  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Dr.  F.  E.  Aldrich, 
owner,  Ghestertown,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  1230.-  Farm  of  300  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Riparius  P.  O.;  2% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Riverside 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches.  Hlgh- 
^^y*-  good.  Nearest  village,  Saratoga, 
population  12,693,  distant  57  miles, 
reached   by   rail   or  highway.     General 


svirface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Acres 
in  timber,  150  maple  and  birch;  acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  150  apple  trees. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, 3.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  death  in  family.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash.  Horse  is  included 
in  price.  Address  Sigrid  Blomgren, 
o%vner,  285  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN   OF   HAGUE 
Population  1,043 

No.  1231.—  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
12  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ticon- 
deroga  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  R.  F. 
D.  passes  farm;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches.  Highways,  in  fair 
condition.  Surface  of  .farm,  hilly.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  .in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  balance  in  timber, 
soft  and  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  35. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  fair  size  and  condi- 
tion. Three  barns,  one  40x40.  Watered 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,000  including  stock  and  tools. 
Address  John  Braisted.  owner,  Silver 
Bay,  N.  Y. 

No.  1232.-  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  P.  0.;  R.  F.  D.  %  mile 
from  farm;  10  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Ticonderoga  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  5  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  hilly.  Surface  of 
farm,  hilly.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  100,  hard  w^ood,  spruce  and  pine. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  woven  wire.  Good  house.  Three 
good  barns.  Watered  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age.  Price,  $1,500.  Address 
Harold  Garpcnter,  owner,  Summit,  N.  J. 

TOWN  OP  JOHNSBURO 
Population  2,315 

No.  1233. —  Farm  of  320  acres;  3  miles 
from  North  Creek  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  13.  &  H.  R.  R.;  V/^  miles 
from  school,  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches;  3  miles  from  Catholic  church. 
Highways,  hilly  but  in  good  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  fairly  level.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  natural 
pasture,  50;  timber,  200,  poplar,  spruce 
and    hard    wood;     acres    tillable,     100. 
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Fruit,  about  150  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
22x30,  in  good  condition.   Outbuildings: 

3  bams,  one  30x40,  one  20x60  and  one 
20x40;  ice  house,  12x18;  hog  house,  16x 
18,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  brook.  ^  mile  from  Hudson 
river.  25,000  white  pine  trees  have 
recently  been  planted.  Excellent  springs 
on  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms 
$1,000  down,  remained  secured  by  mort- 
gage. Owner  will  sell  110  acres  with 
buildings  and  orchard  for  $1,500  and 
rent  the  other  lots  at  reasonable  price. 
Owner  will  rent  for  cash.  Address 
Daniel  Hurley,  owner,  18  Grove  ave., 
Glens   Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   LUZEBNE 

Populaton  1,185 

No.  1234. —  Farm  of  84  acres,  located 

4  miles  from  Luzerne  P.  O.  and  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hadley  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
4  miles  from  churches.  Highways,  hilly. 
Nearest  city.  Glens  Falls,  population 
15^243,  14  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  General  surface,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 650  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  light. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 15;  in  timber,  40,  pine,  hemlock, 
poplar  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
20.  Fruit,  some  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  fair.  House,  small,  fair 
condition.  Barn,  large,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well. 
Hudson  river,  1  mile  distant.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  ^ 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Nathan  Pulver,  owner,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    QUEICNSBURY 
Population  2,667 

No.  1236. —  Farm  of  80  acres ;  1  mile 
from  Queensbury  P.  O.;  ,R.  l).  1 ;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Glens  Falls  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  Methodist  church;  5  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city.  Glens  Falls,  population 
15,243,  5  miles  distant,  reached  *  by 
highway.  Surface,  sloping  to  south. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow.  7; 
natural  pasture.  25;  timber,  25,  chest- 
nut, pine  and  oak,  second  growth;  acres 
tillable,  35.  Fruit,  20  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  fruit.    Watered 


b^  well  and  pond.  Fences  in  poor  con- 
dition. No  buildings  except  hen  house. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  woman  and 
cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms,  easy.  Addresa  Harriet  A.  Bent- 
ley,  owner,  11  Pine  street.  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent  for  $80  per  year. 

No.  1236. —  Farm  of  71  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Lake  George  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  30  rods  from  school;  3  miles 
from  Presbyterian  church;  8  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  village. 
Lake  George,  population  632,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
46;  in  natural  pasture,  25.  Acres  till- 
able, 46.  Fruit,  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries  and  ear- 
rants.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, hay  and  garden  truck.  Fences, 
rail  and  wire,  good  condition.  House. 
2  stories,  slate  roof,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings :  barn,  26x80,  base- 
ment, fair  condition;  wagon  house,  20x 
26;  shop,  10x26;  hen  house.  Watered 
by  well,  brook  and  springs.  This  farm 
is  ^  mile  from  Lake  George.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of,  owner's  wife.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms. 
1^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  owner.  Lake  George, 
N.  Y;,  R.  D.  1,  Box  27. 

TOWN  OF  STONY  CBEBK 
Population  858 

No.  1237. —  Farm  of  about  100  acrea, 
located  %  mile  from  West  Stonv 
Creek  P.  O.;  13  miles  from  Stony  Creek 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  14  mile  fron. 
school;  4  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good  country  road.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Warrensburgh,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35 ;  in  pasture,  65 ;  ii:  timber,  8 
or  10,  pine  and  poplar.  Acres  tillable. 
35.  Fruit,  few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  corn,  buckwheat  and  straw- 
berries. Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  16x19;  wing,  IQ^cli);  back 
kitchen,  good  condition.^  Outbuildings, 
barn,  26x30,  basement  under  half,  ^od 
condition,  ice  house,  sheds  and  poiutry 
house.  House  and  barn  watered  by 
driven  well.  Fields  watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $1,700.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Martin  V.  B.  Coon,  owner,  Stony  Creek, 
N.  Y. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Area,  861  square  miles.  Population,  47,778.  Anuual  precipitation,  35.6  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.2 **.  dumber  of  farms,  3,564.  County  seat,  Hudson 
Falls. 

IhiB  coimty  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Vermont. 
Lake  George  bounds  the  county  on  the  northwest  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Hoosic,  Pawlet  and  Poultney  Rivers  and  by  the  Battenkill  and 
Weed  Creeks.    Lake  Champlain  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  Along  the  eastern  border  extends  a  range 
of  high  hills  composed  wholly  of  shale,  sand  and  clay.  These  hills  by  the  action 
of  rain  and  weather  have  deposited  a  rich  deep  loam  in  the  valleys  and  lower 
uplands.  The  fertility  of  this  rich  loam  is  constantly  being  renewed  by  this  same 
weather  agency.  Forests  of  beech,  elm,  sugar  maple,  spruce  and  hemlock  and  other 
trees  cover  a  large  part  of  the  county.  Among  its  minerals  are  iron  ore,  gra^^ite, 
slate  and  water  lime.  The  staple  crops  of  the  county  are  exceedingly  good,  being 
corn,  507,342  bushels;  oats,  659,913  bushels;  buckwheat,  $52,264  bushels;  rye,  70,016 
bushels;  potatoes,  1,375,013  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  121,417  tons;  .considerable 
flax  is  also  grown  in  the  county.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $18,459,934, 
showing  a  marked  increase  over  the  value  of  1900.'  The  average  price  of  improved 
land  is  $31.20  per  acre.  There  are  reported,  dairy  cows,  28,169;  horses,  10,070; 
swine,  12,859;  sheep,  36,752;  poultry,  167,477;  production  of  milk,  13,521,120  gal- 
lons; total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $1,327,575. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad  and 
by  the  Champlain  canal.  Whitehall  is  the  principal  town  of  the  county  and  has 
large  manufacturing  interests,  which  use  large  quantities  of  lumber.  There  are  224 
school  districts  in  the  county;  31  miles  of  state  roads  and  1,370  miles  of  graded 
and  improved  highways.  Twenty-one  milk  stations  and  factories  take  care  of  the 
milk  interests  of  the  county  and  21  agricultural  organizations  contribute  to  the 
agricultural  and  farming  interests. 


TOWN    OF    CAMBRIDGE 
Population  1,694 

Ko.  1238. —  Farm  of  29  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Buskirk  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  K.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Hoosick  Falls,  population  6,53S,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  good 
highway.  Nature  of  soil,  gravel  and  sand 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  29;  in  pasture, 
6;  in  timber,  2,  pine  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  20.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees,  6 
pears,  15  plums,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  bungalow  style.  Out- 
buildings: barn  22x32,  with  basement 
and  stanchions  for  8  cows,  shed  with  box 
stall  and  hayloft.  House  watered  by 
running  water;  barn  by  runnii^  water. 
Hoosick  river  1  mile  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
There  is  also  a  small  tenant  house  on 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H. 
White,  owner,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


TOWN   OF   OBESDElf 
Population  582 

No.  1239.—  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Dresden  P.  O.  and  2^ 
miles  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  3  miles  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches  and  4  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Whitehall,  population 
4,917,  3^^  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway  or  water.  General  surface, 
level  and  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  mostly 
clay.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  110,  all  kinds. 
Acres  tillable,  50.'  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats  and  corn.  Fences, 
fair  condition.  House,  good  sized,  good 
condition.  Barn  not  very  good.  House 
and  barns  watered  by  brooK  and  spring 
and  fields,  by  South  Bay.  This  farm 
is  situated  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
South  Bay.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  two  farms. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
H.  A.  Barber,  owner,  demons,  N.  Y. 

No.  1240. —  Farm  of  233  acres,  located 
I  mile  from  demons  P.  O.,  2^4  miles 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  k  H. 
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R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  Baptist  church,  and  4  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Whitehall,  population  4,917,  2^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Greneral  surface,  hilly,  rolling  and 
some  level.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  103,  pine,  hemlock  and  pop- 
lar. Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  po- 
tatoes and  gardening.  Fences,  good. 
Two  houses,  good  sized,  fair  condition. 
Barn  in  fair  condition.  House  watered 
by  brook  and  spring;  barns,  by  brook 
and  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling  old  age.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  C.  J.  Holcomb, 
owner,  Clcmons,  N.  Y,  Owner  will  rent 
with  option-  to  buy. 

No.  1241. —  Farm  of  245  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Clemons  P.  O.;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  3  miles 
from  Baptist  church,  and  6  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  village,  Whitehall,  population 
4,917,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  General  surface,  rolling 
and  hilly.  Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  150; 
in  timber,  80,  popiar,  hardwood,  etc. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes and  gardening.  Fences,  fair.  House 
in  good  condition.  Barn  in  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  spring;  bams, 
by  brook  and  fields,  by  brook.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Barber,  owner,  Clemons,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    GRANVILLE 
Population  6,434 

No.  1242.— Farm  of  60  acres,  located 
at  West  Granville;  4  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Comstock  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mjle  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory;    %   mile   from   cheese    factory; 

4  miles  from  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  extra  good.  Gen- 
eral surface,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  sand 
and  clay  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used 
as  meadowy  all;  in  timber,  12,  hard  and 
soft.  Acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  a  few 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  pot-atoes,-  corn, 
grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  wire.  House, 
12  rooms,  with  fire  places.  Outbuildings: 
barn  30x35,  with  shed  and  granary,  all 
in  good  condition.  House  w^atered  by 
well;  barns,  by  well  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Kettowee  river,  1  mile  distant. 
Occupied  by  o^^^ler.     Reason  for  selling, 


old  age.  Price,  $3,400.  Terms,  ^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  James 
Hills,  owner.  West  Granville,  N.  Y.,  (»r 
Barden  Realty  Ck>.,  brokers,  Granville. 
N.  Y. 

No.  1243.—  Farm  of  90  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Middle  Granville  P.  0. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2^  niilet 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  chee&e  fac- 
tory; 2^  miles  from  milk  station;  'S^-* 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  On  milk 
route  for  condensing  plant.  Highway:^, 
good.  General  surface,  level  and  ^me 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  slate  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture.  *2.>: 
in  timber,  5,  hard  and  soft  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  65.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  po- 
tatoes and  corn.  Fences,  wood  and  wire. 
House,  lYi  stories  with  7  rooms.  Two 
bams.  House  watered  by  well;  hams, 
by  well  and  fields,  by  springs.  Lake  St. 
Catherine,  6  miles  distant.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $2;250.  Te^m^. 
%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage,  Addrw* 
George  Aldons,  owner.  Middle  Granvill»». 
N.  Y.,  or  Barden  Realty  Co.,  brokeRi, 
Granville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1244. —  Farm  of  124  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Middle  Granville  P.  O.. 
R.  D.  No.  1,  and  railway  station  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  5  miles  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory;  5  miles  from  milk 
station  and  6  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  On  Borden's  milk  route.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  level  and 
rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  slate  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  a? 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  40:  in 
timber,  10,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable. 
75.  Fruit,  3  old  apple  orchards.  Be«t 
adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  corn  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  mostly  rail,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  cow  barn  26x36, 
horse  barn,  carriage  shed,  open  •ihfd». 
granary  and  corn  house.  House  watered 
by  well;  bams,  by  well  and  fields^ ^by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  retired.  Pric-e. 
$1,750.  Terms,  cash.  Address,  Mr». 
Louisa  Parks,  owner,  Hartford,  N,  V.. 
or  Barden  Realty  Co.,  brokers,  Granville. 
N.  Y. 

No.  1245. —  Farm  of  186  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Granville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  %  '  mile  from  school ;  %  milf 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  butter  fac- 
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tory;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  1 
mile  from  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good,  state  road.  Gen- 
eral surface,  mostly  level,  some  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam,  very  fertile  and 
productive.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  125;  in  natural  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  20,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
grain,  vegetables  and  dairying.  Fences, 
mostly  wire  in  good  condition.  Two 
houses,  1  with  20  rooms,  tenant  house 
of  6  rooms.  Outbuildings:  several 
barns  and  other  buildings,  in  good  con- 
dition. Will  accommodate  40  cows  and 
10  horses.  House  watered  by  gasoline 
pump;  barns,  by  gasoline  pump  and 
fields,  by  river  and  springs.  Indian 
river  runs  through  farm.  Lake  Cath- 
erine, 5  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
oHTier  and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $12,500.  Terms, 
Vj  catfh,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
I.  M.  Harden,  owner,  Granville,  N.  Y., 
or  Harden  Realty  Co.,  brokers,  Gifan- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1246. —  Farm  of  83  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Granville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches:  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 3  miles  from  cheese  factory;  3 
miles  from  milk  sttition  and  condensing 
plant.  On  milk  route  to  these  plants. 
Highway©,     good.  General     surface, 

level.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  mea- 
dow, 15;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber  8,  hard  and  soft.  Acres  tillable, 
55.  Fruit,  a  few  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
vegetables,  grains,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2-8tories,  8  rooms,  slate 
r(K)f.  Barns,  ample,  good  condition. 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well, 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $2,650. 
Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address,  John  Smith,  owner, 
Granville,  N.  Y*.,  or  Harden  Realty  Co., 
brokers,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GREENWICH 

Population  4,227 

No.  1247. —  Farm  of  184  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  East  Greenwich  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R..  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  2 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  1  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good, 
mostly  State  road.     Nearest  large  vil- 


lage Salem,  population  1,250,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  heavy  loam. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  80; 
in  timber,  12,  pine  and  hemlock.  Acres 
tillable,  160.  Fruit,  75  apple,  6  plum 
trees,  grapes  and  currants.  Best 
adapted  to  general  crops.  Fences,  stone 
and  wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  45x30,  in  fine  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam  36x50,  hay  barn  30x26, 
shed  51x30,  hog  house,  wagon  house,  cow 
stable,  24  stanchions.  Watered;  house 
by  cistern  and  well,  barns  by  brook, 
fields  by  brook  and  springs.  McDougal 
Lake  borders  on  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $44  per  acre.  Terms, 
^  cash.  This  is  a  good  dairy  or  stock 
farm.  Address  John  H.  Carr,  owner, 
East  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent 
on  shares. 

No.  1248. —  Farm  of  300  acres,  2  miles 
from  Greenwich  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  G.  &  J.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  1  from 
Greenwich.  Highways,  good.  Soil, 
gravel  and  slate  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;  tillable,  175;  timber,  50.  Fruit,  a 
large  variety  of  good  fruit.  Adapted  to 
general  farming.  Altitude,  high  and 
healthful!  Fences,  stone,  patent  rail  and 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  50x30, 
in  good  condition,  bath  room,  hot  and 
cold  water,  newly  painted;  good  tenant 
house,  3  barns,  32x4U  each;  enlarged  1 
barn,  38x30,  in  fair  condition;  good 
horse  barn;  new  underground  cow  stable, 
36x85,  concrete  floor,  for  40  cows;  new 
silo.  Watered,  house,  bams  and  fields, 
by  running  water  and  springs.  This 
farm  is  considered  a  fine  stock  farm. 
Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  reasonable. 
Owner  will  sell  200  acres  with  buildings 
for  $7,000.  Address  John  Wilson,  Jr., 
owner,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  1249. —  Farm  of  50  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Greenwich  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station;  ^  mile  from  school;  4 
miles  from  butter  factorv;  4  miles  from 
milk  station;  milk  collected  at  door. 
Highway,  good.  Nearest  villages,  Green- 
wich, population  2,314,  Cambridge,  1,528, 
distance  4  miles  to  eoch,  reached  bv 
highway.  General  surface  of  farm,  level 
and  sloping.  Altitude,  300  feet.  Nature 
of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  tim- 
ber, 10,  pine,  bircli  and  chestnut.  Fruit, 
2  pear,  3  plum,  8  cherrv  and  25  apple 
trees  and  raspberries.  Best  adapted  to 
all  crops;  good  dairy  and  hay  farm. 
House,   9   rooms.    Outbuildings:*  wagon 
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house,  large  bam,  poultry  house  and 
corn  crib.  Watered,  nouse  and  bam,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  brook  and  springs. 
Hudson  river,  3  miles  di^ant.  0<M:upied 
by  owner.  Price,  $2,100.  Terms,  part 
cash.  Stock,  consisting  of  team,  3  good 
cows,  poultry,  etc.,  will  be  included; 
also  the  corps,  tools,  wagons  and  imple- 
ments. Address  0.  P.  Dorr,  owner, 
R.  D.,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  or  W.  B.  Vail, 
agent,  469  State  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

No.  1260. —  Farm  of  260  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Greenwich  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  Greenwich  and 
Johnsonville  branch  of  thd'D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
2%  miles  from  school  and  churches. 
Highways,  state  road.  General  surface 
of  farm,  level.  Nature  of  soil,  dark 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  pasture, 
20;  in  timber,  20;  acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruit,  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
House,  2  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, 2  large  barns,  1  small  one, 
good  condition.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  springs;  fields,  by  Battenkill  river, 
which  forms  north  boundary  of  farm. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  estate.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  reasonable.  Address  L. 
G.  Thompson,  owner,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

No.    1251. —  Farm   of   106   acres;    1% 
miles   from   Greenwich  P.   O.,  R.  D.  5; 
ly^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Green- 
wich on  line  of  B.  &*M.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;    1%   miles   from  churches, 
butter  and  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion.   Highways,  good.    Nearest  village, 
Greenwich,  population,  2,314,  1%  miles 
distant,   reached   by   rail   and   highway. 
Surface,  level  and  rolling.    Soil,  sand  and 
clay  loam.     Acres  in  meadow,  25;   nat- 
ural  pasture,   20;   timber,   5,    pine   and 
hardwood;     acres     tillable,     90.     Fruit, 
choicest    kind,    young   trees,   bearing   4 
years.     Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
oats  and  rye.     Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,   in   good   condition.     Brick  house, 
48x36,   2    stories,   slate   roof,   4    cellars, 
woodshed     attached.      Outbuildings:      3 
bams,  1,  30x40;  1  large  cow  bam,  1  new 
barn,  holds   30   tons   of  hay;   large   ice 
house;  carriage  house,  hog  pen,  suitable 
for  50  hogs;  corn  house,  in  good  repair. 
Watered  by  wells,  springs  and  cistern. 
Occupied  by  owner.    There  is  a  building 
that   has    been    used    for   meat   market 
which   could  be  used  as  tenant  house; 
also   slaughter  house  suitable  for  bam. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.     Terms,  cash.    Address  O. 
S.  Piatt,  owner,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
5.    Owner  will  rent. 


No.  4262. —  Farm  of  260   a4*res;   2% 
miles  from  Greenwich  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3;  2^ 
miles    from   railway   station    at    Green- 
wich on  line  of  G.  &  J.  R.  R.-    %  mife 
from   school;    2%  miles   from   churches, 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.    Highways,  State  road  to  Green- 
wich, i/g  mile  from  house.     Surface  of 
farm,     rolling    and     level.        Acres     in 
meadow,    10;    in    natural    pasture,    40; 
in  timber,  20;  acres  tillable,  200.     Best 
adapted  to  com,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  et^. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.     House,  large. 
2  stories,  good  condition.     Outbuildings: 
2  large  bams  and  1  small  barn.  Watered 
by  spring  and  brook.     Battenkill  river, 
on  edge  of  farm.     Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason   for  selling,  to  close   an    estate. 
Price,  $8,000.    Terms,  mostly  cash.    Ad- 
dress   L.    G.    Thompson,    owner,    Green- 
wich, N.  Y. 

No.  1253.—  Farm  of  300  acres,  located 

1  mile  from  E.  Greenwich  P.  O,;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  E.  Greenwich 
on  line  of  G.  &  J.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  station; 
8  miles  from  milk  condensing^  plant 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
large  village,  Salem,  population  1,250, 
4  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface,  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  slate  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  .  timber,  15,  pine,  chestnut, 
maple  and  hemlock.  All  tillable 
except  woodland.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  com  and  grain.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire.     House,  12  rooms, 

2  stories,  brick,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: horse  barn,  30x36;  3  hay 
bams,  36x50,  with  basement;  silo;  mod- 
em class  barn,  30x60.  Watered  by  run- 
ning water,  brook,  spring  and  lake.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress D.  M.  Connor,  owner.  East  Green- 
wich, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF   HABTPOBD 
Population  1.216 

No.  1254.— Farm  of  63  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Smiths  Basin  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  i;  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2U 
miles  from  churches;  2%  miles  from 
butter  factory;  2%  miles  from  cJicese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highwavs, 
good.  Nearest ,  village,  Hudson  Falls, 
population  6,189,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Nature  of  soil, 
slate    loam.      Acres    in    meadow,    25; 


in  lutunii  pftBture,  lu ;  in  timtier,  i, 
hemlock,  beach  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 56.  Fruit,  apple,  plum,  pear  and 
cherrj'  trees.  Beat  adapted  to  com, 
rye,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
rail  and  board.  Houie,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  bam  42x30  with 
wing  for  liorses  and  cowb,  shed  25ilS, 
com  house  with  wins  ■md  basemeat 
for  wagons  and  tools,  large  grain  barn, 
all  slate  loof  excepting  hog  house  and 
poultry  house.  Houne  and  barns 
watered  by  well;  Acids,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Keaenn  for  aeliing,  ill 
health.  Price,  $2,400.  Terms,  t^ash. 
Would  leave  $1,000  on  mortga^.  Ad- 
dress Thomas  McCall,  owner,  Smiths  Ba- 
sin, N.  Y. 


Poi<iilBtlan  1.B05 

No.  1255.— Farm  of  100  acres,  5  miles 
from  West  Hebron  P.  O.,  R,  D.  2;  B 
miles  from  railway  station  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mite  from  school;  2^/i 
miles  from  Presbyterian  church;  1^ 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory;  S  miles  from  milk  station;  0 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  R.  D. 
passes  farm.  Highways,  rolling  but 
good.  Nearest,  village.  West  Hebron, 
population,  500,  reni-lied  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Hieh  altitude. 
Soil,  slate  and  loam.  Acres  m  meadow, 
Id;  in  timber,  20,  hard  wood,  oak  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable.  00.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, plums,  pears  and  grapes.  Best 
adaptM  to  potatoes,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire,  rail  and  stone,  good  con- 
dition. House.  5  rooms,  large  pantry, 
clothes  clorfet  and  hatl.  Outbuildings: 
new  bam,  32x42,  slate  roof,  basement. 
V^^ite^ed.  house  by  well ;  tiarns  and 
Belds,  by  springs.  Land  is  worked  on 
shares;  house  is  not  occtfpii-d.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  bait  UTtolher  farm. 
Price,  tl.i)00.  Terms,  Mt  cash.  Address 
John  A.  Dennison,  owner,  Salem,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

N'o.  1256.—  Fsrui  of  132  acres,  legated 
',..j  mile  from  Porter  P.  O,  and  4  miles 
from  railway  station  ot  \V.  Pawlet.  Vt. 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  cheese  factory;  4 
miles  from  milk  station  and  7  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  State 
road.  General  surface,  level  and  some 
'  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  slate  loam.  Acres 
that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  80;  in 
natural  pasture.  40;  in  timber,  12,  hard 
and  soft,  mostly  second  growth.     Acres 
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ciiiaDie,  HU.  uest  adapted  to  gram,  po- 
tatoes and  corn.  Fences,  wire  and  wood, 
fair  condition.  House,  1  %  stories, 
T  rooms.  Two  barns.  House  watered 
by  well)  bams,  by  well  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business.  Price,  $2,300. 
Terms,  Vl  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
This  property  is  sold  subject  to  slate 
quarry  rights.  Address  John  McDon- 
ough.  owner,  West  Pawlet,  Vt.,  or  Bar- 
den  Realty  Co.,  brokers,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1257.—  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  West  Pawlet,  Vt.,  P.  C, 
R.  v.  No.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1^  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  church;  ^  mile  from  cheese 
, factory;  9  mites  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good. .  Genera!  surface,  level 
and  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  clay  and 
slate  loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  05; 
in  timber,  2ri,  hard  and  soft,  Ist  and  2d 
growth.  Acres  tilUble,  110.  Fruit,  2 
apple  orchards,  1  about  IS  years  old 
and  one  about  35  years  old,  about  200 
trees  or  more.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
potatoes,  corn  and  grain.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  brick, 
in  good  condition.  Barn  30x40,  fair  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  well;  bams, 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Lily  pond 
^  mile  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  B.  Walter,  own- 
er, Gronvilte,  N.  Y.,  or  Harden  Realty 
Co.,  brokers,  Granville,  N.   Y. 

No.  1268.—  Fann  of  100  acres,  3  miles 
from  Salem;  R.  D.;  15  acres  of  timber; 
balance  tillable  land,  good  for  hay, 
^ain  and  stock  raising.  Large  house, 
in'  fair  repair.  Good  bam.  Well  wa- 
tered. Fairly  well  fenced.  Price,  S2,' 
000.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Abner  Robertson,  owner,  Balem, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWS  OF  JACKSON 

Population  0S5 
No.  1259.— Fann  of  115  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Cambridge  P.  0..  R.  D.  1 ; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Shu- 
shon  on  line  of  D.  k  H.  R.  R.;  '^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churolies: 
4  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory. 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Population  of  Cambridge,  1.52S,  reached 
by  State  highway.  General  surface  of 
farm,  hilly.  Altitude,  5,iO  feet.  Acres 
in    meadow,    05)    in    posture,    40;    in 
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timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  105.  Fruit, 
450  apple  trees,  variety,  12  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  po- 
tatoes, oats  and  rye.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  40x60.  Out- 
buildings: cow  barn  40x60,  horse  bam 
40x35,  shed  40x20.  House  and  bams 
watered  by  running  water  from  spring; 
fields,    by     spring     and     brook.      Occu- 

Eied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
usiness.  Price,  $10,000.  Address  Wil- 
liam Balis,  owner,  E.  D.  1,  Cambridge^ 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP   SALEM 
Population  2,780 

No.  1260. —  Farm  of  187  acres,  4  miles 
from  Shushan;  R.  D.  4  miles  from 
Salem.  Good  stock  and  grain  farm.  10  ^ 
acres  timber.  IV^-story  house,  40x27, 
with  wing,  16x30,  very  comfortable  and 
in  ffood  repair.  Two  barns,  26x48; 
woodshed,  30x20,  both  good.  %  mile 
trout  brook.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
Very  cheap  at  price  asked,  $2,500.  Easy 
terms.  Address  Patrick  Hughes,  owner, 
Shushan,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  Owner  will  rent 
with  option  to  buy. 

No.  1261. —  Farm  of  264  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  8alem  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Delaware  & 
Hudson  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^^ 
miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  'milk  station;  4  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Salem,  population  1,250, 
reached  by  highway.  General  surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam  and 
slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  190;  in  tim- 
ber, 40,  oak,  ash,  beech  and  maple; 
acres  tillable,  215.  Fruit,  50  apple  and 
20  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  rye,  pot«,to€8,  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire  and  stone.  House,' 
large,  10  rooms,  painted,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  large  barn,  cow  barn  and 
shed,  90  feet  long;  horse  barn  and  6 
other  good  buildings.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $7  000. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  D.  M.  Safford, 
owner,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

No.  12G2  —  Farm  of  350  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  West  Rupert,  Vt.,  P.  0.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  factory;  1 
mile  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion and  11  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Nearest  village,  Salem,  population  1,250, 
6  miles  distant.  Reached  Dv  rail  and 
highway.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  loam  and  very  productive. 
Acres  that  can  be  used  as  meadow,  150: 


in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  150, 
hard  and  soft,  Ist  and  2d  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Frut,  75  apple  trees,  a 
few  pears  and  cherries.  Best  adapts 
to  fruit,  grains,  potatoes  and  com. 
Fences,  mostly  wire  in  good  condition. 
House,  large,  18  rooms-,  heated  by  hot 
water,  baths  and  running  water.  Seven 
barns  in  fine  shape.  House  watered  by 
gasoline  engihe  pump;  bams,  by  pim-'d 
springs;  fields,  by  springs.  Batterxill 
river  runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  easy.  Price 
includes  personal  property  of  a  value  of 
$5,000.  Would  make  a  fine  estate.  Ad- 
dress Schuyler  Sherman,  owner,  We?t 
Rupert,  Vt.,  or  Barden  Realty  Co.. 
brokers,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1263  —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Salem  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  D.  A  H. 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  churches,  2%  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good,  but  some- 
what hilly.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  acres  tillable. 
110.  Best  adapted  to  oata,  com,  rye. 
potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire, 
stone  and  board.  House,  brick  in  fair 
condition.  House  wavered  bv  well;  bam, 
by  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling  other  business.  Price. 
$3,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  Bullis,  owner,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  or 
Abner  Robertson,  broker,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

No.  126*4  —  Farm  of  233  acres:  1  mile 
east  of  Shushan,  N.  Y.  This  was  orig- 
inally 2  farms  and  could  be  divided  veir 
easily  if  desired,  as  there  are  ample 
buildings  on  each  part.  On  the  south 
portion  is  a  tenant  house  and  barn;  on 
the  north  portion  is  the  family  dwelling, 
which  is  a  large  2-stoi7  building  with 
piazzas,  also  a  number  of  barns.  Each 
portion  has  a  fine  vood  lot  and  plenty 
of  running  water.  The  south  boundary 
line  is  the  Battenkill  river.  Owner  pre- 
fers to  sell  all  together,  but  would  di- 
vide if  necessary.  Land  in  good  condi- 
tion; well  fenced  and  easily  worked  by 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  For  price 
and  terms,  address  S.  A.  Benninger, 
owner,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 

No.  1265  —  Farm  of  360  acres,  located 
Z%  miles  from  Salem  P.O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  D.  &,  H.  R.  K.:  1'-* 
miles  from  school;  3'V2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory,  milk  station,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  2%  miles  from 
che€8e    factory.      Highways,    somewhat 
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hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  mead- 
ows, level;  pasture,  rolling.  Altitude 
about  490  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  30,  oak,  hickory,  basswood  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  190.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  28x62,  14 
rooms,  house,  26x48,  11  rooms,  both  in 
good  oondition.  Outbuildings:  cow  bam, 


33x48  with  100  ton  silo;  cow  bam,  30a 
54;  horse  barn;  corn  barn;  hen  house; 
need  some  repairs.  Watered  by  well, 
cistern,  springs  and  creek.  Creek  rune 
through  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $10,000,  includes  stock  and  tools. 
Terms,  $3,000  down,  remainder  on  mort- 
gage. Will  sell  farm,  stock  and  tools  for 
$8,000.  Address  Chas.  Fleming,  owner, 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  Box  151. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Area,  621  square  miles. '  Population,  50,179.  Annual  precipitation,  41.36  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50^.    Number  of  farms,  6,237.    County  seat,  Lyons. 

This  is  one  of  the  north  tier  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  is  drained 
by  the  Clyde  River  and  Mud  Creek,  which  unites  with  the  Canandaigua  outlet  at 
Lyons. 

The  surface  is  undulating  and  diversified  with  long,  low  and  parallel  ridges  run- 
ing  north  and  south.  There  are  considerable  woodlands  of  beech,  ash,  hickory, 
elm,  oak,  sugar  maple  and  other  trees  covering  about  one-sixth  of  the  county. 
Excellent  building  stone,  iron  ore  and  gypsum  are  found.  The  soil  is  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  the  other  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  except  that  in  the 
level  strip  along  the  lake  where  clay  and  gravelly  loam  appear  in  about  equal 
quantities.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  on  both  sides  of,  and  including  the 
Clyde  River  Valley,  black  dirt  with  occasional  areas  of  dark,  gravelly  loam  is  found. 
In  the  western  half  along  the  Mud  creek  valley  and  south  to  the  county  line  the 
soil  is  composed  of  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  The  crops  reported  are  corn,  911,653 
bushels;  w^heat,  337,333  bushels;  barley,  70,000  bushels;  dry  beans,  79,422  bushels; 
potatoes,  1,049,202  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  104,117  tons.  About  50,000  bushels  of 
buckwheat  and  rye  were  also  produced.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $34,481,- 
902,  an  increase  over  that  of  1900  of  45.7  per  cent.  Domestic  animals  are  reported 
as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  20,645;  horses,  15,373;  swine,  20,749;  sheep,  24,587;  poultry, 
343,400;  production  of  milk,  9,930,245  gallons  valued  at  $875,893. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Erie  (Barge  Canal),  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River;  West  Shore;  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroads.  There  are  also  electric  lines  extending  in  the  various  directions 
throughout  the  county.  Lyons,  the  principal  city  of  this  county,  contains  flour 
mills,  distilleries,  barrel  manufactories  and  extensive  beet  >^ugar  factories.  Ample 
markets  for.  everything  produced  in  this  county  are  near  at  hand  in  the  cities  of 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  etc. 

There  are  209  district  schools  in  the  county,  26  miles  of  state  and  county  roads 
and  552  miles  Of  other  improved  highways;  26  milk  stations  are  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  county.  One  Pomona  grange;  20  subordinate  granges;  a  fair  asso- 
ciatiqp;  a  union  agricultural  society;  county  fire  relief  association;  county  agricul- 
tural society,  county  fruit  growers*  association  and  the  Williamson  Fruit  Growers* 
Aasociation  constitute  the  different  farmers'  associations  of  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  BTTTIJIB 
Population  1,610 

No.  1266. —  Farm  of  225  acres,  located 
4%  miles  from  Red  Creek  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
K.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2V2  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  2%  miles  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  4%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Hi^ways,  fairly  good.  General  sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet.  Na- 
ture  of  sou,  gravelly  loam.     Acbes  in 


natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20;  beech, 
maple,  ash,  elm  and  soft  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  160.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  al- 
falfa. Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition;  two 
large  bams,  good  condition.  House 
watered  by  well;  bams,  by  well  and 
springs;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $25  per  acre.  Address 
Guy  Washburn,  owner,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN   OF  GALEN 
Population  4,630 

No.  1267. —  Farm  of  200  acres,  2  miles 
from  Clyde  P.  O.  and  railway  station 
on  line  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory;  on  State  high- 
way. Nearest  village,  Clyde,  population, 
2,e'9,'),  distant  2  miles,  reached  by  high- 
way and  trolley.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel.  20  acres  of  meadow;  20  acres 
of  natural  pasture;  10  acres  of  timber, 
beech  and  maple;  150  acres  are  till- 
able. Large  fruit  orchard  of  1,500  ap- 
ple and  100  peach  trees.  Land  is 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences, 
in  good  condition.  Large  brick  house,  in 
good  condition.  3  barns  of  large  size; 
2  hog  houses;  1  stone  storage  building. 
26x46x10.  House  is  watered  by  well; 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
river.  Clyde  river  adjoins  property  on 
the  west.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  would  like  to  retire. 
Price,  $16,000.  Terms,  $4,000  down 
and  balance  on  time.  Owner  will  rent 
with  option  to  buy.  Address  F.  L. 
Waldorf,  o^\^ler,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

No.  1268. —  Farm  of  208  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  Clyde  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
W.  S.  R.  Rs. ;  V2  niile  from  school;  4 
miles  from  churches;  4  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  rolling. 
Nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  timber,  15,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  185.  Fruit,  800 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  barley, 
com  and  oats.  Fences,  woven  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  9  r'ooms,  in  good 
condition.  3  large  barnj^.  House  and 
barns  watered  by  well ;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,*  $11,000. 
Terms,  Vj  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Mrs.  David  Finch,  oWner,  Clyde, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1269. —  Farm  of  62  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Clyde  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and  rail- 
wav  station  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  W.  S. 
R.  Rs.;  1/4  mile  irum  churches:  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant. '  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  level.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  black  loam.  Acres  in  mea- 
dow, 20;  acres  tillable,  62.  Fruit,  200 
apple  trees,  peaches,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Fences,  woven  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  in  good  condition.    Ta^o  barns,  in 


good  condition.  House,  bams  and  fields 
watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price. 
$6,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Chauncey  Harper, 
owner,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

No.  1270  —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Clyde  P.  O..  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  k 
W.  S.  R.  Rs.;  2*/^  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  village, 
Clyde,  population  2,695,  3  miles  dii^tant, 
reached  by  highway  and  trolley.  Gi?n- 
eral  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of  *oi]. 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  10.  beech  aihI 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  150.  FVuit  1..100 
trees,  all  varieties.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  wheat,  barley  and  grain.  Fences, 
woven  wire.  Large  brick  house  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  3  bams,  lar^ 
size,  2  hog  houses,  1  stoiie  storage  build- 
ing 26x46x16.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and  river.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $16,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Frank  L.  Waldorf,  owner,  Clyde, 
N.  Y.    Will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  HUKOX 
Population  1.531 

No.  1271  —  Farm  of  130  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  North  Rose  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  State  road.  Gen- 
eral surface,  rolling.  Acres  in  natural 
pasture,  11;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  till- 
able, 110.  Fruit.  200  Baldwin.  260 
Spies,  800  Mcintosh,  250  Dutchess.  50O 
Greenings,  25  Hubbardston  apple  tn-es. 
1,200  pears  of  standard  varieties.  150 
cherry,  40  prune  and  20  peach* trees. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
general  farm  crops.  Fences,  wire  in 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  modern 
improvements,  good  8-room  tenant 
house.  New  gambrel  roof  bam  66x36 
with  ba.semeut,  several  other  building?. 
House  watered  by  well  and  ciftem; 
barns  by  well.  %  mile  frontage  on  So- 
dus  Bay.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reawn 
for  selling,  wishes  to  retii-e.  Price,  $24.- 
000.  Terms,  $8,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  George  L 
Deady,  owner,  North  Rose,  N.  Y..  or 
C.  I.  DeZutter,  broker,  Williamson,  X.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  MACEDON 
Population  2,355 

No.  1272. —  Farm  of  126  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Macedon  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
and  R.,  S.  &  £.  Trolley;  3  miles  from 
high  school;  %  mile  from  district 
school;  3  miles  from  churches  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  General  sur- 
face»  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  gravelly 
loam  and  4  acres  of  much.  Acres  in 
meadow,  18;  in  timber,  8,  2nd  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  4  acres  of 
apples,  small  fruit  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  good,  mostly  wire.  House, 
2  stories,  10  rooms,  concrete  cellar,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  bam 
30x60,  with  gambrel  roof,  having  18 
swing  stanchions,  lean-to  20x24,  silo  14x 
30,  ice  house,  hog  house  and  poultry 
house.  House  watered  by  well;  bams, 
by  well,  and  fields,  by  spring  and  wells. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  a  smaller  place.  Price,  $10,500. 
Terms,  $3,300  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  E.  W.  Hettler,  owner, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  or  Garfield  Real  Estate 
Company,  brokers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  MABION 
Population  2,102 

No.  1273. —  Farm  of  104  acres,  located 

4  miles  from  Marion  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
^'  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  General 
surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravel  loam,  excepting  13 
acres  of  black  loam.  Acres  that  can  be 
used  as  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture, 
19;  in  timber,  3.  Acres  tillable,  all. 
Fruit,  200  apple  and  12  pear  trees 
in  bearing,  50  apple  and  60  sour  cherry 
trees  four  years  old.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  9  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  basement 
bam  30x90,  part  gambrel  roof,  poultry 
house  30x18,  hog  house  30x18.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns,  by  springs,  and 
field,  by  two  streams.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  desires  a 
smaller  farm.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%. 
Might  exchange  for  40  or  50  acre  farm. 
Address  Fremont  Finley,  owner,  Marion, 
N.  Y.,  or  C.  I.  DeZutter,  broker,  William- 
son, N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  BOBE 

Population  1,883 

No.  1274. —  Farm  of  135  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Rose  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Clyde  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  G.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 6  miles  from  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, State  roads.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
35;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
6,  mostly  soft  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
125.  Fruit,  200  old  and  300  young 
apple  trees.  B«st  adapted  to  grains  of 
all  kinds,  beans,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  post  and  wire  mostly,  some  old 
rail  fences.  House,  old  style,  10  rooms, 
50x28.  Outbuildings:  good  basement 
barn,  80x40,  carriage  house  and  stable 
attached;  one  old  barn,  30x40.  Watered 
by  well.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $50 
per  acre.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  Mrs.  E.  Hickok,  owner, 
Oyde,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OP    SODUS 
Population  4,867 

No.  1275. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Alton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  l^  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
6  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface  of  farm,  level.  Nature 
of  soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25;  in  pasture,  25,  in  timber,  6,  hard 
and  soft  wood;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit. 
20  acres  of  bearing  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  Two  frame 
houses  on  farm,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: large  barn  with  sheds,  etc., 
one  large  fruit  drver.  House  and  barns 
watered  by  well ;  delds,  by  streams.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Pripe,  $20,000.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Charles  Emery,  owner, 
Alton,  N.  Y. 

No.  1276. —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Alton  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R,;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches;  6  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village  Lyons,  5 
miles  distant,  population  4,446,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.    General  surface  of 
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farm,  level.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
timber,  10,  hard  and  soft  wood;  acres 
tillable,  175.  Fruit,  10  acres  of  young 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  stock  rais- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  in  fair  condition. 
House  and  bams  watered  b^  wells;  fields, 
by  running  water.  Occupied  by  tenant, 
lease  expires  April  1,  1915.  Brice,  $8,000. 
Terms,  easy.  Would  consider  renting 
with  option  to  buy.  Address  Christo- 
pher Gatchell,  owner,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

No.  1277. —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Sodus  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R. 
and  2  miles  from  Rochester-Sodus  trol- 
ley; 4  miles  from  high  school;  1  mile 
from  district  school;  4  miles  from 
churches  and  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good,  2  miles  to  State  road. 
General  surface,  rolling.  Nature  of 
soil,  Dunkirk  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
22;  acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  6  acres  of 
bearing  apples,  800  apple  trees,  6  years 
old,  100  peach  trees,  6  years  old,  400 
Bartlett  pear  trees,  400  Anjoes  and  400 
Clapp's  Favorite.  Best  adapted  to  fruit. 
Fences,  good,  mostly  wire.  Large  14- 
room  house,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: main  basement  barn,  32x100, 
ffambrel  roof,  poultry  house  and  tool 
house,  34x70.  House  and  barns  watered 
by  wells;  fields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  6%.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  good  fruit  farm.  Address 
Henry  Whaling,  owner,  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
or  Garfield  Real  Estate  Company, 
brokers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No.  1278. —  Farm  of  76  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Alton  P.  O.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  on  lines  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Rs.;  Mt  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  level  and  a  little  hill^. 
Altitude,  550  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
4;  in  timber,  1%;  acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  30  acres  of  apple  trees,  mostly 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  5  acres  set  7 
years,  5  acres  set  2  years,  interrowed 
with  peaches,  5  acres  of  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  of  all  kinds  and  ^neral 
crops,  tile  drained.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  10 
rooms,  furnace,  good  condition.  Good 
8-room  tenant  house.  Five  bams  and 
large  3-kiln  power  evaporator.  House 
watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well,  and 
fields,  by  stream,  spring  in  pasture;  2% 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario  and  1  mile 
from   Sodus   Bay.     Occupied   by  owner. 


Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $26,000.  Terms,  $10,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
Estate  of  Charles  Youngs,  Williamsoo, 
N.  Y.,  owners,  or  C.  I.  DeZutter,  broker, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WILLIAMSON 
Population  3,060 

No.  1279.— Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  East  Williamson  P.  C: 
%  mile  from  railway  station  on  lines 
of  R.,  W.  &  O.  and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R-s.:  \ 
mile  from  R.  &  S.  B.  trolley  at  East 
Williamson;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches.  Highways,  good.  General 
surface,  IcTel.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Na- 
ture of  soil,  gravel  loam  very  produc- 
tive. Acres  tluit  can  be  used  aa  meadow. 
10;  in  timber,  15;  acres  tillable,  4o. 
Fruit,  2^  acres  of  apple  trees,  35  vters 
old,  5%  acres  of  apple  trees,  10  Wr« 
old,  15  peach,  1  pear,  70  chem 
trees,  10  years  old.  Best  adapted  to 
general  crops.  Fences,  wire,  m  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  10  room^ 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  basement 
bam,  66x60,  poultry  house,  10x40. 
wagon  house,  30x30.  House  watered  by 
well;  bams,  by  well,  and  fields,  by  spring- 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price. 
$12,500.  Terms,  $4,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  of  5%  for  10  years  or  more. 
Address  John  Plassche,  owner,  East 
Williamson,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  I.  DeZutter. 
broker,  Williamson,  N.   Y. 

No.  1280.—  Farm  of  86  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Williamson  P.  C;  2  mile- 

'from  railway  station  on  line  of  R.,  W 
&,  O.  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  R.  &  S.  R 
trolley  and  State  road;  ^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  chui^es.  High- 
ways,  good  dirt  road.  General  surface, 
level.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Nature  of 
soil,  loam.     Acres  that  can  be  used  as 

.meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  3:  in 
timber,  3;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit.  84 
acres  of  apple  trees  in  bearing,  IH 
acres  of  pear  trees,  20  years  old.  Be»t 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops  and  fruit- 
Fences,  good.  House,  2  stories,  16  rooms, 
hot  air  furnace,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings; gambrel -roofed  bam,  30x40: 
bam,  28x32;  tool  house;  com  house. 
14x24;  hog  house,  poultry  house,  smokf 
house  and  ice  house.  House  watered 
by  3  wells.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price. 
$150  per  acre.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  A.  J. 
Con  tan  t,  owner,  Williamson.  N.  Y,.  or 
C.  I.  DeZutter,  broker.  William«oc. 
N.  Y. 
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JTo.  1^1  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Williamson  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  lines  of  R.,  W.  &  0. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Rs.;  ^  mile  from  R.  & 
S.  B.  trolley;  ^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
General  surface,  level.  Altitude,  550 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  mostly  sandy 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  3;  in  timber,  12;  acres  tillable, 
38.  Fruit,  16  acres  of  apple  trees,  16 
years  old;  27  Elberta  peach  trees,  1 
year  old;  175  pear  trees,  17  years  old; 
64  quince  trees  and  56  Montmorency 
cherry  trees,  3  years  old.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fences,  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  9  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  gambrel- 
roofed  bam,  1  kiln  dryer,  poultry  house, 
hog  house,  and  tool  house.  House  wa- 
tered by  well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by 
springs;  3V^  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
desires  a  smaller  farm.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $1,600  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  6%.  .  Address  John  DeMay, 
owner,  Williamson,  N.  Y,,  or  C.  I. 
DeZutter,  broker,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

No.  1282. —  Farm  of  47  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Williamson  P.  O.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  East  William- 
son on  lines  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.  and 
R.  &  8,  Bay  trolley;  %  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  General  surface,  level. 
Altitude,  550  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  that  can  be  used  as 
meadow,  6;  in  natural  pasture,  4;  in 
timber,  2.  Fruit,  2%  acres  of  apples  in 
full  bearing,  2  acres  of  peaches,  Elbertas 
and  Crawiords,  4  years  old;  2^^  acres 
of  pears,  4  years  old  and  2  acres  of 
cherries,  4  years  old.  Best  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  farm  crops  and  fruit. 
House,  2  stories,  11  rooms,  electric  lights 


and  steam  heat.  Outbuildings:  base- 
ment barn,  40x80;  poultry  house,  12x18; 
hog  house,  16x30;  all  buildings  in  good 
condition  and  painted.  House  watered 
by  well;  barns,  by  well,  and  fields,  by  w^ll. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5^.  Address  E.  E.  Contant^ 
owner,  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  or  C.  I. 
DeZutter,  broker,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   WOLOOTT 
Population  2,952 

No.  1283. —  Farm  of  55  acres;  2  miles 
from  Fair  Haven  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5,  on  L.  V. 
R.  R.;  4V^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Red  Creek  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Methodist    and    Presbyterian    churches; 

2  miles  from  shipping  station;  4Mi  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  fair. 
Nearest  city,  Oswego,  population 
23,361,  16  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail.  Surface,  rolling  and  hill^. 
Soil,  clay  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  12;  natural  pasture,  7;  timber, 
4,  beech  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  100  apple,  90  pear,  12  peach, 
6  plum,  4  prune  trees,  cherries,  quinces 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  9 
rooms,  furnace,  first-class  condition,  and 
woodhouse.  Outbuildings,  main  bam, 
almost  new,  with  basement,  30x55 ;  new 
wagon  house,  18x30;  concrete  floors  in  all 
barns;  hen  house,  15x75;  silo.  Watered 
by  well,  spring  and  creek.  Farm  is  1 
mile  from  LAke  Ontario;  an  ideal  situa- 
tion for  iruit  growing,  especially  apples. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price  asked  is 
about  what  buildmgs  cost.  Price,  $110 
per  acre.  Terms,  %  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  F.  L.  Mixer,  owner, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Area,  463  square  miles.  Population,  283,055.  Annual  precipitation,  54.26  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.1°.  Number  of  farms,  1,880.  County  seat.  White 
Plains. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  and  borders  on  Con- 
necticut. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  southeast  by  Long 
Island  Sound,  is  intersected  by  the  Croton  River  and  is  drained  in  part  by  the  Bronx 
River. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  diversified.  There  are  found  several  quarries  of  choice 
white  marble  and  also  quarries  of  domotite  ( magnesium  limestone ) .  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  consists  chiefly  of  slaty,  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam.  Crops  reported  are  corn,  188,180  bushels:  oats,  34,520  bushels;  rye,  18,912 
bushels;  potatoes,  147,153  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  52.252  tons;  value  of  all  farm 
property,  $66,156,044,  an  increase  of  117  per  cent,  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
average  price  of  improved  land  in  this  county  is  $434.73  an  acre.    Domestic  animals 
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reported  are  as  follows:  Dair}'  cows,  11,475;  horses,  5,392;  swine,  5,430;  sheep. 
1,140;  poultry,  138,296;  milk  produced,  6,942,345  gallons;  total  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  $765,727. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford;  New  York 
Central,  main  line,  and  Harlem  and  Putnam  branch  railroads.  Many  residents  of 
New  York  City  have  beautiful  villas  and  country  seats  in  this  county.  It  contains 
the  city  of  Yonkers  and  the  large  villages  of  Peekskill,  Ossining  and  White  Plains. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  comprising  the  populous  villages  of  West  Fano^ 
Kings  Bridge,  Morrisania  was  annexed  to  New  York  City  some  years  ago.  White 
Plains  is  only  22  miles  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  City,  and  contains 
Alexander  Institute  which  has  more  than  a  local  reputation.  Several  celebrated 
academic  and  military  high  schools  are  located  in  this  county  and  there  are  122 
district  schools.  There  is  but  one  creamery  in  the  county  as  most  of  the  milk 
produced  is  shipped  directly  to  New  York  City.  Agricultural  societies  of  the  county 
are  represented  by  1  codoperative  association;  2  granges;  a  farmers'  club;  a  horti- 
cultural society,  and  a  county  agricultural  society. 


TOWN    OF    COBTLANDT 
Population  22,255 

Ko.  1284. —  Farm  of  120  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Peekskill  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  trolley;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Highways,  hilly 
for  1  mile,  balance  State  road.  General 
surface,  level.  Altitude.  400  feet.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber  25,  mixed;  acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  large  apple  orchard  and  other 
small  fruits.  Best  adapted  to  all  crop&r. 
Fences,  stone,  rail  and  board.  12- 
room  house,  30x26,  good  condition.  Out' 
buildings:  barn,  ^x40;  barn,  24x26. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  well  and 
springs;  fields,  by  brook  and  spring. 
Lake  Mohegan  frontage  on  farm.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
death  in  the  family.  Price,  $16,000. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Mrs.  Chas.  Town- 
send,  owner,  Mohegan,  N.  Y.,  or  Barger 
&  Powell,  brokers,  934  South  St.,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

No.  1885. —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Peekskill  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
2  and  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches  and  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  State  road. 
General  surface,  level  and  on  high 
ground.  Altitude,  300  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  5,  chestnut,  oak,  hickory  and 
ash;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  5  acres 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and 
small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general 
crops.  Fences,  stone  and  board.  House, 
40x40,  good  condition,  slate  roof.  Out- 
buildings: bam,  30x40,  good  condition, 
slate  roof;  bam,  18x22,  good  condition. 
House  and  bams  watered  by  well:  fields, 
by  lake,  spring  and  well.     Occupied  by 


owner.  Reason  for  selling,  has  3  other 
farms.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  A.  W.  Dean,  owner,  PeekskiU. 
N.  Y.,  or  Barger  &  Powell,  brokers, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

No.  1286.— Farm  of  10  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Peekskill  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R;  ^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches  and  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  Stat«  road.  General  sur- 
face, smooth.  Altitude,  300  feet. 
Acres  in  meadow,  all;  acres  tillable,  10. 
Fruit,  4  acres  of  all  kinds.  Fences,  wall 
House,  60x40,  20  rooms,  good  condition. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, old  age.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Mrs.  John  Hennessey, 
owner,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Baiger  4 
Powell,  brokers,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

No.  1287.— Farm  of  4  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Peekskill  P.  O.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  lines  of  N.  \".  C. 
R.  R.  and  trolley;  i*^  mile  from  school: 
}/^  mile  from  Methodist  and  2  miles 
from  all  churches.  Highways,  good 
gravel  road.  General  siu^ace.  mostly 
level.  Altitude,  200  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  all;  acres  tillable,  4.  Fruit. 
2  acres,  balance  in  garden  and  meadow. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crop& 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  board.  7-room 
house,  24x26.  Barn,  24x30.  House  and 
barn  watered  b^  well;  fields,  by  well. 
Reason  for  selhng,  wants  larger  farm. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Lewis  Tompkins,  owner,  Peekskill.  N.  Y.. 
or  Barger  &  Powell,  brokers,  Peekskill. 
N.  Y. 

No.  1288. —  ¥Virm  of  80  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Peekskill  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.:  H 
mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from  churches 
and  2  miles  from  milk  station.    High- 
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ways,  State  road.  Nearest  large  village, 
Peekskill,  population  lo,246,  2  miles 
distant,  reached  hj  trolley  and  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling  and  level.  Alti- 
tude, 300  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture, 
10;  in  timber,  10,  hard  wood;  acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  20  acres' of  apples  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Fences,  stone,  rail  and  board. 
House,  60x60,  2  stories,  and  24x26,  20 
rooms,  all  improvements.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x40;  bam,  30x40  and  dwelling, 
18x22;  water  in  all  buildings  supplied 
from  lake  on  property.  House  and  barns, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  spring 
and  brooks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  death  in  the  family. 
Price,  $25,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Elizabeth  F.  Bo^^,  owner,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  or  Barger  &  Powell,  brokers,  934 
South  St.,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  NEWCASTLE 

Population  3,578 

No.  1239. —  Farm  of  132  acres;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Chappaqua. 
Soil  adapted  to  general  farming.  8  acres 
in  orchard;  25  acres  in  timber.  House, 
•  14  rooms;  tenant  house,  5  rooms.  Large 
barn,  carriage  house  and  other  buildings, 
in  fair  condition.  Spring  water.  Price, 
$35,000.  If  desired,  owner  will  divide 
farm  as  follows:  No.  1,  with  all  the 
buildings  and  about  82  acres;  price, 
$30,000.  No.  2,  fine  rolling  ridge  of 
about  40  acres;  price,  $12,000.  The 
highway  divides  each.  Address  W.  R. 
Hallock,  owner.  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3. 

No.  1290. —  Farm  of  154  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chappaqua  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Harlem  R.  R.; 
R.  D.  No.  3  from  Mt.  Kisco;  ^  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Protestant 
churches.  Highways  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  large  village.  White  Plains, 
population,  15,949,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  House,  10  rooms,  ffood 
condition.     Outbuildings,   large  and  in 


good  condition.  Watered  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$40,000.  Address  Wm.  R.  Hallock, 
owner,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3.     . 

TOWN    OP    TOBKTOWN 
'  Population  3,020 

No.  1291. —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Shrub  Oak  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Peekskill  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Trolley  runs  within 
%  mile  of  farm.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
rolling,  part  level.  Altitude,  about  700 
feet,  oou,  rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
15,  oak  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  25  acres  in  orchard.  Best  adapted 
to  alfalfa,  com,  potatoes  and  truck  gar- 
dening. Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition. Good  tenant  house,  main  house 
burned.  Bam,  in  ffood  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  springs.  Large  lake  adjoining 
farm,  good  for  trout  fishing.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
reasonable.  Address  Mrs.  Blauvelt, 
owner,  150  West  103d  St.,  New  York 
City,  or  J.  P.  Christensen,  agent,  320 
Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

No.  1292.—  Farm  of  208  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Baldwin  Place  P.  O.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Harlem  Di- 
vision of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Highways,  State 
road.  Nearest  city.  New  York,  *42 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. General  surface,  slightly  rolling. 
Altitude,  700  feet.  Nature  of  soil,  silt 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  pasture, 
35;  in  timber,  30,  oak  and  chestnut; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  12  acres.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  alfalfa  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  fair  condition.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  two  good 
barns,  stanchions  for  40  cows.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.  Price,  $25,000.  Terms  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Meckes  Jones, 
owner,  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City, 
or  J.  P.  Christensen,  broker,  320  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WYOMING   COUNTY 

Area,  606  square  miles.  Population,  31,880.  Annual  precipitation,  48.32  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.6°.    Number  of  farms,  3,529.    County  seat,  Warsaw. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  drained  by  Aliens, 
Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  Creeks  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Genesee 
river.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  quite  extensively  covered  with  woodland. 
Devonian  sandstone  and  shale  underlie  a  large  part  of  this  county  and  extensive  salt 
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beds  are  also  found,  from  which  are  taken  large  quantities  of  salt  of  excellent 
quality.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  couhty  the  soil  on  the  upland  is  gravelly  loam 
and  heavy  clay,  in  the  valleys  a  gravelly  loam  is  found  which  is  excellent  for 
pasturage.  In  the  northern  part  a  heavy  clay  and  gravelly  loam  resting  on  limestone 
predominates.  Crops  reported  are  as  follows:  Corn,  109,500  bushels;  oats,  915,608 
bushels;  wheat,  254,788  bushels;  buckwheat,  108,237  bushels;  dry  beans,  194,015 
bushels;  potatoes,  1,493,071  bushels;  hay^aiid  forage,  142,315  tons.  The  average  price 
of  farm  land  per  acre  is  $28.99,  an  increase  of  $5.59  per  acre  over  1900.  Domestic 
animals  are  dairy  cows,  28,066;  horses,  11,732;  swine,  10,487;  sheep,  24,531;  poultnr, 
158,211;  milk  produced,  14,033,000  gallons,  the  sale  of  which  amounted  to  $1,340,704. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county  the  Genesee  River  flows  between  perpendicular 
cliffs  350  feet  high.  There  are  several  picturesque  cataracts  known  as  the  Falls  of 
Genesee  one  of  which  is  110  feet  in  height.  The  country  is  intersected  by  the  Erie: 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Batavia,  Attica  and  Arcade  railroads  and 
is  connected  with  Rochester  by  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  Cheap,  easy  and  quick 
transportation  to  the  great  markets  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  show  the  advantages 
of  this  location.  A  union  school  located  at  Warsaw  and  a  collegiate  institute 
located  at  Attica  with  graded  schools  in  villages  and  168  district  schools  place  the 
county  high  up  among  the  counties  of  the  state  in  educational  lines.  There  are  36 
milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county;  23  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and 
806  miles  of  graded  and  improved  highways.  The  agricultural  organization  sre 
2  fair  societies,  12  granges  and  a  Pomona  grange. 


TOWN  OF  ARCADE 
Population  2,131 

No.  1293. —  Farm  of  35%  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Chafee  P.  0.  and 
railwav  station;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  Protestant  churches  and  but- 
ter factory;  milk  collected  at  door. 
Highways,  good.  30  miles  from  Buffalo, 
reached*  by  rail  and  highway.  Full  par- 
ticulars given  upon  application  to  A.  J. 
Crannell,  owner,  Chafee,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  1294. —  Farm  of  322  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Arcade  P.  O.  on  lines  of 
Penn.,  B.  &  So.  and  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R's. 
Highway,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Buffalo,  population,  423,7 15,  distant 
35  miles,  reached  by  rail.  General  sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,400  feet. 
Acres  in  timber,  25;  acres  tillable,  200. 
Best  adapted  to  dairying.  Fences,  in 
good  condition.  House,  frame,  2  stories, 
11  rooms.  Outbuildings,  1  40-head  cow 
barn,  another  for  48  head;  round  silo, 
16x36;  hog  house  for  50  hogs,"  200 
sheep;  hen  house  and  granary.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barns,  by  windmill.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $27,000.  Terms, 
to  suit  purchaser.  Tliis  farm  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Acetylene 
lights  in  house,  and  can  be  put  in  l3am. 
Furnace  heats  entire  house.  Concrete 
floors  in  cow  barns  and  wagon  house;  36 
acres  of  crops  on  ground;  47  cows,  5 
horses,  all  tools,  etc.,  included  in  price. 
Address  F.  S.  Mathewson,  owner.  Arcade, 
N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  C.  Grein,  agent,  200 
Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    EAGLE 

Population  1,141 

No.  1296. —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Bliss  P.  C,  R.  D.  No.  2 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  B.,  R.  k 
P.  R.  R.;  14  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  2%  miles  from  condens- 
ing plant.  Nearest  large  village,  War- 
saw, population  3,206,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  General 
surface,  level.  Altitude,  1,800  feet 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  pasture.  45; 
in  timber,  75,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock. 
Fruit,  for  home  use.  Best  adapted  to 
beans,  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  double, 
with  furnace,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  large  gambrel  roof,  with  silo, 
large  poultry  house  and  hog  house. 
House  watered  by  well  and  cistern; 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  ousiness.  Price, 
$35  per  acre.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance at  5%.  Address  W.  B.  Kerr, 
owner.  Pike,  N.  Y. 

No.  1296. —  Farm  of  210  acrea;  located 
1%  miles  from  Bliss  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Xo.  4, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  B.,  R. 
&  P.  R.  R.;  100  rods  from  school;  m 
miles  from  churches;  l^^^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  1^  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  7^  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Warsaw,  population  3,206,  IS 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Creneral  surface,  some  flat 
and  some  hill  v.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;    in    natural    pasture,    60;   in    tim- 
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ber,  50,  hard  wood  and  basswood; 
acres  tillable,  160.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  potatoes,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
hay.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  large,  in  very  ffood  con- 
dition. Barn  very  good.  House  wa- 
tered by  well;  bam,  by  well,  and  fields, 
by  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  ether  business. 
Address  F.  W.  McElroy,  owner,  18  Laurel 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF  GENESEE  FALLS 
Population  615 

No.  12&7. —  Farm  of  174  acres;  located 
2V2   miles  from  Castile  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 

2  miles  from  South  Castile  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  3  miles  from 
churches;  80  rods  from  school;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Warsaw,  population,  3,206,  12 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level 
and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  about 
30,  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  chestnut  and 
pine.  Nearly  all  tillable.  Fruit,  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat, 
beans,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  mostly 
wire.  House,  upright,  2  stories,  wing, 
IV2  stories.  Outbuildings:  large  bam, 
30x85,  nearly  new,  with  carriage  house, 
16x26;  cow  stable,  18x32.  Watered  by 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  woman  and 
cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price,  $85  per 
acre.  Terms,  one-half  or  more  down, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  Miss 
Mary  L.  Smith,  owner,  Castile,  N.  Y., 
R.   D.  3. 

TOWN  OF  MIDDLEBUBT 
Population  1,395 

No.  1298. —  Fruit  farm  of  13  acres;  lo- 
cated   2    miles    from    Wyoming    P.    0.; 

3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Wyo- 
mining  on  line  of  B.,  R.  P.  R.  R.;  80 
rods  from  school;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory;  2  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Batavia,  population,  11,613,  12  miles 
distant.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Fruit,  apple  orchard  of 
10  acres,  1  acre  of  plums  and  prunes. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  good. 
House,  7  rooms.  Good  barn,  new. 
Watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  retire 
from  business.  Price,  $3,600.  Terms, 
$1,000  down.  Address  E.  L.  Hayden, 
owner,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


No.  1299  —  Farm  of  193  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Wyoming  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburg  R.  R.;  2  miles 
from  school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Warsaw,  3,206  popula- 
tion, 6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  General  surface,  level, 
some  rolling.  Nature  of  soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  pasture,  15; 
in  timber,  15,  maple,  elm  and  ash. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  200  apple 
trees.  Spies  and  Baldwins.  Best  adapted 
to  general  crops  and  stock  raising. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2  barns 
with  basement,  other  small  buildings. 
House  watered  by  well;  barns,  by  well 
and  windmill.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age.  Price,  $50 
per  acre.  Terms,  one-third  cash,  balance 
at  5  per  cent.  Address  A.  B.  Bradley, 
owner,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  or  Chapman's 
Real  Estate  Agency,  agents,  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1300. —  Farm  of  228  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  W'yoming  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 

3  miles  from  railway  station  at  W^yo- 
ming  on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R.;  60 
rods  from  school;  2  miles  from  Protest- 
ant churches;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; creamery  wagon  passes  door. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Warsaw,  population,  3,206,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,200  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  about  78;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  maple,  oak, 
elm,  ash  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable, 
196.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  wheat,  beans,  oats  and  peas.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  first-class 
condition,  furnace  in  which  natural  gas 
is  used.  Outbuildings :  barns,  ample  size 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Watered  by 
never-failing  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire from  business.  Price,  $16,000. 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  E.  C.  Hayden,  owner, 
Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    WETHERSFIELD 
Population  928 

No.  1301. — Farm  of  245  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bliss  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  Baptist  church;  %  mile  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory;  4  miles 
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from  milk  station;  12  miles  from  milk  %    mile   from   school;    2%  miles   from 

oondensing     plant.       Highways,     good.  Methodist  church;  2%  miles  from  butter 

Nearest    large   village,    Warsaw,    popu-  factory;  1%  mites  from  milk  station  and 

lation,   3,206,   12  miles  distant,  reached  milk    condensing   plant;     1    mile    from 

by  highway.     Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  cheese  factory.    Highways,  good.    Near- 
Altitude,      1,400     feet.       Soil,     gravel.    '   est     large     village,     Warsaw,     popola- 

Acres     in     meadow,     80;.    in     natural  tion,    3,206,    12    miles    distant,    reached 

pasture,     60;     in     timber,    40    maple,  by     rail     and     highway.       Surface    of 

beech,  elm  and  basswood.    Aqres  tillable,  farm,      level.        Altitude,      1,200      feet. 

160.    Fruit,  small  orchard.   B<at  adapted  Soil   gravel.     Acres   in   madow,   80;   in 

to  dairying,  wheat,  hay,  oati*    corn  and  natural    pasture,    60;     in    timber,    15. 

barley.    Fences,  wire  and  rai    good  con-  beech,   maple,  etc.     Acres  tillable,  200. 

dition.    House,  of  medium  si  e,  in  good  Fruit,  apples  and  pears.     Best  adapted 

condition;  also  tenant  house.    Outbuild-  to    dairying,   hay,    wheat,    oats,    barley 

ings:  basement  barn,  36x80;  horse  barn,  and   potatoes.     Fences,   wire,  fair   con- 

30x40.     Watered   by    spring.     Occupied  dition.    House,  12  rooms,  2  stories,  good 

by  owner.    Reason  for  selling,  advanced  condition.    Outbuildings:  basement  faarn. 

age  of  owner.     Price,  $10,000.     Terms,  80x36;    bam,  26x30;    bam,  30x40;   hog 

part  down.    Address  B.  F.  Neely,  o^ner,  pen,    16x20.      Watered    by    pump    and 

Bliss,  N.  Y.  R.  D.    Owner  will  rent.  spring.    Occupied  by  owner.    Reason  for 

selling,   does   not   want   so   much   land. 

No.  1302. —  Farm  of  244  acres;  located  Price,  $15,000.     Terms,  part  down,  bal- 

1    mile   from   Hardy's   P.   0.   and    rail-  ance  on  time.    Address  Kalph  F.  Btgg, 

way  station  on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R. ;  owner.  Bliss,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

YATES   COUNTY 

Area,  340  square  miles.  Population,  18,642.  Annual  precipitation,  31.75  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.8°.  Number  of  farms,  2,288.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $66.03.    County  seat,  Penn  Yan. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  "  Finger  Lake '" 
district.  Seneca  Lake  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  Canandaigua  Lake  its  western, 
and  Lake  Keuka  partly  intersects  it  from  the  south. 

The  surface  features  of  the  county  are  marked  by  a  series  of  five  gently  sloping 
ridges  running  north  and  south. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  fine  quality  of  gravelly  loam  intermixed  with  clay  and  the 
disintegrated  shales  of  the  Portage  group,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
pasturage,  tillage  or  fruit  growing.  Among  the  valuable  rocks  that  underlie  the 
soil  are  Portage  sandstone  and  Tully  limestone.  The  county  is  well  watered  by 
streams,  springs,  lakes  and  ponds. 

Ash,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  oak  and  maple  are  the  leading  trees  of  the  woodlands. 

Domestic  animals  are  reported  on  2,139  farms  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  5,566; 
horses,  7^270;  swine,  7,884;  sheep,  36,554;  poultry,  125,644.  The  number  of  farms 
reporting  dairy  cows  was  1,907  and  their  total  production  of  milk  was  2,677^46 
gallons.    Total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $156,044. 

Yates  is  the  second  grape  and  wine  producing  county  in  the  state.  The  first 
champagne  produced  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  Yates  County  and  this 
industry  has  steadily  progressed  until  to-day  it  exceeds  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States  in  this  production.  The  county  is  well  equipped  with  transportation 
facilities,  good  roads,  steam  and  electric  lines.  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  New  York. 
Syracuse,  Rochester  and  other  centers  of  population  afford  ample  markets  outside 
the  county  for  all  products  of  farm,  garden,  orchard  and  vinevard. 

Educational  advantages  are  of  the  best,  there  being,  in  a<{dition  to  the  many 
graded,  high  and  academic  schools,  104  school  districts  in  the  county. 

Agricultural  organizations  comprise  a  county  fair  association,  Yates  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  nine  granges. 

TOWN  OF  BARMNOTON  churchcs.     Highways,  level,  fine  condi- 

Population  1,044  tion.       Population     of     Dundee.    1^29, 

No.  1303.^ Farm  of  75  acres;  located  '"^^^f  ^^  ^^  S*ate  road  or  rail.    General 

5  miles  from  Dundee  P.  0.  and  railway  surface,   level,   well   drained.      Altitude. 

station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;    Vg  1,500  feet.    Nature  of  soil,  gravel  loam. 

mile     from     school;      1%     miles     from  limestone.     Acres  in  timber,   10.  second 
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growth;  acres  tillable,  65.  Fruit,  30 
bearing  apple  trees;  7  acres  of  fine  ber- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  beans,  potatoes  and 
alfalfa.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  newly  painted.  Bam 
No.  1,  28x40;  No.  2,  20x50,  need  some 
repairs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  |4,000.  Terms,  $1,600  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
E.  G.  Hopkins,  owner,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
or  George  G.  Goodelle,  broker,  46  Linden 
St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BENTON 
Population  2,032 

No.  1304. —  Farm  of  84  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Benton 
or   Penn  Yan,  on  line  of  N.  C.  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches.  Highways,  State  road.  Near- 
est village,  Penn  Yan,  population  4,597, 

2  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
General  surface,  rolling  or  nearly  level. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Nature  of  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  7;  in  timber,  3;  acres 
tillable,  81.  Fruit,  6  acres  of  bearing 
vineyard,  5  acres  of  bearing  orchard, 
180  trees,  mostly  Baldwins.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  hay,  potatoes 
and  beans.  Fences,  wire.  House,  13 
rooms,  good  condition,  slate  roof.  Out- 
buildings: slate-roofed  barn,  30x66; 
barn,  30x60;  garage,  packing  house,  2 
poultry  houses  and  hog  house.  Huuae 
watered  by  well  and  cistern;  bams,  by 
well  and  cistern;  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms, 
$12,000  cash;  or  $13,000,  Mi  cash.  Ad- 
dress Robert  E.  Gardner,  owner,  Penn 
Yan,  R.  D.  No.  9,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  ITALY 
Population  861 

No.  1306. —  Farm  of  174  acres ;  located 
8  miles  from  Naples  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  West 
River  on  line  of  Naples  branch  of 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  churches.  Population  of  Naples, 
1,093,  reached  by  level  highway.  Gen- 
eral surface,  valley  flat.  Altitude,  1,000 
feet.  Nature  of  soil,  dark  loam.  Acres , 
in  pasture,  44,  hillside  and  woodland; 
acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees; 
6  acres  of  vineyard,  6  years  old.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans 
and  alfalfa.    Fences,  wire,  good.    House, 


14  rooms,  fine  condition.  Gambrel-roofed 
bam,  with  basement,  nearly  new,  30x60; 
two- story  shed,  20x24.  House  watered 
by  well;  bam,  by  piped  spring  water. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Leased  one  year 
with  privilege  of  3  years,  providing  not 
sold.  Price  $7,500.  Terms,  $1,500, 
first  payment,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
6%.  Address  Geo.  D.  VanKirk,  owner, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  or  Geo.  G.  Goodelle, 
broker,  *C  Linden  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
.1 

"VoWN    OF  JERUSALEM 
Population  2.444 

No.  1306. —  Farm  of  46  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Keuka  Park;  6  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Penn  Yan  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  5  from  Penn  Yan. 
Nearest  large  village,  Penn  Yan,  popu- 
lation 4,597,  distant  5  miles.  Highways, 
first-class.  Acres  in  meadow,  2;  acres 
tillable,  43;  acres  in  natural  pasture,  3; 
acres  timber,  3.  Fruit,  26  acres  of 
grapes  in  bearing;  8  acres  5  and  6-year 
old  grapes  in  bearing;  5  acres  6-year 
old  peaches;  2  acres  plums,  5  years  old; 
and  1  acre  of  apples,  all  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Occupied  by  owner.  Fences  around 
pasture.  House,  2  stories,  30x4Ct,  in  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  20x30,  in 
fair  condition;  ice  house  and  hen  house. 
Old  house,  20x30,  with  wing,  12x20,  in 
poor  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well 
and  cistern ;  barns,  by  spring.  This  farm 
is  located  on  Jake  side  with  frontage  of 
1,500  feet  on  lake  shore  and  within  1% 
miles  of  Keuka  College.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, advanced  age  of  owner.  There  are 
several  cottage  sites  on  the  lake  shore. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  R.  F.  Sco- ' 
field,  owner  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OP   MIDDLESEX 
Population  1,122 

No.  1307. —  Farm  of  124  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Rushville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  23, 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  670  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam,  some  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  timber,  15.  All  tillable 
except  woodland.  Fruit,  apples,  125 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  beans, 
wheat,  barley,  hay,  oats,  alfalfa,  etc. 
Fences,  woven  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  32x100;  barn,  34x84; 
hen  house;  new  hog  pen,  etc.    Watered 
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by  well,  spring  and  creek,  piped  to 
bam  and  house.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price, 
$13,000.  Terms,  one-third  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage  at  6%. 
Address  Wm.  H.  Savage,  owner.  Rush- 
viUe,  y.  y.  There  is  a  natural  gas  well 
on  f arin,  which  furnishes  light  and  heat. 

No.  1308. —  Farm  of  35  acres,  located 
4^  miles  from  Rushville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
way  station;  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Ry.;  %  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
Union  church.  Highway,  level.  Canan- 
daigua  14  miles  distant,  population 
7,217,  reached  by  highway  and  boat  on 


Canandaigua  Lake.  Altitude,  1,000  feet 
Nature  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
6;  in  pasture,  4;  acres  tillable,  30. 
Fruit,  235  apple,  ^  acre  raspberries,  250 
peach,  30  pear,  75  sour  cherry,  3j0 
quince  trees  and  11  acres  vineyard,  in 
good  condition.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
oats  and  corn.  House,  6  rooms;  small 
drying  house.  Barn,  20x30;  hen  house. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  bistem; 
bams,  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  desires  larger  farm. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance, 
5%.  Address  John  Sheehan,  owner, 
R.  D.  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  or  Church  A 
Church,  agents,  Canandaigua,  N.  V. 
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FIRST  SESSION 
Tuesday,  December  15,  7.30  p.  m. 

Tho  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Breeders'  Association 
and  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association  was  called  to 
order  by  President  H.  C.  Elwood,  of  the  Dairymen's  Association, 
who  said: 

We  have  with  us,  as  is  usual,  one  good  soul  who  will  give  us,  I 
know,  a  most  hearty  welcome  on  our  visit  to  Rochester,  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  He,  his  agent,  and  other  interested  societies  have 
been  most  kind  to  us,  and  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
Major  Edgerton. 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME  ON  BEHALF  OF  CITT 

HiBAM  H.  Edgerton,  Mayor  of  Rochester 

This  title  of  "  Major  "  that  your  chairman  has  just  given  me  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  that  was  told  by  a  former  resident  of 
Rochester.  He  said  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  all  the 
titled  people  in  the  world  lived  in  Europe,  but  that  was  a  great 
mistake;  that  there  were  more  titled  people  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  —  in  fact,  most  everybody  had 
titles.  He  said  at  home  they  called  him  ^'  Fatty."  He  traveled 
South  at  one  time  and  people  called  him  ''  Captain,"  and  in 
Richmond  they  called  him  "  Colonel."  In  New  Orleans  people 
called  him  "  General."  He  said  he  was  walking  along  the  streets 
in  Galveston  and  a  man  said  to  him,  "  My  God,  is  this  you  ? " 
(Laughter.) 

I  am  not  breeding  anything  just  at  present,  except,  possibly, 
it  may  be  trouble.  And  the  worthy  secretary  of  our  great 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  is  an  orator  of  renown,  I  believe 
would  give  me  a  certificate  which  would  probably  entitle  me  to 
a  gold  medal  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  breeders  of  trouble  that 
could  be  found. 

Among  the  many  names  that  Rochester  has  is  that  of  Conven- 
tion City,  and  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  my  practice  as  well  as  my  pleasure  to  meet  and  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship,  and  the  welcome  and  greetings  of  my  fellow 
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citizens,  in  gatherings  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that  I  am  not  a 
breeder  of  any  kind  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  my  interest  in 
what  you  stand  for  and  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  and  in  my 
feeble  way  I  want  to  help  all  I  can. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  here  in  Rochester  that  probably 
you  all  have  heard  of,  and  that  is  our  annual  exposition.  It  is 
growing  to  be  a  great  exposition,  and  I  hope  At  the  coming  one 
this  fall  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  an  exhibit  of  your  fine 
stock  of  all  kinds  —  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and  I  want  to  invite 
you  all  to  come  and  help  us  make  this  a  show  almost  equal  to  the 
one  held  in  Syracuse. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  at  length ;  I  simply  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  you  the  greeting  of  our  city.  Most  of  you  know  all  about 
our  city,  and  if  I  should  talk  too  much  about  it  you  might  think 
I  was  prejudiced,  but  I  am  not  I  want  to  extend  to  you  again 
the  heartiest  greeting  possible,  and  the  wish  that  your  convention 
here  will  be  productive  of  good  results,  that  your  visit  will  be 
pleasant,  and  that  you  will  carry  away  with  you  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  your  visit. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Chaibman:  The  next  on  the  program  is  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  Mr.  Woodward,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 
I  believe  that  a  city  that  has  a  dead  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
a  dead  city.  Rochester  is  absolutely  a  live  wire,  and  her  chamber 
is  just  as  alive.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Woodward. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  ON  BEHALF  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Roland  B.  Woodwabd,  Secbetaby 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Commissioner  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
sure  you  know,  without  my  telling  you,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  myself  to  be  here  to  have  you  believe 
that  you  are  welcome  to  Rochester.  Wo  have  been  telling  you 
for  some  time  that  you  would  be  welcome  to  Rochester,  and  we 
are  here  merely  to  carry  out  the  courteous  invitation  of  your 
officers  and  to  reassure  you  of  your  welcome;  and  that  welcome 
is  a  great  deal  warmer  than  the  weather  outside  would  indicate. 
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We  are  glad  you  are  here,  not  because  you  are  merely  a  conven- 
tion of  strangers  meeting  here,  and  not  because  we  merely  want 
people  to  come  to  the  city  for  any  pecuniary  benefit  to  us ;  but  we 
are  especially  glad  you  are  here  because  you  represent  an  educa- 
tional force.  Yours  is  the  type  of  meeting  that  we  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  encourage,  and  your  coming  here  is  in  unique  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  city  and  with  the  character  of  its  en- 
vironment. We  are  getting  back  more  and  more  to  the  funda- 
mentals and  the  essentials  of  life,  and  Rochester  is  a  place  that 
does  not  put  up  with  tawdry,  superficial  and  worthless  things. 
And  you,  gentlemen,  can  make  a  great  contribution  to  the  progress 
and  the  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  this  section.  So  we  are 
glad  you  are  meeting  here,  and  we  hope  you  will  find  your  meet- 
ing here  so  pleasant  and  profitable  that  you  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  here,  and  come  again  and  again,  in  order  that  Rochester  and 
this  valley  may  find  in  your  meetings  increasing  profit. 

You  are  not  here  for  sight  seeing.  Some  of  you  are  here  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  in  some  years  at  least,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  give  you  a  welcome  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rooms  and  to  the  use  of  its  lunch  room  and  other  facilities. 
If  you  are  interested  in  boards  of  trade  or  dhambers  of  com- 
merce at  home,  we  may  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  with  you  —  to 
swap  some  things  to  our  mutual  benefit.  And  tonight  I  can 
merely  reiterate  our  invitation,  and  to  tell  you  that  1,750  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  extend  to  you,  through  me,  a 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  business  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  city,  and  we  hope  you  will  find  it  so  pleasant  and  profitable 
in  this  meeting  that  neither  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  or  any- 
thing else  will  prevent  your  coming  in  force  next  year,  with  the 
exhibits  we  would  like  so  much  to  see. 

RESPONSE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

H.  C.  Elwood,  President 

Mayor  Edgerton,  and  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  It  is  a  pleasurable  duty  to  reply  to 
your  words  of  welcome  to-night  to  our  Association.  When  your 
live-wire  body,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  —  bearing  credentials 
from  the  executive  officer  of  this  city  —  extended  to  us  a  cordial 
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invitation  to  visit  Rochester,  we  knew  that  when  the  time  came, 
the  glad  hand  of  fellowship  would  be  extended  to  all,  and  that 
everything  within  your  power  would  be  done  to  make  our  stay 
within  your  portals  a  helpful  and  pleasant  one.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  assuring  His  Honor,  and  through  him  the  City  of 
Rochester,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  oflicers  have 
been  most  active  in  helping  us  to  perfect  our  arrangements  for 
this  convention. 

Circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control  caused  us,  almost  at 
the  last  moment,  to  radically-  change  our  general  plans.  Our 
original  plan  called  for  the  largest,  and  what  we  hoped  would  be 
the  best  convention  ever  held  by  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's 
Association.  Owing  to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  the  em- 
bargo placed  by  the  federal  and  state  government  upon  cattle  and 
the  shipment  of  same,  we  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  we 
could  have  no  cattle  to  exhibit  in  your  splendid  exposition 
buildings. 

Our  tentative  plans  provided  for,  and  the  enrollment  of  ex- 
hibitors gave  positive  assurance,  that  beyond  a  doubt'  we  would 
have  held  the  largest  cattle  sale  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  ever 
held  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hastings  of  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  a 
most  thoroughly  competent  man  in  this  work,  would  have  had 
charge  of  it. 

As  we  had  advertised  to  our  prospective  exhibitors  that  the 
cattle  sale  and  show  would  take  place,  we  felt  that  it  would  be 
only  wise  and  just,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  to  call  off  all 
exhibitions,  as  we  could  not  hope  with  our  exhibitors  to  fill  the 
large  space  which  is  available  at  your  park.  Consequently,  the 
officers  of  our  association,  at  a  special  meeting,  decided  to  hold 
our  sessions  at  the  Seneca  Hotel  and  wait  another  year  for  an 
exhibition  such  as  we  believe  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association  and 
its  allied  interests. 

It  seems  opportune  at  this  time  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  few  years  the  scope  of  work  properly  fathered  by  the  parent 
organization,  under  the  general  term  of  agricultural  interests,  as 
embodied  in  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association,  has 
caused  us  to  call  our  conventions  in  larger  cities  than  formerly. 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  believe  our  coming  to  Rochester^  the 
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largest  city  in  which  any  of  our  annual  meetings  have  ever  been 
held,  has  proven  a  success.  The  facilities"  of  every  nature  are 
ample,  and  the  ease  with  which  one  can  reach  your  doors,  all  con- 
tribute to  an  instructive  and  beneficial  visit. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  people  of  your  good  city  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  general  exposition  such  as  we  had 
planned,  for  their  own  instruction.  Had  we  been  able  to  have 
tlie  cattle,  a  model  working  creamery  and  cheese  factory,  I  am 
sure  that  the  citizens  of  your  city  would  have  been  benefited  in 
knowing  the  "  whys  and  wherefores."  The  subject  of  milk  as  a 
food  product,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  the  present  time. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  planned,  but  our  plans  in  part  fell 
through,  and  I  ask  all  who  are  with  us  to-night  and  who  may 
attend  the  next  two  days'  sessions,  to  turn  in  and  help  the  officers 
and  the  association  to  make  this  what  we  want  it  to  be  —  the  best 
meeting  we  have  had  up  to  date  and  hope  for  in  the  future. 

RESPONSE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  STATE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Calvin  J.  Huson,  Pbesidbnt 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Secretary:  I  regret  that  there  should  be 
any  apparent  misunderstanding,  at  the  outset  of  this  meeting, 
between  the  President  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  and  our  good 
mayor  as  to  the  title  to  which  he  is  entitled  here  in  Rochester. 
Mr.  Elwood  insisted  upon  addressing  him  as  "  Major."  Mr.  El- 
wood,  you  know,  lives  in  Buffalo,  and  I  don't  believe  any  man, 
unless  he  lives  in  Buffalo,  would  think  of  giving  Mayor  Edgerton 
a  title  like  that.  Those  of  us  who  live  nearer  Rochester  know 
that  he  is  entitled  at  least  to  the  title  of  "  Major-General."  If 
there  is  any  man  up  in  Buffalo  who  does  not  think  that  is  so,  let 
him  come  down  here  and  run  for  mayor  against  him,  and  he  will 
find  out  that  he  is  entitled  to  at  least  that  title.     (Laughter.) 

For  my  part,  I  am  glad  to  get  back  to  Rochester  again,  for  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  the  State  Breeders'  Association  has  met 
in  this  hospitable  city.  We  held  our  annual  meeting  here  last 
February;  and  the  welcome  was  so  cordial,  the  arrangements  were 
so  complete,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  so  well,  that  we  were  glad 
to  come  back  here  again  and  bring  the  Dairymen's  Association 
with  us.     There  has  been  some  fear  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
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members  of  tlie  Breeders'  Association  that  we  might  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  Dairymen's  Association  but  we  were  here  on  the  ground 
first  and  we  are  going  to  look  out  and  take  care  of  that. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Mayor  attends  all  of  these  gatherings 
and  extends  words  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  his  great  city.  We 
have  called  upon  him  to  do  it  very  frequently.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent when  he  has  done  it  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  can 
testify  tonight  that  he  does  it  more  cordially  and  more  gracefully 
as  time  goes  on. 

Secretary  Woodward  said  that  we  were  not  here  for  sight- 
seeing ;  nor  are  we  here  simply  as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  although 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  all  of  us  to  meet  here  for  the  purpose  of  renew- 
ing pleasant  acquaintances  and  friendships.  There  is  a  more 
serious  purpose  behind  both  of  these  great  organizations,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  meet  together  in  joint  convention. 
They  are  the  only  real  state  organizations  representing  our  animal 
husbandry  interests.  And  members  of  these  organizations,  I 
fear,  do  not  always  appreciate  to  the  full  the  importance  of  the 
animal  husbandry  interests  of  the  great  state  of  New  York.  Why, 
the  farmers  and  breeders  of  this  state  have  invested  in  their 
horses,  their  cattle,  their  swine,  and  their  sheep,  more  than  $200,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  an  interest  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state !  While  our  animal 
husbandry  interests  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  are  here 
to  consider  ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  be  advanced  — 
by  which  we  may  do  something  to  promote  the  particular  line  of 
breeding  in  which  we  are  interested.  And  this  is  an  opportune 
time,  I  think,  when  these  two  organizations  should  meet  together, 
for  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  greater  questions  to 
be  considered,  when  there  were  greater  issues  to  be*  determined, 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  important  that  we  should  con- 
sider these  great  questions,  many  of  which  will  come  before  the 
legislature  for  solution  at  the  approaching  session.  It  is  import- 
ant that  these  organizations  should  consider  these  questions  and 
be  represented  before  legislative  committees,  and  before  the  legis- 
lature, in  the  consideration  of  them. 

Since  the  Dairymen's  Association  met  before,  we  have  in  force 
in  the  state  of  New  York  what  is  known  as  the  Sanitary  Milk 
Code,  an  entirely  new  proposition  under  which  milk  must  be 
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produced  and  marketed  at  the  present  time  by  the  dairymen  of 
the  state.  Questions  will  arise  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  present 
regulations  on  that  subject^  and  it  is  important,  I  say^^  that  the 
producers  of  milk  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  vc^hat  the 
policy  of  the  state  shall  be  upon  that  subject.  We  all  agree  that 
we  should  produce  good  milk,  healthful  milk,  but  we  are  equally 
interested  in  having  the  policy  of  the  state  so  shaped  that  men 
can  produce  milk  under  reasonable  conditions  and  restrictions, 
and  at  a  profit  to  themselves.  For  what  does  it  avail,  with  all  the 
investment  of  labor  that  is  put  into  the  production  of  milk  in  the 
state,  if  conditions  are  such  that  the  small  producer,  particularly, 
is  unable  to  produce  his  product  and  put  it  upon  the  market  at 
such  a  price  as  will  afford  him  a  fair  degree  of  profit  for  the 
capital  invested  and  the  labor  involved? 

The  breeders  of  the  state  have  been  suffering  considerable  in- 
convenience, and  many  of  them  considerable  loss,  growing  out 
of  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Mr.  Elwood  told  you 
something  of  the  plans  which  were  in  mind  for  the  meeting  here 
in  this  city,  that  have  been  prevented  by  reason  of  the  quarantine 
necessitated  by  the  outbreak  of  this  foot  disease.  I  thought  at  first 
he  was  going  to  charge  it  against  me  because  I  happened  to  be 
the  instrument  through  which  the  quarantine  was  established. 
But  while  it  may  have  subjected  all  of  you  to  inconvenience,  and 
some  of  you  actual  loss,  I  think  the  great  body  of  stock-owners 
in  this  state  have  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  situation  —  have 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  rigid  rules  and  regulations  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  before  it  obtained  such  a  foothold  as  would  threaten 
the  destruction  of,  or  serious  injury  to,  the  animal  husbandry 
interests  of  the  state. 

I  say  we  are  glad  to  get  back  to  Rochester  again.  We  always 
have  good  meetings  here  in  Rochester;  we  always  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  people,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here  amid  these 
pleasant  surroundings.  And  I  do  not  know,  after  all,  but  that 
it  were  better  we  should  meet  here  in  this  room  and  consider  the 
questions  that  are  so  serious,  and  so  important,  rather  than  the 
other  plan  that  we  failed  to  carry  out,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  stated.  •  But  I  hope  with  Mr.  Elwood,  that  another  year 
this  pretentious  plan  which  the  Dairymen's  Association  has  evolved 
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can  be  carried  out  here  in  Rochester,  and  that  it  may  result  in  the 
good  that  he  contemplated. 

Dr.  Williams  is  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  the  very  important 
subject,  "  Sterility  and  Abortion."  We  had  some  diflSculty  in  ar- 
ranging a  program  that  would  interest  all  of  the  members  of  both 
organizations.  We  think  we  have  succeeded  quite  well.  We  will 
have  a  discussion  to-morrow  on  "  The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease," 
led  by  Dr.  Claris  of  Buffalo,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  quarantine  regulations  in  the  state,  west  of  Syracuse, 
We  are  to  have  an  address  by  Mr.  CoUingwood  on  the  "  Troubles 
of  the  Small  Breeder,"  and  an  address  on  "  Sheep  Husbandry  " 
by  Joe  Wing,  whom  you  all  know  and  like  to  hear.  I  know  that 
these  sessions  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  of  us.  I  know 
when  we  meet  in  a  city  like  this,  where  there  are  so  many  attrac- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  a  little  diflScult  for  us  to  get  together 
promptly ;  but  if  we  are  to  make  this  meeting  the  success  it  ought 
to  be,  every  member  who  is  interested  in  the  success  of  these  two 
organizations  ought  to  be  present  very  promptly  at  every  session 
of  the  meeting. 

I  thank  you. 

Mayor  Edgerton  :  May  I  say  one  or  two  words  more  before 
I  leave?  In  supplementing, the  invitation  for  you  to  come  again, 
I  want  to  say  that  Rochester  has  one  of  the  finest  exposition  parks 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  On  that  exposition  ground  we  have 
an  assembly  hall  which  will  seat  1,300  people.  We  also  have 
three  connected  buildings  containing  8S,000  square  feet  of  floor 
surface  —  one  30,000,  one  44,000,  and  one  11,000.  All  of  these 
may  be  used  by  your  associations  at  any  time  you  wish  to  come 
here.  And  you  will  fi«id  every  accommodation  in  Rochester  that 
you  can  in  any  other  city  in  this  country,  and  always  a  hearty, 
cordial  greeting. 

Chairman:  The  appointment  of  committees  will  be  read  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  opening  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen's  Association.  Commissioner  Huson,  President  of  the 
New  York  Breeders',  will  announce  his  committees  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Huson  :  Under  the  by-laws,  there  are  two  standing  com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  —  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  one 
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on  auditing  the  treasurer's  accounts.  I  name  as  the  Committee 
on  Kesolutions,  Mr.  S.  Brown  Richardson,  Chairman;  Prof.  H. 
H.  Wing ;  E.  S.  Akin ;  W.  G.  Markham,  and  H.  B.  Haarpending : 
and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  George  E.  Peer 
and  Mr.  Harry  S.  Gail.  Under  the  by-laws,  all  resolutions  in- 
tended for  consideration  by  the  Breeders'  Association  are  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Eesolution,  without  debate. 

Chaieman  :  The  banquet  will  be  held  to-morrow  evening,  and  ' 
tickets  may  be  obtained  either  from  Secretary  Griffith  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen's,  or  Secretary  Brown  of  the  Breeders' 
at  $2  each.  The  banquet  will  be  held  in  this  room  at  seven  o'clock 
to-morrow  night.  It  will  not  be  confined  to  members;  members 
are  requested  to  invite  all  they  choose. 

Chairman:  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
W.  L.  Williams. 

STERILITY  AND  ABORTION 

De.  W.  L.  Williams,  Cobnell  TJniveesity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  breeders  have  been  concerned  for  many  years  in  the 
losses  due  to  abortion.  The  occurrence  has  been  so  frequent, 
and  at  times  so  many  abortions  have  taken  place  in  a  short  time  in 
one  herd  or  community,  that  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  disease. 
In  the  popular  mind  it  has  occupied  the  unique  position  of  an 
important  disease  with  but  a  single  symptom  —  the  death  and 
expulsion  from  the  uterus  of  an  immature  fetus. 

Each  disease  has  more  than  one  symptom  or  sign  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  need  to  differentiate  between  the  infection  of  contagious 
abortion  and  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  infection.  We  have 
defined  contagious  abortion  (Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  1911-1912,  page  79)  as,  "A  widespread, 
highly  distinctive,  chronic  infection  which  expresses  itself  by  a 
variety  of  symptoms,  four  of  which  stand  out  prominently."  The 
four  prominent  symptoms  mentioned  are  abortion,  premature 
birth,  metritis  with  retained  afterbirth  and  sterility. 

Every  cattle  breeder  of  experience  recognizes  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation between  these  four  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently  remarks 
that  abortion  is  frequently  associated  with  premature  birth,  re- 
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tained  afterbirth  and  sterility,  but  he  too  often  fails  to  link  them 
together  as  a  chain  of  symptoms  due  to  a  single  causa    Se  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  a  heifer  or  cqw  temporarily  sterile  and  re- 
quiring repeated  service  by  the  bull,  is  very  liable  to  abort  after 
she  has  conceived  and  he  knows  that  many  cows  after  they  have 
aborted  once,  do  not  readily  breed,  but  he  views  these  phenomena 
as  coincidences  rather  than  as  consequences,  and  symptoms  of  a 
common  cause.    So  he  observes  that  after  aborting,  a  cow  is  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  retained  afterbirth  but  fails  to  note  that  the 
same  infection  or  disease  in  the  uterus  may  cause  retained  after- 
birth in  cases  of  premature  birth  or  of  birth  at  full  term. 

It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  that  breeders  and  dairymen 
have  come  to  regard  the  phenomenon  of  abortion  as  the  sole 
measure  of  importance  of  this  disease.  The  abortion  is  really  a 
minor  phase.  The  retained  afterbirth  with  the  serious  and  often 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  uterus  which  causes  it,  the  frequent 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  with  a  filthy,  repulsive  dis- 
charge of  pus,  the  frequent  sterility,  the  loss  of  milk — all  con- 
spire to  cause  losses,  which  combined,  or  even  some  of  them  alone, 
outweigh  the  loss  to  the  owner  through  the  mere  death  of  the 
fetus. 

If  we  are  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  disease  aright,  we 
must  take  the  broader  view  and  include  the  four  symptoms  named, 
along  with  others  of  less  frequency,  as  indicating  one  disease 
capable  of  inducing  many  symptoms.  We  are  not  claiming,  how- 
ever, that  each  of  these  symptoms  is  always  referable  to  a  single 
disease.  We  do  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tlie  cases 
of  sterility,  abortion,  premature  birth  and  retained  afterbirth  are 
due  to  a  common  cause  which  has  unfortunately  come  to  be  desig- 
nated as  contagious  abortion. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  infection  and 
can  be  none  until  there  is  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  symp- 
toms which  indicate  its  presence.  Even  those  who  accept  the  phe- 
nomenon of  abortion  as  the  sole  and  only  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  disease  are  not  at  all  agreed.  One  may  say  there 
must  be  four  or  five  abortions  in  a  herd,  another  ten  or  fifteen  in 
rapid  succession  before  it  can  be  called  contagious,  before  it  can 
be  a  diseasa    Even  then  they  may  fail  to  see  the  abortions  and 
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make  their  count.  Prior  to  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  little 
fetus  usually  disappears  unseen,  the  cow  is  again  in  heat  and  is 
said  to  be  sterile.  And  in  the  later  days  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
mature  calf  is  expelled  dead  and  the  death  has  been  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  that  of  the  six  or  seven  months  fetus,  the  abortion 
is  not  recognized.  So  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  many  abortions 
in  a  herd  which  pass  unseen.  Even  with  the  narrowest  view,  few 
herds  of  twenty-five  or  more  cows  escape  for  many  successive 
years  notable  devastation  from  abortion. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  broader  view  and  recognize  as»  symp- 
toms of  equal  significance,  abortion,  sterility,  premature  birth, 
and  retained  afterbirth,  we  must  at  once  include  in  the  infected 
list  practically  all  herds  of  size,  and  recognize  the  infection  as  con- 
stant in  the  herd. 

Recently  investigators  have  resorted  to  what  are  known  as  the 
agglutination  and  complement-fixation  tests  of  the  blood  of  sus- 
pected cattle  with  cultures  of  the  bacillus  described  by  Professor 
Bang  and  generally  accepted  as  the  essential  cause  of  abortion. 
In  our  investigations,  we  have,  according  to  this  test,  recognized 
the  infection  in  each  herd  yet  tested  and  in  a  majority  of  adult 
animals.  We  have  found  the  blood  reacting  in  some  young  calves 
in  each  herd  where  tested  and  in  some  herds  where  the  calves  had 
scours  and  pneumonia,  many  of  those  between  fifteen  and  one 
hundred  days  old  have  reacted  strongly.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that 
the  blood  of  heifers  reacts  sharply  within  a  few  days  after 
having  been  first  served  by  a  bull,  and  thereafter,  if  regularly 
tested,  will  react  frequently,  sometimes  constantly,  even  though 
appearing  healthy.  So  if  we  accept  this  means  of  diagnosis,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  infection  is  essentially  universal. 

If  we  accept  this  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  most  animals 
the  infection  may  be  present  without  causing  visible  disease.  It 
has  been  shown  by  some  that  the  organism  frequently  occurs  in 
the  milk  but  thus  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  it  damages 
either  the  udder  or  the  milk,  but  its  presence  in  the  milk  may  be 
one  cause  of  scours  and  pneumonia  in  calves.  If  this  be  true,  the 
organism  may  live  in  the  intestines  or  in  the  lungs  and  even  there 
perhaps  not  always  cause  disease.  We  possess  important  evidence 
that  except  in  yoimg  calves   the   organism  may  cause  serious 
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disease  only  when  it  exists  extensively  in  the  genital  organs  them- 
selves, especially  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

How  and  when  the  infection  enters  the  uterine  cavity  is  not 
yet  agreed.  Some  say  the  infection  may  enter  the  uterus  through 
the  vagina  at  the  time  of  copulation  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
during  pregnancy.  Others  insist  that  the  infection  is  usually 
taken  in  during  pr^nancy  through  the  mouth  with  food  or  water 
and  conveyed  through  the  blood  or  lymph  to  the  uterus. 

We  have  for  several  years  contended  —  and  our  investigations 
have  thus  far  ably  supported  our  view  —  that  the  disease,  the  abor- 
tion, sterility,  premature  birth,  retained  afterbirth,  etc,  can  only 
be  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the^  uterine  cavity  or  the  other 
essential  organs  of  generation.  We  further  hold  that  the  invasion 
must  needs  occur  prior  to  copulation,  during  that  act  or  soon 
thereafter,  before  the  uterus  has  become  sealed.  Normally  the 
uterus  is  sealed  at  thirty  to  sixty  days  after  conception  and  all 
communication  with  the  exteri^n*  through  the  vagina  apparently 
ceases.     (Illustrated  with  lantern  slide  showing  uterine  seal.) 

Based  upon  this  belief,  it  is  reasoned  that  the  infection  fre- 
quently exists  in  the  uterine  cavity  long  before  copulation  and  i^^ 
sufficiently  virulent  or  voluminous  to  prevent  conception,  and  thus 
causes  either  temporary  or  permanent  sterility.  After  repeated 
copulation,  conception  may  finally  occur,  but  the  infection  may 
yet  be  present  and  later  multiply  to  cause  abortion,  or  weaker  in 
character,  does  not  kill  the  fetus  but  causes  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  in  a  manner  to  lead  to  the  early  expulsion  of  the  living 
fetus  as  a  premature  birth.  If  the  infection  is  still  less  power- 
ful, though  causing  disease  of  the  uterus,  the  pregnancy  may  con- 
tinue for  the  normal  period,  the  mature  calf  be  expelled  appar- 
ently well,  and  the  afterbirth  be  retained. 

These  varying  views  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  prevention  or  cure.  The  teaching  by  many  that  the 
infection  may  enter  the  uterus  at  any  time  in  pregnancy  and  cause 
abortion  or  other  disaster  has  led  breeders  to  believe  that  abortion, 
even  after  the  infection  is  present  in  a  large  amount  in  the  uterus, 
can  be  cured.  If  the  organism  of  contagious  abortion  can  be  eaten 
in  food,  absorlied  from  the  intestines  and  carried  by  the  blood  into 
the  space  between  the  uterus  and  afterbirth  where  the  blood  itself 
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does  not  go,  as  asserted  by  many,  then  it  has  been  reasoned  that 
various  drugs  may  be  carried  to  the  same  neutral  cavity  and 
miraculously  disinfect  the  great  masses  of  infective  material.  We 
have  observed  upon  the  killing  floor  of  abattoirs,  literally  gallons 
of  the  substance  known  as  abortion  exudate,  in  which  the  Bang 
organism  usually  is  present  in  great  abundance.  Some  believe 
that  if  they  inject  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  beneath  the  skin 
of  a  pregnant  cow,  it  will  go  forthwith  to  the  uterine  cavity  and 
kill  the  bacilli  hidden  away  in  the  gallons  of  exudate.  It  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  a  particle  of  any  drug  given  a  pregnant  ani- 
mal has  ever  entered  this  space.  But  if  all  the  carbolic  acid  in- 
jected beneath  the  skin  in  the  usual  manner  were  thrown  into  this 
cavity,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  it  would  not  suffice  to  disinfect 
1  per  cent,  of  the  infected  mass.  If  the  exudate  were  all  gathered 
from  a  diseased  uterus  into  a  convenient  receptacle  and  carbolic 
acid  were  added  to  it  to  disinfect,  it  would  require  probably  a 
pound  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid  to  serve  the  purpose,  but  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  by  the  popular  method  1/1000  of  a  grain 
reaches  the  part. 

The  same  holds  true  of  other  drugs.  We  are  frequently  asked 
regarding  methylene  blue.  We  have  watched  its  use  with  in- 
terest and  hope  to  watch  it  more.  As  yet  we  have  neither  ob- 
served, nor  gathered  from  the  recorded  observations  of  others,  any 
ground  for  hope  from  that  drug.  This  is  a  day  of  vaccines  and 
immunization  and  this  disease  would  be  wholly  out  of  fashion  if 
not  adorned  with  some  form  of  vaccine,  bacterine,  curative  or 
preventive  serum.  (Illustrated  with  lantern  slide  chart  of  ex- 
periment with  "  abortion  bacterin  "  upon  eighteen  heifers  in  first 
pregnancy,  in  a  herd  where  abortion  is  severe  in  heifers.  Three 
heifers  [17  per  cent.]  were  sterile  or  aborted  unseen  [pregnancy 
had  been  diagnosed  by  rectal  examination].  Eight  [44  per  cent.] 
were  known  to  have  aborted.  Two  [11  per  cent]  calved  pre- 
maturely and  five  [28  per  cent.]  calved  at  about  the  normal 
period.  Two  of  the  heifers  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  disease. 
The  eleven  heifers  which  failed  to  produce  living  calves  during 
the  first  breeding  year,  produced  altogether  twelve  calves  during 
the  two  succeeding  years.  In  this  number  was  one  pair  of  twins 
so  that  in  the  second  and  third  breeding  years  this  group  averaged 
one  birth  per  year  for  each  two  cows.     The  seven  heifers  which 
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gave  birth  to  living  calves  from  first  pregnancy,  produced  eight 
living  calves  from  second  and  third  pregnancies.) 

We  have  observed  their  use  by  others  and  have  tried  them  ex- 
perimentally.  We  expected  no  benefit  from  their  use  and  our  ex- 
pectations were  fully  realized.  According  to  our  studies,  the 
infection  may  invade  the  body  of  the  new-bom  calf,  and  vacillate 
in  intensity  from  week  to  week,  month  to  month  and  year  to  year, 
finally  dying  when  the  carcass  of  the  aged  cow  is  destroyed.  The 
disease  itself  induces  no  valuable  immunity  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  hope  that  any  serum,  made  along  present  lines,  can  either 
cure  or  prevent  its  ravages. 

The  entrance  into  the  consideration  of  this  disease  of  the 
theory  of  immunity  has  been  very  unfortunate.  It  is  a  paradoZi 
Most  breeders  think  that  they  believe  that  because  a  cow  has  once 
aborted,  she  is  less  likely  to  abort  again,  and  yet  every  breeder 
knows  very  well"  that  he  does  not  believe  any  such  thing.  If  a 
breeder  really  believed  such  a  thing,  he  would  mark  up  his  price 
on  a  cow  every  time  she  aborted,  calved  prematurely  or  had 
retained  afterbirth,  and  would  boldly  tell  a  prospective  buyer  that 
the  aborter  had  increased  in  value  anywhere  from  50  per  cent*  to 
100  per  cent,  because  she  had  aborted  so  much  that  she  had  become 
immune.  If  the  breeder  really  believed  in  the  vaunted  immunity 
he  would  rarely  think  of  parting  with  an  aborter.  The  theory  is 
absurd.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  vicarious  immunity ;  that  is, 
because  an  unborn  calf  has  died  from  this  infection,  the  mother 
of  the  calf,  or  a  prospectus  fetus  of  that  mother,  is  to  be  immune. 

Our  data  show  with  great  emphasis  that  abortion,  sterility  and 
retained  afterbirth  do  not  induce  immunity,  but  lower  the  vitality 
of  the  animal,  and,  unless  successfully  handled,  tend  constantly 
to  render  the  animal  more  vulnerable.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
rlata  show  that  a  virgin  heifer  which  conceives  at  her  first  copu- 
lation, carries  a  calf  for  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
calves  promptly  and  the  afterbirth  comes  away  in  an  hour  or  two, 
j's  bred  again,  conceives  at  the  first  sen'^ice  and  again  calves  natu- 
rally, has  a  far  higher  immunity  for  her  third  pregnancy  than 
the  heifer  that  has  required  three  or  four  services  before  she  has 
conceived  either  her  first  or  second  time  and  each  time  has 
suffered  from  abortion,  premature  birth  or  retained  afterbirth. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  a  heifer  which  has  aborted  during  her 
first  pregnancy  is  less  liable  to  abort  during  her  second  preg- 
nancy. Of  course  this  is  so  because  her  liability  to  abort  in  her 
first  pregnancy  is  not  a  liability  at  all  but  simply  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  positive  and  there  can  be  no  superlative.  She  cannot 
be  more  liable  to  abort  in  her  second  pregnancy  because  she  can 
only  abort  once  for  one  pregnancy.  Abortion  is  preeminently  an 
infection  of  the  young.  (Lantern  slide  chart  shown,  illustrating 
abortion  rate  in  herd  for  ten  years  with  38  per  cent,  of  abortions 
in  first  pregnancy,  12  per  cent,  in  second  and  3  per  cent  in  third 
and  later  pregnancies.)  A  heifer  is  more  likely  to  abort  in  her 
first  than  in  her  second  pregnancy  but  the  heifer  which  has 
aborted  or  had  retained  placenta  from  her  first  pregnancy,  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  sterile,  to  abort,  or  to  have  retained  afterbirth 
her  second  breeding  year  than  is  the  heifer  which  has  bred 
readily  and  normally  her  first  year. 

Any  kind  of  doctoring  may  be  followed  ty  a  temporary  decre&se 
or  cessation  of  abortion  but  that  is  no  test.  Usually  after  a  storm 
of  abortion,  the  virulence  abates ;  many  of  the  cows  in  a  herd  are 
sterile  and  naturally  could  not  abort.  Sometimes  the  disease 
expresses  itself  for  a  time  chiefly  in  the  form  of  premature  birth 
and  retained  afterbirth.  Certainly  that  is  not  a  cure,  nor  even 
a  great  amelioration. 

We  have  long  held  that  once  impregnation  has  occurred  and 
the  uterus  is  sealed,  the  fate  of  the  contained  fetus  i«  sealed.  If 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  clean,  is  free  from  infection,  the  preg- 
nancy will  endure  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days;  a  living 
healthy,  vigorous  calf  will  be  expelled  promptly  when  labor  sets 
in;  the  afterbirth  will  follow  the  birth  within  an  hour  or  two, 
and  the  birth  will  be  followed  by  no  discharge  from  the  genital 
organs.  If  the  sealed  uterus  contains  the  abortion  infection,  the 
cow  may  abort,  calve  prematurely,  have  retained  afterbirth  or  do 
almost  anything  but  please  the  owner.  If  the  uterine  cavity  is 
healthy  when  sealed,  the  pregnant  cow  may  slip  or  fall,  may  be 
gored  by  other  cows,  may  be  tumbled  about  in  any  and  all  ways, 
may  be  given  poor  food  and  bad  water,  but  she  will  be  reasonably 
sure,  if  she  herself  lives  through  the  ordeal,  to  drop  a  healthy 
calf.     If  her  uterus  contains  the  infection  of  abortion,  a  slight 
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slip  or  fall,  a  jump  while  at  play,  a  drink  of  cold  water,  a  fright 
from  a  rat,  may  be  followed  by  abortion  —  perhaps  they  even 
contribute  towards  it. 

After  attempting  in  vain  to  cure  the  abortion  infection  in 
already  pregnant  cows,  numerous  investigators  have  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  an  immunity  in  heifers  and 
cows  prior  to  impregnation.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  resorted 
to  artificial  infection  with  the  Bang  organism.  They  fail  to 
take  into  account  that  many  heifer  calves  when  but  a  few  days 
old  become  seriously  infected  with  the  Bang  organism,  and  yet, 
according  to  our  investigations,  this  experience  not  only  affords 
no  immunity  but  it  rather  appears  to  render  the  animal  more 
vulnerable  to  attack,  whether  measured  by  abortion  alone  or  with 
the  addition  of  sterility,  premature  birth  and  retained  afterbirth 
In  estimating  the  value  of  a  curative  or  preventive  remedy,  we 
must  measure  its  ability  to  eliminate,  control,  cure  or  in  some  way 
decrease  the  losses  from  any  and  all  phenomena  expressive  of  the 
activity  of  the  malady  under  consideration.  Any  remedy 
capable  of  controlling  or  repressing  any  one  of  the  prominent 
symptoms  must  necessarily  affect  in  like  measure  all  the  symptoms. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  such  remedy.  We  have 
no  known  methods  for  curing  abortion  in  pregnant  cows.  We 
have  no  cheap,  rapid  or  certain  method  for  eliminating  the  infec- 
tion from  a  herd.  In  order  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  such 
a  remedy,  various  concerns  place  upon  the  market  allied  reme- 
dies, which,  they  assure  breeders,  will  cure  abortion;  and  the 
breeder  in  his  distress  buys. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  only  the  dark  side  of  the  problem,  and 
naturally  the  breeder  listens  for  some  note  of'  hope,  some  word  of 
encouragement.  The  older  breeder  remarks  that  fifty  years  ago, 
as  a  boy,  he  saw  little  herds  of  cows,  not  at  all  lavishly  fed, 
stabled  but  little,  each  animal  of  which  conceived  at  a  single 
service  each  year,  produced  a  living,  vigorous  calf ;  the  calf  knew 
no  scours  or  pneumonia,  grew  rapidly,  and  in  due  time  the  heifer 
became  pregnant  at  the  first  service  and  calved  normally.  The 
contrast  is  drawn  between  then  and  now.  Possibly  a  critical  study 
of  the  conditions  then  prevailing  and  the  results  of  those  condi- 
tions would  not  now  be  amiss.     Of  course  our  demands  have 
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changed*  The  ordinary  grade  cow  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  bred 
so  regularly,  was  more  capable  of  making  three  or  four  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  than  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  We  now  demand 
higher  efficiency  and  we  are  getting  it.  The  problem  is  not 
whether  we  shall  resume  the  conditions  of  the  common  herd  of 
fifty  years  ago  and  accept  again  that  standard  of  efiiciency,  but 
how  we  may,  without  imperilling  the  efiiciency  which  has  been 
obtained,  lay  hold  of  and  effectively  apply  in  our  management  the 
essential  elements  of  care  which  formerly  maintained  and  which 
even  now  maintain  in  many  grade  herds  —  a  high  breeding 
eflSciency. 

What  are  those  elements?  The  calves  were  largely  bom  in 
spring  on  green  pastures.  These  are  still  available  to  the  breeder. 
The  calves  had  an  abundance  of  sunlight  and  air,  which  are  just 
as  abundant  now  and  are  just  as  free  except  when  the  breeder 
shuts  out  the  light  and  air,  as  he  frequently  does.  Calves  then  had 
plenty  of  whole,  clean  milk,  if  the  cow  yielded  that  much.  Cows 
still  yield  plenty  of  whole  milk  —  more  by  far  than  formerly  — 
and  it  is  still  possible  for  calves  to  get  it  clean,  even  when  not  allowed 
to  suck.  But  they  rarely  get  plenty  of  clean,  whole  milk.  The 
first  milk  has  no  market  value  and  just  after  calving,  in  the 
present  infected  state  of  our  herds,  there  is  a  voluminous,  in- 
fective discharge  from  the  uterus,  perhaps  a  putrefying  after- 
birth hanging  from  the  vulva  and  the  filthy  liquids  fiow  down 
the  tail  and  thighs  onto  the  udder  and  the  calf  gets  them  in  abund- 
ance in  its  first  meal,  whether  it  sucks  the  milk  from  the  udder  or' 
it  is  drawn  by  a  careless  milker  with  dirty  hands  from  the  filthy 
udder  into  a  none  too  clean  pail. 

The  calf  naturally  has  scours  or  pneumonia,  or  both,  and  per- 
haps dies.  If  it  recovers,  its  blood  probably  reacts  to  the  test 
for  the  Bang  abortion  organism.  The  calf  is  dirty,  repulsive, 
unthrifty,  its  hair  stands  on  end,  it  does  Hot  grow.  In  a  little 
while  the  calf  is  placed  upon  skimmed  milk  because  the  whole 
milk  is  too  rich,  or  upon  some  patent  calf  food  which  is  warranted 
to  be  just  as  good  as  whole  milk.  Does  any  intelligent  breeder 
believe  that  a  heifer  calf  suffering  from  scours  or  pneumonia 
and  severely  infected  with  the  Bang  abortion  bacillus,  stunted 
and  weakened  during  the  first  few  months  of  its  life,  is  thereby 
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made  a  safer  animal  to  breed  one  year  later  ?  Does  he  even  stop 
to  think  seriously,  that  while  skimming  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
he  may  also  be  skimming  the  cream  from  his  herd?  Does  he 
desire  to  develop  a  calf  with  a  skim  milk  constitution  ? 

Most  breeders  of  pedigreed  cattle  make  a  great  point  of  selling 
to  the  public  a  high  quality  of  milk.  Frequently  they  recom- 
mend it  especially  for  young  children  because  of  its  purity,  yet 
that  same  milk  may  be  killing  the  calves  to  which  it  is  being  fed! 
'  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  score  card  for  a  dairy  with  special 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  milk  for  young  children  by  consider- 
ing the  question  of  how  the  milk  agrees  with  young  calves.  If  it 
kills  them,  suspect  its  quality.  If  the  tails  and  buttocks  are 
soiled  with  feces,  perhaps  the  milk  might  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  infants. 

In  earlier  days,  cows  had  better  opportunities  to  really  be  clean. 
Out  in  the  open  air  they  enjoyed  somewhat  frequent  baths,  espe- 
cially in  the  rainy  season.  The  dirt  and  filth  was  washed  away. 
The  breeder  of  today  can  readily  and  at  slight  expense  provide 
suitable  equipment  by  which  thorough  bathing  may  be  available, 
and  from  our  observations,  we  believe  it  valuable, —  worth  far 
more  than  disinfecting  gutters  and  stable  floors.  We  are  not  so 
tremendously  afraid  of  the  ever-present  infections  in  the  gutters 
so  long  as  the  cow  is  clean.  Abortion  bacilli  have  never  been 
known  to  seriously  injure  a  gutter. 

If  the  question  is  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the 
breeder  of  pedigreed  cattle  of  today  can  retain  all  the  milk- 
producing  efficiency  he  has  now  and  yet  apply  all  the  essential 
elements  which  rendered  the  outdoor  herd  of  half  a  century  ago 
so  highly  efficient  in  breeding.  He  can  have  for  his  cattle  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  air;  they  can  be  afforded  plenty  of  exercise;  with 
our  improvements  in  transportation,  good  and  abundant  food  is 
always  in  reach ;  good  water  for  drinking  and  bathing  are  avail- 
able; there  is  plenty  of  good  milk  for  calves  and  the  milk  is 
probably  cheaper  today  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  calves 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  our  means  for  securing  cleanliness  are 
far  better  now,  and  at  every  turn  the  breeder  is  better  equipped 
for  successful  work. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  these  fundamentals  of  hygiene  are  ignored, 
infection  is  invited,  and  when  the  infection  of  abortion  acquires 
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great  virulence  in  the  herd,  and  losses  from  abortion,  sterility, 
retained  afterbirth,  calf  scours  and  the  others,  strike  the  owner 
as  an  overwhelming  and  disastrous  storm,  threatening*  financial 
ruin,  he  frantically  looks  for  some  magic  wand  with  which,  by  a 
single  stroke,  he  can  wipe  away  the  legitimate  results  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  error  or  neglect.  Xeither  Whitens  Sure-Pop 
Abortion  Cure,  Black's  Panacea  for  Sterility,  Jones'  Infallible 
Expeller  of  Retained.  Afterbirth,  nor  Smith's  Great  Scours 
Remedy  will  save  him.  Neither  will  the  newfangled  vaccines  nor 
the  agglutination  and  complement-fixation  tests  stem  the  disaster. 
The  causes  are  too  deep.  The  negligence  of  years  has  slowly 
created  too  deep-seated  a  disease. 

Sometime,  some  wizard  may  discover  a  wonderful  cure  for 
this  malady,  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  forces  of  neglect, 
eiTor  and  avarice.  Pending  such  an  unexpected  discovery,  we 
advise  that  the  breeder  shall  begin  with  his  new-bom  calves  and, 
by  the  application  of  well  known  hygienic  rules,  keep  his 
animals  throughout  their  lives,  clean,  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
best  preventive  or  remedy  known  against  abortion  and  sterility  is 
a  strong,  vigorous  constitution  and  clean  genital  organs.  A  cow 
that,  throughout  her  breeding  history,  has  shown  sufficient  vigor 
that  each  service  has  been  followed  by  a  pregnancy,  each  preg- 
nancy has  continued  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days  and 
terminated  with  the  prompt  birth  of  a  vigorous  calf,  the  after- 
birth following  completely  in  an  hour  or  tw6,  is  better  than  any 
abortion  or  sterilitv  cure,  far  more  immune  than  an  aborter  can 
be  made  by  vaccines  or  methylene  blue. 

Some  time  since  we  issued  a  circular  (Circular  No.  4,  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,  April, 
1914),  outlining  a  plan  for  the  hygienic  handling  of  herds  with 
a  view  to  preventing  this  group  of  losses  and  it  has  been  cheer- 
fully sent  to  all  enquirers.  Very  few  breeders  give  it  serious 
attention.  Most  breeders  are  still  looking  for  a  safe,  cheap,  quick 
cure  which  no  one  but  the  charlatan  has  to  oflFer.  A  few  breeders 
have  followed  the  plan  described  in  our  circular,  for  several  years, 
and  the  results  have  been  satisfactorv. 

Turning  especially  to  the  subject  of  sterility  for  a  brief  time: 
Here,  too,  breeders  have  looked  for  some  wonderful  cure  not 
based  upon  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  disease.      Sterility 
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is  caused  by  an  endless  variety  of  conditions,  only  a  very  few  of 
the  most  prominent  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  mention. 

In  ordfer  that  a  cow  may  breed,  her  genital  organs  need  be 
pound  in  structure  and  function.  The  ovaries  tnust  be  healthy 
and  must  periodically  ripen  and  discharge  healthy  ova  or  eggR. 
The  oviducts  or  egg  tubes  must  be  open  and  permit  the  male  cells 
to  travel  through  them  up  near  to  the  ovary  to  fertilize  the  egg 
and  this  must  then  pass  downwards  through  the  tube  to  the  uterus 
where  it  is  to  develop  into  a  fetus.  The  vagina  and  vulva  must 
be  normal  in  order  that  copulation  may  occur.  Any  disease  or 
abnormality  in  any  one  of  these  parts  may  prevent  conception  and 
cause  sterility.  Among  the  fundamental  causes  of  sterility,  the 
infection  of  contagious  abortion  readily  takes  first  place,  so  far 
as  can  at  present  be  determined.  This  infection  is  at  least  sus- 
pected to  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  fundamental  cause  of  most 
cases  of  ovarian,  tubal  and  uterine  disease. 

When  a  cow  comes  in  heat,  there  soon  follows  the  rupture  of 
an  egg  sac  and  discharge  of  an  egg.  The  niptiire  leaves  a  cavity 
which  is  quickly  filled  by  a  dark  red  substance,  later  becoming 
chocolate  or  yellow  in  color,  coming  from  the  walls  of  the  rup- 
tured sac,  forming  a  solid  roundish  mass,  normally  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  the  animal  is  not  bred  or 
fails  to  conceive  and  the  ovary  is  healthy,  this  yellow  body,  as 
it  is  called,  retains  its  original  size  for  about  eighteen  days,  when 
it  rapidly  disappears  and  at  about  twenty-one  days  a  new  egg 
sac  ripens  and  the  cow  again  is  in  heat 

If  the  animal  is  bred  and  conceives,  the  yellow  body  remains 
at  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  until  pregnancy  terminates  in 
abortion  or  calving  and  usually  for  thirty  to  sixty  days  later,  when 
it  disappears  and  the  animal  again  comes  in  heat. 

If  the  egg  discharged  is  not  healthy,  if  the  egg  sac  itself  was 
diseased  before  rupture,  the  yellow  body  undergoes  disease.  It 
may  become  enormously  enlarged  and  in  such  case  remain  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  even  for  months,  preventing  heat,  and  mis- 
leading the  breeder  into  the  belief  that  the  cow  is  pregnant. 
More  commonly  by  far,  a  cyst,  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  forms 
in  the  center  of  the  yellow  body,  gradually  enlarges  until  it  may 
reach  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  inches  or  even  more.  When  such 
cysts  are  present,  they  usually  disturb  the  functions  of  the  ovary 
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so  that  no  healthy  eggs  are  matured.  If  the  cysts  in  the  ovaries 
become  extensive,  the  cow  loses  condition,  the  ligaments  of  her 
pelvis  relax  and  fall,  and  she  is  in  heat  irregularly  or  constantly 
and  becomes  what  is  termed  a  ''  buller."  When  taken  fairly 
early,  the  rupture  of  the  cysts  by  the  surgeon  relieves  the  disease 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  and  enables  the  animal  to  breed. 

The  oviducts  or  egg  ducts  leading  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus, 
through  which  the  egg  must  pass,  occasionally  become  blocked. 
Sometimes  they  are  distended  with  clear  fluid,  the  cause  of  which 
we  do  not  know.  At  other  times,  especially  following  retained 
afterbirth,  the  oviducts  are  filled  with  pus.  These  diseases  are 
incurable  and  when  recognized  as'  involving  both  tubes,  the  animal 
can  only  be  sent  to  the  butcher. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus,  frequently  associated  with  retained 
afterbirth,  is  a  common  and  often  obstinate  cause  of  sterility  and 
«?alls  for  careful  management.  When  retained  afterbirth  is 
present,  it  should  receive  very  careful  attention.  When  it  can 
be  completely  removed,  this  should  be  done,  but  generally  it  can 
not  be  removed.  It  is  then  necessary  to  defer  action.  But  the 
case  should  be  followed  closelv,  not  only  until  the  membranes 
finally  come  away  but  until  all  discharge  ceases.  The  uterine 
cavity  itself  requires  frequent  douching;  any  accumulations  of 
pus  require  removal ;  the  uterus  needs  to  be  massaged ;  the  ovaries 
should  have  proper  surgical  attention ;  and,  if  need  be,  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  animal's  system  should  be  improved. 

W^e  hear  much  among  breeders  and  some  veterinarians  about 
"  closure  of  the  womb  "  as  a  cause  of  sterility  and  of  its  cure  by 
"  opening."  The  cervix  or  neck  of  the  uterus  in  the  cow  is  very 
rigid,  the  channel  through  it  is  tortuous  and  extremely  narrow. 
In  a  healthy  cow,  except  about  the  calving  period  and  during 
heat,  the  walls  of  this  canal  always  lie  in  close  contact.  A  man 
cannot,  without  employing  great  and  dangerous  force,  pass  his 
index  finger  through  it  and  it  is  so  tortuous  and  interrupted  by 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  that  even  a  probe  will  not  ordinarily 
pass  forward.  So  a  man  unacquainted  -with  the  normal  structure 
draws  the  conclusion  that  he  has  here  found  the  cause  of  sterility. 
He  is  not  aware  that  the  male  cells  from  the  bull,  after  passing 
through  this  "  mouth  of  the  womb,"  must  still  traverse  the  yet 
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more  tortuous  and  narrow-oviduct  before  impregnation  can  occur. 
This  oviduct  or  egg  tube  is  so  narrow  that  it  barely  admits  the 
passage  of  a  horse  hair  :.nd  is  so  coiled  upon  itself  that  even  the 
hair  will  not  pass  until  the  tube  is  dissected  out  and  stretched 
until  the  coils  have  disappeared.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  male  cell  must  pass  through  this  small  and  intricatelv 
coiled  tube  which  will  at  best  merely  admit  a  horse  hair,  it  \s 
scarcely  necessary  that  the  "  mouth  of  the  womb  "  should  freely 
admit  a  man's  finger  or  a  broomstick  in  order  that  a  cow  may 
conceive. 

We  examined  carefully  on  the  killing  floor. the  genital  organs 
of  3,300  cows  and  heifers  and  among  these  we  discovered  one 
in  which  there  was  actual  obstruction  of  this  canal,  which  would 
prevent  conception,  and  in  that  one  case  "'  opening  "  would  not 
have  rendered  breeding  possible.  The  breeder  has  constant  and 
dependable  evidence  that  the  canal  is  not  closed  as  related  to 
breeding.  After  each  heat  period,  especially  if  the  cow  does  not 
conceive,-  there  occurs  on  the  following  day  a  discharge  of  blood  — 
menstruation  —  which  comes  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The 
blood  cells  themselves  are  as  large  as  the  male  cells,  and  while 
the  blood  cells  are  dead  and  in  clots,  the  male  cells  are  living 
and  move  actively.  Hence,  if  the  menstrual  blood  can  escape  from 
the  uterine  cavity,  the  semen  of  the  bull  can  readily  penetrate 
the  uterus  through  the  same  passage. 

In  any  general  plan  for  handling  sterility,  we  need  also  to  look 
to  the  condition  of  the  vagina.  In  the  present  state  of  our  cattle, 
practically  every  cow  and  heifer  has  a  considerable  vaginal 
infection  with  variable  discharge.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  directly 
interfere  with  impregnation  but  may  indirectly  be  of  great  im- 
portance because  such  infection  may  at  any  time  pass  from  the 
vagina,  through  this  canal  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  •especially 
is  this  true  at  times  of  heat.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  general 
observations  of  veterinarians  dealing  with  sterility.  If  we  can 
wash  out  the  uterine  cavity  of  a  sterile  cow,  whether  ahe  has 
recently  aborted  or  not,  and  the  other  parts  of  her  genital  system 
are  sound,  she  conceives  and  carries  her  calf  normallv.  So  we 
advise  as  a  rule  of  practice  the  douching  of  the  vagina.  This 
cannot  overcome  an   infection  which  has  already  entered  the 
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•uterus  but  can  only  tend  to  prevent  such  invasion.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  but  only  a  modest  help. 

A  second  important  group  of  cases  of  sterility  are  those  due 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs.  Genital  tuberculosis  is  a 
comparatively  uncommon  form  of  this  infection  in  cows,  occur- 
ring possibly  in  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  tubercular  animals.  The 
disease  usually  involves  the  uterus  and  egg  tubes;  very  rarely 
the  ovaries.  The  internal  genital  organs  usually  become  adherent 
to  the  surroimding  organs  and  largely  through  this  may  be  recog- 
nized by  rectal  examination.  There  is  usually  a  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  uterus,  soiling  the  tail  and  buttocks.  The  cows 
usually  are  in  heat  more  or  less  regularly.  They  are  generally 
hopelessly  sterile.  That,  however,  is  not  their  worst  feature. 
Their  sterility  causes  them  to  be  bred  repeatedly  and  the  exist- 
ence of  tubercular  uterine  catarrh  makes  these  cows  a  serious 
menace  to  the  herd  bull.  Indeed,  according  to  our  observations, 
the  cow  with  tubercular  uterine  catarrh  is  the  most  dangerous 
tubercular  animal  which  may  exist  in  a  herd. 

The  copulatory  act  by  the  bull  and  the  delicacy  of  the  covering 
of  the  penis,  render  the  presence  of  highly  virulent  pus  in  the 
genital  canal  of  the  cow  extremely  dangerous,  the  tubercular 
infection  readily  securing  entrance  into  the  tissues.  In  a  little 
while  the  breeder  notices  that  the  bull  copulates  with  diflSculty 
or  not  at  all,  being  unable  to  protrude  his  penis.  The  penis  is 
seen  to  be  inflamed  and  swollen.  Swellings  appear  alongside  the 
penis  and  the  bull  is  quickly  totally  disabled. 

In  our  experience  more  valuable  herd  bulls  are  totally  ruined 
in  this  manner  than  from  any  other  one  cause  and  it  is  almost 
always  traceable  to  repeated  copulations  with  a  cow  hopelessly 
sterile  from  uterine  tuberculosis.  Natural  economv  demands 
that  valuable  pedigreed  cattle  infected  vdth  tuberculosis  be 
retained  in  our  herds,  under  proper  safeguards,  for  the  value  of 
their  offspring,  but  it  is  extremely  important  to  watch  closely  for 
signs  of  uterine  tuberculosis  and  promptly  to  exclude  any  cow 
thus  affected.  .  Tubercular  cows  held  for  breeding  purposes 
should  be  frequently  examined  by  an  expert  veterinarian  for 
tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  and  upon  the  first  evidence  of 
uterine  tuberculosis,  they  should  be  promptly  destroyed. 
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Chaibman:  The  meeting  will  stand  adjoumecL  To-morrow 
morning,  Wednesday,  from  9  to  11,  meetings  of  the  State  Breed- 
ers' Association  and  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  will  be 
held  in  this  room  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  halL  At  11  o'clock 
a  joint  meeting  will  be  held  in  this  room* 

Meeting  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Wednesday,  December  16,  9  a.  m. 

Meeting  of  State  Dairymen's  Association 

discussion  of  cheese  problems 

The  second  session  of  the  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
9  :15  A.  M.  in  the  convention  hall  of  Hotel  Seneca,  with  President 
H.  C.  Elwood  presiding.     Attendance,  about  two  hundred  and 

fifty- 
President  Elwood  announced  committees  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Auditing. —  George  A.  Smith,  C.  E.  Sackett, 
M.  C.  Gregory.     (To  meet  at  Room  209  at  noon.) 

Committee  on  Resolutions, —  W.  N.  Giles,  George  C.  Hogue, 
E.  L.  Jones,  H.  E.  Lange,  Harry  E.  Jones. 

Committee  on  Legislation. —  Clinton  H.  Horton,  Harry  B. 
Winters,  H.  L.  Grant,  Fred  W.  Sessions,  W.  E.  Dana. 

Committee  o%  Cow  Testing. —  Edward  van  Alstyne,  A.  J. 
Xichol,  H.  E.  Babcock. 

Committee  on  Extension. —  Chas.  H.  Tuck,  H.  E.  Cook,  F. 
W.  Howe,  F.  G.  Hellyar,  W.  J.  Wright 

Committee  on  Nominations. —  W.  P.  Schanck,  R.  S.  Bennett, 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  W.  J.  Peach. 

Committee  on  Tuhercidosis  Legislwtion. —  W.  E.  Dana,  W.  A. 
Stocking,  Jr.,  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  committees,  Chairman  Elwood 
introduced  George  E.  Hoag,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  cheese  problems. 

Mb.  Hoao:  I  did  not  think,  when  your  secretary  and  presi- 
dent wrote  to  me  in  this  connection,  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
preside;  they  simply  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  making  up  the 
program.  The  president  just  now  informs  me  that  he  expected 
I  would  preside  at  this  meeting. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  session  comes  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing—=- not  for  me,  for  I  am  always  up  early;  but  some  of  the 
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other  members  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  state  do  not  get 
around  so  early  in  the  morning.  Otherwise  we  would  have  been 
here  at  9  o'clock. 

Growing  out  of  the  scoring  of  the  cheese  at  the  State  Fair, 
a  discussion  followed,,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  plan 
—  and  was  suggested  by  others  also  —  that  we  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  most  common  defects  found  in  the  cheeses  scored  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  also  to  see  if  these  cannot  be  remedied,  and 
the  standard  brought  o\it.  We  have  a  few  speakers  "who  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Sweetland  of  South  Dayton  has  prepared  some  Hound 
Table  questions,  and  I  think  we  should  all  have  a  set  of  these 
questions  before  we  begin.  We  will  have  the  Round  Table  later 
on.  I  want  you  to  be  thinking  them  over,  and  if  you  can  find 
any  other  questions  of  interest  in  addition  to  these  please  hand 
them  in  at  the  time  of  the  Round  Table. 

We  have  with  us  Professor  Fisk,  from  Cornell,  who  was  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  assisted  in  scoring  the  cheese  there,  and  we  will 
call  upon  him  first  to  tell  us  of  the  most  common  defects  found 
there. 

W.  W.  Fisk  :  Before  I  come  to  cheese  itself,  there  are  one  or 
two  things  I  want  to  speak  about. 

The  first  is  the  breaking  of  the  boxes  in  shipment.  Many  of 
the  boxes  get  broken  in  shipment,  allowing  the  cheese  to  become 
dirty,  and  while  this  condition  is  usually  noted  by  the  judges  — 
their  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  cheese  was  prob- 
ably not  dirty  when  made  —  still,  the  appearance  at  its  arrival 
influences  the  judges  to  a  certain  extent  If  it  seems  doubtful  in 
character  and  dirty,  it  would  have  dn  influence  on  the  jiidge. 
This  can  be  remedied,  I  think,  to  some  extent,  by  putting  better 
cap  cloths  and  bandages  on  the  cheese,  which  can  be  taken  off 
when  they  reach  Syracuse.  The  cheese  will  then  have  a  clean, 
attractive  appearance.  I  notice  that  some  men  have  it  all  wrapped 
up  in  burlap  sacks,  and  it  arrives  in  good  condition.  Something 
about  it  appeals  to  me  ^s  a  very  good  thing.  Someone  else  has  to 
impack  it,  but  it  comes  in  good  condition  to  me. 

There  is  another  thing.  A  great'  many  of  the  tags  that  are  sent 
out  by  the  State  Fair  Commission  are  simply  tacked  on  the  boxes, 
either  cover  or  side,  with  long  tacks,  which  go  through  the  boxes. 
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sticking  into  the  cheese  and  giving  it  a  bad  appearance.     This 
usually  results  in  scoring  off  to  some  extent. 

One  thing  more  before  we  come  to  the  cheese  —  the  judges  may 
be  defective.  We  have  known  of  such.  In  the  first  place^  the 
cheese  judge  ought  to  be  a  broad  man  in  the  cheese  industry,  and 
one  who  is  willing  to  lay  aside  personal  taste.  A  man  who  goes  to 
score  cheese"  no  matter  what  or  where,  and  simply  scores  it  on 
personal  taste,  will  never  find  many  cheeses  that  come  up  to  his 
ideas.  The  cheese  should  be  scored  on  the  market  basis.  Take 
for  example,  a  white  and  a  colored  cheese.  If  a  man  should  be 
biased,  he  might  score  off  for  color  or  whitenesss,  but  what  we 
want  is  a  man  who  knows  that  we  want  a  uniformly  colored  cheese, 
and  so  long  as  the  color  is  uniform  throughout,  a  perfect  score 
should  be  given.  The  judge  must  be  familiar  with  the  market, 
and  know  what  is  standard. 

Now  coming  to  the  cheese  problem  —  you  are  all  familiar  \^ith 
the  score  card.  It  is  simply  a  numerical  value  placed  upon  each 
cheese.  Flavor  is  given  50  points,  or  one-half  the  total  score  of 
the  cheese,  so  that  with  a  perfect  flavor  one  should  get  50  points. 
Body  and  texture  is  25  points,  color  15  points,  and  finish  10 
points,  making  a  total  of  100  points. 

Give  any  cheese  judge  one  cheese  to  score,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  score  that  one  cheese.  What  a  man  must  do  to  score 
any  cheese  is  have  a  standard.  He  should  go  over  a  certain 
number  of  them,  find  how  the  quality  runs,  and  set  his  standard. 
If  this  is  too  low,  the  score  will  be  proportionately  low  and  vice 
versa.    We  have  had  that  condition  as  well  as  too  high  a  standard. 

We  really  can  classify  defects  of  cheese  into  four  distinct 
classes  —  defects  of  flavor,  body  and  texture,  color  and  finish. 

We  will  start  with  the  finish.  To  this  is  allotted  a  score  of  10 
points.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  get  practically 
a  full  score  or  a  very  small  percentage  cut  on  finish.  The  finish 
simply  means  the  style  of  the  cheese  and  the  appearance  or 
make-up,  and  this  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  maker. 
In  the  finish,  one  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  cheesemaker,  and  also  the  condition  of  his  factory.  If 
you  get  a  cheese  which  is  dirty  on  the  edges,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
indication  that  the  eheesemakers'  shelves  are  dirty.  If  you  find 
wrinkled  bandages,  he  is  a  careless  sort  of  cheesemaker.     The 
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worst  defects  we  have  along  this  line  are  a  dirty  surface,  dirty 
edges,  wrinkled  bandages,  and  cracked  rinds.  This  last  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  cheesemaker  takes  off  his  cap  cloths  when 
shipping,  and  when  the  destination  is  reached  the  rind  has  Ix- 
come  cracked.    If  left  on,  this  would  not  occur. 

There  is  another  .  ter  that  I  want  to  speak  about,  and  that 
is  the  use  of  too  mucn  oandage.  This  not  only  make»  the  cheese 
look  bad,  but  it  is  also  wasteful.  If  he  wraps  one  and  one-half 
inches  more  than  is  nece-sary,  he  ia  using  up  two  or  three  inches 
of  bandage,  and  that  is  a  waste. 

Trimming  the  bandage  is  another  important  matter.  A  num- 
ber of  cheese  factories  trim  the  bandages,  and  in  doing  so  cut  down 
into  the  cheese,  and  this  leaves  a  mark  all  round  the  cheese  where 
cut. 

Another  thing  which  I  think  we  should  make  uniform  at  the 
State  Fair  is  paraffining.  Some  cheeses  are  paraffined  and  some 
not.  In  paraffining  a  large  number  of  defects  can  easily  be  cov- 
ered up.  This  covers  up  wrinkles,  etc.,  and  th6  judge  will  not 
note  them  so  easily,     I  think  it  should  be  more  uniform. 

So  much  for  the  first  class  of  defects.  Now  the  second  class, 
the  color. 

These,  like  the  first  class,  are.  entirely  under  control  of  the 
maker.  There  is  no  standard  of  color  in  cheese,  so  that  any  shade 
or  color  which  the  market  demands  is  all  right,  but  that  color 
must  be  uniform.  If  not,  the  color  is  defective.  The  most  defects 
we  have  in  the  color  are  seamy  color,  mottled  colors,  (probably 
due  to  moisture)  acid-cut  colors  and  colors  which  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  judges  are  too  high  for  any  market.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  cheesemaker  should  not  receive  almost  a  perfect 
score  on  the  color. 

Now  the  third  class  of  defects  —  the  body  and  texture.  To  this 
is  given  a  score  of  25  points.  The  body  and  texture  of  the  cheese, 
while  almost  entirely  determined  by  the  cheesemaker,  is  influ- 
enced to  a  certain  extent  by  the  quality  of  the  milk.  If  you  have 
gassy  milk  you  are  quite  likely  to  have  an  imperfect  cheese.  The 
other  two,  the  finish  and  color,  are  entirely  within  the  control  of 
the  cheesemaker,  or  one-fourth  the  points. 

In  going  over  the  cheese  at  the  Fair,  we  found  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  body  and  texture  was  with  the  moisture, 
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supplied  in  the  form  of  whey.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  lack 
to-day  in  the  cheese  industry  is  a  quick  test  to  determine  the 
amoimt  of  moisture  in  the  cheese  curd.  If  there  were  a  quick 
Tioisture  test  to  determine  the  percentage  of  moisture,  we  would 
then  be  able  to  make  cheese  by  rule,  and  this  i*  where  the  skill 
of  the  cheesemaker  comes  in.  He  musfjijn^e  his  own  judgment, 
influenced  entirely  by  the  feel,  smell  and  iOoks  of  the  curd.  For 
that  reason  We  have  a  great  variation  in  moisture  in  cheese,  be- 
cause each  maker  will  have  his  idea  of  the  amount  of  moisture 
and  one  nvaker  may  put  in  a  lot  and  another  cut  it  down.  The 
body  and  texture  is  entirely  influenced  by  the  moisture  content 
of  the  cheese.  We  find  that  some  cheeses  have  too  much  moisture, 
and  these,  when  broken  down  under  the  thumb  are  soft  and  pasty ; 
while  some  are  too  hard.  For  every  curd  I  believe  there  is  a 
point  where  there  may  be  the  maximum  amount  of  moisture  to 
give  the  best  texture,  and  this  is  where  the  art  of  the  cheesemaker 
is  shown.  If  he  does  not  know  hqw  much  to  put  in,  he  may  have 
a  dry  cheese. 

Aside  from  the  pasty  texture  and  the  hard,  dry  texture,  .we 
may  have  an  acidy  cheese,  also  due  to  moisture.  The  moisture 
is  in  the  cheese  in  the  form  of  whey,  and  this  whey  contains  the 
mUk  sugar.  This  may,  and  will  later  change  to  lactic  acid,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  organisms  present,  and  this  brings  up  the  point 
that  a  good  many  of  the  cheeses  shown  at  the  Fair  when  they  were 
made  may  have  been  sweet,  but  in  trying  to  get  a  soft  texture  the 
cheesemaker  has  put  in  a  lot  of  moisture  and  the  milk  sugar 
changes  to  lactic  acid  and  gives  sour  cheese.  This  leads  to  a 
diflBculty  we  often  have  with  the  cheesemaker. 

We  must  have  a  good  cook  on  the  cheese.  When  I  say  that  I 
do  not  mean  necessarily  a  high  cook.  I  remember  I  told  one  of 
our  st\idents  he  was  not  cooking  his  cheese  enough,  and  as  a  re- 
sult got  a  hard,  dry  texture,  so  he  cooked  it  up  about  110.  I 
do  not  mean  high  temperatures,  but  suflicient  to  form  the  curd. 
After  we  have  a  firm  curd,  we  can  reassimulate  the  moisture,  so 
the  cheese  will  become  soft.  If  the  curd  is  not  properly  cooked 
there  will  not  be  much  texture  to  it.  If  the  curd  is  not  cooked 
an  acidy  cheese  is  apt  to  result,  because  the  curd  will  hold  so 
much  moisture  in  the  form  of  whev. 

r 

In  a  washed  curd  cheese  there  will  be  a  soft  texture,  simply  be- 
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cause  in  this  there  is  not  so  much  moisture  to  later  turn  to  lactic 
acid.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  in  making  the  wash  curd  cheese 
—  there  is  little  sugar  to  make  a  sour  cheese.    However,  it  may 

get  soft. 

Some  other  defects  listed  as  body  and  texture  defects  are,  a 
lumpy  texture  and  open  texture,  which  may  be  due  to  gas  or 
yeast ;  and  we  have  acidy  textures,  due  to  the  development  of  too 
much  acid. 

Another  iault :  quite  often  a  man  will  make  an  export  cheese 
and  a  home  trade  cheese  out  of  the  same  vat,  ship  to  the  Fair, 
get  a  different  score,  and  say  the  judge  is  not  fair.  In  export 
cheese  more  body  is  required;  so  if  these  cheeses  were  made  in 
the  same  vat,  still  they  would  not  score  alike  in  different  classes. 
If  the  cheese  is  soft  in  texture,  it  will  be  scored  off  because  of 
this,  and  vice  versa. 

So  much  for  the  defects  of  body  and  texture.  This  gives  prac- 
tically half  the  score  of  the  cheese  which  is  practically  within  the 
control  of  the  maker.  If  the  cheesemaker  knows  his  business  and 
is  making  good  cheese,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  re- 
ceive one-half  practically  perfect. 

The  last  class  of  defects  is  in  the  flavor.  In  this  the  cheese- 
maker  does  not  have  full  control,  because  the  flavor  of  the  cheese 
is  largely  determined  by  the  flavor  of  the. milk.  Of  course  he 
can  help  by  the  proper  selection  of  his  milk.  After  the  milk  is  in 
the  cheese  vat,  the  flavor  is  largely  determined  by  the  flavor  of 
that  milk.  In  this  class  of  defects  I  might  say  the  cheeses  show  a 
great  variety  of  flavors.  Probably  one  of  the  most  common  and 
most  objectionable  is  the  fruity  flavor.  This  may  be  more  or  less 
pronounced,  but  a  great  many  of  the  cheeses  show  this  defect. 
In  cheese  taken  from  the  State  Fair  and  put  into  storage,  and 
scored' the  other  day,  I  was  sui5>rised  to  find  so  many  with  a  fruity 
flavor.  What  caused  this  I  shall  not  discuss,  but  I  believe  most 
of  the  cheesemakers  see  this  is  one  of  the  worst  defects  they  have. 

Then  we  have  cheese  which  has  a  bitter  flavor,  and  some  an 
acidy  flavor,  and  flavors  which  come  from  the  use  of  old  milk; 
and  we  can  cover  up  a  multitude  of  sins  when  we  say  many  show 
a  tainted  flavor.  However,  we  have  some  cheeses  which  show 
a  really  good  cheese  flavor. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  believe  the  average  cheesemaker 
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can  do  to  control  the  flavor, —  and  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion —  that  is,  the  use  of  a  starter. 

There  are  foUr  objections  to  the  use  of  a  starter: 

In  the  first  place,  a  cheesemaker  may  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  good  starter.  If  his  starter  is  off  flavor,  he  is  simply 
adding  to  his  trouble.  He  should  know  whether  or  not  it  is  good, 
or  he  should  not  use  it.  If  gassy,  it  will  cause  considerable 
trouble. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  cheesemaker  learns  that  it  hur- 
ries things  along,  and  naturally  he  will  use  a  little  more,  and 
more,  until  finally  the  day  will  come  when  he  will  make  a  sour 
cheese.    This  must  be  guarded  against. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  milk  may  come  to  the  factory  so 
sour  that  the  cheesemaker  cannot  use  a  starter.  I  do  not  believe 
the  best  quality  cheese  can  be  made  from  that  type  of  milk. 

The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  use  of  a  starter  is  wasteful, 
because  the  milk  put  into  the  starter  does  not  go  into  the  cheese, 
for  rennet  will  not  work  on  milk  worked  on  by  acid.  Some  cheese- 
makers  will  argue  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  have  a  good  lactic  acid  starter,  it  tends 
to  improve  the  flavor,  and  this  is  what  we  want  Sometimes  it  is 
a  great  help  in  overcoming  gas.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
any  argument  on  this  point. 

Second,  it  helps  in  the  texture.  For  example,  if  there  are 
organisms  present  which  are  producing  slime,  and  which  make 
a  poor  texture,  the  starter  will  tend  to  overcome  these  things  and 
give  a  better  texture. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  New  York  State  is  in  a  critical  con- 
dition in  regard  to  its  cheese,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation, which  we  "have  for  good  cheese,  and  which  Wisconsin  is 
after  very  sharply,  we  must  make  good  cheese.  This  does  not 
mean  quantity ;  it  means  quality.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  are 
very  close  on  the  quantity  of  cheese  which  they  make,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  reason  why  New  York  State  cannot  make  better  cheese 
than  Wisconsin.  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  good  cheese,  we 
must  have  good  sweet  milk  and  must  use  a  good  commercial 
starter.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  cannot  make  the  best  possible 
cheese.    I  believe  the  quality  of  the  cheese  can  be  no  better  than 
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the  quality  of  the  cheesemaker  and  the  milk  from  which  it  is 
made. 

Mr.  Hoag:  This  lecture  brings  one  particular  point  to  my 
mind,  which  I  think  might  well  be  emphasized,  and  that  is  that 
every  cheesemaker  should  send  a  cheese  to  the  State  Fair,  and 
then  he  should  know  just  the  reason  for  the  points  he  gets  on  it. 
T  believe  this  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I  know  all  of  you 
have  a  great  many  questions  to  ask,  but  we  have  another  speaker 
first.     I  want  to  introduce  John  L.  Gibby,  of  Arcade. 

Mr.  Gibby:  This  is  entirely  a  surprise  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  I  had  to  say  anything  along  this  line.  I  think  Prof.  Fisk 
has  covered  this  question  of  defects  in  cheese  quite  thoroughly. 

Manv  defects  we  found  came  from  too  much  moisture.  Of 
course  the  flavor  of  that  was  oif .  A  great  deal  of  that  was  caused 
by  poor  flavor  of  the  milk,  and  some  caused  by  too  much  moisture 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese. 

About  the  fruity  flavor  —  that  is  a  question.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  that  fruity 
flavor.  This  tendency  was  more  pronounced  in  some  cheeses  than 
in  others.  I  think  the  decision  of  most  of  us  was  that  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  a  poor  ^starter.  When  I  find  a 
fruity  flavor  I  am  inclined  to  look  for  a  filthy  whey  tank.  This 
is  one  thing  I  think  the  cheesemaker  should  look  after,  to  see  that 
his  whey  tank  is  kept  clean.  It  will  be  a  benefit  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  farmer.  He  will  get  better  results.  There  is  generally 
some  farmer  who  is  not  so  particular  about  washing  the  can. 
Some  leave  the  whey  until  just  before  milking  at  night,  and  they 
bring  back  the  same  flavor  next  night. 

Mr.  Fisk  brought  up  one  thing  about  the  boxes.  I  had  most 
of  the  cheeses  to  unpack,  and  found  a  lot  of  tacks  driven  right 
down  into  them.  If  you  have  a  one-half  inch  tack  and  a  one- 
quarter  inch  board,  it  will  tear  the  cheese,  and  the  maker  should 
lose  off  for  this.  He  is  properly  to  be  put  down  for  this  lack  of 
care.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  to  say,  is 
there,  Mr.  Hoag? 

Mr.  Hoag  :  What  about  the  starter  that  Prof.  Fisk  spoke  of  ? 
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Mb.  Gibby:  It  is  a  good  thing  if  properly  used.  Some  use 
too  much  in  order  to  hurry  it 

Mb.  Hoag  :  What  have  been  your  observations  in  the  use  of  a 
starter  ? 

Mb.  Gibby  :  It  is  good,  if  properly  used.  You  will  find  some 
of  the  best  makers  are  using  a  starter  and  making  fine  cheese. 
They  must  use  judgment,  however,  and  know  it  is  right,  and  when 
not  to  use  too  much.  You  will  find  makers  using  3  per  cent,  or 
more. 

Mb.  Kighabdson  :    How  about  it  under  gassy  conditions  ? 

Mb.  Gibby  :    Use  more.     You  must  overcome  the  gas. 

Mb.  Lang  :    Would  it  not  be  better  to  change  the  milk  ? 

Mb.  Gibby:    Yes,  if  you  will  find  milk  which  is  better. 

Mb.  Hoag:    Any  other  questions? 

Mb.  Isabelle:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  speaker,  if  one  tested 
the  milk  with  the  Wisconsin  curd  test  and  found  gas  to-day,  would 
he  find  it  the  next  day  from  the  same  man  ? 

Mb.  Gibby:  Not  always,  but  as  a  general  thing. 

Mb.  Isabelle  :  If  you  follow  this  man  up,  and  find  everything 
in  good  condition  at  his  place,  what  is  wrong? 

Mb.  Gibby  :    Test  out  his  cows.     You  might  find  it  in  one  cow. 

Mb.  Hoag  :    Could  .it  not  sometimes  be  in  the  strainer  ? 

Mb.  Gibby  :  Quite  often.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
we  are  confronted  by.  A  strainer  is  made  by  the  Lisk  people 
which  costs  fifteen  cents  a  month,  and  is  used  but  once.  This  is 
the  best  strainer  I  know  of.  It  has  a  collar  that  fits  down  close, 
and  holds  the  outing  flannel  strainer  in  place  for  the  one  using. 

Mb.  Isabelle  :  May  I  ask  for  the  address  of  the  people  who 
make  this  strainer  ? 

Mb.  Hoag:     Lisk  Mfg.  Co.,  Canandaigua.     This  strainer  is 
.  cheap,  and  does  away  with  the  ''  dishrag  "  flavor. 
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Mr.  Isabelle:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  have  not  found 
trouble  from  cloth  strainers  ? 

Mb.  Gibby  :    Yes,  from  not  being  properly  washed. 

Mb.  Isabelle  :    What  is  the  cost  of  this  strainer  ? 

Mr.  Gibby  :  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  a  little  cheaper 
from  the  Lisk  peopla 

Mb.  Frederickson  :  I  should  like  to  ask  how  the  amount  of 
starter  is  to  be  determined  ?     I  think  the  main  objection  to  the 

starter  is  the  use  of  too  much  of  it. 

» 

Mr.  Gibby:  In  order  to  get  what  is  needed,  you  should  use 
a  test.  The  question  of  how  much  depends  upon  your  milk,  and 
upon  the  rennet.  Some  test  must  be  used,  for  the  milk  must 
be  right.  Later  comes  your  acid  test.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
quite  so  much  the  amount  of  starter  you  use  as  the  time  you 
leave  the  milk  — 

Dedegate  :    How  will  a  cheesemaker  know  how  much  to  use  ? 

Mb.  Gibby:  He  can  tell  by  how  his  curd  is  working;  by  the 
firmness  of  the  curd. 

Delegate  :    How  long  should  that  be  % 

Mb.  Gibby  :  Two  and  a  half  to  three  hours.  I  think  he  will 
get  the  best  results  from  the  latter. 

Me.  Hoao:  Gentlemen,  any  more  questions?  I  want  to 
introduce  a  gentleman  from  Delevan,  who  at  one  time  owned 
fifty  factories,  Mr.  E.  L.  Jones. 

Mb.  Jones:  I  thought  that  our  chairman  had  overlooked  me 
entirely,  and  did  not  intend  to  call  on  me,  and  I  will  say  that 
the  points  I  wished  to  take  up  have  been  largely  gone  over 
already,  and  I  am  not  going  to  worry  your  patience  with  a  long 
argument.    There  are  just  a  few  things  I  wish  to  say. 

Prof.  Fisk  spoke  in  regard  to  the  appearance.  Xow  I  wisb 
to  add  a  little  extra  relative  to  that.  As  to  the  appearance  of 
the  box,  we  should  see  that  it  is  good,  not  shrunken  in. 

The  next  thing,  we  should  see  that  the  farmer  who  hauls  the 
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cheese  to  market  has  a  clean  wagon  hox  in  which  to  haul 
the  cheese.  I  have  often  gone  to  a  car  and  found  the  boxes 
so  filthy  —  they  looked  very  much  as  though  they  had  been  hauled 
through  the  gutter.  If  any  of  you  would  go  to  the  storehouse  and 
see  a  box  in  such  a  filthy  condition  as  that,  no  matter  how  well 
the  cheese  is  made,  I  doubt  if  you  would  want  it  for  that  reason. 
Have  some  particular  man  haul  the  cheese,  and  have  it  under- 
stood that  that  man  will  have  a  rig  in  the  best  of  condition  every 
time  for  hauling  the  cheese.  Otherwise  the  result  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Another  thing,  the  importance  of  the  cheese  is  brought  about 
by  the  cheesemaker.  I  agree  that  many  of  our  cheesemakers  will 
send  their  likeness  just  by  the  appearance  of  their  cheese.  When 
I  see  it  black  and  in  bad  condition,  as  far  as  the  outside  is  con- 
cerned, I  understand  the  maker  is  not  cleaning  his  benches  after 
each  setting.'  See  that  the  benches  are  properly  cleaned  every 
day  before  the  new  cheeses  are  put  there. 

Now,  the  matter  that  I  wish  to  take  up  is,  "  How  to  Improve 
the  Quality  of  Our  Cheese."  I  wish  to  say  first,  that  we  should 
insist  upon  better  milk,  and  I  think  our  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture should  see  that  our  milk  inspectors  and  cheese  instructors 
in  the  district  take  this  deposit  test  of  the  milk  with  the 
diiferent  factories,  as  well  as  to  test  the  milk  to  see  if  it  has 
been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  ought  not  to  have  just  as  pure  milk  to  be  made  into  cheese  as 
to  be  used  as  milk.  I  think  we  should.  I  recommend  that 
from  now  on  every  milk  inspector  appointed  by  the  state  to  do 
that  work  be  qualified  in  the  cheese  district  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  give  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and 
that  those  already  in  the  field  should  be  required  to  qualify  within 
one  year  from  date  or  lose  their  jobs.  Then,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  we  are  to  depend  in  the  future  upon  the  young 
men,  men  of  little  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  be- 
cause the  cheese  situation  in  this  state  is  different  than  it  has 
been.  Young  men  will  use  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
else.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  teaching  profession  was  that  way. 
So  we  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  state  helping  out  in 
that  way. 
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Another  thing  —  and  possibly  this  is  the  cause  of  more  trouble 
than  anything  else  —  is  the  use  of  too  much  rennet.  Do  not  let 
the  curd  get  too  hard  before  cutting.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces  of  rennet  should  be  used.  I  know  men  who  used  from 
three  and  one-half  to  five  ounces  and  I  knew  of  one  gentleman 
who  used  seven  ounces.  I  found  nearly  every  cheese  in  that 
factory  dripping  the  whey.  Down  at  the  old  factory  at  Yorkshire 
I  had  a  young  man  who  was  using  seven  ounces.  It  is  a 
specific  case, —  D.  J.  Davis,  of  Delevan,  is  the  man.  I  went 
there  and  I  had  him  measure  out  just  three  ounces  of  extract 
and  put  it  into  the  vat,  at  the  right  temperature,  and  I  tested. 
In  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  time  the  extract  was  put  into  the 
vat  I  cut  it,  and  found  it  just  right.  Then  I  went  on  with  the 
stirring,  gradually  putting  on  the  steam.  It  took  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  cook.  Mr.  Davis  thought  it  would 
be  ruined,  but  instead  it  was  as  nice  a  cheese  as  ever  was  made. 

Mr.  Hoag  :    Gentlemen,  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Richardson  :  I  should  like  to  ask  how  much  milk,  under 
normal  conditions,  should  he  use  for  a  pound  of  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  milk 
we  get  and  the  season  of  the  year.  We  have  places  joining  each 
other  where  in  one  place  it  took  twelve  pounds  on  June  1  and 
another  where  we  make  it  from  ten  pounds. 

Mr.  Hoag  :    Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  Because  Mr.  Hoag  and  others  have  thought  so 
well  of  a  certain  grade  of  cattle  in  this  section.  I  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, we  cannot  make  cheese  out  of  water.  To  show  how  things 
have  changed,  thirty  years  ago  I  made  cheese  out  of  a  trifle  less 
than  ten  pounds. 

Mr.  Hoag  :    Suppose  we  take  3%  per  cent,  milk,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  should  say  then,  roughly,  that  it  would  take 
about  ten  pounds  of  that  kind  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese. 

i 

Mr.  Hoag:  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  without  any 
flattery  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  his  remarks  are  not  founded  on  theory, 
but  on  actual  practice.     He  is  one  of  the  foremost  cheesemakers 
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of  his  section  for  more  tbaa  twenty-five  years.  I  must  get  back 
at  him  a  little,  however,  by  saying  that  when  at  Baltimore 
recently  I  discovered  a  fruity  flavor  in  some  cheese,  and  when  I 
asked  whose  it  was  I  was  told  it  came  from  Jones.  He  must 
have  bought  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Chandler  :  Something  was  said  about  some  cheeses  tested 
at  the  Fair  showing  more  acid.  That  is  altogether  opposite  to 
nay  experience.  Very  frequently  we  find  cheese  turned  down 
for  over  acidity  when  shipped,  but  after  being  in  storage  for  three 
or  four  months  became  the  finest  of  cheese.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  such  cases. 

Mr.  Fisk:  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this,  that  when  the 
cheese  left  the  factory  it  might  have  been  sweet,  but  when  it 
arrived  at  the  Fair  it  showed  acid. 

Mr.  Hoag  :  Mr.  Chandler,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
cheese  that  was  acid  at  ten  days  old  would  later  become  first- 
class  cheese? 

Mr.  tjTiBBY:  Cheese  that  contains  too  much  moisture  will 
certainly  go  over-acid.  I  have  seen  them  when  they  were  so  hard 
you  could  hardly  break  them  down.  Hold  them  for  two  weeks, 
and  they  get  very  acidy.  That  moisture  was  sealed  in  there  in 
the  making  of  the  curd. 

Mr.  Fisk  :   Do  you  think  the  acid  will  pass  oflF  ? 

Mr.  Gibby  :  Some  will  and  some  will  not.  The  spring  cheese 
is  the  worst. 

Mr.  Jones:  In  nearly  forty  years'  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  I  have  never  yet  discovered  a  cheese  that  was 
over-acid  that  would  ever  be  anything  but  over-acid  cheese. 

Mr.  Hoag:  We  will  have  to  pass  over  this  discussion  now, 
and  take  up 'very  briefly  the  Round  Table.  We  have  only  a  few 
minutes  left  now,  as  there  is  a  joint  meeting  to  follow  this.  Let 
me  introduce  Mr.  H.  S.  Sweetland,  of  South  Dayton,  who  will 
preside  at  the  Round  Table. 

Mr.  Sweetland:  We  will  take  up  the  questions  as  far  as  we 
can.     The  first  question   is,   "  What  are  the  causes  of  over-acid 
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cheese  ?  "    We  have  had  quite  a  little  talk  about  this  already.     I 
am  g(Hng  to  ask  Mr.  Bichardson  to  answer  the  question. 

Mb.  Kichabdson:  I  think  the  causes  of  this  have  been  dis- 
cussed until  it  is  beyond  my  ability  to  add  more  to  it,  I  think  I 
could  not  add  anything  to  what  Prof.  Fisk  and  Mr.  Gibby  have 
said.  If  we  had  more  men  who  would  come  to  this  convention 
and  talk  along  the  lines  of  their  experience,  as  Mr.  Jones  has, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us.  My  experience,  however, 
has  been  that  a  cheese  ten  days  old  tests  right  in  flavor.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  release  anydne  who  stands  behind  it  at  that 
time. 

Mb.  Sweetland  :  We  will  take  up  question  two :  "  What 
arrangement  of  returning  whey  to  patrons  produces  best  results  ? '' 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  it  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  location  of  the  tank  and  the  material  from  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  the  method  of  pumping  it  or  dipping  it.  Mr. 
Youngs,  will  you  answer  that  question?  Wha€  is  your  experi- 
ence ?    Where  are  the  tanks  located  ? 

Mb.  Youngs:  Our  tanks  are  usually  located  out  of  doors,  and 
we  try  to  keep  them  as  clean  as  possible,  scalding  them  out  and 
scrubbing  them  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  it  is  hard  work 
to  get  cheesemakers  to  take  care  of  a  tank. 

Mb.  Hoag  :  A  question  has  been  handed  in,  about  the  quality 
of  boxes,  and  the  requirements  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Mb.  Richabdson  :  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  question  of 
good  boxes  and  poor  boxes  has  been  a  mooted  one  for  many  years, 
and  many  that  we  are  getting  in  some  sections  (rf  the  state  are 
very  poor.  A'  few  days  ago,  a  committee  of  railroad  men  called  on 
me,  and  stated  that,  during  the  coming  season,  certain  require- 
ments would  be  asked  in  the  way  of  their  manufacture.  Hoop  on 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cheese,  for  example,  and  other  requirements, 
which  they  would  insist  upon  if  they  took  the  cheese.  We 
informed  them  that  was  a  question  that  would  be  back  of  us,  that 
we  had  most  of  our  cheese  shipped  in  to  the  building,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  go  back  of  us  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
boxes.     Since  that  time  I  have  been  asked  for  the  names  and 
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addresses  of  box  manufacturers  in  northern  New  York,  with  the 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  of  making  certain 
requirements  in  that  regard. 

We  must  have  better  boxes.  I  think  we  average  250  broken 
boxes  a  week,  which  we  are  obliged  to  replace.  This  is  too  many. 
Of  course,  when  cheeses  are  shipped,  if  the  railroad  takes  them 
and  the  boxes  are  in  bad  condition  when  they  reach  destination, 
the  railroad  theoretically  is  responsible  for  any  loss,  but  any  of 
you  who  have  had  to  do  with  claims  of  this  character  know  how 
diflScult  it  is  to  get  that  before  the  claim  agent  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  your  pay.  I  handed  this  question  in  to  the  chairman  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  question,  so  if  the  manufacturers 
or  salesmen  are  here,  they  will  look  after  their  boxes  and  see  they 
are  made  at  least  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  railroads.  This  matter  was  brought  to  us  by  the  New  York 
Central.  If  they  adopt  it,  we  will  have  to  follow  along  those 
lines.  If  they  object,  the  box  maker  must  get  more  money 
for  his  boxes,  but  it  is  very  necessary  at  the  present  time  to 
consider  this  question. 

Mr.  Gibby:  These  are  two  other  questions  I  should  like  to 
have  talked  over.  We  have  had  some  little  talk  about  the  skimmed 
cheese  matter.    I  think  this  should  be  taken  up  here. 

Mr.  Hoag:  In  reply  to  Mr.  Richardson,  I  believe  there  is  a 
law  similar  to  this  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  as 
he  says,  I  believe  such  a  law  is  bound  to  come  here.  We  should 
prepare  for  it  now,  and  make  proper  boxes  that  will  pass  the  test 
of  the  railroad  company.    This  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  Sweetland  :    We  will  now  take  up  the  third  question  — 

Mr.  Hoag  :  We  will  have  to  close  the  discussion  now,  as  we 
have  run  considerably  over  our  time,  owing  to  starting  late,  and 
there  is  a  joint  session  waiting. 

A  Delegate  :  We  ought  to  discuss  getting  better  milk  to  the 
cheese  factory  — 

Mr.  Hoag  :  I  think  we  had  better  arrange  for  another  session. 
We  might  go  to  another  room  and  continue  this  — 
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Mr.  SwEETLAND :    The  next  sessiou  is  a  joint  session. 

Mr.  Sweetland:    I  move  that  we  continue  this  di&cussion  at 
the  close  of  the  regular  program  this  afternoon. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Adjourned  11:15  a.  m. 

(Adjourned  meeting  of  the  State  Dairyman's  Association,  for 
the  discussion  of  the  cheese  problems  did  not  convene  at  the  close 
of  the  regular  program,  as  that  did  not  close  until  4:55  p.  m., 
and  was  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  banquet.  Chairman  Hoag 
announced  it  would  be  held  in  connection  with  the  butter  discus- 
sion Thursday  morning.) 

Joint   Meeting  of  Dairymen's,  and  Breeders'   Association 

The  joint  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.,  Commissioner 
Huson  in  the  chair. 

Chairman  :  I  have  been  requested  to  announce  that  the  resolu- 
tions committee  of  the  State  Breeders'  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Richardson  is  chairman,  will  meet  in  room  518  at  1 :30  this 
afternoon.     I  hope  all  the  members  can  be  present. 

Before  taking  up  the  regular  program,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  is  on  his  way,  it  may  be 
pofitable  to  spend  a  very  few  minutes  considering  some  of  the 
matters  that  doubtless  will  comp  before  the  next  legislature,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle;  and 
we  can,  I  think,  spend  a  very  few  minutes  on  that  without 
encroaching  on  Dr.  Williams'  time. 

Dean  H.  E.  Cook  :  It  was  said  by  a  wise  man  some  time  ago 
that  *^  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  I  imagine 
that  may  be  the  case  at  this  time  in  raising  the  question  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  before  this  body.  Briefly,  the  situation  —  so  far  as 
action  is  concerned  —  is  this :  the  Governor  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  undertake,  if  possible,  to  work  out  a  plan  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  livestock  interests  of  the  state,  and,  as  well,  to  protect 
the  consumers  of  milk.  All  have  agreed  that  our  present  law  is 
not  meeting  those  conditions  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

That  part  of  it  is  easy.     And  after  just  outlining  four  sugges- 
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tions  that  have  been  made  and  are  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee, I  am  going  to  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  from  each  of  these  two  associations  that  are  represented 
here  to-day,  the  Dairymen's  Association  and  the  Breeders'  As- 
sociation,  because  these  two  associations  represent  the  interests 
involved  in  this  question. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  are  these :  that  we  luider- 
take  to  pasteurize  all  of  the  by-products  from  our  cheese  factories 
and  our  creameries  to  180  degrees  temperature,  if  by  flash  pas- 
teurization; or,  if  by  holding,  to  at  least  140  or  145  for  thirty 
minutes,  which  is  now  being  done,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
in  two  states.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  law  of  this  kind 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota.  If  there  are  others  I  do  not  know 
about  them. 

Another  point  is:  that  we  undertake  to  control  the  shipment 
of  cattle  and  the  handling  of  the  disease  by  county  units,  or  county 
systems,  as  we  undertake  now  to  handle  the  disease  by  state 
systems ;  that  is,  before  animals  are  shipped,  that  they  be  subject 
to  a  physical  examination. 

Another  question  ^hat  has  been  raised  is  the  free  use  of  tuber- 
culin within  our  state.  Now,  if  we  live  up  to  the  law  (and  I 
have  been  informed  that  not  all  of  us  have  been  doing  so),  we  are 
obliged  to  report  the  use  of  all  tuberculin.  The  situation  seems 
to  be  that,  as  it  stands  to-day,  we  are  incriminating  the  honest 
man :  that  is,  the  man  who  wants  to  know  and  is  willing  to  come 
out  in  the  open.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fellow  who  is  willing 
to  defy  the  law  is  able  to  get  his  tuberculin  some  way,  and  he  finds 
out  on  the  quiet  what  the  condition  of  his  animals  is.  He  is 
profiting  and  the  honest  man  is  not  profiting  by  it. 

Another  question  being  raised  is  relative  to  the  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  cattle  of  the  whole  state. 

There  are  at  least  these  four  things  that  are  coming  before  this 
commission,  and  something  will  be  done.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  use  of  the  English  language  or  command  of  audiences  will 
make  you  sense  the  situation  as  it  is  in  the  state,  but  I  assure 
you  that  a  bill  with  some  of  these  recommendations  will  be  put 
before  the  legislature  this  winter.  A  law  that  does  not  have  the 
sanction  of  the  livestock  interests,  and  of  the  farmers  of  this 
state,  will  not  be  valuable  —  nor  will  it  be  practicable. 
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Every  man  ou  this  commission  wants  to  have  the  livestoot 
interests  respected,  and  wants  to  work  out  a  law  that  will  hegiu 
to  do  something.  Maybe  it  will  not  do  very  much,  but,  as  it  i* 
now,  everyone  agrees  that  in  the  control  of  the  disease  we  are 
practically  where  we  were  twenty  years  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  time,  and  unless  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  move  —  in  order  that  we 
mav  have  the  situation  in  a  more  workable  form  —  that  a  com- 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Dairymen's  Association  and 
a  committee  of  three  by  the  State  Breeders'  Association,  to  whom 
this  commission  may  go  and  with  whom  they  may  cooperate  in 
the  working  out  of  a  plan  that  will  have  some  efficiency  in  cleaning 
up  the  herds  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Dean  Cook.  We 
can  spend  a  few  minutes  in  discussing  it  if  ypu  desire.  Has  any- 
one anything  to  say  in  regard  to  this  motion  ? 

I  am  very  glad  that  Dean  Cook  has  brought  thi&  question  be- 
fore these  organizations,  for  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
any  change  in  the  present  law  unless  organizations  of  this  char- 
acter have  to  do  with  shaping  it.  I  believe  that  they  ought  t«^ 
have  a  voice,  and  a  potent  voice,  in  shaping  the  future  policy  of 
the  state  on  this  great  question.  We  all  agree  that  the  present  law 
controlling  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  accomplishing  results  that 
its  original  framers  hoped,  and  that  it  is  working  to  the  disad- 
vantage, in  many  cases,  of  the  honest  man  who  seeks  to  clean  up 
his  herd.  That  there  will  be  some  legislation  on  this  subject  the 
coming  winter,  is  entirely  probable.  It  seems  that  these  organiza- 
tions ought  to  have  committees  that  will  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  —  that  will  have  some  voice  in  shaping  and  form- 
ing the  legislation  that  we  will  probably  have  on  the  subject. 
And  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  committees  should  be  ap- 
pointed of  active  men  of  broad  views,  who  really  represent  the 
dairy  interests  and  the  breeders'  interests,  and  who  can  take  an 
active  part  in  forming  the  future  policy  of  the  state  on  this  verv 
importaiit  question. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  in  regard  to  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  want  to  make  just  one  statement:  I  d*"> 
not  believe  that  any  legislative  committee,  during  the  comini: 
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winter,  will  consider  this  question  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
opinion  being  expressed,  before  that  committee,  of  these,  two 
associations  and  what  I  believe  to  be  an  association  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  it,  the  State  Grange,  and  I  arise  to  second  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cook  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee. 

Chairman:  Is  there  anything  fiMher?  If  not,  we  will  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  Dean  Cook  that  a  committee  of  three  'repre- 
senting the  Breeders'  Association,  and  a  like  committee  of  three 
representing  the  Dairymen's  Association,  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  question  —  to  represent  the  respective 
associations  on  this  subject.  All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  please 
say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."     (Carried  unanimously.) 

We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  program,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Dr.  John  K.  Williams,  of  this  city, 
who  will  discuss  "  Some  of  the  Difficulties  Encountered  in  Mak- 
ing High-Grade  Milk,  and  Their  Practical  Solution." 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  MAKING  HIGH-GRADE  MILK,  AND 

THEIR   PRACTICAL   SOLUTION 

John  R.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Secretaey,  Milk  Commission, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.  The  law  which  went  into  effect  on  November  16,  1914,  requir- 
ing the  grading  of  milk,  will  undoubtedly  create  a  demand  for 
high-grade  milk.  This  demand  will  be  met  very  largely  by 
dairymen  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  difficulties  encountered 
in  producing  milk  of  high  quality. 

The  law  does  not  use  the  expression  "  high  grade."  It  does 
define,  however,  three  grades  of  milk,  namely,  "  Certified," 
"  Grade  A  raw "  and  "  Grade  A  pasteurized,"  which  must  be 
produced  under  conditions,  and  which  entitle  them  to  be  classed 
as  possessing  superior  merit  The  essential  standards  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Certified. —  Standards  to  be  prescribed  by  medical  milk  com- 
missions. 

Grade    A    raw. —  Cows    tuberculin    tested.      Equipment    and 

methods  on  farm  must  score  at  least  75  per  cent.    Milk  must  not 

contain  more  than  60,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  when 

delivered  to  the  consumer. 
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Grade  A  pasteurized. —  Physically  healthy  herd.  Methods  and 
equipment  must  score  68  per  cent.  Bacteria  standard  200,000 
before  and  30,000  after  pasteurization. 

An  ideal  definition  of  high-grade  milk  is,  that  which  is  safe, 
clean,  of  good  flavor  and  well  balanced  chemically.  Safety  ia 
by  far  the  most  important  quality.  It  means  freedom  from 
human  and  animal  disease.  Cleanliness  means  the  minimum 
amount  of  visible  dirt  and  the  minimum  number  of  bacteria. 
Flavor  is  important  because  it  very  largely  determines  the  free 
use  or  the  non-use  of  milk  by  the  consumer.  The  butter  fat  con- 
tent is-  important  because  with  the  flavor  it  is  the  chief  index  of 
quality  to  the  consumer. 

The  machinery  of  the  law  is  impotent  to  make  milk  safe.  It 
only  detects  disease  on  the  dairy  farm  after  the  contagion  has 
been  carried  in  the  milk  to  the  consumer.  Thus  the  making  of 
high-grade  milk  must  become  a  matter  of  social  consciousness  with 
the  producer.  He  must  be  a  high-grade  man.  If  he  meets  his 
duty  squarely  he  becomes  a  benefactor  to  the  community  and  is 
worthy  of  public  esteem.  Therefore,  the  producer  wishing  to 
build  up  a  high-grade  milk  business  must  go  beyond  the  law  and 
protect  his  herd  and  farm  employees  from  disease.  This  is  best 
done  by  having  the  assistance  of  a  local  physician,  preferably  the 
health  oflicer,  and  a  competent  veterinarian;  also  by  careful  and 
frequent  inspection  of  employees  and  cattle.  An  employee  with 
a  contagious  disease,  even  a  sore  throat,  or  a  cow  with  an  inflamed 
udder  or  any  other  disease  should,  immediately  be  removed,  no 
matter  what  sacrifice  must  be  made  thereby. 

Sickness  resulting  from  the  use  of  high-grade  milk  will  not 
here  be  considered,  but  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  factors  which  have  caused  us  much  worry  and  study  on  some 
uf  the  certified  milk  farms  operating  under  my  observation.  The 
questions  of  feeding,  bam  construction,  dairy  apparatus,  manure 
disposal  and  so  on  have  been  studied  thoroughly  by  the  various 
experiment  stations  and  the  published  investigations  are  freely 
available  and  probably  familiar  to  you  all.  Consequently  these 
points  will  not  here  be  considered. 

I  wish  first  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  breeding  good  stock 
and  at  the  right  time  of  year.    One  of  our  producers  made  the 
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error  of  continuing  to  breed  to  a  sterile  bull  with  disastrous 
effects  on  the  milk  production  of  the  herd.  Two  other  producers 
bred  their  cows  so  that  they  were  dry  during  the  period  of  the 
year  when  milk  was  scarcest  It  has  a  serious  meaning  to  a  pro- 
ducer if  fifteen  or  twenty  cows,  representing  from  100  to  200 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  are  dry  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk 
on  the  market.  Yet  that  has  been  the  experience  of  these  two 
usually  competent  producers. 

It  is  important  to  breed  good  stock  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
self  respect  and  the  pocketbook.  The  following  table  based  on 
the  records  of  three  of  our  farms  for  the  past  year  illustrates  this 
point.  The  first  herd  is  composed  chiefly  of  scrub  -cattle  and  a 
few  registered  Jerseys.  The  second  herd  is  very  much  better. 
It  has  about  one-fourth  registered  cattle  and  the  rest  grades  of 
fair  quality.  The  third  herd  is  composed  chiefly  of  high-grade 
registered  stock  and  a  few  carefully  selected  grades.  In  the  first 
herd  breeding  has  been  indifferently  carried  on,  in  the  second 
herd  it  has  received  more  than  ordinary  attention,  while  the 
owner  of  the  third  herd  is  a  breeder  of  national  reputation.  These 
three  herds  differ  in  size  but  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  twenty- 
five  cows,  which  represents  the  size  of  one  of  them.  These  pro- 
ducers receive  eight  cents  per  quart  for  their  milk,  hence  the 
average  daily  receipts  of  the  first  farm  are  $16,  of  the  second  $22, 
and  of  the  third  $26.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  overhead 
charges  on  these  three  farms,  but  it  by  no  means  offsets  the  wide 
difference  in  the  receipts. 

Ck>MPAius6N  OF  Daily  Output  of  Milk  and  Gross  Recbiftb  on  Thrse  Osrtifisd 

Milk  Farms 

Data  base  on  records  for  year  1914  and  on  basis  of  25  cows 


Farm  No. 


1 

2 
3 


Average 

daily 
quartage 
per  cow 

Total 

daily 

output 

Gross 

receipts 

daily 

Difference    in    receipts 

between  Farm  No.  1 

and  Farms  2  and  3 

Daily 

Yearly 

8 
11 
13 

200 
275 
325 

$16 
22 
26 

$6 

10 

"$2,160 
3,600 

Difference 

in  receipts 

capitalised 

at  8 

percent 


$27,000 
45,000 
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The  fairly  good  herd  on  Farm  No,  2  produced  $6  per  day  more 
milk  than  did  the  scrub  herd  on  Farm  No.  1,  and  $4  less  per  day 
than  the  splendid  registered  herd  on  Farm  No.  3.  Or,  to  state 
it  on  a  yearly  basis,  the  ovmer  of  Farm  No.  3  received  $3,600  more 
for  his  milk  output  than  did  the  owner  of  Farm  No.  1,  and  about 
$1,400  more  than  did  the  owner  of  Farm  No.  2.  If  these  differ- 
ences were  capitalized  at  8  per  cent,  with  interest  charges  at  6 
per  cent,  and  amortization  and  other  charges  tit  2  per  cent.,  which 
would  allow  for  the  extinction  of  the  herd  in  thirty-five  years,  the 
owner  of  Farm  No.  1  could  afford  to  invest  827,000  to  bring  his 
herd  up  to  the  standard  of  the  herd  on  Farm  2  and  $45,000  to 
approximate  the  standard  on  Farm  No.  3.  Similarly,  the  owner 
of  Farm  No.  2  might  well  invest  up  to  $20,000  if  it  would 
produce  a  herd  as  profitable  as  that  on  Farm  No.  3.  No  claim 
is  made  that  these  figures  are  more  than  approximations  for  they 
represent  the  data  of  but  a  single  year.  The  records  for  other 
years,  however,  are  substantially  similar.  From  a  business  point 
of  view  it  would  seem  little  short  of  an  economic  crime  to  make 
milk  with,  and  propagate  scrub  cattle. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  significance  of  the 
bacterial  count.  This  is  of  immediate  importance  to  the  producer 
of  high-grade  milk  because  it  is  one  of  the  chief  determining 
standards  of  the  state  law.  The  main  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk 
are  dirty  and  careless  methods  of  milking  and  of  the  subsequent 
handling  of  the  milk,  unclean  apparatus  and  insufficient  cooling. 
Occasionally,  none  of  these  factors  will  be  found  at  faidt  and  it 
will  be  discovered  that  there  are  certain  cows  in  the  herd  whidi 
are  prolific  breeders  of  germs  in  their  udders.  I  shall  consider 
some  of  these  problems  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience.  We  are 
told  that  the  cows  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  but  what  does  this 
mean?  It  may  mean  the  entire  labor  of  one  or  six -men  for  the 
care  of  sixty  cows,  depending  upon  the  zeal  and  methods  of  the 
producer.  This  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  means  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  cost  of  operation.  The  truth  is,  we  do 
not  know  how  much  labor  is  necessarv  and  how  much  is  valueless 
in  the  preparation  of  cows  for  milking.  Since  bam  labor  is  one 
of  the  costly  items  in  high-grade  milk  production,  any  light  on 
this  problem  should  be  welcome. 
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Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Markham  and  Puffer  we 
have  established  a  laboratory  on  their  certified  milk  farm  at  Avon, 
N.  Y.  In  this  laboratory  we  have  been  inveatigating  the  question 
of  cleaning  as  well  as  other  problems  which  concern  the  producer 
of  high-grade  milk.  The  bacteriological  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  by  Misses  Linda  D.  Puffer  and  Ruth  E.  Dunsford; 
in  the  bam  and  cattle  cleaning  experiments  we  have  had  valuable 
assistance  and  cooperation  from  William  T.  Thornton,  in  charge 
of  the  herd. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  effects  of 
brushing  and  washing  the  udder  on  the  bacterial  content  of  the 
surface  of  the  teats;  also  to  determine  the  value  of  disinfectants 
in  the  cleaning  of  the  udders.  These  investigations  are  as  yet 
incomplete  and  too  few  in  number  to  be  conclusive;  lievertheless 
they  are  extremely  suggestive  and  will  be  briefly  detailed. 

The  method  of  cleaning  employed  on  this  farm  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiments  was  as  follows :  the  udders  and  flanks  were  kept 
clipped  and  the  brushes  of  the  tails  were  kept  clean.  Preliminary 
to  the  care  of  the  udder  the  cows  were  given  a  thorough  general 
brushing.  Immediately  before  milking  the  udders  were  brushed, 
then,  with  a  single  pail  of  water,  a  worker  would  wash  the  udders 
of  from  six  to  ten  cows.  These  were  wiped  as  fast  as  the  washing 
was  completed  with  a  square  of  cheese  cloth  which  had  been 
previously  sterilized.  The  following  experiments  w^re  under- 
taken: 

Determination  of  the  number  of  germs  easily  removed  from 
the  teats. 

1.  (a)  After  careful  brushing  and  then  (b)  after  washing  from 
a  common  pail  and  wiping  with  a  common  cloth. 

2.  Experiment  No.  1  repeated.  Teats  treated  with  an  antiseptic 
solution  eight  hours  previously. 

3.  Experiment  No.  1  repeated.  Cows  were  then  milked,  after 
which  the  teats  were  treated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  the 
tests  made  thirty-five  minutes  thereafter. 

4.  (a)  After  careful  brushing,  (b)  each  udder  washed  with 
a  pail  of  clean  water  and  wiped  with  a  sterile  cloth. 

The  tests  were  made  as  follows:  After  the  brushing  of  each 
cow,  the  four  teats  were  submerged  for  a  few  second  in  a  vessel 
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containing  200  cubic  centimeters  of  sterile  water.  This  procedure 
was  repeated  with  another  container  of  sterile  water  after  the 
udders  were  washed.  These  vessels  were  then  taken  to  the 
laboratory  and  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  water  plated  on 
agar  and  incubated  at  37  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  48  hours, 
the  number  of  germs  on  the  plates  were  counted.  The  results  t£ 
these  investigations  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  tabulatioiML 
(Tables  at  the  end  of  article.) 

A\liile  this  study  is  too  brief  and  the  data  too  few  to  be  ei^ 
elusive  or  convincing,  they  suggest : 

(a)  That  perfunctory  washing  loosens  or  frees  from  the  0fk- 
thelial  layers  of  the  teats  more  bacteria  than  it  removes,  so  Ait 
more  germs  may  be  readily  removed  in  the  handling  of  the  fwt 
after  the  washing  than  before. 

(b)  That  washing  from  a  conunon  pail  may  carry  germa  fsQBi 
one  cow  to  another  so  that  the  process  of  washing  instead  itf 
removing  may  add  enormous  numbers  of  germs  to  the  teats.  Li 
this  way  cows  with  infected  udders  may  be  the  source  of  infeetum 
for  all  other  cows  in  the  same  group. 

(c)  That  antiseptics  apparently  reduce  the  number  of  viaUe 
germs  on  the  teats.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  or  not  thiy 
are  destroyed  or  their  growth  on  the  test  plate  merely  inhibited. 

(d)  That  by  far  the  best  way  to  prepare  a  cow  for  milking  is 
to  wash  each  udder  with  a  pail  of  clean  water  and  wipe  Ae 
teats  with  a  piece  of  sterile  cloth.  It  is  ^  serious  question  wheAer 
or  not  any  other  method  of  preparation  for  milking  is  of  value. 
Unfortunately,  this  method  requires  more  labor  and  the  extrsvar 
gant  use  of  water  and  sterilized  cloths. 

The  cow  with  a  wasted  or  caked  quarter  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  In  our  investigations  we  found  that  nine  out  of 
twelve  of  such  animals  were  bacteria  shedders.  The  milk  of  theoe 
animals  contains  myriads  of  bacteria  which  will  undo  all  the  labon 
of  the  producer  if  the  milk  is  added  to  the  general  supply.  During 
the  active  stage  of  the  inflammation  the  germs  may  come  largely 
from  the  sore  quarter,  but  later,  in  the  stage  of  atrophy,  the  milk 
from  the  so-called  healthy  quarters  may  teem  with  them.  No 
cow  with  a  permanently  diseased  or  dried  up  quarter  should  be 
kept  in  a  high-grade  herd.  The  making  of  milk  with  a  low 
becteria  count  with  such  animals  is  impossible.   . 
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The  question  of  sterilizatiou  of  utensils  and  apparatus  on  the 
farm  is  one  which  is  not  easily  solved.  An  effective  sterilizer  is 
one  which  will  rapidly  destroy  all  bacteria  at  a  minimum  cost 
without  contaminating  by  taste  or  odor  the  apparatus  which  is 
being  sterilized.  Steam,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  most  effective 
agent.  Superheated  steam  or  steam  under  pressure  is  far  more 
destructive  of  germs  than  flowing  steam.  A  steam  pressure 
sterilizer  will  accomplish  in  a  half  hour  what  will  require  three 
hours  with  the  ordinary  steam  box,  and  do  it  more  effectively. 
Germs  which  form  spores  are  readily  destroyed  by  superheated 
steam  but  are  very  resistant  to  steam  as  it  flows  from  a  boiler  at  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Steam  cannot  be  confined 
under  pressure  in  a  sterilizer  made  of  brick,  tile,  or  wood.  This 
will  readily  be  appreciated  if  one  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  upon  the  containing  walls  by  steam  under 
pressure.  A  sterilizing  box  of  average  size,  3  feet  6  inches  wide, 
6  feet  high  and  7  feet  long,  has  a  surface  area  of  approximately 
26,000  square  inches.  If  this  were  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  ten 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  steam  pressure  commonly  used  in 
pressure  sterilizers,  the  walls  of  this  box  would  have  to  withstand 
a  force  of  260,000  pounds  or  180  tons.  Obviously  no  box  made 
of  wood,  brick,  or  similar  material  could  resist  this  tremendous 
pressure. 

There  are  few  pressure  sterilizers  on  the  market  for  dairy 
use.  Their  high  initial  cost  stands  in  the  way  of  their  general 
adoption,  although  their  greater  durability,  the  saving  in  fuel, 
and  the  more  effective  service  rendered  should  in  time  offset 
the  higher  price.  The  sterilizer  shown  in  the  illustration  is  in 
use  on  the  Markham  and  Puffer  farm.  It  is  made  of  glass 
enameled  steel  and  thus  is  resistant  to  rust.  It  has  been  in  use  for 
six  years  and  shows  no  signs  of  wear.  It  was  made  by  the 
Pf audler  Company  of  Rochester  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer. 

If  a  producer  himself  wishes  to  construct  a  sterilizing  box, 
there  is  certain  information  as  to  material  and  construction  of 
which  he  should  have  knowledge.  An  efficient  sterilizing  box 
should  possess  the  following  qualities: 

It  should  retain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  heat,  for  a  box 
which  readily  transmits  heat  through  its  walls  will  be  uneco- 
nomical in  its  use  of  steam  and  fuel. 
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It  should  be  impervious  to  moisture,  for  moisture  not  only 
lowers  its  capacity  to  retain  heat,  but  it  may  also  cause  a  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  material  used  in  construction. 

In  the  following  table  is  compared  the  heat  transmitting  proper- 
ties of  materials  commonly  employed  in  the  construction  of  steam 
boxes.  Galvanized  iron  and  sheet  metal  are  not  given  because  they 
rust  so  quickly  as  to  be  worthless.  Metal  lath  for  the  same  reason 
should  not  be  used.  The  materials  are  given  in  the  thicknesses 
that  are  commonly  used  in  steam  box  construction. 


Table  Showing  Insulating  Value  of  Vajiious  Matebiau 


Matebial 


8-in.  brick  wall 

10-in.  concrete  wall .  / . . 
8-in.  Hollow  tile,  glazed 

2-in.  Magnesia  slabs 

2-ini  cork  board 


Reaistaaceto 

a  passage  of 

moisture 


Very  poor 
Very  poor 
Fair 
Good 
Good 


Note,  By  the  heat  transmission  factor  is  meant  the  amount  of  heat  which 
will  pass  through  one  square  foot  of  wall  surface  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
is  expressed  in  British  thermal  units  (b.  t.  u.)»  which  equal  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
Fahrenheit. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  eight-inch  brick  wall  readily  gives 
up  its  heat  and  is  only  about  half  as  valuable  as  eight-inch  hollow 
tile.  From  the  standpoint  of  insulation  the  two-inch  cork  board 
is  more  than  twice  as  good  as  the  hollow  tile,  three  times  as  good 
as  concrete  wall  and  nearlv  five  times  as  valuable  as  the  brick 

I. 

wall.     Moreover,  cork  and  magnesia  markedly  resist  the  passage 
of  moisture. 

Cork  board  would  be  the  ideal  insulator  for  a  steam  box  wfere 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  after  a  vear  or  two  it  tends  to  crumble,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  binder.  We  have  employed  it  on 
one  of  our  farms  for  four  years  and  on  another  for  two  vears  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  We  have  had  practical  experience  with 
all  of  the  above  materials  except  the  magnesia.  One  of  our  pro- 
ducers built  a  sterilizer  of  concrete  and  it  was  a  complete  failure. 
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It  never  could  be  depended  upon.  Another  made  one  of  brick, 
exposing  three  of  the  walls  to  the  outside  temperature.  In  very 
cold  weather  steam  would  condense  on  the  walls  and  freeze  as  fast 
as  it  would  flow  into  the  box.  It  made  a  most  unsatisfactory  box 
and  was  very  wasteful  of  steam.  On  another  of  our  farms  is  a 
steam  box  made  of  hollow,  unglazed  tile.  This  is  operated  once  a 
day,  and,  with  the  small  amount  of  steam  used  for  other  purposes 
in  the  dairy,  consumes  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  coal  daily,  a 
six  horsepower  boiler  being  used.  The  moisture  passes  readily 
through  the  tile  and  is  objectionable.  On  another  of  our  farms 
is  a  box  insulated  with  two-inch  cork  board.  This  is  also  sup- 
plied by  a  six  horsepower  boiler,  is  operated  twice  a  day,  but 
consumes  no  more  coal  than  the  hollow  tile  box.  The  reason  for 
this  unquestionably  is  that  the  cork  is  a  better  insulator  than  the 
tile. 

It  will  be  found  more  economical  in  the  use  of  steam  if  the 
sterilizer  is  built  in  the  milk  room  so  that  all  four  side  walls 
and  the  top  will  be  surrounded  by  the  warm  air  of  the  milk  room. 
The  door  should  be  at  least  four  inches  thick  and  should  contain 
two  inches  of  good  insulation,  preferably  cork  board  or  magnesia 
slab.  The  edges  should  be  rabbeted.  The  door  is  best  held  in 
place  by  cross  bars  operated  like  wedges.  Hinges  are  unsatis- 
factory. Every  steam  box  should  have  a  good  thermometer  pass- 
ing through  the  door,  so  that  the  milk  room  worker  may  know 
the  temperature  of  the  box,  when  he  is  sterilizing.  Many  times 
the  high  count  of  some  of  our  producers'  milk  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  cold  days  the  box  has  not  been  heated  higher 
than  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  whereas  it  should  be  operated  for 
at  least  forty-five  minutes  at  210  to  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  repeat  for  emphasis  some  of  the 
important  thoughts  I  wish  to  leave  with  you. 

The  making  of  high-grade  milk  is  a  matter  of  eternal  vigilance 
and  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producer. 

Safety  is  the  most  important  quality  in  milk.  The  surest  way 
to  destroy  the  milk  business  is  to  let  the  dairy  farm  become  the 
focus  for  the  dissemination  of  disease. " 

The  making  of  high-grade  milk  with  scrub  cattle  is  xm- 
economical. 

Producers  should  cooperate  with  each  other  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  constantly  arise  in  the  business. 


I 
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Table  1. — Envcr  of  Wasbinq  moM  Common  Pail  on  Gbbm  Ck)NTBNT  of  Tbat 

Surface,  Dec.  I,  1914 


Cow's  No. 


466 
345 
337 
475 
470 


Number 
germ 

removed 
after 

bruahing 


19,000 

300,000 

150,000 

236,000 

1,000 


Number 
germ 

removed 
after 

washing 


43,400 

13,200 

38,600 

1,000,000 

768,000 


Condition  of 

udder  before 

brushing 


Clean,  clipped. 
Clean,  clipped. 
Dirty,  manure 
Loose  dirt. .. . 
Clean,  clipped. 


Order  of 
washing 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


Table  2. — Effect  of  Washing  From  Common  Pail  on  Germ  Content  of  Teat 

Surface,  Dec.  1,  1914 

Teats  treated  with  antiseptic  8  hours  before 


Cow's  No. 


491 
492 
344 
489 
441 


Number 
germs 

removed 
after 

brushing 


77,200 
5,000 

41,800 

8,400 

300,000 


Number 
germs 

removed 
after 

washing 


200 

41,200 

1,000,000 

38,200 

140,000 


Condition  of 

udder  before 

brushing 


Clean, 
Clean, 
Clean, 
Dirty, 
Dirty, 


clipped. . 
clipped. . 
clipped. . 
hair  long 
hair  long 


Order  of 
washing 


6th 
7th 
Sth 
9th 
10th 


Table  3. — Effect  of  Washino  From  Common  Pail  on  Germ  Content  of  Teat 

Surface,  Dec.  5,  1914 


Cow's  No. 


345 
337 
475 
470 


Number 
germs 

removed 
after 

brushing 


57,600 
9,400 
6,200 
6,600 


Number 

germ 
removed 

after 
washing 


32^200 

410,000 

23,400 

38,600 


Condition  of 

udder  before 

brushing 


Order  of 
washing 


Clean,  clipped 

Dirty 

Clean,  dipped 
Clean,  clipped 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


Steau  Box  Made  of  Hollow  Tile.  Two-Isch  Wooden  Door. 
Tars  Type  of  Box  Requires  Frequent  Repairs  and  ib 
Not  Very  Durable.  Is  Fairly  EyFiciEST  Except  in 
ExTBBMELY  Cold  Weather.  Requires  100  Pounds  of 
Ck>AL  for  Operation  Once  Daily. 
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Tabim  4. — ^Efpbgt  of  Washing  From  CoiofON  Pail  on  Germ  Contbnt  of  Teat 

Surface,  Dec.  5,  1914 

Teata  treated  with  antiaeptic  8  houra  before 


Cow's  No. 


491 
344 
489 

441 


Number 
germa 

removed 
after 

bruahing 


19,200 
6,200 
6,400 

61,400 


Number 
germa 

removed 
after 

waahing 


16,000 
5,600 
8,000 
8,000 


Condition  of 

udder  before 

brushing 


Clean,  clipped 
Clean,  {flipped 
Clean,  clipped 
Clean,  clipped 


Order  of 
waahing 


6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 


Table  6. —  Germ  Content  of  Teat  Surface  Before  and  After  Wabhino, 
Milking  and  Thirtt-five  Minutes  After  Antiseptic  Treatment, 
December  7,  1914. 


Cow's  No. 

Number 
germa 

removed 
after 

bruahing 

Number 
germa 

removed 
after 

waahing 

Number 
germa 

removed 

after 
antiseptic 

Condition  of 

udder  befoi  ? 

bruahing 

209 

184,000 

12,800 

7,200 

18,200 

• 

112,000 

•   86,000 

93,800 

84,800 

4,400 
200 

1,400 
200 

Clean.  clioDed. 

454 

Clean.  clioDed. 

414 

Dirty. 

451 

Clean,  .clipped. 

Table  6. —  Tests' Before  And  After  Washing  With  Clean  Water  and  Drting 
with  Sterile  Cloth  Udder  of  Each  Cow.  Antiseptic  Used  Eight  Hours 
Before,  December  U,  1914. 


Cow's  No. 


466 
345 
337 
475 
470 


Number 
gperma 

removed 
after 

bruahing 


5,000 
24,000 
20,000 
16,000 

1,200 


Number 
germs 

removed 
after 

waahing 


1,800 
800 
800 
800 
200 


Condition  of  udder 
before  bruahing 


Clean. 

Soiled  with  manure. 

Soiled,  loose  dirt. 

Soiled,  loose  dirt. 

Clean. 
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Mr.  'W.  E.  Dana  :  Before  you  go  I  want  to  make  two  or  three 
announcements.  The  Commitee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Breeders' 
will  meet  in  Room  518  at  1:30.  I  also  am  asked  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  Health  Bureau  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
will  be  in  the  lobby  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  of  the  pro- 
ducers furnishing  milk  to  Rochester  and  discuss  problems  with 
them.  The  department  intended  to  have  an  exhibit  illustrating 
its  work,  but  when  the  exhibits  were  called  off,  it  was  called  off. 
I  also  wish  to  announce  that  the  secretaries  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions are  very  desirous  of  having  you  purchase  your  tickets  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  banquet  to-night,  so  that  they  may  know 
approximately  how  many  intend  to  be  there.  I  think  we  will  have 
a  good  time,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  great  many  of  you  there. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


THIRD  SESSION 

Wednesday,  December  16,  2.15  P.  M.. 

Joint  meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  and  the 
State  Breeders'  Association,  Mr.  Elwood  in  the  chair. 

Chairman  :  With  reference  to  the  banquet  this  evening,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  know  at  four  o'clock  the  approximate 
number  of  those  who  will  attend.  I  would  ask  all  those  who  are 
present  here  to  raise  their  hands  if  they  are  going  to  be  with  us 
to-night,  so  we  can  get  at  least  an  idea.  If  you  have  not  your 
tickets,  Secretary  Brown  or  Secretary  Griflfith,  or  three  or  four  of 
the  diarymen  or  breeders,  will  have  tickets.  I  should  like  to  get 
a  tentative  count.  The  secretary  can  furnish  you  tickets  at  any 
time. 

Your  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  very  kindly  given  mo 
the  privilege  of  introducing  the  next  speaker.  *  He  is  the  only  man 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  whom  I  look  up,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  I  assure  you.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Dr.  Claris.  And  the  Commissioner  has  reminded  me  that 
Dr.  Claris  has  charge  of  the  regulations  and  represents  the  De- 
partment west  of  Syracuse  for  New  York  State. 

THE  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

Dr.   John  T.   Claris,   Veterinarian   State  Department  op 

Agriculture,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Commissioner  Huson  has 
assigned  to  me  a  subject  that  at  this  particular  time  is  very  in- 
teresting, especially  to  the  cattle  men  and  farmers.  I  shall  not 
given  you  an  address,  but  just  a  little  talk  on  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  six  weeks.  My  subject  will  be  Epizooticae  — 
Aphthw,  or  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. 

It  is  an  acute,  febrile,  infectious,  contagious  disease  of  cloven- 
footed  animals  and  is  manifested  by  vesicles  appearing  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  especially  in  the  mouth  and  interdigital 
spaces.    It  is  also  communicable  to  man,  and  especially  to  children. 

[1033] 
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The  symptoms  of  foot  and  mouth  disease:  (I  hope  that  none 
of  you  will  have  to  see  it,  and  if  you  do,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  on 
your  own  farms).  Probably  the  first  symptom  you  will  notice 
is  a  kind  of  languid  appearance  of  the  animal,  accompanied  by 
fever.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  first  symptom  noticed  is  list- 
lessness  which  is  especially  true  in  sheep  and  hogs  but  not  so 
marked  in  cattle.  Generally  the  first  symptom  in  cattle  is  a  flow 
of  saliva  in  long,  sticky  threads  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and 
they  make  a  characteristic  smacking  sound  with  the  lips ;  I  never 
visit  any  herd  that  I  do  not  listen  for  that  smack.  Vesicles  will 
form  around  the  mouth,  on  thA  gums  and  around  through  the 
dental  spaces.  On  opening  the  mouth  these  vesicles  may  be  seen. 
They  first  appear  like  a  blister  —  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger 
—  and  will  last  two  or  three  days  before  breaking,  at  which  time 
the  parts  will  be  very  red:  After  that  they  will  gradually  disap- 
pear. In  cows  the  udder  will  often  be  affected,  especially  the  teats 
which  will  show  practically  the  same  lesions  as  the  mcFuth.  The 
animals  will  be  in  severe  pain  and,  in  some  cases,  if  the  hand  is 
placed  on  the  tongue  large  patches  of  mucous  membrane  will 
peel  off. 

If  any  of  your  herds  become  infected  you  will  not  be  very  long 
in  doubt  because  the  disease  is  so  contagious;  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  days  before  a  number  of  animals  will  be 
infected,  one  after  another. 

Another  symptom,  especially  in  a  dairy  herd,  is  a  decrease  in 
the  flow  of  milk.  I  will  read  some  figures  —  same  being  a  record 
kept  six  years  ago  of  a  herd  of  32  cows,  some  of  which  were  going 
dry. 

An  infected  bull  got  into  this  herd  Oct.  27,  1908.  On  Oct  31 
the  cows  produced  465  pounds  of  milk ;  Nov.  1,  469  pounds;  Nov. 
2,  437  pounds;  Nov.  3,  440  pounds;  Nov.  4,  430  pounds;  Nov.  5, 
378  pounds;  Nov.  6,  240  pounds;  Nov.  7,  168  pounds;  Nov.  8, 
156  pounds;  Nov.  9,  85  pounds;  Nov.  10,  62  pounds  milk.  On 
the  eleventh  of  the  month  they  were  destroyed. 

In  cattle  the  mouth  is  most  often  affected  and  in  hogs  and 
sheep  the  foot  lesions  are  generally  more  pronounced.  The  heal- 
ing process  goes  on  rapidly  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks 
only  healed  lesions  are  apparent  and  this  is  the  most  difficult  stage 
at  which  a  diagnosis  can  be  made. 


Fig.  333. —  Dr.  John  T,  Claris 
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The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  virus  which  is  so  very  fine  that 
it  cannot  be  seen.  The  disease  is  very,  very  contagious  and  that  is 
where  the  danger  lies.  It  spreads  more  rapidly  and  easily  than  any 
other  known  disease  of  cattle,  and  is  carried  in  every  conceivable 
way;  in  the  stable,  pasture  or  yards;  railroad  cars;  in  the  food; 
in  manure,  raw  animal  products  and  especially  raw  hides ;  by  dogs, 
cats  and  birds.    Sometimes  it  makes  you  wonder  where  you  got  it. 

The  germ  is  not  isolated  and  retains  its  vitality  in  damp,  dark 
places  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Sunlight,  the  action  of  the 
elements  and  disinfectants  destroy  the  virus. 

When  the  inspectors  visit  a  herd  they  have  to  be  very  careful ; 
the  average  man  does  not  realize  how  serious  it  is  and  when  some 
of  you  gentlemen  see  us  visiting  a  herd  you  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  "  tom  foolery  "  about  it. 

Each  inspector  is  clothed  in  a  rubber  coat,  hat,  boots  and  gWes, 
and,  as  a  precaution  to  protect  himself  and  thart  the  complete 
sterilization  of  wearing  apparel  may  be  made  before  leaving,  the 
premises,  his  complete  outfit  is  washed  in  bichloride  solution  and 
th€>n  fumigated  with  formaldehyde  gas. 

Just  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  contagion :  I  remember  one 
case  in  Monroe  county.  I  went  down  there  a  little  ovfer  a  month 
ago,  being  telephoned  from  Albany  just  as  I  was  leaving  for 
Seneca  Falls,  asking  if  I  would  go  down  to  Penfield  as.  there  was 
a  reported  outbreak  there.  I  went  there  and  the  local  veter- 
inarian met  me.  We  put  on  our  rubber  outfits  and  made  an  in- 
spection of  this  herd.  We  found  a  serious  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  There  was  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  about  twenty  in  number,  which  were  in  the  acute  stage. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  man  crying:  he  said,  '^  I  know  my  cows  have 
this  disease  and  you  are  going  to  kill  them  and  that  is  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  me.  I  am  getting  a  start  in  life  and 
now  you  come  along  and  are  going  to  kill  them."  I  told  him  it 
could  be  worse  —  "  You  have  a  wife  and  children ;  transfer  this 
disease  into  your  house,  would  not  that  be  worse  ?"  I  asked  him 
all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  how  his  herd  became  infected ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  traded  cattle  and  he  said  he  had  not,  but  that  he 
had  bought  a  carload  of  cows  in  Wyoming  county  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  Just  then  his  wife  said,  "  John,  five  days  ago  twenty 
or  thirty  cows  went  down  the  road  here  and  a  heifer  broke  out 
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of  our  yard  and  went  down  after  them,"  I  as*  rtained  that  some 
of  these  cows  had  foot  and  mouth  disease.  1  was  on  a  state 
road  and  the  heifer  did  not  come  in  contact  wi  n  them  —  simply 
happened  to  go  over  the  road  which  was  traversed  by  a  heri'  having 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  That  will  give  you  an  illustration 
of  how  contagious  it  is. 

Another  illustration  I  will  quote  was  in  Erie  county,  on  thw 
main  road  between  BuflFalo  and  Batavia.     A  Mrs.  Lauer  h   a 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  her  herd  in  a  very  mild  form;  ' 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Hirsch,  came  over  and  the  two  women  went  • 
the  barn,  one  to  show  u.    other  how  the  cattle  were  acting.    M 
Lauer  not  only  lost  her  *    *V8  but  Mrs.  Hirsch  also  lort  her  herd. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances,  and  any  person  who  is  interest^ 
in  cattle  should  keep  away  from  any  place  where  the  disease  i«^ 
suspected  to  exist. 

I  was  up  in  Tompkins  county  ten  days  ago  to  see  a.  herd  that 
was  infected.  The  owner  of  this  herd  had  a  thoroughbred  Hol- 
stein  bull  and  a  neighbor  came  two  miles  to  see  about  this  bull  for 
breeding  purposes.  He  did  not  touch  any  animal ;  he  went  back 
home,  and  his  herd*  became  infected.  Both  herds  are  imder  the 
ground  to-day.  That  shows  how  easily  the  contagion  may  be 
carried. 

Another  source  of  contagion  is  from  creameries  where  farmers 
takb  back  the  skimmed  milk  to  feed  to  their  hogs.  I  had-  a 
case  not  very,  long  ago  where  a  man  took  back  skimmed  milk; 
his  hogs  became  affected  and  one  of  them  broke  out  and  went  over 
into  his  neighbor's  orchard.  Not  only  did  this  neighbor's  hogs 
become  infected  but  the  bogs  of  the  farmer  on  the  adjoining  farm. 
We  killed  thefee  hogs  and  buried  them  over  on  the  farm  where  the 
cattle  were.  This  owner  said,  "  Now,  Doctor,  I  know  my  cows 
have  not  been  infected  in  any  way ;  I  know  these  hogs  were  out  in 
the  orchard  there  but  w.e  have  not  been  feeding  then>  and  they 
were  in  pretty  good  condition;  I  know  my  cqws  are  all  right." 
We  permitted  him  to  keep  his  herd  under  quarantine.  (That  was 
the  first  case  in  my  experience  where  we  left  any  animals  alive 
on  a  farm  where  we  knew  the  disease  to  exist.  When-  the  inspec- 
tors go  on  a  farm  they  kill  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  cloven- 
footed  animal. )     Two  weeks  after  we  were  called  back  there  and 
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eight  or  ten  of  thfe  fma  had  foot  and  mouth  disease.    In  our  first 

visit  we  had  been  j^lst  as  careful  as  we  possibly  could.    One  does 

not  realize  how  contagious  this  disease  is  and  the  precaution  nec- 

epsairy  whfen  going  to  a  place  where  the  infection  exists. 
a 

Discussion 
AfEyBER :    I  suppose  you  disinfect  the  suits  ? 

De.  Oijlbis:  Every  time.  After  making  an  inspection  we 
i  laithem  in  bichloride  solution  —  every  part  of  them.  After 
.Nuing  we  fumigate  them  with  gas.  r>j* 

^Member:     This  temperature  (referring* 'to  the  extremely  cold 
,iher)  would  kill  the  infection,  would  it  not? 

Db.  Claris:    I  do  not  believe  cold  would  kill  it.    In  the  colder 

v^eather  the  animals  are  not  moving  around  so  much,  as  they  are 

.lOUsed.     The  elements  of  the  air  and  sunlight  have  a  tendency 

^o  kill  the  virus  in  a  very  short  time.    In  a  damp  place  it  may  lay 

dormant  for  at  least  six  months.       ^ 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  cause  of  these  last  two  out- 
breaks: The  outbreak  of  six  years  ago,  though  not  exactly  like 
the  present  one,  was  something  on  the  same  order  and  was  brought 
over  here  from  Japan  in  Pox  Lymph  virus  that  was  contaminated 
with  foot  and  mouth  disease  organism ;  this  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gated  by  the  Federal  government. 

A  number  of  calves  in  Michigan  were  inoculated  with  this 
lymph.  These  calves  were  afterwards  taken  to  a  farm  a  short 
distance  from  Detroit  and  the  disease  spread  from  there.  The 
first  shipment  of  these  infected  calves  was  to  Buffalo.  However, 
Buffalo  did  not  have  as  extensive  an  outbreak  six  years  ago  as 
it  did  this  time. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  infection  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland.  I  remember  that  time  how  hard  it  was  to 
locate.  You  know  all  stock  yafrds  have  a  system  by  which  they  can 
tell  where  every  animal  comes  from ;  for  instance,  they  can  trace 
the  cattle  back  to  the  farm-  from  which  they  were  shipped.  We 
traced  it  to  Detroit,  then  back  into  Canada  and  then  into  Indiana 
and  Illinois  —  traced  carload  after  carload,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  it  was  discovered  that  this  lot  of  calves  that  I  speak  of  had 
been  inoculated  with  this  Pox  Lymph, 
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In  the  present  outbreak,  it  was  supposed  to  come  from  China 
or  Argentine,  either  in  hides  or  in  sacks  in  which  tanning  material 
was  imported.  These  sacks  are  very  thick.  I  was  informed  bv 
Dr.  Houck,  who  has  charge  of  this  work  in  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
that  the  only  way  he  can  figure  it  out  is  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployees took  these  sacks  home  and  used  them  as  door  mats  to  wipe 
their  feet  on  and  then  went  out  on  the  highways,  and  in  that 
way  the  cattle  were  contaminated. 

When  this  trouble  first  started  some  people  said  the  state 
officials  in  Michigan  should  have  found  it  out  before;  but  it  is 
a  very  hard  thing  to  find  when  it  is  in  a  mild  form,  as  I  think 
was  the  case  up  there.  The  germ  was  weak  and  it  remained 
dormant,  so  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  get  into  two  or  three  herds 
before  it  developed  into  the  virulent  form  in  which  we  have  seen 
it  here  in  New  York  State. 

I  think  that  every  state  should  take  it  upon  itself  to  have 
every  veterinarian  in  that  state  see  a  case  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  if  it  could  be  done,  because  the  average  veterinarian, 
not  only  in  this  state  but  in  other  states,  has  never  seen  a  case. 

Member  :    How  long  since  that  first  case  was  discovered  ? 

De.  Claris  :    I  think  along  in  August,  this  year. 

Many  people  believe  that  these  cattle  spread  it  in  Michigan 
and  Indiana  and  then  to  the  Chicago  stock  yards;  thus  causing 
so  much  trouble  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  thought  that 
some  hog  cholera  serum  was  contaminated  with  foot  and  mouth 
virus,  as  a  number  of  hogs  became  infected  after  being  inocu- 
lated with  serum;  this  caused  more  trouble. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  foot  and  mouth  disease  terminates 
favorably  — it  will  only  run  a  course  of  perhaps  five  to  ten  days  — 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  animal  will  get  better,  but  will  be  left  in  a 
very  emaciated  condition.  If  it  would  only  stop  there,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad,  but  they  are  liable  to  bave  two,  three  or  four  diffe^ 
ent  attacks,  four  or  five  months  apart.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
old  country,  in  one  instance,  a  bull  had  it  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  That  seems  a  long  time  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
food  for  thought. 

As  to  the  period  of  incubation,  the  books  tell  us  that  the  period 
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of  incubation  is  from  three  to  thirty  days.  Onr  experience  in  this 
outbreak  is  that  it  is  from  three  to  forty  days  after  the  animal  has 
been  exposed.  That  keeps  a  person  waiting  anxiously  for  a  long 
period. 

They  claim  in  the  old  country  that  it  is  fatal  to  human  beings. 
T  knew  of  one  case  six  years  ago  in  Niagara  county  where  a 
poor  family  had  three  cows  and  three  times  as  many  children. 
We  found  all  these  cows  had  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  all 
the  children  had  sore  mouths  the  same  as  the  cows.  The  children 
were  sick  for  a  few  days  but  all  got  better. 

I  remember  the  first  case  we  had  in  this  outbreak:  I  received 
a  wire  from  Commissioner  Huson  at  Albany,  saying,  "  Go  to 
Seneca  Falls  immediately."  For  several  weeks  we  had  been  on 
the  anxious  seat,  as  we  knew  they  had  it  in  Michigan  for  a  month 
before  we  had  it  here.  I  took  the  3:15  train  and  got  to  Seneca 
Falls  that  night.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Wills,  chief  VQterina' 
rian,  telegraphed  me  to  meet  him  at  Seneca  Falls.  The  next 
morning  Dr.  Wills,  Dr.  Clark  (local  veterinarian  and  the  first 
man  to  diagnose  it  in  this  state),  Dr.  Wende,  federal  inspector, 
and  myself,  started  out.  Between  Seneca  Falls  and  Clyde  we  saw 
the  first  case  in  a  herd  of  good  average  dairy  coWs.  They  got 
two  cows  two  days  before  that  showed  the  old  lesions  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  We  went  from  there  to  see  two  other  herds  and 
found  they  both  had  it  in  an  acute  form.  These  were  also  good 
average  herds. 

Three  days  after  that  the  Federal  inspector,  and  myself  went 
back  there  to  appraise  those  cows ;  he  for  the  Federal  government 
and  I  for  the  state.  If  we  had  not  seen  these  cattle  three  days 
before  we  would  not  have  believed  they  were  the  same  cows.  They 
had  each  depreciated  200  or  300  pounds. 

They  have  this  disease  in  some  countries  in  Europe  all  the 
time,  and  in  other  countries  part  of  the  time.  We  have  never 
tried  the  quarantine  methods  in  this  country,  but  I  understand 
that  in  Germany  they  were  quarantined  for  twelve  years.  In 
that  twelve  years  the  reports  show  that  the  government  spent 
$30,000,000,  and  they  figure  that  the  owners  lost  $100,000,000, 
and  they  still  have  the  disease. 

It  does  not  look  as  though  quarantine  alone  will  prevent  foot 
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and  mouth  disease.  In  Great  Britain  they  do  not  allow  anv 
animals  to  be  imported  from  the  Continent  unless  they  go  through 
a  siege  of  quarantine.  In  Australia  they  have  never  had  the 
disease. 

I  think  we  have  had  six  outbreaks  in  this  country.  The  first 
one  was  in  1870,  one  in  1880,  one  in  1884,  one  in  1902,  one  in 
1908  and  then  the  present  outbreak.  I  remember  in  the  out- 
break of  1902,  "foot  and  mouth  disease  developed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  I  think  Rhode  Island. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  stock  yards  there  hid  the  animals  and 
kept  them  away  and  three  or  four  months  later  over  one-half  of 
them  told  about  it.  This  was  especially  true  of  their  milch  cows- 
The  decrease  in  milk  was  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  It  took  five 
months  to. stamp  out  the  disease  in  1902  and  seven  months  in 
1908.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  slaughtering  method  is  the 
best. 

As  I  said  before,  the  present  outbreak  started  in  Xiles^  Michi- 
gan. The  Federal  government  acted  first  on  Oct  10 ;  on  Xov.  7, 
in  less  than  thirty  days,  they  had  put  240  herds  under  ground. 
They  certainly  must  have  had  a  virulent  type  of  the  disease  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  It  is  not  so  bad  here  in  New  York  State, 
but  it  covers  so  much  territory.  We  have  it  in  the  extreme 
western  county  and  also  in  the  extreme  eastern  county.  I  do  not 
think  up  to  date  that  we  have  had  more  than  sixty  infected  herds. 
Up  here  we  have  been  more  fortunate  as  Xew  York  has  been 
pretty  clear  of  it  as  compared  with  many  of  the  other  states. 

I  left  Dr.  Wende,  the  federal  inspector,  yesterday,  and  he  says 
that  the  report  states  that  the  disease  exists  in  eighteen  states. 
This  is  bv  far  the  most  extensive  outbreak  we  have  had  in  America. 

I  will  say  just  a  few  words  on  the  quarantine  methods.  It 
seems  hard  at  times.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Federal  government ; 
just  as  soon  as  we  found  a  couple  of  herds  of  infected  cattle  in 
Seneca  coimty,  the  Federal  government  quarantined  the  whole  ot 
New  York  State,  and  we  will  be  quarantined  for  some  time  to 
come. 

A  gentleman  said  to  me  to-day,  "Why  did  not  the  Conmiis- 
sioner  quarantine  this  state  for  thirty  days  instead  of  ten  days  T' 
He  knows  a  little  bit  of  the  trouble  he  had  for  the  ten  davs  it  did 
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last  —  for  it  seems  there  are  more  things  to  be  done  in  those  ten 
days  than  the  ten  days  before. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  business  to  quar- 
antine the  whole  state  of  New  York  because  we  have  a  few  cases 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease;  but  I  do  think  those  counties  and 
towns  that  are  quarantined  should  live  rigidly  up  to  the  quaran- 
tine. 

In  the  case  of  Penfield  this  is  shown.  When  I  reached  Seneca 
Falls  that  night  I  reported  to  the  Commissioner  at  Albany.  He 
asked  if  it  was  necessary  to  quarantine  the  whole  county  and  I 
replied,  "No,  Commissioner;  just  the  town."  He  said,  "That 
is^  good."  He  did  not  want  this  whole  county  quarantined  when 
we  had  the  disease  in  onlv  one*  town.  In  that  one  case  it  was  all 
right,  because  that  is  now  thirty  days  or  more  ago  and  we  have 
had  no  outbreak  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  expenses  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments.  In  the 
last  outbreak  the  federal  government  paid  70  per  cent,  and  the 
state  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  In  the  present  outbreak  the  cost 
is  divided  equally  between  the  Federal  and  state  governments. 
The  Federal  government  and  the  state  each  have  an  appraiser 
who  appraises  the  animals  for  about  their  market  value;  we  do 
not  argue  with  them,  if  they  are  at  all  fair  in  the  matter  —  we  meet 
them  more  than  half  way.  I  know  in  two  or  three  instances,  Dr. 
Wende  and  myself,  after  an  owner  had  put  his  price  on  a  cow, 
could  see  right  away  that  he  did  not  know  the  market  value  and 
would  say  that  it  was  worth  $5  or  $10  more,  and  allow  it.  Even 
then  his  loss  is  heavy,  as  his  business  is  closed  for  three  or  four 
months,  since  he  cannot  re-stock  within  that  period  of  time. 

The  farmer  digs  the  hole  to  bury  the  cattle  which  are  con- 
demned and  we  allow  him  $2  for  the  man  and  $5  a  day  for  his 
team.  We  pay  all  the  expenses  for  the  disinfecting.  The  only 
thing  we  do  not  do  is  draw  the  manure  out  of  his  barnyard ;  we 
insist  upon  him  doing  that  at  his  own  expense.  We  have  a  lot  of 
men  who  are  disinfecting  and  also  a  number  of  men  in  the  killing 
gang.  They  disinfect  infected  places,  including  manure,  and  then 
spread  lime  over  the  top  and  let  it  stay  there  until  spring. 
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I  have  given  you  a  synopsis  of  our  work  as  near  as  I  can.  I 
have  just  tried  to  tell  you  some  experiences  I  have  had  in  the  last 
six  weeks.  I  regretted  very  much  to  have  the  Commissioner  bring 
me  in  from  the  farms  —  I  would  rather  have  stayed  there  and 
worked  than  to  come  in  here  and  talk  before  you  gentlemen. 

1  will  give  you  an  illustration  where  the  disease  originated  in 
the  hoofs  of  cattle.  (As  I  stated  before,  as  a  rule  the  disease  ap- 
pears in  the  feet  of  hogs  and  sheep,  while  in  cattle  it  is  found  in 
the  mouth).  In  Newark  we  had  a  herd  of  68  steers.  The  owner 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  these  cattel  have  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  I  object  to  your  killing  them."  I  replied,  *^  We  will  not  kill 
vour  cattle  unless  we  know  thev  have  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  unless  you  know."  We  saw  gld  lesions  that  indicated  they 
had  had  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  were  over  it  and.  had  been 
put  in  with  new  stock.  Three  or  four  days  after,  five  or  six  of  the 
herd  were  lame,  the  next  day  eight  or  ten,  ^nd  the  next  day  he 
came  to  our  office  in  Xewark  and  said,  "  Dr.  Claris,  I  am  sure  my 
cattle  have  foot  and  mouth  disease  because  at  least  fiftv  of  them 
are  lame." 

In  this  herd  they  did  not  show  it  in  the  mouth  —  thev  had  this 

«  « 

lameness.      J'he    next    day   twenty-five   of   them    showed    acute 
symptoms. 

Member  :     Does  it  first  originate  in  the  feet  or  in  the  mouth  I 

Dr.  Claris  :  That  was  the  first  lot  of  cattle  I  had  seen  where 
it  originated  in  the  feet.  If  horses  contract  the  disease  it  is  about 
as  it  would  affect  the  average  man;  a  few  little  vesicles  around 
the  mouth  which  do  not  amount  to  much.  The  day  before  vester- 
day  I  was  in  Erie  county  and  a  farmer  said  to  me,  "  Doctor,  it 
is  down  there,"  indicating  a  certain  farm.  When  we  got  to  the 
farm,  there  was  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  sparrows  which 
came  down  on  this  man's  farm  and  his  cattle  were  just  showing 
symptoms  of  foot  and 'mouth  disease.  I  said,  "  How  did  you  get 
it? "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you,  I  guess  it  is  these  spar- 
rows." I  believe  he  was  right;  the  sparrows  carried  the  infection 
to  his  cows. 

Member  :    How  does  the  disease  compare  with  the  old-fashioned 

fouls  ? 
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Db.  Claris:     This  is  acute  and  contagious  while  fouls  is  not. 

Member:     Are  the  symptoms  the  same? 

Dr.  Claris  :  There  is  much  similarity,  but  there  are  no  vesicles 
with  fouls. 

Member  :  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  means  of  infection 
in  the  human  being?  Is  it  by  drinking  the  milk  or  by  human 
contact  ? 

Dr.  Claris  :  In  this  case  I  spoke  of  in  Niagara  county  it  was 
from  the  milk  If  the  creameries  cannot  pasturize  the  milk  or 
boil  it,  they  simply  must  not  allow  the  farmer  to  take  it  back  to 
the  farm,  since  raw  milk  carries  the  infection. 

Member:  What  was  the  necessity  for  the  embargo  on  fruit 
shipments  in  fruit  cars  on  railroad  lines  where  there  were  no  eases 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  ? 

Dr.  Claris  :  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  this,  that  it  takes  a 
few  days  to  get  our  bearings.  It  was  only  a  few  days  until  Com- 
missioner Huson  took  the  embargo  entirely  off  such  cases. 

We  have  some  claims  to  pay  where  they  destroyed  the  apples  in 
orchards  —  we  could  not  allov/  those  apples  to  be  reqioved. 

Member  :  I  refer  to  cases  where  there  was  no  disease  along  the 
whole  line. 

Dr.  Claris  :    That  was  a  general  embargo  first. 

Member:  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  a  case  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  the  animal  is  a  great  sufferer  ? 

Dr.  Claris:  In  acute  cases  they  must  be  great  sufferers  or 
they  would  not  lose  weight  so  they  look  like  old  "  canners,"  as 
we  commonly  say. 

Mb.  Huson  :    While  this  is  an  interesting  subject  and  we  would 

be  very  glad  to  give  it  some  additional  time,  still  we  have  two 

more  addresses  on  the  program,  so  it  will  be  necessary  that  we 

take  up  the  regular  program  again  now.     The  next  address  is, 

^^  Problems  of  the  Small  Breeder,"  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  Editor 

of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that 

I  now  present  to  you  Mr.  Collingwood. 
11—40 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SMALL  HERD 

H.  W.  CoLLiNwooD,  Editor  Kural  New-Yorker,  New  York 

City 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  lai^ 
or  long  experienced  breeder.  Let  me  confess  that  one  cow,  a 
dozen  hens  and  one  well-bred  dog  cover  my  original  investment 
in  pure  blood.  Whenever  a  man  goes  into  expert  company  and 
tries  to  talk  about  the  life  study  of  those  experts,  he  should  talk 
very  softly  and  throw  away  pretense,  otherwise  he  is  sure  to  con- 
tract foot  and  mouth  disease;  that  is,  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth  he  is  apt  to  put  his  foot  in  it.  Tennyson  speaks  for  us  who 
are  one-cow  men  when  he  says  that  the  one  who  starts  a  line  of 
pedigree  is  as  good  as  the  one  who  stands  at  the  end  of  it,  and  pei^ 
haps  is  better  for  he  has  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
without  being  tied  up  to  some  of  their  bad  habits. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  us  who  are  just  starting 
to  develop  a  choice  small  herd  can  give  you  older  breeders  a  few 
points.  We  know  what  we  want,  and  we  know  why  we  want  it. 
We  are  being  forced  into  the  business  by  the  argument  of  circum- 
stances and  there  are  no  rules  of  the  game  to  interfere  with  our 
choice. 

I  am  a  fruit  grower.  I  live  on  a  hillside  where  there  must 
be  as  little  plowing  Or  cultivating  as  possible,  and  where  every 
square  foot  must  be  occupied  by  a  tree.  No  one  can  keep  a  cow 
or  sheep  on  the  same  rod  of  ground  upon  which  he  grows  a  tree. 
We  use  but  very  little  manure  and  we  depend  on  rye,  clover,  tur- 
nips, lime  and  chemicals  to  feed  our  orchard.  Two  or  three  cows, 
work  horses,  a  few  hogs  and  hens  give  us  all  the  live  stock  we  have 
found  profitable  to  carry.  There  are  thousands  just  such  farms 
in  our  eastern  states,  and  I  think  —  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
you  —  that  these  farms  are  to  provide,  during  the  next  few  years, 
the  best  markets  you  can  find  for  pure-bred  stock. 

The  fruit  grower's  land  is  valuable.  He  cannot  afford  to  feed 
scrubs  or  misfits  in  his  garden  or  orchard.  On  my  hills,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mcintosh  apple  grows  well-nigh  to  perfection.  The 
soil  and  the  climate  are  just  suited  to  it.  I  bought  one  block  of 
trees  which  proved  to  be  misfits.    When  they  came  into  bearing, 


me  proauci  was  a  poor,  iigai-coiorea  appie  wdicd  mj  cueiomers 
would  bardly  take  as  a  gift.  Wo  were  obliged  to  root  them  out,  or 
graft  them,  as  it  never  paya  to  feed  a  scrub  or  a  misfit  tree.  When 
it  'came  to  selecting  buds  for  the  new  top  we  looked  about  for  the 
moflt  productive  tree,  on  the  theory  that  there  ought  to  be  per- 
formance in  the  pedigree.  Scattered  through  the  orchard  I  found, 
as  every  fruit  grower  knows  he  can  find,  trees  with  very  superior 
growth,  color  and  fruit.  One  could  notice  them  at  a  glance,  and 
easily  prove  that  they  were  superior  to  trees  in  the  same  block  or 
row.  We  were  prepared  to  take  buds  from  these  trees,  until  I 
found  that  this  superiority  was  not  inherent  to  the  tree.  It  was 
due  to  qualities  outside  the  tree  entirely.  Our  orchard  is  on  a 
hillside  with  only  three  or  four  feet  of  soil  above  the  solid  rock. 
I  found  that  these  superior  trees  stood  on  places  where  a  dip  in 
the  rock  gave  them  a  deeper  soil  and  a  better  chance  at  moisture. 
While  they  thus  gave  better  fruit  and  larger  growth  than  the 
others,  there  was  nothing  in  this  superiority  which  could  be 
carried  along  to  another  tree  through  the  buds.  We  found,  how- 
ever, smaller  trees  where  there  was  a  bud  variation  so  that  the 
fruit  was  naturally  lai^er  and  finer  in  spite  of  a  poorer  chance 
for  growth.  In  this  case  superiority  belonged  to  the  tree  and  not 
to  the  soil,  and  could  therefore  be  carried  on,  to  some  extent, 
through  the  buds,  and  that  is  partly  representing  what  we  call 
pure  blood. 

For  years  we  raised  a  big  eared  dent  com  on  the  strength  of  its 
behavior  on  other  farms.  Careful  figuring  showed  me  that  we 
lost  money  on  every  bushel  of  such  corn  that  we  planted.  It  was 
too  big,  it  would  not  do  its  best  on  our  thin  hills  and  under  our 
system  of  close  planting  between  rows  of  trees.  On  the  western 
prairies,  or  on  a  field  of  rich  sod,  it  would  do  well,  but  it  robbed 
our  trees,  and  gave  stalks  too  large  to  make  good  fodder.  Then 
I  found  a  small  flint  com  which  for  250  years  had  been  selected 
and  bred  for  growing  on  thin,  hilly  land.  It  was  as  well  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  soil  as  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  adapted  to  a  thin,  dry, 
hilly  pasture.  That  gave  us  the  foundation  fact  in  our  practice 
of  breeding.  There  must  be  performance  in  the  pedigree,  and 
adaptability  to  conditions.  This  little  flint  com  with  its  small 
ear  and  fine  slender  stalk  gives  us  double  the  returns  for  a  dollar 
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in  labor  that  the  big  dent  ever  could.  That  flint  is  pure  bred.  The 
tendency  to  dawdle  along  through  150  days  of  growth  and  try  t4> 
make  a  big  stalk  and  a  big  ear  has  all  been  bred  out  of  this  flint 
variety.  Both  the  Indians  and  the  white  men  selected  it  for  cen- 
turies, and  it  had  to  get  through  before  the  frost  came  in  order 
to  produce  its  kind.  So  with  this  flint  we  can  wait  until  our  rye 
and  vetch  grow  shoulder  high  in  June,  then  we  can  plow  this  crop 
under,  use  a  little  lime  and  plant  Dur  com.  We  get  a  sure  crop  in 
September,  and  start  another  cover  crop  in  the  fall.  That  is  what 
I  call  "  performance  in  the  pedigree,"  which  every  pure-bred 
animal  or  plant  rautit  carry  in  order  to  present  an  argument  in  its 
behalf. 

Like  most  of  the  poor  men  with  large  families,  I  keep  several 
dogs,  without  being  able  to  give  a  logical  reason  for  doing  sa 
I  have  one  large  mongrel.  He  is  both  yellow  in  color  and  yellow 
in  character,  made  so  by  a  long  line  of  cur  ancestry.  There  is 
a  touch  of  bull  dog  in  this  dog,  but  the  cowardly  type  of  the  cur 
has  taken  the  grip  out  of  his  jaws.  Then  I  have  a  pure-bred  Aire- 
dale terrier,  small  and  ugly  looking,  but  with  the  purest  pedigree 
that  a  dog  could  have.  These  two  dogs  follow  me  about  over  the 
farm  on  Sunday  afternoon.  One  day  last  summer  an  ugly  heifer 
got  me  in  a  fence  comer,  threw  me  down  and  came  at  me  with 
horn  and  hoof.  I  called  for  the  dogs  to  help,  and  they  did  just 
exactly  what  their  ancestors  told  them  to  do.  The  mongrel  hesi- 
tated ;  there  was  nothing  positive  in  his  pedigree.  Yellow  always 
was  the  color  of  hesitation.  The  touch  of  bull  dog  in  that  mongrel 
urged  him  to  help  me,  but  a  long  line  of  curs  told  him  the  heifer 
was  ten  times  as  big  as  he  was,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  look  out 
•  for  his  own  skin  first.  Therefore,  all  he  did  \^as  to  snap  and 
snarl  at  a  safe  distance.  The  little  Airedale  never  faltered  or 
hesitated  for  an  insant  Every  ancestor  she  had,  back  to  the  water 
dogs  who  fought  for  their  masters  —  the  English  miners  —  long 
years  before,  told  that  little  dog  that  she  must  not  consider  hei^ 
self  when  her  master  was  in  danger.  She  sprung  at  the  heifer's 
throat  because  every  ancestor  had  put  performance  rather  than 
promise  in  her  pedigree.  That  meant  pure  blood,  and  its 
superiority  has  confronted  me  at  every  turn. 


We  found  the  same  thing  true  in  asparagus.  A  few  years  ago 
the  rust  disease  swept  through  our  country  and  ruined  thousands 
of  acres.  It  wiped  out  completely  several  of  our  popular  varieties. 
They  could  not  stand  against  it,  and  no  treatment  of  spraying  gav& 
relief.  The  government  undertook  to  find  varieties  which  would 
prove  immune  to  this  rust  disease.  They  took  a  piece  of  ground 
and  dumped  and  scattered  upon  it  all  of  the  disease  germs  and 
diseased  stalks  they  could  find.  The  object  was  to  make  the 
hardest  possible  test.  Then  they  started  seedlings  of  Heading 
Giant  on  this  pest  hole  to  try  them  out.  Out  of  500,000  seedlings 
one  male  plant  proved  to  be  immune.  Out  of  another  big  lot  of 
seedlings,  they  found  one  healthy  female  plant,  and  from  these  two 
a  strain  of  Reading  Giant  has  been  bred  which  certainly  has  this 
performance  in  its  pedigree.  Our  own  soil  proved  too  tough  and 
hard  for  asparagus  growing,  but  I  have  found  that  we  can  produce 
a  very  fine  root.  Then  I  found  that  roots  grown  from  seeds  which 
contain  the  blood  of  this  immune,  pure-bred  strain  are  easily 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  those  grown  from  seeds  picked  at 
random  from  ordinary  beds.  We  could  not  possibly  get  away 
from  the  fact —  at  every  turn  it  confronted  us  —  that  perform- 
ance in  pure  blood  had  a  superior  earning  capacity.  This  ex- 
perience with  corn  and  asparagus  has  convinced  me  that  if  a  fruit 
grower  is  to  keep  any  animal  at  all,  it  should  be  a  pure  blood  of 
good  performance.  The  fewer  animals  such  a  man  has,  the  better 
they  must  be.  I  think  our  fruit  growers  are  coming  to  this  same 
conclusion,  and  that  is  why  I  am  sure  they  will  finally  prove  to  be 
your  best  customers. 

In  my  efforts  to  provide  profitable  winter  work  on  the  fruit 
farm,  we  have  tried  keeping  poultry.  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that 
our  winter  eggs  have  usually  cost  us  more  than  they  came  to  until 
this  season.  Of  course  I  understand  that  a  dozen  men  will  try 
at  once  to  show  what  they  have  done  with  hens.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment coming.  There  is  too  much  cold  air  on  my  hills  and  too 
little  hot  air  in  me  to  hold  my  own  in  an  egg  talking  contest.  I 
found,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  profit  in  producing  well-bred 
pullets,  and  selling  them  at  five  months  old.  Just  as  with  my 
asparagus,  I  can  produce  the  breeders  better  than  I  can  produce 
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the  eggs.     I  think  we  grow  blood  to  better  advantage  than  we 
produce  water. 

Then  I  started  in  to  learn  how  to  produce  pullets  with  pei^ 
fonnance  in  their  pedigree.  I  found  that  a  wonderful  change 
has  come  over  the  poultry  business.  A^f  ew  years  ago  people  bought 
pullets  largely  by  their  comb  and  tail  feathers  and  their  color. 
The  egg  laying  contests  of  the  past  three  years  have  changed  all 
that,  and  now  buyers  demand  performance  in  the  pedigree  just 
as  they  do  when  buying  cattle.  Last  year  I  picked  up  ten  ordi- 
nary hens.  Seven  of  them  were  very  inferior,  culled  and  rejected 
birds,  sent  to  the  New  York  market  to  be  sold  as  food.  There 
were  three  mongrels,  four  rejected  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
three  good  Leghorns.  I  entered  these  ten  ordinary  birds  at  an 
egg  contest  in  competition  with  800  pure-bred  birds.  They  were 
carefully  fed  and  trap  nested.  On  the  same  food  and  with  the 
same  care  one  hen  laid  79  eggs  while  another  was  responsible  for- 
190.  The  first  was  a  mongrel  breed.  On  her  shape  and  so-called 
utility  markings  she  was  the  best  one  in  the  lot.  The  other,  how- 
ever, I  knew  to  be  bred  from  good  and  well-selected  stock.  Out 
of  820  hens  in  that  contest  about  a  dozen  never  laid  an  egg  during 
the  entire  year. 

Some  years  ago  I  started  to  breed  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  per- 
formance. I  bought  a  pen  of  show  winners,  for  at  that  time  about 
all  the  certified  performance  that  was  reported  for  a  hen  was  the 
way  she  appeared  at  a  poultry  show.  I  am  entirely  sure  that 
those  hens  averaged  less  than  sixty  eggs  a  year,  and  the  blood  of 
those  well-dressed  drones  practically  ruined  our  flock.  They  had 
plumage  rather  than  performance  in  the  pedigree. 

Now  we  have  started  the  other  way.  I  obtained  a  pen  of  Reds 
from  the  egg  laying  contest.  During  the  year  they  laid  something 
over  1,600  eggs,  certified  and  recorded.  They  ran  all  the  way 
from  124  to  189  each.  When  it  came  to  mating  them,  I  had  my 
choice  of  their  own  father  to  breed  back  on  them,  a  full  brother 
of  ten  pullets  which  laid  over  1,800  eggs  a  year,  or  the  son  of  a 
hen  which  laid  246  eggs  in  301  consecutive  days.  I  often  wonder 
what  a  cattle  breeder  would  do  in  such  a  case.  I  took  what  I 
thought  was  a  wise  chance  and  chose  the  son  of  an  extra  good  hen 
as  I  wanted  to  build  up  the  vitality  of  that  flock  to  begin  with. 
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In  addition  to  performance  we  now  have  a  sure  blood  test  for  the 
germ  of  white  diarrhea  in  breeding  hens.  My  object  is  to  have  all 
breeding  stock  tested,  and  reject  every  one  which  lays  less  than 
160  eggs  and  also  reject  every  one  which  shows  by  the  blood  test 
that  it  carries  the  germ  of  white  diarrhea*  In  this  way  a  flock  of 
fifty  well  mated  breeders  will  pay  a  greater  profit  than  500  ordin- 
ary layers,  for  blood  is  not  only  thicker  but  it  is  far  more  valuable 
than  water.  I  think  I  may  claim  that  it  is  only  upon  farms  which 
are  run  at  a  high  pressure  like  fruit  or  truck  farms  that  such 
things  are  really  possible. 

The  problem  of  the  small  herd,  therefore,  is  to  put  performance 
into  pedigree  and  cast  out  the  drones.  The  smaller  the  herd,  the 
greater  the  share  of  proceeds  that  would  be  stolen  by  one  drone. 
I  think  the  small  breeder  has  a  better  chance  to  do  these  things 
than  the  large  one  ever  can  hope  for,  and  he  will  be  brought  to  do 
his  best  effort,  by  observing  the  practical  value  of  pure-bred  stock. 

A  dairyman  in  my  neighborhood  bought  a  good  bull  of  a 
certain  breed.  All  through  our  county  the  calves  began  to  show  the 
color  of  that  bull  and  many  of  the  heifer  calves  were  raised.  When 
they  came  to  milk,  it  was  found  that  some  were  very  superior  while 
others  were  but  little  better  than  their  mothers.  Some  of  these 
cows  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  bull  and  with  some  of  the  same 
blood.  We  noticed  that  the  superior  heifers  were  always  from 
these  cows;  other  cows  were  of  no  special  type  or  were  simply 
scrubs,  and  the  bull  could  not  influence  them  as  he  did  the  others. 
These  half  blood  heifers  when  bred  to  another  bull  of  the  same 
breeding  have  produced  heifers  showing  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment and  our  people  have  come  to  realize  a  foundation  principle 
of  mating  our  cattle ;  that  is,  breeding  as  close  to  a  type  as  possible. 

In  the  county  where  I  live,  twenty  years  ago  probably  80  per 
cent,  of  all  cattle  carried  the  blood  of  one -of  the  smaller  dairy 
breeds.  Now  over  60  per  cent,  show  the  color  and  size  of  the 
newer  breed.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  success 
of  several  high-class  bulls  in  producing  superior  daughters  from 
our  farm  stock.  I  think  the  best  advertisement,  good  or  bad,  that 
a  bull  or  a  man  can  have  is  the  appearance  and  the  behavior  of 
his  children.  In  South  Dakota  the  farmers  are  organizing  colt 
shows  in  order  to  call  attention  to  high-class  stallions.     They 


rightly  claim  that  ft  buDcb  of  colts  just  as  tbe.v  come  irom  half 
a  dozen  farms  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  a  stallion  than 
tbe  borse  himself  placed  alone  on  exhibition.  At  most  of  these 
colt  shows  it  is  said  that  the  youngsters  prove  that  two  or  three 
strong  and  prepotent  stallions  will  produce  nearly  all  the  first  class 
coltE,  although  theee  strong  stallions  did  not  win  over  the  others 
at  an  ordinary  show.  Tbe  father  certainly  betrays  himself  through 
bis  sous  and  daughters.  I  have  a  cynical  friend  who  says  that 
no  man  should  ever  be  permitted  to  hold  otBce  unless  he  has  proved 
his  ability  to  control  and  train  his  own  children  properly.  This 
is  probably  based  upon  the  scripture,  for  in  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  we  are  told :  "  For  if  a  man  cannot  rule  bis  own  house- 
hold, how  shall  he  rule  tbe  church  i "  I  presume  this  considers 
the  old  saying  about  ministers'  sons  and  deacons'  daughters. 
Seriously,  however,  I  have  long  wondered  why,  at  our  fairs  and 
exhibitions,  breeders  do  not  present  this  offspring  argument  with 
greater  force.  In  my  own  case,  when  I  go  to  a  fair  or  exhibition 
and  I  see  a  fine  cow  or  borse  or  sheep,  1  can  appreciate  its  poesi- 
bilities,  but  it  seems  as  far  out  of  my  reach  as  a  great  poem,  a 
picture  or  a  great  piece  of  music.  If,  however,  I  can  see  that  fine 
bull  with  one  or  more  ordinary  cows  and  their  calves  showing 
definite  improvement,  I  am  interested  at  once  because  that  shows 
what  I  can  do  with  my  own  cattle.  I  think,  if  we  want  to  bring 
home  a  live  stock  argument  to  tbe  working  farmer,  we  should 
use  language  that  he  can  understand.  His  dairy  talking  is  done  in 
terms  of  the  grade  cow.  The  grade  is  his  business  cow  and  I 
think  will  remain  so  until  we  first  show  him  that  pure  blonxl  adds 
to  the  performance  of  that  cow.  We  must  show  him  that  so  that 
he  tmderstands  it  before  he  can  be  expected  to  see  tbe  full  value 
of  the  pure  blood.  For  example,  with  the  ten  scrub  hens  I  have 
just  mentioned,  I  shall  this  year  breed  them  to  two  different 
cockerels.  One  is  an  imported  Leghorn  with  a  certified  record  of 
five  or  six  female  ancestors  clear  in  his  pedigree.  The  other  is  a 
common  dunghill.  I  shall  enter  ten  pullets  from  each  cross  at 
next  year's  contest,  absolutely  confident  that  the  value  of  this 
drop  of  pure  blood  will  show  in  tbe  most  convincing  way, 

I  look  to  see  in  tbe  near  future  a  roadjuatment  of  tbe  dairy 

t...c,InAca       r,a..ti»..1alTr      r>.i      tV.o      At1>.r.ll/>     ^naat  T|-     will      Kfl      n.»ct 
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noticeable  on  our  smaller  fruit  and  truck  farms  and  near  the  large 
cities.  Many  of  our  present  dairy  farms  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  Massachusetts  alone  nearly  four  thousand  of  such 
farms  have  disappeared  in  the  last  few  years.  These  vanishing 
farms  were  small  places  on  which  herds  of  ten  to  twelve  cows  were 
kept,  largely  to  make  winter  work  and  provide  manure.  The  cows 
were  bought  from  drovers  or  in  the  Brighton  market,  and  there 
was  as  much  of  a  gamble  in  buying  each  cow  as  there  was  in 
picking  out  my  hens.  The  result  was  that  with  strict  inspection 
laws  this  kind  of  cow  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  although  a  better 
cow  would  have  done  so.  Rather  than  spend  money  to  fit  up  the 
bams  so  as  to  stand  inspection,  the  farmers  let  these  inferior  cows 
go  without  buying  better  ones   (result  of  over  cropping,  etc.). 

In  parts  of  New  York  State,  the  failure  of  the  milk  check  to  show 
much  of  a  balance  over  the  feed  bill  is  driving  many  a  farm  out 
of  the  business.  Will  not  these  dairy  farms  come  back  ?  I  doubt 
it.  My  estimate  is  that  most  of  them  are  owned  by  men  of  middle 
age  or  older  who  can  not  now  change  their  methods.  Their  boys 
have  mostly  left  the  farm,  and  the  average  man  of  middle  years 
can  see  the  future  hopefully  only  through  the  faith  of  his  children. 
This  disappearance  of  these  dairy  farms  is  like  the  way  that 
hundreds  of  farmers  that  I  know  in  New  England  were  driven 
out  of  profitable  potato  growing.  Year  after  year  they  selected 
for  seed  the  small  potatoes  which  they  could  not  sell.  Year  by 
year  the  crop  grew  smaller  and  poorer  until  finally  the  time  came 
when  even  these  old  timers  knew  that  it  did  not  pay.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  business  by  the  competition  of  what  we  call 
pure  blood,  for  this  comes  up  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  sure 
things  responsible  for  either  the  success  or  the  failure  of  a  farm- 
ing section.  Those  who  started  in  the  business  either  bought  seed 
from  a  new  locality  or  elsie  selected  in  such  way  that  their  seed 
meant  what  we  call  pure  blood. 

In  like  manner  hundreds  of  farms  now  supplying  milk  will 
finally  reach  the  end  of  their  rope,  and  pass  out.  Who  and  what 
are  to  take  their  places  ?  In  my  own  county  it  is  the  small  choice 
herd  of  fine  cattle  on  prosperous  fruit  and  truck  farms.  Such 
farms  can  afford  sanitary  barn  equipment,  and  this  will  be  essen- 
tial in  the  production  of  market  milk.     There  are  always  wastes 
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to  be  fed  live  stock  on  such  farms,  and  there  is  a  need  of  manure 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  farming.  Such  growers  know  the 
necessity  of  pure  and  improved  blood  in  plant  and  tree  and  animaL 

Then  again,  these  farms  are  close  to  the  markets  where  sanitary 
dairy  products  and  meat  are  always  salable.  •  My  own  farm  is 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Xew  York.  Ten  years  ago  you  could 
easily  prove  by  every  argument  that  dairying  as  a  business  would 
never  pay  there.  At  this  time,  however,  small  herds  of  good  ani- 
mals are  appearing  on  our  farms.  Our  plan  is  to  start  with  one  or 
two  of  the  finest  animals  we  can  afford  and  build  up  a  small  chojoe 
herd  on  just  about  the  principle  I  have  outlined  in  connection  with 
my  hens.  A  dozen  of  us,  each  with  one  or  two  of  these  fine  cows, 
can  dub  together  and  raise  money  enough  to  buy  a  high  class  bull 
—  far  better  than  any  one  of  us  could  afford  to  buy  alone,  and 
better  than  most  dairymen  could  ever  think  of  using.  Such  a  com- 
munity can  cull  out  the  drones  and  test  the  cattle  better  than  a 
community  of  large  dairymen,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  high-priced  land  and  with  limited  room  would  forbid  our 
keeping  drones  or  failures. 

My  belief  is  that  this  plan  of  community  breeding  in  localities 
where  high  class  farming  is  conducted  is  sure  to  spread.  These 
small  and  choice  herds  will  in  time  send  out  their  share  of  high 
producing  cattle.  They  have  got  to,  or  the  business  will  be 
abandoned  on  the  same  principle  that  our  farmers  will  abandon 
a  peach  or  an  apple  if  it  fails  to  be  superior  in  fruiting.  There  is 
nothing  in  sight  today  to  indicate  cheaper  grain  or  fodder  in  the 
future.  I  think  there  are  thousands  of  cows  now  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  that  are  being  fed  at  a  loss.  They  will  melt  away  and  dis- 
appear rapidly  in  the  next  few  years,  and  in  the  new  adjustment, 
the  production  of  a  finer  class  of  milk  is  surely  going  to  the  small 
choice  herds,  which  I  have  mentioned.  That  is  why  I  feel  so 
confident  that  a  new  demand  for  your  best  blood  and  your  best 
stock  is  coming  from  a  class  of  farmers  who  have  not  heretofore 
been  considered. 

Mr.  Huson  :  I  should  like  to  devote  a  few  minutes*  time  to  a 
discussion  of  Mr.  CoUingwood's  very  excellent  address,  but  Mr. 
Wing  will  have  to  leave  on  the  train  about  5 :20,  so  we  cannot  give 
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any  time  to  it  at  this  time.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  a  name  that  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  whom  you 
will  like  to  hear  —  Mr.  Joseph  Wing,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

SHEEP  FASHING  IN  NEW  YORK 

Joseph  E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
are  aware  of  it,  but  I  am  a  New  Yorker  myself  —  bom  down  in 
the  hills  of  old  Cattaraugus  county.  I  am  always  glad  to  come 
back  to  New  York  —  there  is  something  or  other  about  New  York 
people  that  makes  them  seem  to  me  like  old  friends. 

In  the  sixties,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  my  part  of  Ohio  there  were 
great  factories  where  sheep  were  boiled  for  their  tallow,  and  only 
the  hides  and  tallow  were  considered  worth  saving.  In  those  days 
men  not  only  did  not  eat  mutton,  but  considered  it  an  insult  to 
be  ofiFered  such  meat.  Then  there'were  great  flocks  of  wool  bear- 
ing sheep  and  comparatively  few  of  mutton  type.  There  were 
smaller  cities  than  now  and  fewer. 

Times  changed.  The  production  of  mutton  declined  from 
various  causes,  the  tariff  among  them,  and  the  price  of  wool 
governed.  Oities  multiplied  and  grew  and  gradually  we  became 
a  mutton  eating  people,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  Never- 
theless in  1893  sheep  were  sold  for  75  cents  a  head  in  Ohio,  but 
from  that  time  on  there  has  been  a  steady  raise  in  prices  for 
mutton.  > 

Since  1891  we  have  on  Woodland  farm  been  producers  of  fat 
lambs.  Prices  have  not  gone  up  in  steady  ascending  scale,  but  in 
the  main  they  have  been  raising  prices.  We  have  sold  as  low  as 
5  cents  per  pound,  but  we  have  sold  for  8  cents  too,  and  this  year 
with  fifteen  hundred  fat  lambs  in  the  bam,  we  confidently  expect 
to  receive  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  a  pound.  The  reason  is  that 
the  supply  of  mutton  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  nor  can  it  ever 
again  be  equal  from  the  ordinary  western  sources. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  the  West.  When  I  was  a  cow- 
boy in  the  eighties,  the  hills  and  the  mesas  of  the  range  country 
were  yellow  with  bunch  grass  like  wheat  stubble.  Cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  were  fat  all  winter.  Then  came  the  time  of  overstocking. 
Sheep  herds  followed  one  after  the  other  in  winter.     The  first 
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one  ate  the  grass  as  low  as  it  could  be  bitten ;  the  next  one  pawed 
away  the  earth  and  bit  a  little  closer ;  the  la»t  herd  pawed  off  the 
earth  and  dug  out  the  bunch  grass  by  the  roots.  Then  it  was  dead^ 
and  never  within  the  life  of  the  present  day  of  mankind  will  it 
ever  come  back.  Banges  in  the  West,  as  a  rule,  have  greatly  lost 
their  carrying  capacity. 

There  is  another  reason,  namely,  the  ^*  dry  lander,"  the  farmer 
who  comes  tempting  fate  with  his  team  and  plow,  his  wife  and 
many  children,  and  plows  under  the  range  in  the  land  of  little 
rain.  Sometimes  he  gets  a  crop  —  just  often  enough  to  keep  him 
there.  He  lives,  ordinarily,  in  poverty,  with  great  hope  and  ex- 
pectation and  little  realization,  with  many  children  and  much  un- 
rewarded toil.  Doubtless  the  ^*  dry  land  "  farmer  is  a  mistake, 
but  under  our  land  laws,  he  could  not  be  avoided  and  his  coming 
has  greatly  decreased  the  probable  use  of  western  ranges  both  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  Sheep  in  the  West  must  decrease  in  numbers. 
When  the  land  comes  under  cultivation  and  is  sown  to  alfalfa, 
they  do  not  find  profitable  place.  Sheep  do  not  thrive  on  alfalfa 
pasture.  Even  in  Argentina  where  alfalfa  pasture  is  utilized  very 
greatly  for  cattle  feed,  sheep  are  not  a  factor,  because  they  have 
learned  that  the  sheep  injure  the  alfalfa  and  that  the  alfalfa  in 
turn  destroys  the  breeding  powers  of  the  sheep,  making  them 
barren,  because  of  their  too  great  fatness. 

What  about  the  Com  Belt,  then,  and  all  the  great  stretch  of 
country  from  the  land  of  short  grass  to  the  borders  of  New  York  i! 
Therein  sheep  might  be  increased,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  not 
coming  in,  the  principal  reason  being  that  high  prices  for  com 
cause  short-sighted  men  to  plow  up  their  pastures.  Sheep  stocks 
of  Illinois  decrease.  In  most  of  the  western  states  they  are  also 
decreasing  in  spite  of  the  better  prices  secured  for  fat  lambs  and 
mutton  and  the  fairly  satisfactory  prices  for  wool. 

Well,  why  will  we  not  secure  abundant  supplies  from  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia?  The  reason  is  easily 
found.  These  countries  send  their  mutton  to  the  highest  market. 
They  will  not  send  it  to  America  if  Europe  needs  it  worse  and 
will  pay  more  for  it.  In  Europe  also  one  finds  in  many  parts  a 
steady  diminishing  in  numbers  of  sheep.  In  Gtermany  they  de- 
crease because  dairy  cows  and  pigs  come  in,  as  is  made  necessary 
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by  the  rapid  growth  of  populations  in  towns  and  cities.  In 
Trance  the  sheep  population  is  more  or  less  stationary  as  it  is  in 
England,  but  in  England  the  eaters  increase  and  the  demand  for 
meat.  Only  when  prices  are  higher  in  America  than  abroad  will 
mutton  come  to  us,  and  even  then  we  will  always  find  American 
home  killed  meats  selling  for  higher  price  than  the  foreign  article. 
Good  though  the  latter  may  be,  it  lacks  the  flavor  of  the  American 
meat,  and  must  be  eaten  promptly  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
refrigerator. 

New  York,  it  seems  to  me,  has  greater  possibilities  in  keeping 
sheep  than  making  mutton.  As  to  its  adaptability  to  such  a  use, 
one  need  ask  for  no  other  demonstration  than  what  he  sees  coming 
from  such  farms  as  Mr.  Duncan's  of  Niagara,  "  Hearts  Delight," 
Chazy,  or  Mr.  Wardwell's  of  Springfield  Center.  Each  farm  pro- 
duces a  different  type  of  sheep,  and  each  one  has  as  perfect  speci- 
mens as  can  be  found  in  the  world.  There  are  no  better  sheep 
keeping  regions  than  New  York,  rightly  understood  and  rightly 
used. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  New  York  farms  are  too  small  for  profit- 
able keeping  of  many  sheep.  Doubtless  before  New  York  fanning 
meets  its  utmost  efficiency,  some  of  these  farms  must  be  grouped 
and  thrown  together,  and  this  will  come  I  am  sure.  I  see  no 
reason  why  hill  pastures  of  wide  extent  such  as  one  sees  in  Scot- 
land may  not  in  New  York  be  utilized  for  keeping  ewes.  Their 
lambs,  bom  early  and  pushed  forward  with  a  little  grain  and  a 
touch  of  bran  until  grass  gets  strong,  will  go  out  with  their  mothers 
to  these  pastures.  Doubtless  on  the  best  managed  farms  they  will 
be  fed  something  in  creeps  in  some  convenient  comer  of  the  pas- 
ture. A  little  grain  mixed  with  mother's  milk  will  stick  to  the 
ribs.  Lambs  thus  fed  ripen  rapidly  and  in  July  and  August  can 
go  to  the  market  I  predict  that  they  will  bring  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  taking  in  account  the  labor,  cost  of  dairying  and  the 
present  prices  for  milk,  I  believe  that  the  sheep  farm  of  proper 
size  and  efficient  management  will  show  profits  fully  as  great. 
The  labor  cost  of  caring  for  sheep  is  very  low. 

On  Woodland  farm  two  men  feed  and  care  for  fifteen  hundred, 
and  have  much  time  for  other  occupation,  and  they  can  care  for 
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two  thousand  as  well.     It  is  our  intention  to  increase  our  stock 
to  that  size  merely  to  keep  our  men  busy. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  why  boys  leave  the  farm. 
Doubtless  one  reason  is  that  they  become  so  weary  of  being  "  tied 
to  the  old  cow's  tail."  Boys  do  not  willingly  leave  sheep  farms. 
There  is  an  interest  in  caring  for  sheep.  The  love  grows  for  the 
animals  under  your  care,  and  this  interest  is  never  ending  as  one 
is,  year  by  year,  introducing  new  blood  and  developing  animals  of 
new  and  higher  types. 

A  word  about  breeds.     Many  breeds  seem  to  tlirive  in  New 
York  State.    It  has  been  the  home  of  notable  Merinos.     I  rejoice 
that  there  are  still  some  flocks  of  Merinos  in  the  state,  but  make 
this  suggestion.     The  greatest  profit  from  breeding  Merinos  in 
New  York  will  come  from  breeding  that  type  that  has  the  most 
mutton  and  the  least  oil  in  the  wool.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
more  oil  one  breeds  into  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  the  less  able  are 
they  to  fatten,  and  the  poorer  is  their  mutton.     There  is  where 
American  Merino  breeders  made  a  most  serious  blunder  in  days 
gone  by,  thinking  only  of  the  weight  of  fleeces  and  not  of  the 
muttdn  characteristics  nor  of  the  scouring  capacity  of  the  wool. 
They  bred  for  about  as  much  oil  as  they  could  get     Always  I 
observe  the  Merino  that  fattens  best  is  the  one  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  oil  in  its  fleece,  with  a  body  comparatively 
free  from  wrinkles,  and  in  fact,  approaching  in  type  that  of  the 
English  breeds.    There  is,  however,  a  distinct  value  in  the  Merino 
blood.     It  is  its  hardiness,  its  ability  to  resist  internal  parasites 
and  its  comparatively  small  food  requirements.    A  flock  of  Merino 
ewes  bred  to  a  good  mutton  sire  of  any  of  the  Downs  or  Dorsets 
will  produce  exceedingly  fine  lambs  at  good  profit. 

In  restocking  New  York's  pastures,  it  is  inevitable-  that  sheep 
must  come  from  the  West  since  there  is  no  other  source  from  which 
they  can  come.  Western  range  flocks  are  largely  of  Merino  blood, 
and  New  York  breeders  may  take  them  without  fear,  for  they  have 
good  capacity  for  producing  fine  lambs,  when  properly  fed  and 
mated  with  proper  sires.  Of  the  breeds  in  use,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  Shropshire  is  adapted  to  New  York  pastures,  since  no- 
where in  the  world  has  it  done  better  than  here. 
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The  Southdown  too  (a  small  sheep  that  weighs  as  much),  does 
IjeautifuUy  here,  and  brings  good  profit. 

The  Cheviot  is  stronger  in  New  York  than  anywhere  and  evi- 
dently finds  congenial  pastures,  and  the  Dorset  —  big,  genial, 
milky  stock  that  it  is  —  comes^ stronger  and  stronger  and  nowhere 
in  the  world  has  given  better  results. 

There  is  another  breed  that  I  should  like  to  see  introduced  and 
hope  some  day  to  see.  That  is  the  Romney,  native  of  pastures  of 
Kent  in  England.  The  Romney  is  a  white  faced  breed  with 
moderately  long  wool.  It  is  intensely  hardy  against  cold  and 
-wet;  a  fine  feeder  too,  and  a  producer  of  very  strong  and  active 
lambs. 

When  the  New  Zealand  farmers  despaired  because  their  lamb 
crops  were  so  poor,  they  turned  to  the  Romney  and  found  success, 
so  that  now  more  than  half  the  sheep  of  New  Zealand  are  of  this 
type. 

Some  day  we  will  see  the  Romney  in  considerable  use  in 
America,  and  this  year  would  have  seen  large  importations  had 
not  the  unhappy  war  come  to  disturb  shipping. 

A  word  about  the  management.  In  my  book  of  sheep  farming 
you  will  find  a  heading  somewhat  like  this :  "  Diseases  of  sheep." 
Sheep  have  no  diseases.  They  become  parasitic  instead.  This  is 
as  true  as  I  can  make  it.  Sheep  do  not  have  tuberculosis  nor 
cholera,  nor  any  disease  worth  note,  except  those  caused  by  internal 
parasites,  of  which  the  stomach  worm  and  the  nodular  diseases  are 
worst.  Knowledge  of  how  to  avoid  internal  parasites  constitutes 
about  all  that  is  required  to  bring  success  in  the  keeping  of  sheep. 

On  Woodland  farm,  where  in  the  nineties  we  were  devoured  by 
stomach  worms,  we  have  now  no  evidence  of  any  at  all.  We  then 
gave  them  medicine  and  were  experts  in  describing  kinds,  doses 
and  amounts.  Now  we  give  no  medicines  at  all  and  our  sheep 
have  skins  as  pink  as  cherries.    The  reason?    Change  of  pastures. 

Frequent  change,  putting  the  sheep  in  this  field  for  a  few  days, 
in  that  pasture  for  a  week,  over  in  the  hill  field  for  ten  days,  back 
in  the  meadow  for  a  week,  and  so  on,  round  and  about,  bringing 
them  occasionally  back  to  where  they  have  been  —  that  alone  with 
us  keeps  the  sheep  in  perfect  health,  and  successful  pasturing  of 
sheep  in  large  numbers  in  New  York  will,  I  believe,  depend  upon 
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tlie  division  of  the  pastures  by  fences,  so  that  the  flock  all  together 
may  be  turned  from  one  divisioD  to  another  as  seems  best,  letting 
them  be  for  a  week  in  an  enclosure  and  then  letting  them  go  to 
clean  grass  elsewhere. 

Here  is  a  secret  I  will  ^ve  jou.  An  ounce  of  graaa  in  the 
stomach  of  a  sheep  uncontaminated  with  parasites  will  make  as 
much  fat  as  a  pound,  of  grass  in  the  infected  animal.  If  your 
sheep  are  healthy,  you  simply  cannot  prevent  their  getting  fat  if 
given  access  to  grass.  If  they  are  not  healthy,  it  will  take  grass 
and  grain  and  goodness  knows  what  else  to  make  them  fat,  and 
there  will  be  neither  proflt  nor  pleasure  in  them. 

Naturally  to  keep  sheep  with  profit  one  must  avoid  undue  ex- 
pense. The  cost  of  winter  feeding  is  the  large  element  of  expense. 
There  come  in  three  new  things  to  help.  One  is  the  silo,  and  I  may 
say  that  when  the  silo  is  filled  with  good  sound  sweet  ensilage 
and  is  fed  in  moderate  aidounts  daily  —  never  in  large  quantity  — 
and  with  it  sufficient  good  sound  sweet  bay,  roots  and  perhaps  a 
touch  of  grain,  sheep  will  come  through  in  fine  strong  condition. 

The  next  new  thing  is  alfalfa,  which  assuredly  may  be  grown 
on  almost  every,  farm  in  New  York.  The  growing  o£  alfalfa  is 
only  a  matter  of  good  drainage,  sufficient  lime  and  fertilization 
With  inoculation  of  the  right  bacteria ;  then  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  any  farm  in  New  York  can  grow  it,  and  it  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  of  limestone.  The  alfalfa  crop  fits  in  with  sheep 
farming  better  than  any  other  because  sheep  may  be  wintered  on 
alfalfa  practically  without  grain,  and  from  an  alfalfa  field  can  be 
taken  more  substance  than  from  any  other. 

The  next  crop  that  I  should  like  to  mention  is  sweet  clover,  for 
a  century  looked  upon  in  New  York  as  a  weed.  We  are  learning  in 
Ohio  that  sweet  clover  makes  a  most  desirable  she^  pasture;  that 
sheep  love  it,  get  very  fat  on  it  and  yet  will  keep  in  such  strong 
vigor  and  health  that  they  lamb  very  strong  perfect  lambs. 

Sheep  and  other  animals  bloat  on  alfalfa.  They  do  not  appear 
to  do  so  on  sweet  clover.  It  may  be  cut  even  for  hay,  if  cut  soon 
enough,  and  will  be  relished  in  winter  and  eaten,  almost  every  bit. 
The  beauty  of  sweet  clover  is  that  it  will  grow  on  the  poorest  soils 
of  New  York.  Only  give  it  limestone  and  inoculation,  with 
preferably  a  touch  of  phosphorus  as  well,  and  where  sweet  clover 
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grows,  blue  grass  will  come  in,  because  the  clover  so  fills  tbe  land 
with  nitrogen  that  grasses  come  by  nature.  This  that  I  tell  you  is 
not  from  theory,  but  from  experience  upon  our  farm  and  from 
observation  on  the  farms  of  others.  I  believe  sweet  clover  for  the 
poor  and  often  eroded  hillsides  of  New  York  has  greater  possibili- 
ties of  usefulness  than  any  other  plant  that  can  be  named,  but  very 
likely  it  would  not  grow  unless  the  land  was  first  sufficiently  limed, 
as  it  is  a  lime-loving  plant.  Our  own  sheep  on  sweet  clover  pas- 
ture seem  to  prefer  it  to  all  the  other  clovers,  and  alternating 
between  the  sweet  clover  and  the  blue  grass,  they  keep  surpris- 
ingly fat  and  fine  and  have  gone  into  winter  in  perfect  health  and 
eondition ;  some  of  them  in  fact  in  show  order,  though  never  hav- 
ing had  a  bite  of  grain. 

In  1865  my  father,  living  in  the  poor  hills  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  sold  his  farm  and,  taking  his  little  family,  went  to  Ohio 
and  settled  on  what  is  now  the  Woodland  farm.  In  1866  my 
memory  of  this  farm  begins  —  I  was  a  boy  of  fiva  It  was 
then  a  notably  poor  place.  It  had  been  rented  for  a  long  term  of 
years  and  the  fertility  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb.  Resolutely 
father  took  up  the  work  of  restoration  and  his  first  work  was  to 
purchase  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  he  fed  with  the  com  and  hay  he 
had  grown.  Their  manure  he  prized  as  if  it  were  gold  and  put  it 
out  upon  the  land.  This  was  the  foundation  of  Woodland  Farm 
land.    Little  by  little  the  farm^s  fertility  increased. 

I  was  father's  partner  when  I  became  a  young  man,  but  in  the 
eighties  I  left  him  for  a  time  and  became  a  cowboy  in  the  West. 
After  four  years  of  life  there  I  came  home  once  more  to  take  up 
duties  on  this  farm,  to  help  my  father,  because  he  was  old  and 
unfit  for  the  management  of  the  place. 

In  the  year  1889,  the  last  year  of  his  management  of  the  place 
alone,  he  sold  from  the  farm  approximately  $800  worth  of  stuff. 
He  became  greatly  discouraged  and  perplexed.  He  did  not  see 
how  he  could  continue  to  support  his  little  family  on  the  farm. 
The  next  year  we  sowed  our  first  alfalfa.  In  1891  we  began  again 
to  keep  sheep  upon  the  farm,  putting  on  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes 
and  also  a  flock  of  lan^bs  to  be  fed  during  the  winter.  When  spring 
came  in  1892,  careful  calculation  showed  that  the  two  hundred 
Inmbs  had  paid  for  their  feed  and  made  us  a  clear  profit  of  $115. 
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The  little  flock  of  breeding  efwes  had  done  better  than  that,  but 
I  have  forgotten  the  record.  We  saw  daylight  then,  my  brother 
and  I,  and  determined  to  devote  Woodland  Farm  to  sheep. 

The  next  year  we  fed  perhaps  three  hundred  lambs,  saved  the 
manure  with  great  care  and  put  it  out  on  the  land,  and  then  we 
fed  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Encouraged,  we  doubled  our  bam 
room  and  fed  seven  hundred.  It  was  our  dream  to  increase  the 
flock  to  a  thousand.  This  we  did,  too,  and  yet  the  capacity  of  the 
farm  was  not  reached.  We  fed  twelve  hundred  finally,  and  fifteen 
hundred,  and  to-day  on  the  farm  are  fifteen  hundred  lambs,  as 
usual  eating  their  corn  and  alfalfa.  There  is  a  flock  of  pure-bred 
Dorsets,  as  usual,  with  their  fine  babies  eating  alfalfa  and  oats, 
and  there  are  about  twenty-four  horses,  Percherons  chiefly,  mares 
and  colts,  all  being  fed  from  the  produce  of  Woodland  Farm, 

How  came  about  this  marvelous  increase  in  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness ?  One  might  say  it  came  about  on  account  of  alfalfa 
growing,  unless  he  added  that  it  came  from  feeding  sheep,  putting 
the  manure  back  on  the  land,  and  thus  steadily  adding  to  its  fer- 
tility. We  prize  the  sheep  manure  as  though  it  were  gold  and  get 
it  out  on  the  once  half  barren  hills  as  fast  as  it  is  made  in  winter 
time. 

There  has  been  one  good  year  on  Woodland  Farm,  when  the 
gross  sales  from  the  farm  were  very  nearly  $8,000.  True,  the 
farm  is  a  little  larger  to-day  than  it  was  once.  It  has  now  three 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  part  of  it  a  new  purchase  and  hilly  and 
poor.  There  it  is  that  we  grow  the  sweet  clover  and  pasture  the 
sheep  in  summer,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  capacity  of  the 
farm  has  nearly  been  reached. 

One  element  of  fertility  chiefly  we  buy.  That  is  phosphorus. 
We  find  that  even  where  we  use  manure,  more  phosphorus  pays, 
and  so  we  put  on  basic  slag  or  acid  phosphate,  or  sometimes  the 
raw  rock  phosphate.  Always  with  the  readily  available  forms 
of  phosphorus  we  have  found  quick  profits. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  you  h©re  and 
talk  with  you.  I  see  before  me  many  shepherds  of  note  and  many 
who  know  more  about  sheep  than  I  do.  I  do^ot  come  as  a  teacher 
so  much  as  a  student.  I  come  merely  to  give  you  an  instance  of 
what  sheep  are  doing  a  little  west  of  you,  and  to  possibly  inspire 
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you  with  a  little  hope  and  courage  to  put  more  sheep  on  New  York 
farms,  because  assuredly  the  day  has  come  when  clamoring  people 
must  be  fed  and  when  they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
prices ;  when  there  is  really  profit  in  agriculture  and  outlook  and 
inspiration.  Certainly  of  all  the  states  in  America,  none  can  with 
greater  ease  of  success  or  profit  increase  its  stocks  of  sheep  than 
can  this  great  Empire  State,  my  mother  state,  New  York. 

Mr.  Dana:  Brother  Dairymen,  that  speech  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  New  York  farmers,  and  will  solve  the  milk  problem. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  New  York  State  that  need 
the  training  of  Woodland  Farm.  When  I  went  through  a  western 
farm  land  the  other  day  and  they  showed  me  two  carloads  of 
Iambs  feeding  there,  I  thought  if  there  were  the  same  on  every 
farm  in  New  York  State  we  could  tell  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee, "  Go  to  it,  get  your  milk ;  we  can  live  without  it  1 " 

Meeting  adjourned. 


BANQUET,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

At  7  p.  M.  the  members  of  the  two  associations  and  their  friends 
assembled  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  ^Seneca.  President 
Calvin  J.  Huson,  of  the  State  Breeders'  Association,  acted  as 
toastmaster.    The  speakers  of  the  evening  were : 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  The  Kiiral  New-Yorker,  New 
York. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Richardson,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Dean  H.  E.  Cook,  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Ogden,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Elwood,  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  of  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School, 
Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Welsh,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  New  York. 

An  orchestra  and  cabaret  performance,  provided  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  entertained  the 
members. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 

Thursday,  December  17,  9:45  A,  M. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  State  Breedebs'  Association 

Meeting  called  t6  ofder  at  9:45  a.  m..  President  Huson  in  the 
chair. 

Mb.  Huson  :  The  first  thing  in  order,  I  suppose,  is  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  is  not  here,  but  will  be  in  a  minute.  May  we 
have  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  ? 

(In  the  temporary  absence  of  Wing  R.  Smith,  Treasurer,  the 
report  was  read  by  Albert  E.  Brown,  Secretary.) 

« 

report 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1014. 

Cash  in  Trust  &  Deposit  Company,  January  1,  1914,  as  per  last 

report $348  11 

Membership  dues  for  year   136  00 

Interest  on  deposit  to  July  1st 5  03 

$489  14 

Diahursemenis 
1914. 

Jan.      29.  Winff  R.  Smith,  postage $10  00 

Feb.        2.  Franklin  Press,  printing 4  50 

5.  Rochester  Banquet  Committee. 121  50 

March  31.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing ft. 00 

April      7.  Tholens  Press,  printing 4  25 

15.  Bastian   Bros.,   badges 26  43 

May       6.  Lyman  Bros.,  printing 15  25 

$190  93 

Dec.        1.    Cash  in  Trust  &  Deposit  Co 297  21 

Cash  on  hand 1  00 

$489  14 

Approved,  December  16,  1914. 

(Signed)        Geobge  E.  Peeb, 
Habbt  S.  Gail, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Mb.  Huson  :  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
of  the  Auditing  Committee.    What  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

(Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted.     Carried.) 
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Mr.  Huson  :  While  waiting  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
we  might  as  well  go  on. with  our  business,  and  take  up  the  election 
of  officers.  The  first  thing  in  order  is  the  election  of  a  president 
for  the  coming  year.     What  is  jour  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Sisson:  Mr.  Chairman,  without  premeditation,  but  to 
take  up  again  a  continuity  of  effort  on  my  part  that  I  once  exer- 
cised  a  great  many  years  —  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  —  in 
renominating  Milo  11.  Olin;  and  following  the  same  precedent  of 
keeping  a  good  man  who  is  doing  good  work,  I  wish  to  renominate 
Calvin  J.  Huson  as  President  of  the  State  Breeders'  Association. 

(Motion  seconded  and  the  secretary  directed  to  cast  a  ballpt. 
This  was  done  and  the  secretary  declared  Mr.  Huson  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year.) 

Mr^  Huson  :  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent. In  that  connection  I  think  I  ought  to  present  a  letter  which 
J  received  some  days  ago  from  Mr.  Sessions,  the  present  vice- 
president.    It  is  dated  November  12,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Hon.  Calvin  J.  Huson^  President,  New  York  State 
Breeders'  Association,  Agricultural  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Huson  : 

"  I  understand  that  the  State  Breeders'  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Rochester  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen's  Association  meeting  December  15  to  18.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  that  time,  so  I  wish 
to  tender  my  formal  resignation  as  vice-president  of  the 
association,  and  must  insist  that  you  elect  someone  in  my 
place  for  another  year. 

"  I  assure  you  my  interest  is  and  will  remain  as  great  in 
the  organization  and  in  agricultural  questions  as  heretofore, 
and  anything  I  may  do  at  any  time  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
either  in  the  Breeders'  Association  or  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  or  elsewhere,  you  may  command  me,  but  to  hold 
office  in  anj  of  these  organizations  is  something  I  cannot  do 
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and  do  not  wish  to  do,  so  won't  you  kindly  see  that  my 
wishes  are  carried  out  in  this  respect. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"(Signed)     F.  W.  Sessions." 

What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent ? 

Mr.  Peer:  Mr.  President:  I  would  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  you  out,  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Fred  Sessions  to  the 
same  effect  —  under  no  conditions  could  he  accept  the  position 
of  vice-president.  While  we  would  all  like  to  see  him  nominated, 
I  believe  we  should  do  what  Mr.  Sessions  requests.  I  should  like 
to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Ilarpending. 

Mr.  Huson  :  You  have  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Harpending. 
Are  there  anv  other  nominations  ? 

(Moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  cast  a  ballot  of  the 
,   Association   for  Mr.    Harpending  for  vice-president.      Carried. 
Mr.  Harpending  was  declared  elected.) 

Mr.  Huson:  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  of  a  secretary. 
Whom  do  you  want  for  your  secretary  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Peer:  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  renominating  Mr. 
Brown  every  year,  and  should  like  to  do  it  this  year. 

(Moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chairman  cast  one  ballot  for 
Mr.  Brown  for  secretary.     Carried.) 

Mr.  Huson  :  The  ballot  has  been  cast  and  Mr.  Brown  declared 
elected. 

The  next  is  the  election  of  the  treasurer.  Whom  do  you  wish 
for  your  treasurer  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  Mr.  Chairman :  I  would  nominate  the  present 
treasurer  to  succeed  himself,  and  move  you  that,  if  there  are  no 
other  nominations,  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot. 

Mr.  Huson  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Wing  R.  Smith 
be  elected  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  secretary 
be  authorized  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  association  for  him.  (Motion 
carried. ) 
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The  next  is  the  election  of  five  directors  in  the  place  of  Pro£ 
H.  H.  Wing,  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  Harry  B.  Winters,  George  A. 
Smith  and  H.  B.  Harpending.  How  do  you  wish  to  elect  them, 
singly  or  in  a  group,  or  what  is  your  pleasure? 

(Moved  and  seconded  that  they  be  elected  singly.    Carried.) 

Mr.  Peer:  In  that  case  I  should  propose  that  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing  be  renominated  to  succeed  himself. 

Mr.  Bell:  Before  we  proceed  further:  if  I  recollect  rightly 
the  officers  must  be  elected  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Huson  :  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  Mr.  Peer  moves 
that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  for  Professor 
Wing.  (Carried.)  The  ballot  has  been  cast  and  we  declare  Pro- 
fessor Wing  so  elected. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Gail  is  nominated  for  director  to  succeed  Dr. 
C.  p.  Smead.    Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Mr.  Sisson  :  I  move  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  association  for  Mr.  Harry  S.  Gail  for  director. 
(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Huson  :  The  secretary  has  cast  a  ballot  and  I  declare  Mr. 
Gail  elected. 

The  next  is  the  election  of  a  director  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Harry 
B.  Winters.    What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

(Motion  made  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  be  authorized 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  Mr.  Winters.    Carried.) 

Mr.  Huson:  It  is  moved  that  the  secretary  be  authorize  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  association  to  that  effect  The  secretary  has 
cast  a  ballot  and  declares  Mr.  Winters  elected. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  George  A.  Smith  be  nomi- 
nated as  director  to  succeed  himself,  and  that  the  secretary  be 
directed  to  cast  one  ballot.  (Motion  carried.)  The  secretary 
has  cast  the  ballot  and  Mr.  Smith  is  elected. 

The  next  is  the  election  of  a  director  in  the  place  of  Mr, 
Harpending,  whose  office  becomes  vacant  by  reason  of  his  election 
as  vice-president.  Whom  do  you  want  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Harpending  for  his  unexpired  term  ? 
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Mb.  Lawsenob  :  I  move  that  Mr.  George  E.  Peer  be  nominated. 

Mr.  Huson  :  Are  there  any  other  nominations  ?  Mr.  Lawrence 
moves  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
association  for  Mr.  Peer  as  director^  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  Harpending.  (Motion  carried.)  The  ballot  has  been  cast 
and  Mr.  Peer  is  declared  elected. 

That  completes  the  election  of  oflScers.  Mr.  Eichardson,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  was  just  here  and 
said  they  were  not  quite  through,  but  they  could  report  the  resolu- 
tion as  far  as  completed. 

On  our  program  we  agreed  to  give  some  time  this  morning  to  a 
discussion  of  horse  breeding  problems,  to  be  led  by  Professor 
Hairper,  and  we  will  probably  have  to  take  the  question  up  here 
instead  of  in  the  other  room.  We  will  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eesolutions  and  then  we  will  take  up  thQ  horse  breed- 
ing question. 

Mb.  Richakdson:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Tour  com- 
mittee has  been  laboring  assiduously  to  expel  such  resolutions  as 
we  thought  it  was  unwise  to  come  before  this  body,  and  we  have 
tried  to  get  before  the  body  such  resolutions  as  we  thought  would 
be  wisa  In  our  deliberations  there  were  some  things  that  we 
thought  might  possibly  be  taken  up  upon  the  floor,  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  -say  whether  they  shall  be  or  not  What  we  have  I  will 
give  you. 

besolution  no.  1. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  to 
Mayor  Edgerton  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  this  association,  which  have  materially  added  to  the 
pleasure  and  comforts  of  the  members  during  this  convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
(Carried.) 

BESOLUTION   NO.   2. 

Whebeas,  The  New  York  State  Breeders'  Association  reeog- 
nizes  the  conservative  and  intelligent  counsel  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  live  stock  interests  of  this  state  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  therefore, 
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Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  association  endorses  and  commends 

ft 

the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  present  Commissioner,  Honorable 
Calvin  J.  Huson. 

Gentlemen,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,    (Carried.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.    3. 

Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Breeders'  Association  has  been 
deeply  disappointed  in  having  to  curtail  its  plans  for  the  present 
convention;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  new  board  of  officers 
that  a  mid^winter  fair,  exposition  and  live  stock  sale  be  made  a 
feature  of  next  year's  meeting,  if  it  is  found  to  be  feasible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
(Carried.) 

RESOLUTION   NO.   4. 

Whereas,  The  present  law  relative  to  bovine  tuberculosis  does 
not  seem  to  be  effective  in  eradicating  this  dreaded  disease  from 
the  bovine  herds  of  this  state ;  therefore,  ^ 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  urge  upon  the  l^slature 
the  vital  importance  of  an  amended  law  looking  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  all  animals  whose  milk  is  unfit  for  human  food  and 
which  are  a  menace  to  the  herds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  resolution, 
and  we  tried  to  get  it  in  shape  so  that  the  committee  which  has 
been  appointed  to  look  up  this  matter  will  put  us  in  a  proper  light 
before  the  people  of  the  state,  and  before  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, and  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.     (Carried.) 

RESOLUTION   NO.    5. 

Whereas,  Our  present  statutes  are  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  quality  of  many  thousands  of  colts  bred  in  this  state 
each  year;  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders'  Association  that  a  suitable  bill  be  prepared  and  intro- 
duced in  the  present  legislature  to  improve  the  stallion  service,  to 
the  end  that  scrub,  mongrel  and  unsound  sires  may  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
(Carried.) 
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The  following  resolution  was  handed  to  me  by  a  representative 
of  the  railroad  companies,  and  I  have  called  the  attention  of  many 
members  of  this  association  to  its  provisions,  and  we  decided  that 
it  should  come  before  you  and,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  adopted : 

Whebeas,  The  prosperity  of  the  dairy  and  livestock  interests 
of  the  state  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  satisfactory  serv- 
ice and  adequate  transportation  facilities  being  furnished  by  the 
railroads  of  the  state ;  and 

Whereas,  Enforced  expenditures  for  the  employment  of  more 
labor  than  is  necessary  in  the  operation  of  trains  not  only  seriously 
prevents  railroads  from  furnishing  such  service  and  facilities,  but 
also  renders  the  farmers'  competition  for  labor  more  severe; 
therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  association  request  the  legislature  of 
New  York  to  so  amend  the  present  so-called  "  Full  Crew  "  law  of 
the  state  as  to  give  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
State  full  authority  to  decide  all  questions  arising  as  to  the  number 
of  men  that  shall  be  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient  operation 
of  railroad  trains  within  the  state. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
(Carried.) 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  ConMnittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  omitted  to  read  one  resolution  that  has  just 
been  handed  to  me. 

"  In  taking  from  us  our  respected  and  beloved  brother, 
E.  H.  Dollar,  we  feel  acutely  the  loss  of  his  genial  companion- 
ship and  his  wise  counsel. 

"  His  success  in  his  chosen  field,  while  phenomenal,  was 
due  to  his  wonderful  foresight  and  undaunted  courage,  and 
brought  to  him  his  just  pecuniary  reward  and  honor. 

"  We  wish  to  show  our  appreciation  of  his  worth  by  order- 
ing that  this  memorial  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  this 
association,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
the  bereaved  family,  to  whom  we  extend  our  profound  and 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  affliction." 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recommend  the 
hearty  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  a  rising  vote  of  this  asso- 
ciation.    (Carried  unanimously.) 

Mr.  Wing  R.  Smith:  I  should  suggest  that  this  resolution 
be  sent  over  to  the  Dairymen's  Association  so  that  they  may  adopt 
it  also. 

Mr.  Huson  :  We  will  now  give  forty  minutes  to  the  discusdon 
of  horse  breeding  problems.  Professor  Harper  is  here  and  has 
promised  to  lead  the  discussion.  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Professor  Harper. 

HORSE  BREEDING  PROBLEMS 

Prof.  M.  W.  Harper,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Commissioner  and  Fellow  Breeders:  Frankly,  I  am 
always  at  somewhat  of  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  when  asked  to 
lead  a  discussion  of  this  sort  among  men  of  the  experience  that 
you  have  had.  In  matters  like  this,  the  things  that  we  should  do 
are  probably  not  new ;  and  very  much  of  the  new  in  many  lines  of 
human  endeavor,  as  well  as  horse  breeding,  is  not  true.  An  old 
expression,  only  put  in  a  little  diiferent  words. 

So  I  have  come  before  you  this  morning  not  to  present  any  new 
phases  of  horse  breeding,  and  without  further  apolc^  I  propose 
to  discuss  some  of  those  old  things  you  all  know,  and  which  it 
seems  to  me,  we  should  try  to  do.  In  the  first' place,  New  York 
stands  high  as  a  horse-breeding  state  —  a  thing  that  we  sometimes 
seemingly  forget.  New  York  stands  high  in  the  list  in  breeding 
trotters  and  pacers,  probably  first  in  the  list  in  breeding  "  hack- 
neys,^* and  only  a  few  years  ago  stood  first  in  breeding  "  thorough- 
breds," and  stands  high  even  now.  Not  only  do  we  lead  in  the 
production  of  light  horses,  but  New  York  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
the  production  of  heavy  horses.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Percherons.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  away  down  on  the  list  as 
Percheron  breeders,  while  to-day  we  stand  tenth  in  the  breeding 
of  Percheron  horses.  We  have  been  making  similar  progress  in 
the  breeding  of  Belgians.  Some  particular  counties  in  the  state 
are  breeding  nearly  as  many  heavy  horses  as  some  of  the  counties 
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of  the  western  states.  Steuben,  Allegany,  Erie  and  Lewis  are 
making  notable  progress  in  the  breeding  of  draft  horses. 

Now  it  is  well  that  we  should  stand  high  as  horse  breeders. 
New  York  State  is  primarily  a  horseKJonsuming  state.  The  cities 
in  this  state  consume  one-third  more  horses  than  cities  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  There  are  to-day  one-third  more  horses 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  State  than  the  next  highest  state  in 
the  Union.  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  tried  to  make  a  general 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  horses  New  York  State  was  probably 
consuming,  to  see  what  the  possibilities  were  of  the  state  breeders 
supplying  them.  Now,  of  course,  all  we  can  do  in  such  an  esti- 
mate is  to  guess  as  we  have  no  figures  or  statistics  on  the  number 
of  hoi:ses  used  up.  There  are,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  horses 
in  cities  in  this  state.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  city 
conditions  know  that,  as  a  rule,  a  horse  does  not  last  over  five  years 
in  the  city  business.  Horses  are  usually  purchased  around  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  and  as  you  know,  the  average  horse  upon  the 
street  will  not  average  ten  years  of  age.  Thus  if  the  horse  is 
employed  only  fiVe  years  in  the  cities,  and  if  we  have  300,000  of 
them,  then  we  are  consuming  annually  about  60,000  horses  in  the 
cities  alone. 

There  are  on  farms  in  New  York  State,  about  600,000  head 
of  horses.  The  average  farm  horse,  I  presume,  will  hardly  last 
more  than  12  or  13  years.  To  be  sure,  you  may  know  of  horses 
30  or  40  years  old,  and  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  20's ;  but  the 
average  farm  horse  will  not  last  long  into  the  teens.  Thjis  if  there 
are  600,000  head  on  farms,  and  they  last  only  12  years  or  so, 
then  we  are  consuming  from  60,000  to  60,000  horses  each  year 
on  farms. 

If  we  are  consuming  60,000  in  the  cities  and  60,000  in  the 
country,  this  means  that  New  York  State  is  consuming,  annually, 
about  120,000  head  of  horses.  Now  that  is  a  mere  guess,  but  it 
is  the  best  we  can  do  in  the  absence  of  statistics. 

New  York  State  is  raising  only  25,000  horses  a  year.  If  we 
are  consuming  120,000  and  raise  only  25,000,  we  must  import 
from  other  states  95,000  head  of  horses  each  year. 

We  do  not  know  what  those  horses  cost  per  head.     I  have  put 

an  average  estimate  of  $200  each.     That  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 

4  .     < 
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servative,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  know  of  many  of  the  western 
horses  coining  in  and  selling  as  high  as  $275  each.  If  we  do  pay 
$200  each,  then  we  are  paying  a  tribute  of  $19,000,000  to  the 
West  for  horses  ufled*  up  in  this  state.  In  addition  to  the  horses 
used  in  the  state,  many  thousand  pass  through  New  York  State 
markets  to  adjoining  states  —  to  the  South,  to  the  North  and 
for  export.  This  large  consumption  of  horses  as  well  as  tho^ 
passing  through  the  state,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
some  of  the  largest  horse  markets  in  the  country.  We  have  one 
New  York  firm  that  handles  from  35,000  to  40,000  head  of  horses 
each  year. 

It  is  interesting,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  connection  —  if  we  are 
thinking  of  supplying  these  horses  —  to  know  what  kind  of  horse 
the  market  demands.  We  must  know  and  we  must  supply  what  is 
demanded,  otherwise  the  buyer  will  go  where  he  can  get  what  he 
wants,  I  made  a  study  of  this  a  few  years  ago.  Here  also  accu- 
rate information  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  different  sales- 
men would  give  different  data,  but  the  average  of  their  opinions 
seemed  to  be  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  95,000  head  of 
horses  r.an  less  than  1,200  pounds  in  weight,  and  about  10  per 
cent,  more  than  1,500  pounds  in  weight,  leaving,  in  the  rough, 
70  per  cent.,  weighing  between  1,200  and  1,500  pounds.  Now 
if  that  is  true,  there  is  80  per  cent  of  those  95,000  head  of  horses 
weighing  more  than  1,200  pounds,  and  no  doubt  containing  con- 
siderable draft  blood. 

The  most  pitiful  condition  of  this  entire  situation  —  to  me,  at 
any  rate  —  is  the  fact  that  our  farmers  do  not  breed  the  horses  they 
consume.  Our  farmers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  horses  used  up 
in  the  cities ;  they  cannot  help  that.  A  moment  ago  we  estimated 
that  there  were  60,000  head  of  horses  used  up  on  farms  and  that 
there  were  only  25,000  head  bred  on  farms,  which  means  that  the 
farmers  of  this  Commonwealth  are  buying  35,000  head  of  horses 
to  use  on  their  own  farms ;  and  at  $200  a  head,  they  are  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  West  of  something  like  $7,000,000. 

Take  our  county  of  Tompkins  from  which  I  happen  to  hail  at 
present.  Ithaca  alone  imports  four  or  five  carloads  of  horses  from 
the  West,  and  these  carloads  will  average  16  horses  e^ch,  or  a 
total  of  80  head;  and  at  $200  a  head,  there  is  $16,000  that  Torap- 
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kins  alone  is  paying  out.  And  most  of  these  go  to  the  farmers, 
because  our  merchants  buy,  in  the  main,  from  some  large  market. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Tompkins  county  far  »m  have  been  deserted  ? 
You  cannot  work  farms  without  horses,  j  d  that  is  too  heavy  a 
tribute  for  Tompkins  county  to  pay  fc  horsepower.  In  all 
probability  other  counties  are  paying  eqi .  Uy  as  heavy  a  tribute. 
And  from  my  p  int  of  view,  having  grown  up  on  a  large  farm, 
I  do  not  believe  a  at  we  could  have  held  that  farm  free  from  in- 
debtedness if  we  had  attempted  to  huy  the  horses  that  we  used  on 
the  farm.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
heavy  tribute  if  we  !   d  attempted  to  buy  those  horses. 

Someone  has  said  he  could  buy  horses  cheaper  than  he  could 
raise  them.  When  he  said  he  could  buy  a  horse  cheaper  than  he 
could  raise  it,  I  asked  him  what  it  cost  to  raise  a  horse.  He  did 
not  know,  neither  did  I,  so  we  made  some  observations  on  what  a 
horse  would  probably  30st.  Thus  to  get  some  figures  on  the  prob- 
able cost  of  raising  a  horse  we  ^'onducted  some  experiments,  keep- 
ing accurate  account  of  the  food  consumed  up  to  three  years  of 
age,  with  the  following  resu-  si- 


Food  CoN-UMED  Bt  Growing  Coi;r 


• 

AGE 

• 

Period 

Ration 

Total 
grain 

Total 
hay 

Pasture 

Grain 

Hay 

Sucker 

June  to  October . . . 
November  to  May . 
June  to  October . . . 
November  to  May . 
June  to  October . . . 
November  to  May . 

2 
5 

7 

9 

'"'7 
18 

•    •  •    ■ 

20 

300 
1,050 

i,476 

1^896 

"1,470 

3,780 

"4;266 

'W^AAnlinff    T  . 

Yearling 

Yearling 

5  months 

Two-year-old. . . 
Two-year-old. . . 

5  months 

Total 

•   •  ■    • 

4,710 

9,450 

Grain  consi  ted  of  60  parts  ground  oats,  25  parts  wheat  bran, 
and  25  parts  com  meal.  All  colts  were  fed  three  times  per  day 
and  received  whole  oats  in  the  morning. 
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4,710  pounds  grain  —  $20  per  ton $47. 10 

9,450  pounds  hay  —  $10  per  ton 47.25 


Cost  of  food $94.35 


Now  there  are  three  methods  of  estimating  the  cost  of  raising 
a  horse.  One  is  to  figure  the  food  at  the  price  on  the  market; 
one  to  figure  it  at  the  price  on  the  farm ;  and  another  method  is 
to  figure  it  at  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  it  on  the  farm. 
In  the  estimates  ahove  I  have  figured  the  grain  at  $20  per  ton  and 
the  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  simply  because  these  figures  are  easily 
added  to  or  taken  from  according  to  conditions.  This  gives  a 
food  cost  of  $94.35.  Of  course  this  does  not  include  the 
pasture,  service  fee,  risk  on  colt,  labor  and  other  inconvenience 
incident  to  raising  a  horse.  Without  giving  details,  we  estimate 
that  it  costs  about  $145  to  raise  a  light  one,  one  weighing  about 
1,000  pounds;  $160  to  raise  a  medium  weight  horse,  one  weigh- 
ing 1,300  pounds;  and  $175  to  raise  a  heavy  horse,  one  weigh- 
ing 1,600  pounds.  At  the  time  these  experiments  were  b^un 
the  selling  price  was  $140  for  the  light,  $200  for  the  medium, 
and  $300  for  the  heavy.  To  get  this  clearly  before  us,  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  arranged  showing  the  profit  or  loss  in  raising  the 
three  classes: 

Light.  Medium.  Heary. 

Total  cost $145  00       $160  00       $175  00 

Selling  price 140  00         200  00         300  00 

Profit  or  loss $-5  40  00         125  00 


According  to  this  computation,  my  friend  who  said  he  could 
buy  a  horse  cheaper  than  he  could  raise  one  was  right  —  he 
can  buy  a  light  horse  $5  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  it  But  how 
about  the  other  class  —  those  which,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, are  in  demand  on  our  leading  markets?  Had  he  at- 
tempted to  raise  such  horses,  he  could  have  made  a  profit  of  from 
$40  to  $100  per  head,  and  even  more. 
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Discussion 

Mb.  Sisson:  The  point  I  have  been  working  on  is  to  figure 
every  item  of  cost  —  overhead  charges  and  every  other  item. 
Now  you  have  given  us  the  cost  of  the  food  of  that  colt  up  to  the 
age  of  three  years,  in  the  spring.  He  is  not  salable.  I  am  em- 
barking on  a  horse-breeding  proposition  myself,  and  I  wwt  to 
be  sure  of  my  premises  before  I  get  in  too  deeply.  In  your  total 
cost  you  make  estimates. 

Pbof.  Harper:  I  could  do  nothing  else.  You  see,  our  con- 
ditions there  are  abnormal. 

Mr.  Sisson  :  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  train  of  thought. 

We  are  dairymen,  a  great  many  of  us.  Is  there  any  other 
item  or  point  in  the  economy  of  farming  that  we  can  take  up 
with  greater  profit  ?  Can  we  make  it  figure  out  that  it  will  bring 
us  more  money  net  than  we  are  now  getting;  that  is,  the  economic 
feature? 

Prof.  Harper:  That  is  the  reason  I  have  covered  so  much 
ground. 

Dr.  De Vine  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  man  wished  to  run  his 
business  very  exacting,  and  if  in  the  winter  the  heavy  colt  is  about 
two  and  one-half  years  old,  he  could  dispose  of  an  older  pair  of 
horses,  and  the  two-year-olds  would  do  the  light  winter  work  ? 

Prop.  Harper:  Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Db.  DbVine  :    I  know  it  is  so. 

Prop.  Harper:  Most  of  us  expect  to  work  the  young  horse, 
beginning,  as  you  say,  at  two  and  one-half  years  of  age.  I 
wanted  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  figuring  him  a  dead  loss  up 
to  three  years  of  age.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  these  expenses 
from  a  farmer's  point  of  view,  as  I  see  it.  He  must  keep  the 
horses  to  do  his  farm  work.  I  argue  that  for  average  farm  work, 
»  geldings  are  too  expensive  for  farmers  to  keep.  According  to 
our  farm  management  friends,  we  only  use  our  horses  an  average 
of  three  or  four  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year.  Of  course,  at 
certain  times,  we  use  them  hard.  Then  there  are  five  to  seven 
months  that  they  ^re  eating  '^  their  heads  off."     It  seems  to  me 
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a  gelding  is  too  much  of  a  novelty,  and  too  much  of  an  expense, 
for  a  farmer  to  keep.  So  my  advice  to  the  farmers  would  be  to 
keep  mares  and  raise  colta,  and  fit  them  in  with  the  farm  work. 
I  should  breed  these  mares  so  it  would  not  interfere  with  farm 
work.  Most  of  our  farmers  will  have  their  farm  work  done  by 
the  first  of  October.  You  probably  can  have  your  mares  foaling 
along  about  then.  You  would  have  to  give  them  a  little  extra 
care  in  the  winter,  to  be  sure;  but  that  is  the  idle  season,  and 
while  that  time  is  worth  something,  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  price 
on  it.  And  there  is  the  item  of  risk,  which  is  hard  to  get  at. 
Not  all  foals  that  come  into  the  world  live  to  maturity. 

Hbmbeb:  Is  it  not  a  difficult  thing  to  get  mares  to  breed  in 
the  fall  ? 

Prof.  Harper:  Yes,  but  my  estimates  have  been  low.  We 
estimate  that  in  the  long  run,  only  about  one-half  of  the  breeding 
mares'  conceive,  and  that  is  taken  more  on  a  fall  estimate.  You 
probably  could  get  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  your  mares  to  conceive 
if  you  took  them  in  the  spring,  at  their  regular  breeding  season. 
In  the  long  run  you  will  only  get  one  living  foal  for  each  two 
mares  bred.  Of  course  there  are  other  elements  of  expense  diffi- 
cult to  get  at;  but  I  have  estimated  them  to  be,  in  a  general 
way,  one-half  of  the  feed  cost,  which  is  approximately  what  it 
averages  on  large  general  farms. 

Member:  At  what  age  do  you  breed  your  mares? 

Prof.  Harper:  As  soon  as  they  will  conceive. 

Member:  Could  not  the  mare  raise  a  colt  before  she  develops 
enough  to  go  on  the  market  ? 

Prof.  Harper:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  we  should  breed  a  two-year-old  filly  or  not  A  well- 
developed  two-year-old  filly  can  be  bred  without  injury  to  herself 
or  to  her  foal,  but  in  my  experience,  only  about  one  two-year- 
old  filly  in  four  will  conceive.  So  you  might  be  ever  so  willing 
to  breed  a  mare  at  two  years  of  age,  and  that  would  be  all  the 
good  it  would  do  you.  A  little  higher  percentage  of  mares  will 
conceive  at  three  years,  and  a  little  higher  at  four,  and  so  on 
until  five,  when  about  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  them  will  conceive. 
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Providing  it  is  well  grown,  it  is  all  right  to  breed  a  two-year-old 
fiUy. 

Membeb  :  Is  not  that  a  much  higher  average  than  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  get? 

Prof.  Harper:  A  great  deal  higher  average  than  the  govern- 
ment is  getting.  I  have  been  told  they  have  40  to  60  mares  on 
their  western  farms  and  are  only  getting  5  to  6  colts  a  year. 

Mr.  Fraser:  The  men  in  western  New  York,  especially  in 
this  tract  here,  are  interested  in  fruit  On  a  fruit  farm  our  cost 
per  hour,  per  horse,  is  25  cents;  on  a  mixed  farm,  it  was  down 
to  14  —  that  was  a  farm  that  was  one-third  fruit  and  two-thirds 
general  farming.  Can  I  afford  to  work  a  brood  mare  under 
those  conditions  on  a  fruit  farm?  Can  I  afford  to  have  her 
handicap  my  business  ?  The  point  is  this :  you  are  appealing  to  a 
section  which  is  interested  in  that  particular  condition  —  there 
are  five  counties  here  that  are  particularly  interested  in  just  the 
manner  I  have  described.  The  town  of  Geneaeo  will  take  six 
carloads  of  horses  every  year,  because  those  men  feel  that  the 
handicap  is  too  great,  and  when  the  labor  cost  is  up  to  a  certain 
point  they  must  have  a  horse  that  must  go  right  through.  The 
question  comes  back,  *'  Can  those  men,  under  those  conditions, 
touch  horses?'* 

Prof.  Harper  :  Of  course  my  experience  has  been'with  general 
purpose  farms.  I  am  convinced  they  can  do  it  there,  but  they  are 
not  fruit  farmers.  You  say  vou  feel  vou  cannot  afford  to  own  a 
brood  mare  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Fraser:  We  are  getting  just  one  out  of  nine.  In  other 
words,  if  we  got  more  mares  in  foal  it  would  just  paralyze  us. 
We  are  raising  two  or  three  colts  a  year.    I  represent  a  large  factor 

in  western  New  York  —  it  is  the  money  end  of  western  New  York. 

«, 

Question  :  I  should  like  to  ask  this  gentlemen  if  he  would  be 
as  much  handicapped  if  he  raised  spring  colts  ? 

Mr.  Fraser  :  More  so ;  I  could  not  possibly  touch  a  spring  colt. 

Member:  I  have  eight  brood  mares  that  I  raise  colts  from, 
and  these  eight  brood  mares  plow  over  100  acres  and  raise  the 
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colts.    My  mares  are  pure-bred  Percherons,  and  are  the  very  best 
kind  of  work  mares. 

Prof.  Harper:  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  how 
a  brood  mare  is  handicapped.  I  am,  as  I  say,  now  leading  a  dis- 
cussion, and  I  want  to  develop  Mr.  Fraser's  idea.  What  handicap 
do  you  find  in  brood  mares  ?  Why  would  you  rather  have  a  geld- 
ing than  a  brood  mare? 

Mr.  Fbaser  :  Only  that  I  am  paying  the  men  a  big  salary  and 
I  have  a  lot  invested,  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  certain 
time. 

Prof.  Harper  :  Why  will  not  the  brood  mares  do  it  as  well  as 
geldings  ? 

Mb.  Eraser  :  The  point  is  that  the  men  want  to  work  the  brood 
mare  lighter  because  she  is  in  foal.  They  say  that  the  mare  can 
not  stand  it,  and  she  sweats ;  that  one  cannot  get  the  work  out  of 
them. 

Prof.  Harper  :  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say :  we  haul  coal  — 
the  hardest  work  imaginable, —  through  this  verj'  season  over  all 
sorts  of  ground  with  mares  that  are  going  to  drop  colts  in  Janu- 
ary.   We  have  had  one  abortion  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Bell:  I  have  bred  a  great  many  colts,  and  I  find  that  the 
important  thing  in  breeding  colts  is  not  always  clearly  under- 
stood. The  facilities,  the  accommodations,  the  range  for  the  colts 
to  run  on,  all  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  make 
it  profitable.  I  have  bred  no  colts  for  the  last  few  years  —  very 
much  like  Mr.  Fraser,  my  business  is  largely  a  fruit  business. 
Another  important  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  breed- 
ing any  kind  of  stock  is  suitable  help.  With  inexperienced  and 
undesirable  help  on  your  breeding  farms  you  cannot  make  it  a 
success,  for  the  reason  that  your  losses  will  be  more  than  your 
profits  on  your  income.  Another  consideration  is  whether  you 
are  an  enthusiast  in  the  business.  If  vou  are  an  enthusiast  vou 
will  see  to  it  that  the  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the  profitable 
breeding  will  be  at  hand ;  if  you  are  not  an  enthusiast  such  con- 
ditions will  go  by  default.     The  profit  and  loss  depend  largely 
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on  the  surroundings  and  conditions,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
breeder. 

Prof.  Harper:  Of  course  you  must  have  the  spirit.  You  must 
realize  that  you  are  raising  stock,  and  give  them  care  accordingly. 

Member  :  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  government  can  raise 
but  eleven  colts  from  sixty  mares? 

Prof.  Harper:.  Lack  of  proper  management,  in  the  main. 

I  have  been  told  that  we  have  just  two  and  one-half  more  min- 
utes to  finish  up  what  we  have  to  say.  I  am  leading  a  discussion  in 
the  interest  of  New  York  breeders  generally.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  fruit  man.  If  he  has  not  the  will,  my  advice  now  is,  do  not  do 
it,  as  has  been  so  well  pointed  out.  Unless  you  have  the  will, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  try  to  make  it  a  part  of  your  business, 
do  not  attempt  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  New  York  State 
to  raise  all  the  horses  it  consumes.  We  only  have  600,000  horses 
on  farms.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  these  are  mares  and  one- 
half  the  mares  of  breeding  age,  then  only  150,000  of  the  mares 
are  of  .breeding  age,  and  only  one-half  of  the  mares  of  breeding  age 
will  give  birth  to  living  foals  —  thus  producing  75,000  foals. 
That  is  the  best  we  can  dp.  So  that  even  if  we  were  determined 
to  put  all  of  our  energy  to  raising  the  horses  consumed  in  this 
state,  we  could  not  do  it    This  insures  a  good  market. 

New  York  State  pays  more  today  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union  for  its  horses.  Let  us  compare:  Iowa  has  1,490,000 
horses,  and  raises  159,000.  She  raises  one  for  each  nine  horses. 
New  York  is  only  raising  one  for  each  twenty-four;  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  New  York  could  raise  three  times  the  number  she  is 
now  raising  and  not  affect  the  business.  Let  us  compare  Iowa's 
market  with  New  York's  market.  There  are  300,000  head  of 
horses  in  cities  of  this  state,  worth  about  $60,000,000;  or,  in 
round  numbers,  $200  a  head.  There  are  only  123,000  head  in 
Iowa,  worth  $14,000,000,  or  $118  a  head.  New  York  horses  are 
worth  $70  or  $80  more  than  Iowa  horses. 

Another  interesting  thing:  horses  on  farms  in  New  York 
State  are  worth  $140  and  those  in  cities  $200,  whereas  in  Iowa 
the  horses  in  the  cities  are  worth  less  than  those  on  the  farms. 
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Now  I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  this,  that  I  am  confident  that 
over  much  of  New  York  State  the  right  sort  of  horse  can  be  raised 
at  a  profit.  While  I  cannot  answer  for  the  fruit  farmer,  the 
market  gardener  and  the  like,  T  do  say  we  will  get  better  foals, 
and  more  of  them,  if  our  brood  mares  are  worked  300  davs  a 
year.  If  we  let  our  mares  remain  idle  and  deny  them  exercise 
and  work,  we  will  meet  with  the  same  condition  the  United  States 
government  did  —  and  a  very  low  percentage  will  produce  living 
foals.  The  idle  mare  is  subject  to  a  number  of  ills  which  the  mare 
worked  regularly  escapes.  We  work  our  mares  up  to  the  night 
before  foaling  and  then  we  leave  them  idle  nine  days.  They  are 
bred  on  the  ninth  day  and  go  back  to  work  again.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  that  this  will  give  better  foals  than  if  you  lay 
your  mare  up  two  or  three  weeks  after  foaling.  It  is  a  diflScult 
matter  to  raise  a  foal,  as  the  government  is  finding  out,  if  you 
do  not  work  your  mare  both  before  and  after  foaling.  Were  our 
farmers  willing,  they  could  raise  three  times  the  horses  they  are 
now  raising,  and  save  the  state  some  money. 

Mr.  Bell:  I  notice  the  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  there 
was  $126  reported  as  received  for  dues;  126  must  pay  $1 
apiece.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  association  to 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  me  very  small.  I  have  made  it  an  object 
for  the  last  twelve  years  or  more  (and  I  think  ilr.  Smith  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  statement)  to  bring  in  one  or  two  new  mem- 
bers each  year.  If  every  member  would  just  think  a  little,  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  him,  without  much  labor  or  time 
spent,  to  procure  a  new  member  for  this  society.  We  need  them. 
I  hope  when  you  go  home  you  will  take  this  into  serious  con- 
sideration for  the  best  interest  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Wing  R  Smith  :  One  trouble  is  that  the  old  members  do 
not  pay  up  their  dues  and  the  other  is  that  we  do  not  get  enough 
new  members.     The  number  was  136,  instead  of  126.     We  have 
.  less  than  60  who  have  paid  their  dues  at  this  meeting.     You  can- 
not run  business  that  way. 

(At  this  juncture  the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Smith,  acting  as  chairman.) 
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Business   Meeting   of   the    State    Dairymen's   Association 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  George  Hogue,  at  9.15  a.  m., 
as  an  adjourned  session  of  the  cheese  discussion. 

Mr.  Hooue  :  While  waiting  for  the  regular  business  session  to 
open,  we  will  take  up  the  cheese  question,  adjourned  from  yester- 
day morning's  session.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Sweetland,  of  South 
Dayton,  to  continue  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Hogue  read  questions  of  Round  Table  discussion. 

Mb.  SwEETLAiA:  We  have  discussed  to  some  extent  the  first 
two  questions,  and  we  will  take  up  the  third  one.  "  What  are  the 
causes  of  mottled  or  veiny  cheese  ? "  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Geneva,  to  answer  this  question. 

Mr*  Smith  :  There  are  many  causes.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  just 
exactly  what  the  cause  may  be  in  any  special  case.  Sometimes  in 
packing  the  curd  it  is  not  properly  protected,  for  the  air  gets  on 
it,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  right. 

Another  loss  comes  from  the  uneven  cutting  of  the  curd;  more 
moisture  in  one  part  than  in  another.  All  of  these  things  may 
happen  to  produce  that. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  whole  subject.  We  have  been  working  for  many  years  trying 
to  teach  men  to  make  cheese  out  of  poor  milk,  and  it  is  all  wrong. 
The  theory  is  all  wrong.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the 
farmer  that  it  is  his  duty  to  produce  better  milk.  This  condition 
is  one  that  has  grown  up.  A  great  many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  we  made  cheese  in  a  large  dairy,  we  made  good  cheese 
most  of  the  time,  and  if  we  did  not,  we  had  to  find  out  why.  It 
-was  up  to  us  to  know  why  it  was,  and  to  make  good  cheese.  In 
the  first  place,  my  uncle  was  a  very  particular  man,  and  we  did 
what  you  have  heard  about,  washed  off  every  cow's  udder  with 
a  damp  cloth  before  we  milked,  and  the  cows  were  milked  in  a 
clean  shed.    Therefore  we  had  clean  milk. 

When  we  began  to  have  the  neighbor  bring  in  his  milk,  then 
our  trouble  started.  The  trouble  has  gone  on  from  that ;  the  man 
who  sells  milk  to  a  creamery  or  a  cheese  factorv^  dumps  the  milk 
into  the  whey  can  and  there  he  believes  his  responsibility  ends. 
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You  could  not  convince  him  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  cheese.  We  must  convince  that  man  that  he  is 
primarily  responsible.  The  milkman  will  get  the  success  that 
the  fruitman  has  obtained  when  we  do  what  the  fruitman  does. 
If  he  gets  high  priced  fruit  he  must  t«ke  care  of  his  trees.  The 
dairyman  must  get  down  to  the  same  thing  and  on  the  same  planer 
He  must  realize  it  is  up  to  him  to  make  clean  milk.  The  thing 
is  not  to  learn  how  to  make  good  cheese  out  of  poor  milk,  but 
how  to  get  good  milk. 

Mr.  Hogue  :  I  think  that  is  very  timely  indeed.  I  remember 
when  a  man  first  came  to  our  town  to  talk  good  roads.  He  said 
there  were  three  essentials  in  obtaining  good  roads :  the  first  thing 
was  drainage ;  the  second  was  drainage,  and  the  third  was  drain- 
age.   It  is  the  same  way  with  cheese.    We  must  have  good  milk. 

Mr.  Jones  :  I  should  like  to  ask,  "  While  we  are  waiting  for 
the  state  men  to  bring  about  a  condition  whereby  we  will  get  good 
milk,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?"  As  you  all  know  there  are  morn- 
ings during  hot  weather  when  very  little  of  the  milk  brought 
in  to  some  of  our  cheese  factories  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  be 
made  into  cheese.  What  is  the  cheesemaker  to  do?  He  must 
either  reject  the  whole  of  that  milk,  or  do  the  best  he  can  with  it. 

In  connection  with  one  thing  brought  up  yesterday,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  so  long  as  conditions  are  as  they  are  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  through  the  hot  weather,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
average  maker  not  to  use  a  starter.  As  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  we 
want  better  cheese,  and  I  think  there  is  more  poor  cheese  made 
with  the  abuse  of  the  starter  than  otherwise.  When  improperly 
used  a  starter  will  propagate  bacilli  detrimental  to  the  cheese. 

Mr.  Sweetland  :  It  seems  this  discussion  covers  the  next  ques- 
tion as  well. 

Mr.  Hogue  :  I  have  asked  Prof.  Cook  to  come  in  this  morning 
and  say  a  few  words  on  the  pasteurization  of  whey. 

Mr.  Cook:  I  said  to  Mr.  Hc^e,  when  he  made  the  request 
this  morning,  that  there  were  four  men  in  attendance  at  this  can- 
vention  who  have  given  me  more  information  on  this  subject  than 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  get  in  any  other  port  of  the  United 
States. 
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It  is  my  individual  opinion  that  the  whey  should  be  pasteurized 
—  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory.  Two  or  three  states  have 
already  done  it,  particularly  Minnesota.  In  Minnesota  they  have 
a  law  on  their  statute  books  which  calls  for  the  pasteurization  of 
whey.  AU  will  see  that  the  whey  will  be  worth  more  after  it 
is  pasteurized,  and  this  ought  to  be  done.  The  point  is  whether 
such  a  regulation  would  be  popular  and  properly  enforced.  I 
should  rather  not  have  it,  than  that  it  should  be  on  the  statute 
books  and  not  carried  out,  for  it  then  leads  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  law.  It  is  my  opinion  from  the  general  sentiment  of  this  con- 
vention, that  they  are  going  to  recommend  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  The  testimony  that  these  men  have  given  me  all  points 
that  way.  The  people  who  have  opposed  it  said  that  it  meant 
the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of  small  factories.  We  cannot 
drive  these  men  out  of  business  —  that  is  not  fair.  The  state 
must  not  adopt  that  policy.  At  the  same  time  these  men  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  because  it  is  a  primary  principle, 
and  any  fellow  who  gets  in  the  way  of  real  progress  will  find 
he  has  a  German  seige  gun  to  deal  with.  Somewhere  there  is  a 
platform  on  which  we  can  stand,  and  I  think  the  consumer  of  our 
products  is  going  to  have  something  to  say,  and  if  we  do  not  watch 
out  he  is  going  to  execute  a  flank  movement  and  get  us  in  some 
vulnerable  point,  and  make  it  compulsory.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this  what  you  had  in  mind  ? 

Mb  Hogue:  Anything  further  about  tuberculosis  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  offspring  ? 

Mr.  Cook:  Of  course  tuberculosis  bacilli,  wherever  found  in 
the  milk,  are  very  readily  transferred  through  the  by-products. 

Me,  Hogue:  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Jordan:  What  is  your  compromise  between  law  and  no 
law  ?    Is  there  any  middle  ground  ? 

Mb.  Cook  :  There  is  not ;  but  I  expect  we  will  have  to  compro- 
mise on  a  point  and  find  some  way  of  winning  the  fellow  who  is 
against, it.  There  could  really  be  no  common  ground.  The  law 
would  have  to  say  "  pasteurize  "  or  "  not  pasteurize."  I  am  try- 
ing to  map  out  a  mutual  state  of  compromise. 
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Mr.  Hooue:   Is  pasteurization  being  done  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Cook  :  How  many  here  are  pasteurizing —  hold  up  your 
hands?     (Four.) 

Mr.  Hogue:    Why? 

Mr.  Cook  :  Ask  them. 

Mr.  Jones  :   Because  I  find  the  value  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Hogue  :   Do  the  farmers  ask  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones  :  No.  This  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  State 
Dairymen's  Association  at  Syracuse,  and  Mr.  Hills  said  it  should 
be  done.  I  told  him  it  was  about  what  was  coming,  and  we  had 
better  get  into  the  procession  and  get  ahead  of  them.  We  could 
not  get  a  man  later,  however,  to  say  stop  pasteurizing. 

Mr.  Hogue  :  What  do  you  charge  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  We  charge  five  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hogue  :   Why  did  Commissioner  Huson  recommend  it  ? 

Mr.  Cook  :   I  suppose  it  was  to  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Jones:  We  pasteurize  for  the  same  reason.  Dr.  Knight 
said  pasteurize  to  180.  We  had  been  heating  it  heretofore  to 
176.     We  changed. 

Mil  Hogue:    Did  your  patrons  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Jones:  Before  they  did,  but  with  our  explanation  and 
recommendation  at  the  meeting,  that  it  would  increase  the  value 
of  the  whey  by  keeping  it  sweet,  they  were  willing  to  try  it ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  improvement  in  the  whey,  they  were  most 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Hogue:  There  is  another  meeting  to  take  place  im- 
mediately, for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  we  will  then  continue 
the  discussion. 

BUSINESS   MEETING 

Called  to  order  bv  President  Elwood  at  9.35  a.  m.  in  the  con- 
vention  hall  of  Hotel  Seneca,  with  forty  present. 
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Me.  Elwood:  Mr.  Huson  announces  the  Breeders'  business 
meeting  is  in  session  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  This  is  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  State  Dairymen's  Association. 

Gentlemen,  the  business  meeting  will  come  to  order.  The  first 
on  the  program  will  be  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
Mr.  Giles,  Chairman. 

Mb.  Giles  :  Owing  to  the  lateness  at  which  the  committee  got 
together,  and  inability  to  find  a  stenographer,  we  have  to  report 
the  resolutions  in  a  somewhat  mixed  form,  with  which  I  trust  you 
will  bear. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    1 

To  His  Honor,  Mayor  Edgerton ;  to  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  to  its  efficient  and  courteous  Secretary  Woodward; 
to  the  Management  of  Hotel  Seneca,  we,  the  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen's  Association,  by  this  resolution,  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  indebted  for  their  hospitality  and  courteous  treat- 
ment,  and  express  the  opinion  that  the  great  success  of  this  meet- 
ing  is  owing  to  their  thoughtful  planning  and  efficient  prepara- 
tion. 

resolution  no.  2 

Whereas,  The  idea  of  the  attendance  of  young  men,  as  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  the  speakers,  is  worthy  of  so  much  attention; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  management  be  requested  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  shall  encourage  such  attendance  of  boys  at  our 
future  meetings. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    3 

To  the  speakers  who,  each  and  all,  have  presented  their  papers 
in  so  thorough  and  expressive  a  manner,  with  thoughts  so  per- 
tinent and  advice  so  practical  as  to  make  an  attendance  here  al- 
most a  liberal  education,  this  resolution  of  appreciation  is  ordered 
by  this  body. 

RESOLUTION  NO.    4 

Whereas,  One  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  the  good  of  the 
dairy  interests  pf  the  state  is  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva ; 
and, 
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Whereas,  The  equipment  of  said  Station  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  its  needs ;  and, 

Whereas,  There  is  an  imperative  demand  for  modem  and 
up-to-date  office  room,  and  most  particularly  an  auditorium  for 
the  many  important  gatherings  now  held  there,  and  the  many 
more  that  would  and  should  be  held  there  if  the  accommodations 
were  adequate;  and, 

Whereas,  Plans  have  been  made  and  appropriations  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  but  failed  of  enactment  by  executive 
disapproval;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  be  direct^ 
to  communicate  with  his  Excellency,  Govemor-el^t  C.  S.  Whit- 
man, setting  forth  the  necessity  of  buildings  at  the  Station  suflB- 
cient  to  properly  conduct  its  important  work,  and  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  great  State  of  New  York ;  and. 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee  be  directed  to  urge 
the  legislature,  with  great  vehemence,  to  make  sufficient  .appro- 
priations for  this  purpose. 

resolution  no.  5 

Whereas,  New  York  State  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  for  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  man  of 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  Honorable  Calvin  J.  Huson,  who  has 
shown  untiring  interest  in  the  diversified  duties  of  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  absolute  friendliness  for  all  phases 
of  agriculture,  fairness  and  non-partisan  ^dews  in  matters  pei^ 
taining  to  agriculture,  coupled  with  ability  to  cope  with  the  many 
perplexing  problems  which  arise  in  the  department;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Hon- 
orable Calvin  J.  Huson,  calls  for  the  highest  commendation. 

RESOLUTION  NO.    6 

Whereas,  We  are  aware  that  the  inspection  of  dairy  bams  by 
the  agricultural  departuient,  as  denuindod  by  state  law,  is  grossly 
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lax  and  inadequate  —  not,  we  believe,  by  intent  of  said  depart- 
ment, but  for  lack  of  necessary  funds;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Legislative  Committee  be  requested  to  ap- 
pear before  the  coming  legislature,  asking  for  an  appropriation, 
sufficient  to  make  the  law  efficient  and  competent  and  to  ade- 
quately perform  the  work  as  contemplated  under  the  law. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    7 

Whereas,  The  prosperty  of  the  dairy  and  live  stock  interests 
of  the  state  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  satisfactory  service 
and  adequate  transportation  facilities  being  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state ;  and. 

Whereas,  Enforced  expenditures  for  the  employment  of  more 
labor  than  is  necessary  in  the  operation  of  trains,  not  only  seri- 
ously prevents  railroads  from  furnishing  such  service  and  facili- 
ties, but  also  renders  the  farmers'  competition  for  labor  more 
severe;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  request  the  Legislature  of  N^ew 
York  to  so  amend  the  present  so-called  ^'  Full  Crew  "  law  of  the 
state  as  to  give  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Kew  York 
State  full  authority  to  decide  all  questions  arising  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  shall  be  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  railroad  trains  within  the  state. 

Each  resolution  carried. 

Mr.  Giles:  We  have  in  preparation  a  resolution  referring  to 
the  death  of  our  past  President,  E.  H.  Dollar,  and  will  ask  permis- 
sion to  present  this  later  on. 

Mr.  Elwood:  The  Auditing  Committee  will  now  report; 
Mr.  Smith,  Chairman. 

tkeasukek's  report 

On  hand  February  9,  1914 $883  8^ 

By  note 200  00 

$1,083  85 
Expenses  as  per  vouchers 957  00 
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Cash  on  hand,  Treasurer $126  85 

Cash  on  hand,  Secretary 71  35 

Total  -    $198  20 

Amount  of  note- $200  00 

Amount  of  unpaid  bills   (est.).  .  •  •  75  00 

Total  liabilities $275  00 

Amount  on  hand 197  20 

Deficit $76  80 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Report  of  Secretary  for  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  office 

-irAr  f/^T.  xrooT   1014.- 


work  for  year  1914: 


1914. 
Oct.  1.     By  amount  of  cash  in  bank.  ...  $0  71 

16.     By  deposit   100  00 

16.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps.  . . .     $10  00 

16.  To  cash  to  Ogdensburg  Whole- 

sale. Mercantile  Co.,  for  office 
supplies 3  49 

17.  To     cash     to    Bessie    Leonard, 

services 12  00 

24.     To    cash    to    Bessie     Leonard, 

services 12  00 

26.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps 4  00 

28.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps 16  00 

31.     To  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard,  one 

week 12  00 

31.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps 6  00 

Nov.        2.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps 10  00 

3.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps 10  00 

7.     To  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard 12  00 

By  deposit   75  00 

13.  To  cash  for  postage  stamps 4  00 

14.  To  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard 12  00 

17.     To    cash    for   typewriter    ribbon 

and  postage  1  04 
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Nov.      21.     To  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard $12  00 

23.     To  cash  for  postage  stamps 1  00 

28.     To  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard 12  00 

Dec.         2.     By  cash  for  postage  stamps 2  00 

5.     By  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard 12  00 

9.     By  cash  for  postage  stamps 7  25 

By  deposit $50  00 

12.     To  cash  to  Bessie  Leonard 12  00 


$182  78  $226  71 


Balance,  Madrid  Bank 42  93 

Balance,   City  Bank 28  42 


$71  35 
Report  adopted. 

President  Elwood  then  read  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  were  voted  on,  one  at  a  time,  and  each  one  adopted. 

AMENDMENTS 

Change  Section  1  to  read  as  follows  *'  The  membership  in  the 
New  York  State  Dairvmen's  .Association  shall  consist  of  Annual 
and  Life  Members.  Annual  Members  shall  be  those  persons 
who  pay  annual  dues  of  One  Dollar  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Association.  The  Fiscal  Year  of  the  Association  shall  end 
August  31st.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  notify  each 
Annual  Member  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Fiscal  Year,  August  31st, 
when  his  dues  are  to  be  paid.  Upon  non-payment  of  annual  dues 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  member  shall  be  dropped  from 
the  list  of  Annual  Members.  A  person  paying  Ten  Dollars  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  Association  shall  become  a  Life  Member 
and  exempt  from  annual  dues." 

Change  Section  2  so  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  4.  Elective  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Treasurer  and  six  Directors,  and  they  shall  be 
chosen  at'  the  time  of  each  annual  meeting  from  among  either  th^ 

35 
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Life  or  Annual  Members  of  the  Association,  and  at  the  session  dur- 
ing which  the  election  of  officers  is  indicated  on  the  program. 
Every  Ex-President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  two  years  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  as  President. 

Change  Section  12  to  read :  "  Public  notice  of  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  said  meeting,  and  a  written  or 
printed  notice  of  said  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member 
of  the  Association.  All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  called  by  the  President  or  by  any  three  Directors.  The 
Secretary  shall  send  to  each  Director  a  notice  of  any  meeting 
at  least  three  days  before  the  date  of  its  occurrence. 

At  each  annual  meeting  the  newly  elected  President,  shall 
appoint  such  committees  as  he  may  see  fit  from  among  members 
of  the  Association,  the  President  and  Secretary  to  be  ex-officio 
members  of  all  such  committees." 

A  discussion  here  arose  as  to  deficit,  and  it  was  brought  out 
that  a  plan  was  under  way  for  increasing  the  membership  to 
1,000,  and  that  while  the  supply  men  had  been  called  upon 
largely  to  finance  the  association  heretofore,  it  was  hoped  to 
relieve  them  of  this  burden,  and  in  a  discussion  of  wavs  and 
means,  it  was  suggested  that  the  granges  be  used  as  a  method 
of  reaching  the  farmers  direct.  It  was  arranged  to  send  out  a 
brief  two  or  three  page  report,  to  be  read  at  each  grange,  with  a 
view  to  interesting  the  members,  and  increasing  membership. 
Mr.  Griffith  reported  that  the  department  sent  out  the  printed 
report  bulletin  to  whoever  was  on  the  list  furnished  them.  It 
was  reported  that  the  change  necessary  in  the  plans  of  the  con- 
vention, owing  to  the  epidemic,  rendered  much  previous  adver- 
tising of  no  avail,  but  that  the  meetings  are  accustomed  to  be 
well  advertised,  and  notices  published  in  papers  throughout  the 
state;  this  letter,  however,  having  to  be  free  press  publicity,  the 
^association  not  being  able  to  buy  space  for  the  purpose.  Three 
hundred  papers  were  furnished  with  data  this  year  for  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Giles  here  introduced  the  resolution  in  re  past  President 
Dollar. 
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In  Memoriam 

In  the  taking  from  our  midst  of  our  beloved  and  eeteem'ed  Ex- 
president,  E.  H.  Dollar,  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  the  companion- 
ship of  a  charming  comrade,  the  services  of  an  earnest,  capable 
co-worker,  and  we  wish  to  record  our  love  and  respect  for  a  man 
^ho,  through  his  own  sagacity  and  enterprise,  placed  himself 
among  the  first  and  forei?aost  as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock, 
and  left  behind  him  a  name  alike  honored  and  worthy  of  emulation 
by  all. 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved:  That  this  resolution  be  placed 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  as  an  expression 
of  our  affection  and  high  regard  for  a  comrade  and  our  deep, 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  wife  and  daughter  in  their 
affliction. 

Mr.  Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  that  Committee,  nominating  the  following 
officers : 

President:     H.  C.  Elwood. 
Vice  President:   W.  E.  Dana. 
Secretary:     W.  E.  Griffith. 
Assistant   Secretary:     H.   E.   Jones. 

ft/ 

Treasurer:     B.  B.  Kirkland. 

Directors:  Calvin  J.  Huson,  John  Y.  Gerow,  F.  C.  Soule, 
W.  N.  Giles,  E.  D.  Dietrich,  Professor  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr. 

> 

Mr.  Bichardson  took  the  chair,  and  the  report  was  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote,  and  the  officers  declared  elected  unanimously. 
President  Elwood  then  delivered  his  annual  address  and  report. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

H.  C.  Elwood,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Every  President,  I  understand,  must  have  an 
annual  address.  Consequently  I  shall  endeavor  to  fulfill  that 
duty,  but  it  will  be  very  brief,  as  I  feel  that  any  subject  that 
should  come  before  our  meetings  will  be  covered  by  the  different 
speakers  who  will  honor  us  with  their  lectures  and  talks.  To 
quote  from  the  address  of  your  former  President,  E.  H.  Dollar, 
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in  which  he  stated  that  ''  the  New  York  Dairjnnen's  Association 
should' stand  squarely  at  the  back  of  every  legitimate  undertaking 
to  advance  the  broad  interests  of  dairymen  and  agriculture,"  I  can 
say  honestly,  that  that  is  the  broadest  aim  and  motive  of  this 
association. 

You  all  know  of  the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  under  the  competent  leadership 
of  Honorable  Calvin  J.  Huson ;  you  know  what,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  is  doing: 
the  work  of  the  New  York  Experimental  Station  at  Geneva,  and 
the  other  schools  scattered  over  the  state,  as  well  as  the  broad 
work  accomplished  by  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 

I  feel  that  all  of  these  institutions  should  be  most  thoroughly 
supported  by  the  state  government  and  should  be  given  ample 
"  sinews  of  war  "  in  the  way  of  financial  support  to  carry  on 
their  various  objects  and  duties.  They  cannot  be  successful 
unless  their  financial  arrangements  are  ample  and  given  them  on 
time. 

Economy,  to  my  mind,  should  never  commence  at  the  door- 
way to  all  general  prosperity  within  the  commonwealth  of  New 
York  State.  It  behooves  every  organization  and  every  associa- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  their  representatives  in  our  legislature  are 
thoroughly  apprised  as  to  the  needs  of  our  agricultural  and 
dairy  interests,  and  if  each  and  every  man  will  do  his  duty 
toward  impressing  upon  our  legislators  the  importance  of  support- 
ing the  proper  appropriations  incidental  to  our  objects,  much 
good  can  be  accomplished.  • 

Again  quoting  our  former  President,  E.  H.  Dollar — and  re- 
ferring to  the  agricultural  department  and  through  that  depart- 
ment to  the  general  agricultural  education  of  the  state  —  "We 
should  have  one  head,  but  that  should  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  demands  of  political  organization,  which  must  of  necessity, 
embarrass  the  executive  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  to  the  best 
advantage."     T  most  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

Within  the  sound  of  my  voice  is  Commissioner  Huson,  and 
I  can  safely  say  that  no  one  has  ever  tried  harder  to  make 
efficiency  his  motto  in  his  large  department,  than  he  has.  T 
believe  today,   gentlemen,  that  the  education  he  has  received, 
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supplemented  by  the  effort  which  he  has  put  forth  to  build  up 
his  department,  should  not  be  terminated  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  my  mind,  he  should  be  continued  in  office  removed  from  any 
political  bias,  for  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained  through  the 
strenuous  years  he  has  served. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  time  will  come  when  all  of  the  different 
institutions  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  agriculture  or 
its  diversified  lines,  will  be  ordered  to  send  a  representative  to 
our  annual  meetings.  We  also  need  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  the  different  milk  associations,  the  butter  and 
cheese  associations,  associations  of  ice  cream  manufacturers,  and 
the  breeders;  if  through  the  older  body,  meetings  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged once  a  year  as  to  make  it,  in  a  short  time,  of  large 
importance. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  any  of  the  diversified  lines  should  be 
properly  looked  after  by  a  legislative  committee,  earnest  and  com- 
petent to  serve,  and  a  general  report  made  on  every  bill  that  is 
broug)it  before  our  state  government,  said  copy  of  report  to  be 
given  to"  the  offit^ers  and  directors  elected  each  year. 

All  members  of  the  New  York  Stete  Dairymen's  Association 
are  furnished  with  a  copy  of  our  annual  meeting  and  the  proceed- 
ings, and  if  we  could  get  the  hearty  support  of  a  thousand  men,  the 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large  would  be  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. When  you  read  these  reports,  if  you  have  anything  to  sug- 
gest, forward  the  same  to  the  officers  of  this  association  and  if  it 
calls  for  any  legislation,  it  will  be  carefully  considered  and  trans- 
mitted to  our  legislative  committee.  If  every  man  will  work, 
success  would  be  the  answer. 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, a  friend  of  mine  congratulated  me  and  in  a  joking  way 
said,  "  Elwood.  what  do  you  know  about  a  cow  ?  "  My  reply  was, 
"  I  do  not  know  anything,  but  my  friends  do."  And  so  it  is  with 
any  specific  line  of  work, —  you  may  not  know  it,  but  if  the  right 
cooperation  is  given  any  body  of  men  by  those  who  know  —  and 
know  well  —  their  line  of  work,  a  thoroughly  supported  body  can 
accomplish  great  things. 

Mr.  Elwood:  If  there  is  nothing  more  to  come  before  the 
meeting,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 
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Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Lange,  which  was  the  second,  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  11.40  a.  m. 

An  informal  discussion  of  butter  problems  was  held  after  this 
meeting,  a  report  of  which  was  furnished  by  Prof.  Guthrie. 

ROUND  TABLE-BUTTER  PROBLEMS 

Peof.  E.  S.  Guthrie,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  butter  conference  followed  the  cheese  conference  during 
which  the  importance  of  a  good  raw  product  was  one  of  *the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  discussion.  Dr.  Guthrie  took  an  inventory  of  the 
audience  and  found  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people 
were  milk  producers.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
continue  the  discussion  of  obtaining  a  good  raw  product  which  is 
just  as  esssential  in  buttermaking  as  in  cheesemaking,  but  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  the  creamery  manager  might 
do. 

Professor  Guthrie  pointed  out  that  tact  in  these  days  of  close 
competition  is  an  essential  in  the  successful  management  of  any 
business.  He  said,  "  We  have  in  our  audience  several  managers* 
who  have  met  with  success  in  handling  their  patrons.  I  see  Mr. 
Larson  who  for  several  years  was  with  the  dairy  division  in  chai^ 
of  the  large  creamery  at  Troy,  Pa.,  where  the  division  had  some 
field  laboratories.  His  work  was  strictly  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  creamery.  He  is  now  with  the  Sayre  Creamery  & 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  of  Sayre,  Pa.  Sitting  beside  him  is  Mr.  C.  P. 
Van  Dyke  of  the  same  company  whose  work  is  largely  dealing 
with  the  patron.  We  also  have  with  us  Mr.  Loran  Isbel,  a  Cornell 
man  of  whom  we  are  proud.  He  is  manager  of  the  Scriba  Center 
Creamery  near  Oswego.  I  see  Mr.  Hagar  of  Le  Roy,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Rowe  of  Vernon  and  Mr.  Roy  Garbutt  of  Scottsville,  whose  ex- 
perience in  creamery  work  will  help  us  greatly  in  this  conference. 
It  is  my  duty  as  leader  of  this  round-table  to  keep  the  discussion 
going,  therefore,  I  shall  call  on  Mr.  Van  Dyke  of  Sa,>T^,  Pa.,  to 
lead  this  discussion  on  ^  Things  to  Keep  in  Mind  in  Handling  the 
Creamery  Patron.' " 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  ih0  patrons  and  of  knowing  what  they  need.  He  be- 
lieves in  a  friendly  and  frank  treatment  of  the  farmers  and  that 
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by  serving  them  in  this  manner  their  confidence  is  gained.  He 
called  attention  to  two  important  features  of  his  own  experience. 
First,  that  education  in  the  care  of  milk  and  cream,  feeding  of 
the  herd  and  even  in  the  management  of  the  farm  is  appreciated 
when  taken  to  the  farmer  in  the  proper  manner.  He  added  that 
this  education  may  be  sent  to  the  farmer  through  a  printed  sheet 
when  the  monthly  statements  are  sent  out,  through  county  farm 
agents  and  by  personal  discussion  with  the  manager  himself  as  to 
where  to  go  for  the  proper  information,  etc.  Secondly,  he  con- 
sidered that  there  should  be  sincere  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  He  advised  many  young  people  to  go  to  college  or  to 
take  short  courses  in  agriculture.  Ho  has  helped  organized  cow 
testing  associations.  He  claims  that  in  this  manner  the  producers 
of  the  raw  product  for  the  creamery  and  the  people,  who  are 
absolutely  the  sole  foundation  of  the  creamery,  are  made  more 
prosperous  and  contented,  which  reacts  directly  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  creamery. 

Mr.  Isbel  and  Mr.  Garbutt  seemed  to  think  that  the  new  law 
regarding  the  scoring  of  bams  should  be  executed  in  butter  ter- 
ritories as  well  as  where  milk  is  purchased  for  city  milk  supply. 
Mr.  Isbel  said  that  it  is  very  discouraging  to  reject  a  patron's 
milk  because  of  poor  quality  and  have  a  neighboring  creamery 
accept  it  He  thought  that  the  state  should  help  the  butter  indus- 
try in  this  regard  as  well  as  the  milk  shipping  industry. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  many  farmers 
would  take  better  care  of  their  milk  and  cream  if  they  knew  how. 
The  instance  was  given  of  one  farmer  who  was  a  fairly  well  edu- 
cated man  in  many  ways  and  yet  was  sending  poor  milk  to  the 
creamery.  He  was  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  creamery 
who  found  that  he  was  dipping  his  hands  into  the  milk  to  moisten 
them  so  that  he  could  "  strip  "  the  cows  more  readily.  As  quickly 
as  he  was  told  his  error  he  saw  his  mistake.  Conscientious  effort 
to  help  the  patiron  seems  to  pay. 
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BUTTER  PROBLEMS 

John  Smith,  Arcade,  If.  Y. 

It  is  my  impression  that  we,  as  buttermakers,  will  have  to  cul- 
tivate our  tastes  to  the  wants  of  our  trade  if  we  are  to  hold  our 
trade.  Our  customers  today  dem*and  value  received  for  their 
money.  If  we  cannot  furnish  it,  someone  else  will.  To  become 
able  to  make  su6h  a  fine-flavored  article  and  overcome  the  defects 
which  our  conventions  and  state  fairs  point  us  to  by  returning  our 
score  cards  marked  *^  perfect "  on  everything  but  flavor,  and  that 
scored  off  from  one  to  five  points,  should  be  our  study  and  must 
eventually  be  our  accomplishment. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  making  butter  is  to  get  a  perfect 
flavor,  and  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  devote  more  time  at  our 
conventions  in  discussing  a  question  of  so  much  importance^  The 
question  is,  "  How  can  we  get  a  more  uniform  and  finer  flavor  in 
butter  ?  "  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  tell  you  every  defect  that 
has  a  bearing  on  flavor  in  butter  but  will  say  that  I  know  of  some 
of  them. 

The  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  milk  is  naturally 
a  pure  product,  and  if  any  milk  is  found  to  be  unclean  or  unwhole- 
some, the  chances  are  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cow ;  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  some  person  is  to  blame,  either  the  one  who 
cares  for  the  cow  or  the  one  who  handles  the  milk.  If  those 
who  buy  milk  used  proper  care  they  would  have  little  trouble  in 
always  procuring  a  good,  clean  article,  for  it  is  possible  to  secure 
milk  free  from  contamination ;  and  if  impure  milk  is  delivered 
by  the  dairyman,  the  creameryman  will  he  held  responsible  for 
having  accepted  an  article  from  which  good-flavored  butter  cannot 
be  made. 

When  the  patron  finds  out  that  the  creamery  iivhere  he  sella  his 
milk  will  not  accept  poor  or  uncjean  milk,  he  will  stop  offering  it 
Milk  in  its  natural  state  is  a  perishable  product,  yet  with  proper 
care  it  can  be  held  in  a  wholesome  state  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  without  doing  any  injury  to  its  fine  butter-flavor  producing 
qualities. 

There  are  natural  changes  which  milk  is  sure  to  undergo  as 
soon  as  opportunities  are  given  it.  Thunder  storms,  impurities, 
warm  temperature  and  other  conditions  known  to  exist  when  milk 
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is  mo8t  liable  to  give  trouble,  have  often  been  blamed  for  its 
changes,  but  it  is  now  known  that  these  are  only  indirect  causes 
and  that  the  changes  in  milk  that  bother  us  most,  are  due  to  — 
and  cannot  take  place  without  —  the  presence  of  minute  organ- 
isms called  bacteria.  The  peculiar  flavor  comes  from  this  bacter- 
ial action  as  well  as  from  the  volatile  oils  of  some  foods.  Onions, 
turnips,  cabbage  and  certain  weeds  always  give  milk  their  char- 
acteristic odors  and  are  often  some  of  the  causes  that  produce  the 
so-called  off-flavored  butter.  It  is  also  well  to  guard  against  any 
milk  having' a  large  amount  of  sediment,  for  particles  of  dirt  are 
a  sign  that  germs  are  abundant.  This  dirty  milk  may  be  danger- 
ous  as  well  as  disgusting,  for  the  dirt  in  milk  cans  consists  mostly 
of  particles  of  dead  skin  and  manure  which  fall  in  the  pail  from 
the  body  of  the  cow  during  milking.  Unclean  attendants  are  also 
a  common  source  of  dirty  sediment  in  milk. 

On  a  well  conducted  dairy  farm,  one  may  expect  to  find  the 
following  conditions,   namely,   a  roomy,   clean,   dry,  well-ventil- 
ated and  lighted  cow  stable.     To  produce  good  milk,  cows  must 
be  comfortable,  and  these  conditions  not  only  add  to  their  comfort 
but  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  milk-pro- 
ducing shape.     To  assure  a  healthy  cow,  she  must  be  kept  clean, 
well  fed,  contented  and  have  access  to  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
at  least  twice  a  day.     The  feed  must  be  of  good  quality  and  the 
grain  and  coarse  fodder  should  be  free  from  dirt,  decayed  matter 
and  musty  condition.     Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  thor- 
ough sterilizing  of  all  the  utensils  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
milk,  also  for  straining  and  cooling  the  milk  in  a  cle^n  atmos- 
phere, free  from  all  stable  odors.     This  should  occur  immediately 
after  milking.     Facilities  for  storing  and  keeping  the  milk  prop- 
erly must  abo  be  provided  and  thorough  cleanliness  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  dairy   should  be   practiced.    Whitewash  is   a 
good  disinfectant  and  should  be  used  in  a  great  many  more  stables 
than  where  it  is  at  present.    The  bedding  of  cows  should  be  clean. 
If  the  foregoing  conditions,  as  I  have  outlined,  are  followed  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  patron  for  the  poor  flavor  in  the  butter. 
If  the  buttermaker  has  his  creamery  disinfected  with  an  anti- 
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septic  which  is  applied  with  muscle  and  brush,  he  can  in  that 
way  prevent  the  development  of  foreign  germ  life.  No  butter- 
maker  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  condition  of  his  patron's 
milk  if  his  creamery  is  dirty.  He  should  ripen  the  cream  by 
giving  it  the  desired  amount  of  acidity  and  no  more  than  the 
desired  amount.  Some  use  a  starter  with  good  results  and  some 
have  good  results  without  using  a  starter,  but  I  prefer  the  starter. 
Give  the  cream  the  desired  amount  of  acidity  —  about  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  —  before  leaving  it  for  the  night,  using  alkali 
test  in  determining  the  acidity  of  the  cream  when  the  cream  has 
developed  sufficient  acid.  Then  cool  it  down  to  about  48  to  50 
before  leaving  it  for  the  night,  and  between  then  and  morning  it 
takes  very  little  acid.  I  chum  the  cream  at  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  acidity  at  a  teinperature  of  48  to  50  degrees.  The  best  way 
to  obtain  results  is  for  every  buttermaker  to  make  some  butter 
which  according  to  his  own  notion  is  best,  book  it  down  just 
how  it  was  made;  the;i  send  the  butter  to  a  good  butter  judge  iu 
New  York  or  to  any  market  where  he  ships  to,  and  have  the  judgp 
point  out  to  him  the  faults  he  finds  with  it,  and  so  keep  on  until 
he  gets  to  the  point  where  no  fault  can  be  detected.  After  he  has 
reached  this  point,  then  he  can  refer  to  his  vest-pocket  book  and 
see  just  how  this  butter  was  made,  and  from  then  on  he  will 
have  a  good  plan  to  work  by. 

But  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  proper  facilities  as  to  the 
building,  machinery,  etc. ;  also  cleanliness  and  quality  of  milk. 
Other  things  must  necessarily  right  themselves  if  the  foundation 
work,  as  I  have  outlined,  is  rightly  attended  to. 

% 
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The  joint  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11.15  a.  m.,  Commis- 
sioner Huson  in  the  chair. 

Chairman  (addressing  the  Dairymen) :  I  am  very  sorry  in- 
deed that  your  interesting  discussion  was  cut  short  by  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  the  regular  program  of  the  joint  meeting.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  other  room,  where  the  Breeders  were 
engaged  in  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  "  Hotse  Breeding 
Problems."  But  our  program  is  full  and  we  have  to  keep  as 
near  the  schedule  as  possible. 
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I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Deputy  State 
Commissioner  of  Health  Williams,  who  will  speak  on  "  The  New 
Sanitary  Milk  Code,"  a  subject  of  great  interest.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Williams  here  this  morning. 

THE  NEW  SANITARY  MILK  CODE 

Dr.   Linsly  K.   Williams,   Deputy   State   Commissioner  of 

Health,  Albany,   N.   Y.  • 

Mr.  Commissioner  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Breeders' 
Association  and.  State  Dairymen's  Association:  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  present  this  subject  to  you  this 
morning.  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  story  —  which  probably  most 
of  you  have  heard  —  of  Artemus  Ward,  when  he  began  to  give  a 
lecture  said  to  be  upon  ^^-milk."  He  said  the  best  thing  he  knew 
on  milk  was  cream,  and  then  began  discussing  a  pleasure  trip  in 
Persia  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  will  try  to  be  a  little  different 
from  Mr,  Ward  and  stick  close  to  the  subject. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  fifty  odd  years 
since  the  public  became  interested  in  milk  as  a  food  and  its 
method  of  production.  It  is  a  matter  of  over  fifty  years  since 
regulations  and  restrictions  were  made  upon  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cattle.  At  that  time,  in  large  cities,  it  was  the  custom  to  feed 
dairy  cattle  on  distillery  waste,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  herd 
cattle  in  close  quarters,  and  they  produced  milk  which  was  not 
suitable  food.  That  h  not  done  to-day,  owing  to  intelligence  and 
restrictions.  After  a  matter  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  people  be- 
gan to  learn  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  cream  line  on  milk, 
and  they  expected  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  cream  on  milk  which 
they  purchased.  They  felt  that  if  the  milk  looked  too  blue  they 
were  being  defrauded.  As  a  result  of  that,  restrictions  were  placed 
on  chemical  constituents  of  milk,  demanding  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat  and  solids,  and  you  are  fairly 
familiar  with  these  chemical  standards. 

Some  years  later  —  now  a  matter  of  nearly  fifteen  years  — 
the  question  came  up  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  barns 
and  dairies  where  milk  was  produced,  and  those  conditions  were 
quite  carefully  studied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  members  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  this 
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state  and  numerous  other  states.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  possible  to  state,  fairly  definitely,  under  what  condi- 
tions milk  should  be  produced,  and  to  specify,  in  a  numerical  way, 
just  what  should  be  allowed  in  the  equipment  of  a  farm  and  a 
dairy,  as  well  as  the  method  of  producing  the  milk.  That  1 
may  call  the  physical  standaijds  for  the  control  of  the  milk  supply. 

More  recently  another  feature  has  been  injected  into  the  milk 
supply.  It  has  been  brought  about  because  it  was  learned  by 
sanitarians  that  bacteria  existed  in  milk.  It  has  been  known  that 
milk  was  used  as  a  medium  for  growing  bacteria  —  that  certain 
bacteria  would  grow  more  rapidly,  and  develop  in  larger  numbers, 
than  in  any  other  media.  It  was  found  particularly  true  of  cer- 
tain types  of  lactic  acid  forming  bacteria,  and  with  the  bacteria 
which  caused  typhoid  fever,  and  that  which  caused  blood  poisoning, 
known  as  streptococci.  And  from  that  it  was  wondered  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  bacteria  normally  living  in  milk, 
or  introduced  in  the  milk  accidentally.  It  was  so  found  and 
traced  quite  conclusively  that  certain  cases  of  disease  —  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  some  others  — 
could  be  definitely  traced  to  the  consumption  of  milk  in  it«  raw 
state.  And  that  brought  about  what  was  known  as  a  bacterio- 
logical standard.  . 

Then  having  learned  that  there  was  a  possible  danger  from 
raw  milk  supply,  steps  were  taken  to  find  out  how  one  could 
destroy  the  bacteria  in  the  milk  and  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
milk  supply  that  would  be  satisfactory,  and  would  be  safe  for 
human  consumption.  It  was  found  very  readily  that  heat  was  a 
satisfactory  method  of  destroying  these  bacteria,  and  beginning 
about  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  the  attempt  was  made  to  follow 
out  what  was  described  by  Pasteur  as  a  method  of  heating  milk 
which  would  destroy  the  bacteria.  That  method  was  known  in 
France  and  Germany  in  heating  beer  in  order  to  preserve  it  and 
was  applied  also  to  milk,  but  this  was  done  largely  in  the  homes 
by  people  who  prepared  milk  for  children.  It  was  found  that 
milk  which  was  brought  to  a  boil  caused  the  formation  of  a  scum 
on  top.  This  was  removed  and  the  milk  was  fed  to  children. 
It  was  found  that  a  few  children  fed  in  this  way  developed 
symptoms  of  scurry.     This  led  to  a  rather  universal  condemna- 
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tion  of  pasteurization  by  physicians  and  health  officials  generally, 
and  such  a  condition  held  until  about  eight  years  ago.  Beginning 
eight  years  ago,  it  was  learned  that  milk  could  be  heated  to  a  point 
suflSciently  high  to  destroy  all  the  bacteria  but  not  high  enough  to 
coagulate  the  albumen.  Sanitarians  then  began  to  specify  just 
exactly  what  flasteurization  mpant  and  what  it  should  mean. 

The  intent  of  the  sanitary  regulations  controlling  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  has  three  definite  objects.  (I  think  it  may  sur- 
prise you  to  hear  that  we  have  had  in  mind  these  three  definite 
objects.)  One  is  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  one  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dealer,  and  one  is  the  protection  of  the  dairyma^n 
or  producer,  or  the  man  who  actually  produces  the  milk  on  his 
own  farm.  The  consumers,  of  course,  include  the  largest  number 
of  persons  to  be  considered  —  numbering,  I  presume,  nearly  five 
million  people  —  because  most  everyone  uses  milk  in  some  form. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  again,  a  little  more  in  detail,  why  the 
consumer  should  be  protected.  The  consumer  buys  a  bottle  of 
milk,  and  the  average  person  thinks  that  milk  is  milk  and  is  a 
good  food,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  sour  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
wholesome.  It  has  been  likened  to  water  bv  some.  We  think 
water  is  wholesome  so  long  as  it  looks  clean  and  tastes  clean  and 
does  not  have  an  odor.  We  know  perfectly  definitely  that  water 
may  look  clean  and  may  taste  well  and  may  have  no  odor,  and  yet 
may  cause  a  serious  disease  by  reason  of  its  being  infected  with 
certain  bacteria.  We  know  that  in  the  Spanish-American  war, 
in  1898,  a  highly  important  government  official  took  a  sample  of 
water  in  a  glass  at  one  of  the  camps  and  said,  *'  It  looks  good," 
and  tasted  it  and  said,  "  It  tastes  good,  and  it  must  be  all  right." 
That  was  only  a  matter  of  sixteen  years  ago,  and  yet  he  felt  that 
was  a  perfectly  safe  test  for  water.  We  know  well  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cities  in  the  state  where  the  water  has 
looked  and  tasted  good,  and  the  citizens  were  sure  it  was  safe, 
and  yet  they  have  had  a  constant  death  rate  that  was  higher  than 
in  other  localities  throughout  the  state.  By  the  introduction  of 
one  single  process  it  has  been  possible,  by  the  addition  of  chlorine, 
to  kill  all  the  typhoid  germs,  and  you  notice  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

We  know  that  milk  may  contain,  almost  at  any  time,  the 
germs  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,   streptococci,  diph- 
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theria  bacilli,  or  the  unknown  organism  which  causes  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  a  man  who  has  lived  on  a 
farm  all  his  life,  and  where  his  father  and  grandfather  have 
lived  before  him,  and  where  they  have  heard  of  milk 
being  a  source  of  danger  —  it  is  hard  to  make  him  believe  that 
because  he  had  typhoid  fever  thirty-five  years  agb  he  may  still 
have  living  typhoid  bacilli  within  his  intestine;  and  that  it  is 
very  possible  to  transmit  those  bacilli  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
and  into  the  pail,  and  to  contaminate  the  milk  supply.  Xot  only 
would  that  milk  be  contaminated,  but  all  the  milk  with  which 
it  is  mixed  as  it  goes  to  market.  A  number  of  typhoid  epi- 
demics have  been  caused  in  just  this  manner.  It  is  extremelv 
difficult  to  get  the  average  producer  to  believe  that  that  can  be 
a  fact  —  that  a  man  who  has  had  typhoid  fever  thirty-five  years 
ago  may  be  a  source  of  danger. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  little  more  evident,  because  the  farmer 
sometimes  can  see  that  his  cow  has  tuberculosis.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated to  him  that  the  cow's  udder  is  diseased,  and  he  can  realize 
that  that  milk  is  not  fit  for  consumption.  With  the  other  dis- 
eases it  is  exactly  the  same  condition  as  with  typhoid  fever.  We 
know  that  it  is  almost  entirely  impossible  to  make  a  man  believe 
that  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  can  be  transmitted  in  milk  — 
although  this  is  possible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  health  officers  to 
protect  the  consumers  from  dangers  carried  in  milk. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  consumer  ought  to  be  protected  is 
in  getting  what  he  pays  for.  If  a  man  pays  five  or  six  or 
seven  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  he  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
he  gets  a  certain  quality  of  milk;  he  has  the  right  to  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  butter  fat ;  he  has  the  right  to  expect  that  it  is 
safe  and  will  not  cause  him  disease;  he  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  it  is  fairly  free  from  the  introduction  of  cow  manure.  If 
he  has  not  this,  the  man  who  produces  milk  in  a  cleanly  fashion 
and  the  man  who  produces  milk  in  a  dirty  fashion  may  receive 
the  same  price  for  his  milk ;  and  if  the  consumer  pays  five  cents 
for  a  quart  of  dirty  milk  and  five  cents  for  a  quart  of  clean  milk, 
he  may  not  know  the  difference  by  the  taste.  He  has  the  right, 
we  believe,  to  be  able  to  purchase  milk  and  get  full  value. 

In  what  way  may  the  dealer  be  protected  ?    If  a  dealer  is  sell- 
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ing  milk  of  a  certain  type^  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  and  free  from 
disease  germs,  he  is  entitled  to  command  a  higher  price  for  that 
product  than  the  man  who  is  selling  milk  from  herds  in  which 
there  is  tuberculosis  —  from  a  farmer  who  may  have  had  typhoid 
fever,  or  from  a  farmer  who  has  a  dirty  bam  and  dirty  cows. 

• 

Also,  the  man  who  produces  milk  in  a  cleanly  condition  is  en- 
titled  to  a  higher  price  for  his  milk  than  the  man  who  produces  it 
in  a  dirty  condition.  The  same  way  as  a  man  with  a  piece  of 
shoddy  cloth  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  price  as  pure  wool.  In 
other  words,  milk  should  command  a  higher  price  for  the  higher 
grade.       That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  grading  of  milk. 

I  should  like  to  try  to  explain  to  you,  rather  specifically, 
the  reason  for  each  of  the  regulations  of  the  Milk  Code.  They 
are  not  very  numerous  and  I  should  like  to  go  over  them  with  you 
in  more  or  less  detail. 

The  first  regulation  requires  that  a  permit  shall  be  issued  by 
the  health  oificer,  so  that  he  may  know  every  dealer  who  is  sell- 
ing milk  in  his  community,  and  so  that  no  one  may  be  allowed 
to  sell  milk  which,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  you,  may  at  any 
time  be  a  source  of  danger. 

The  second  and  third  regulations  control  the  application.  The 
application  for  the  permit  states  where  the  dealer  resides,  where 
he  expects  to  deliver  his  milk,  and  has,  on  the  reverse  of  it,  a 
space  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  different  dairymen  — 
the  different  producers  who  produce  the  milk  and  who  expect  to 
deliver  the  milk  to  the  dealer.  The  name  and  address  of  every 
dairy  farm  producing  milk  in  his  community  is  given  to  the  health 
officer,  so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  go  to  each  farm,  ex- 
amine it  and  score  it  accordingly. 

The  fourth  regulation  requires  that  each  and  every  one  of  such 
farms  shall  be  examined  by  the  local  health  officer  or  by  his  rep- 
resentative, and  that  this  shall  be  done  before  the  issuance  of  a 
permit.  It  has  been  found  that  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities 
there  are  so  many  dairy  farms  supplying  the  city  that  it  hag 
been  impracticable  to  score  every  dairy  before  the  issuance  of 
the  permit,  and  that  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  we  realize  will 
not  be  forced  at  the  present  time. 

The  fifth  regulation  is  one  which  requires  a  reasonable  amount 
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of  cleanliuess  iu  the  stores  that  handle  the  milk,  and  requires 
that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  score  of  every  dairy  farm  —  which 
is  40  out  of  a  possible  100. 

The  sixth  regulation  refers  to  the  renewal  of  a  permit,  which 
says  that  the  farm  must  be  reinspected  or  rescored  within  six 
months  preceding  the  renewal  of  the  permit,  and  the  renewal  is 
good  for  one  year. 

The  seventh  gives  the  right  to  the  health  officer  to  prescribe 
under  what  conditions  the  permit  shall  be  displayed. 

The  eighth  regulation  requires  that  milk  and  cream  shall  be 
kept  cool  and  covered,  and  free  from  dust,  dirt  and  insects. 

The  ninth  refers  to  bottling,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  not  understood.  The  regulation  states  that  bottling 
shall  be  performed  at  the  dairy  —  that  is,  at  the  place  of  produc- 
tion —  or  at  a  collecting  station  or  creamery.  Now  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people,  producers  and  dealers,  have  assumed  that  because  it 
states  that  the  bottling  shall  be  done  at  the  dairy,  that  means  that 
all  milk  is  to  be  bottled.  The  regulation  does  not  say  so,  nor  does 
any  other  regulation  say  that  all  milk  is  to  be  bottled.  It  does 
specify  which  particular  grades  are  to  be  bottled,  but  all  milk  is 
not  to  be  bottled  —  that  is  not  so. 

The  tenth  regulation  practically  reaffirms  liiat  portion  of  the 
Agricultural  Law  which  applies  to  the  containers  used  for  the 
transportation  of  milk  —  the  milk  can's  and  receptacles  used.  If 
they  are  in  a  bad  condition  they  may  be  condemned  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  eleventh  requires  that  all  utensils  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly 
condition. 

The  twelfth  refers  to  pasteurization,  and  it  provides  that 
pasteurization  shall  be  done  in  a  certain  way.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  found,  when 
pasteurization  was  first  generally  introduced,  that  the  simplest 
way  to  do  it  was  to  have  the  milk  passed  over  a  coil,  and  that  was 
known  as  the  "  flash  "  system.  It  was  found  that  if  milk  which 
contained  500,000  to  1,000,000  bacteria  was  introduced  into  a  pas- 
teurizer of  that  kind,  after  it  passed  through  the  process  it  con- 
tained anywhere  from  10,000  to  30,000  bacteria.     It  has  been 
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known  by  the  dealers,  and  by  the  men  who  are  dispensing  milk 
largely,  that  such  a  procedure  will  keep  milk  much  longer  if  it 
is  promptly  sealed  after  it  is  pasteurized  —  consequently  it  has 
been  quite  largely  used.  It  happens  that  the  temperature  of  a 
pasteurizer  might  vary  between  135  and  165  degrees.  It  is  also 
known  that  at  places  a  little  thin  scum  of  milk  may  collect,  and 
that  the  particular  milk  which  passes  over  that  scum  i*  not  heated 
to  as  high  a  degree  as  the  milk  which  comes  directly  in  contact 
with  the  coil,  with  the  result  that  the  milk  is  inefficiently  heated ; 
and  it  has  been  found,  on  careful  examination  that  the  so-called 
pathogenic  or  disease-causing  bacteria  are  not  always  entirely 
destroyed.  Dealers  will  tell  us  that  they  have  a  "  flash " 
pasteurizer  which  is  practically  efficient  —  which  reduces  the 
bacteria  from  1,000,000  to  a  few  thousand.  But  it  has  been 
found  time  and  time  again,  by  bacteriologists  competent  to  under- 
stand, that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  killed  always  by  such  proc- 
ess, and  that  such -milk  is  not  always  a  safe  milk  to  use  if  it  con- 
tjvins  typhoid  bacilli  or  other  organism. 

Thp  regulations  require  that  unless  the  local  authorities  have 
made  special  provision,  the  pasteurizing  shall  be  done  by  what 
is  known  as  the  "  holding  "  process  —  that  is,  that  the  milk  shall 
be  pasteurized  in  bulk  and  held  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
145  degrees  for  20  minutes.  It  has  been  found  that  if  the  cover 
of  the  container  is  left  off,  a  certain  amount  of  milk  may  rise  to 
the  top,  and  that  this  top  milk  may  contain  bacilli  which  are  not 
completely  destroyed;  so  it  must  be  in  sealed  containers  while 
being  heated.  We  know  that  if  heat  is  applied  for  15  or  20 
minutes  the  majority  of  the  contents  of  the  can  or  container  is 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  outside,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  the  milk  does  not  get  heated  to  the  proper  temperature. 
So  the  regulation  asks  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  would 
seem  necessary.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  put  a  can  of  milk  in 
another  larger  vessel  containing  heated  water,  and  then  see  how 
long  it  takes  the  central  part  to  heat  —  it  takes  some  time.  The 
regulation  asks  for  30  minutes.  The  milk  that  has  been  pasteur- 
ized must  be  immediately  put  into  a  sealed  container,  and  then 
not  pasteurized  again. 

The  thirteenth  regulation  (considered  by  some  to  be  unlucky, 
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for  other  reasons  than  its  number,)  applies  to  the  grading  of 
milk.  The  grading  of  milk  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been 
considered  by  health  authorities  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 
It  has  seemed  to  the  council  that  passed  these  regulations,  that  the 
grading  of  milk  should  be  placed  at  as  near  a  minimum  as  was 
possible  —  and  if  I  may  begin  from  the  lower  part  and  go  up, 
instead  of  beginning  at  the  top  and  going  down,  I  think  I  cau 
show  you  just  why  they  felt  so. 

'*  Grade  C  "  milk  is  milk  upon  which  the  score  of  the  dairy  ia 
not  less  than  40.  A  seore  of  40  means  that  almost  any  farmer,  no 
matter  how  dirty  his  barn,  no  matter  how  slight  his  help,  with 
little  intelligence,  and  no  expenditure  for  equipment;  without  a 
concrete  barn,  without  whitewash,  without  tight  ceilings,  without 
anything  except  a  little  bit  of  cleanliness,  can  produce  milk  in 
"  Grade  C  "  class.  Now  if  he  does  not  want  to  use  his  intelli- 
gence, and  does  not  want  to  try,  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  into 
that  class.  But  on  a  certain  number  of  farms  which  1  have  per- 
sonally seen,  which,  in  my  judgment,  scored  30  or  35,  the 
farmer  has  been  able,  with  a  few  suggestions,  to  raise  his  score 
from  35  to  48  or  50  without  any  additional  expense.  And  that 
is  the  first  step  we  would  like  to.  see  carried  out —  that  all  dairies 
are  brought  into  '^  Grade  C  ''  and  acquire  a  scoring  of  40. 

While  referring  to  the  scoring,  1  should  like  to  mention  several 
of  the  specific  things  in  the  score-eard.  The  score-card  adopted 
is  the  one  used  bv  the  United   States   Bureau  of  Animal    In- 

■ 

dustry,  and  which  Professor  Pearson  was  so  much  interested  in 
some  years  ago.  This  particular  card  was^'then  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tt  was  endorsed  by  the 
Dairy  Instructors'  Association  and  was  adopted  by  tlie  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  with  just  one  modification  —  and  that  modifi- 
cation is  one  of  leniency.  It  divides  the  score  into  that  for  equip- 
ment and  that  for  method,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  40  point* 
for  equipment  and  60  points  for.  method.  Under  *'  health  "  a 
score  of  6  is  allowed.  Cows,  if  apparently  in  good  health,  1.  If 
tested  for  tuberculosis  within  a  year  and  no  tuberculosis  found, 
and  all  reacting  animals  removed,  5.  We  feel  that  if  milk  is 
pasteurized  by  the  ''  holding  "  process,  all  tubercle  bacilli  will  be 
destroyed,  and  that  is  a  substitute  for  that  test.    If  milk  is  pasteui^ 
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ized  by  the  "  holding  "  process  the  score  will  be  the  same  as  if 
tested  with  tuberculin.  That  gives  a  man  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease his  score  very  largely  if  he  has  the  milk  pasteurized, 
whether  by  himself  or  by  the  dealer  who  purchases  from  him. 

Under  the  ^^  condition  of  the  stables,"  the  scoring  is  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  items  as  to  the  surroundings,  light  and  ventilation, 
and  so  on.  Then  the  utensils  have  an  extremely  large  score,  and 
a  certain  amount  is  allowed  for  a  milk-house.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  method,  if  the  cows  are  well  cleaned  they 
get  a  score  of  8.  If  they  are  free  from  visible  dirt  they  get  a 
score  of  6  out  of  that  possible  8.  The  cleanliness  of  milk,ing 
scores  fairly  high.  The  utensils  score  higher  than  the  stable  does. 
The  handling  of  the  milk  is  scored  high,  especially  referring  to 
the  handling  of  milk.  The  one  particular  item  which  scores 
higher  than  anything  else  is  the  washing  of  the  udders  before 
milking,  which  scores  6  points  if  they  are  washed  and  wiped  be- 
fore milking.  The  cooling  of  milk  to  below  50  degrees  (which  in 
this  climate  is  eight  months  out  of  the  year)  is  5  points.  We 
have  found  that  on  method  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  acquire 
35  or  40  points  without  any  additional  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
dairyman. 

■Now  I  do  not  want  to  bore  vou  with  details,  which  most  of  vou 
will  forget  unless  you  are  interested.  If  you  are  interested  you 
probably  have  a  copy  of  the  C.ode,  or  are  familiar  with  it.  **  Grade 
C  "  is  the  lowest,  and  I  want  to  compare  it  with  the  grades  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  milk-consuming  center 
in  the  state.  They  have  no  "  Grade  C,"  except  as  used  for  cook- 
ing  purposes,  and  all  milk  sold  as  *^  Grade  C  "  is  sold  for  cook- 
ing purposes  only  and  must  be  so  labeled.  That  is  not  so  in  the 
State  Code.  • 

Under  *'  Grade  B "  a  little  more  stringency  is  placed.  They 
must  score  55  in  the  "Grade  H  pasteurized  y  and  60  in  the 
"  Grade  B  raw."  "  Grade  B  raw  "  does  not  exist  in  New  York 
City  —  they  have  a  '^  Grade  B  pasteurized  "  quite  similar  to  the 
state.  We  have  reduced  the  score,  feeling  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  it  at  this  time.  '*  Grade  B  raw  "  is  nojt  allowed  in  Xew 
York,  but  is  allowed  here,  and  there  the  pasteurized  has  a  higher 
score  than  we  have. 
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The  same  is  true  in  the  city  with  "  Grade  A."  For  "  Grade  A 
pasteurized  "  we  require  a  score  of  68,  and  the  city  requires  75 
on  a  score.  In  "  Grade  A  raw  "  the  city  requires  93  and  the 
state  76. 

So  we  have  attempted  to  make  a  reduction  all  along  the  line, 
so  that  the  'Code  would  not  impose  hardship.  As  to  the  matter 
of  enforcement  of  the  Code,  our  idea  has  been  that  all  persons 
should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  before  any.  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  it.  We  feel  that  any  direct  misrepresentation  should 
be  stopped.  For  example,  if  a  man  who  is  selling  ordinary 
milk  which  has  not  been  examined  by  a  health  officer  attempts 
to  sell  such  milk,  which  he  is  calling  ^^  Grade  ^V,"  he  is  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  fellow  dealer,  and  we  feel  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  But  we  feel  that  where  a  man  is 
honestly  attempting  to  do  what  is  right,  he  should  be  given  time 
to  make  his  improvements  and  change  his  conditions  so  that  he  can 
get  a  better  product  on  the  market,  and  so  that  he  can  get  a  better 
price  for  that  product. 

We  have  made  several  rulings  —  where  there  apparoatly  was 

a  misunderstanding  in  the  Code  —  which  seem  to  us  to  explain 

a  little  further  what  we  mean.    For  example,  a  number  of  people 

have  asked  us,  ^^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  dealer  ? "     We  mean 

that  a  farmer  who  operates  a  regular  milk  route  is  a  dealer  and 

must  have  a  permit,  and  that  a  man  having  cows  of  his  own  who 

also  buys  milk  from  other  farmers  is  also  a  dealer.     On  the  other 

hand,  a  man  who  has  cows  of  his  own  and  sells  only  a  few  surplus 

quarts  to  his  neighlwrs,  whether  the  milk  is  called  for  by  his 

customers  or  delivered  by  him,  is  not  a  dealer ;  that  is,  we  could 

not  expect  that  a  man  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  with  two 
cows,  who  needs  only  six  quarts  of  milk  himself  and  takes  the 

excess  to  his  neighbors,  would  be  considered  a  dealer. 

Then  the  matter  of  labeling  the  different  containers  has  been 
questioned,  and  we  have  devised  a  certain  circular  which  gives 
the  color  and  the  title  of  the  different  grades  on  the  reverse  of  it. 
The  majority  of  people  throughout  the  rural  districts,  and 
throughout  the  smaller  villages,  will  probably  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  "  Grade  C  "  milk.  They  say,  J'  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  afford  to  have  caps  printed  for  bottles;   we  cannot 
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afford  it."  ^  The  answer  is,  they  do  not  have  to  have  caps,  because 
they  do  not  have  to  bottle  their  milk.  They  say  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  these  tags  printed.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  ink  and  a  few  labels ;  write  on  them  "  Grade  C  raw  " 
and  tie  them  on  the  cans.  It  does  not  seem  like  a  very  great 
hardship  to  do  that.  But  when  it  comes  to  milk  that  is  to  be 
bottled,  whether  "  Grade  B  "  or  "  Grade  A,"  he  must  have  the 
label  on  that  cap  before  it  is  '  delivered,  specifying  whether 
it  is  "  Grade  A  raw  "  or  *'  Grade  A  pasteurized,"  or  "  Grade  B 
raw  "  or  "  Grade  B  pasteurized." 

Then  the  question  has  arisen  about  the  examination  of  cattle. 
To  sell  "'Grade  A"  milk  the  cattle  must  be  examined  by  the 
tuberculin  test  at  least  once  a  year,  and  reacting  cattle  excluded. 
The  regulation  requires  that  test  to  be  done  by  veterinarians  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  expense 
of  the  dealer,  unless  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  able  to  do 
it  free  of  charge,  which  their  appropriations  generally  do  not 
admit.  Then  for  the  "-Grade  B  raw"  the  regijation  requires 
an  annual  physical  examination  of  the  cattle,  which  is  done  ip 
the  same  way  by  veterinarians  approved  by  the  department. 

Now  to  recapitulate:  the  attempt  of  the  regulations  is,  pri- 
marily, to  protect  the  consumer,  and  give  the  producer  and  dealer 
a  means  of  securing  a  higher  value  for  his  product.  If  he  re- 
ceives a  higher  value  for  selling  a  higher  grade  of  milk,  of  course 
the  ultimate  cost  comes  upon  the  consumer,  which  he  pays  for 
protection  against  possible  danger  from  disease  and  for  protection 
against  fraud.  And  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  the 
regulations  as  reasonable  as  could  be,  with  safety. 

The  majority  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country 
do  not  have  a  grade  of  milk  as  low  as  '*  Grade  O  raw,"  and  we 
have  received  from  health  officers  and  sanitarians,  in  the  scientific 
press  and  by  personal  letters,  very  severe  criticism  —  that  we  have 
no  business  to  allow  milk  as  low  as  "  Grade  C  "  to  be  sold  in 
New  York  State.  We  know  if  "  Grade  0  "  were  abolished  today, 
it  would  mean  that  a  large  amount  of  milk  sold  in  the  state  would 
be  ill^ally  sold,  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tion at  all.  And  regulations  which  cannot  be  enforced  had  better 
not  exist.     So,  the  attejoipt  has  been  to  be  reasonable  in  the  regu- 
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lations,  to  protect  the  public  and  the  cousumer  and  the  dealer; 
and  we  have  tried,  in  our  local  meetings  of  health  officers  with 
our  supervisors,  to  call  in  the  dealers  and  to  talk  to  them,  to 
try  to  explain  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  and  what  the  situa- 
tion is,  and  get  them  to  cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  Code,  even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  live  up  to  every 
technicality  of  the  regulations. 

In  am  here  to  answer  any  question  so  far  as  I  can,  and  shall  he 
glad  to  have  you  take  part  in  the  discussion* 

Discussion 

Mr.  Daxa  (in  the  chair) :  Gentlemen:  Your  know  sometimes 
in  haying  a  thunder  shower  comes  up  in  the  west  and  we  farmers 
run  over  the  dinner  hour  to  get  that  hay  in.  We  are  in  that 
position  now.  We  have  a  representative  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  one  from  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Sanitary  Inspector.  If  there  is  anything  you  can 
get  out  of  these  gentlemen  T  want  you  to  get  it. 

I  will  say  one  thing:  when  the  health  officer  of  the  state  of 
Xew  York  says  that  a  man  who  pays  six  or  seven  cents  a  quart 
retail  for  milk  expects  clean  milk,  I  want  to  deny  it.  He  ought 
to  pay  the  price.  He  says,  again,  sanitarians  have  been  discussing 
the  problem  of  grading  milk.  The  Western  New  York  Milk 
Association  took  that  ground  ten  years  ago,  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  grading  so  that  people  would  know  what  they  get  and  then  pay 
for  it. 

Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Question  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  doctor,  "  If  the  customer  gets 
his  milk  in  a  good  condition,  and  he  is  careless  when  he  gets  it. 
will  the  bacteria  grow  in  it  ?  " 

Dr.  Williams;  They  certainly  will  if  the  milk  is  not  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  in  the  home:  it  will  become  sour.  And  even 
if  cared  for  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  may  become  sour  from  germs 
already  in  it.  Rut  if  it  has  been  pasteurized  it  will  not  have  the 
germs  of  typhoid  fever  or  many  other  things. 

May  T  answer  the  question  which  your  chairman  made  as  an 
assertion.    T  know  you  pay  nine  and  ten  cents  a  quart  for  a  good 
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grade  of  milk.  In  New  York  (.'ity  they  pay  ten  ceuts  a  quart  for 
pasteurized  milk,  and  poQr  people  are  paying  for  it.  I  know  poor 
people  who  are  buying  milk  and  paying  fifteen  cents  a  quart.  In 
New  York  City,  where  they  have  been  educated,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  such  milk.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  the 
world  that  the  health  authorities  will  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  milk  is  worth,  or  what  the  consumer  will  pay  for  it.  But 
they  will  be  educated. 

Dr.  Patchin  :  In  regard  to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  after 
the  consumer  receives  it,  1  would  say  that  that  is  a  matter  largely 
of  education.  I  am  sanitary  supervisor  of  this  district  for  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  and  the  activities  adopted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  through  its  supervisors,  are  working 
out  considerably  to  the  end  that  milk  dealers  in  the  near  future 
will  not  have  the  trouble  with  their  customers  that  they  are  hav- 
ing today.  Education  is  the  only  remedy  or  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. You  cannot  put  a  label  on  your  bottle  and  tell  them  to  keep 
it  right  —  they  will  ignore  the  label.  But  education,  coming 
through  the  local  health  officers  and  local  health  regulations,  will 
ultimately  effeirt  this. 

Member  :  About  the  price  of  milk.  The  farmers  say,  ^*  We 
don't  get  enough  for  our  milk.''  Whose  fault  is  it  i  1  say  it  is 
the  dairymen's  fault.  Why  ^  Because  they  do  not  stick  together. 
If  they  would  stick  together  and  say,  '^  We  want  so  much  for  our 
milk,"  they  would  get  it. 

Member:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  doctor  if  they  have  issued 
any  regulations  fixing  the  number  of  cows,  outside  of  the  general 
rule  which  he  read?  (Referring  to  the  number  of  cows  a  man 
might  keep,  disposing  to  others  and  yet  not  be  classified  as  a 
dealer.) 

Dr.  Williams  :  There  was  no  specific  definition  of  it.  It  was 
just  that  if  he  gave  it  out  to  his  friends,  so  long  as  it  went  into 
their  containers,  he  was  not  a  regular  dealer. 

Dean  Cook  :  Do  you  think  you  will  have  to  do  that  ?  Suppos- 
ing a  man  has  five,  six  or  seven  cows,  in  little  towns  of  3,000. 
Enough  of  those  people  would  drive  the  dealer  out  of  business. 
That  is  just  now  the  situation  in  Canton,  where  T  live. 
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Dr.  Williams:  That  is  merely  a  definition  made  by  the  de- 
partment, and  that  definition  can  be  changed  if  it  is  found  that  it 

id  taken  advantage  of. 

. 

Member  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  milk  fur- 
nished in  our  town  is  furnished  by  the  small  dealer.  That  is 
practically  driving  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Dana  :  T  look  at  that  proposition  in  this  way :  the  health 
statistics  are  showing  that  our  death  rate  upstate  is  higher  than 
the  death  rate  in  New  ^'ork  City,  and  I,  as  a  man  who  loves  the 
farm  and  the  country,  do  not  want  that  condition.  I  believe  a 
large  amount  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  slighting 
these  regulations  in  our  little  villages;  therefore  I  believe  they 
should  be  put  under  supervision. 

Dr.  Jordan  :  1  regard  those  statistics  as  somewhat  fallacious 
—  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion.  The  country  has 
been,  in  New  York,  a  place  out  of  which  the  young  people  have 
gone,  and  the  older  ones  have  been  left;  and  just  in  that  change 
of  location  you  get  a  relation  of  death  rate  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, makes  the  statistics  somewhat  fallacious.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  fully  accept  them. 

I  wish,  if  J  may,  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  score-card. 
I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  the  way  of  criticism,  for  I  realize  that 
the  score-card  is  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  milk  standardization. 
Some  of  us  have  come  to  feel,  through  long-continued  and  some- 
what close  observations,  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between 
the  score-card  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  milk  from  the  prem- 
ises scored.  I  suspect  the  Department  of  Health  probably  has 
in  mind,  so  far  as  possible,  applying  a  more  exact  standard  in  the 
examination  of  milk. 

We  have  found,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  in  some  instances^ 
that  milk  which  scored  high  in  actual  examination,  came  from 
bams  which  scored  very  low  —  simply  because  the  particular  fac- 
tors that  are  essential  were  attended  to  and  the  non-essential  fac- 
tors, which  a  score-card  would  recognize,  were  not  attended  to. 
The  Station  is  likelv  to  be  criticised  in  the  future.  We  have 
been  at  work  on  the  factors  that  affect  the  quality  of  milk.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  some  years  ago,  that  the  general  tendency  was 
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to  make  good  milk  more  expensive  than  was  necessary.  We  have 
a  big  body  of  consumers  who  cannot  pay  for  milk  that  is  certified 
along  strictest  lines,  but  who  are  entitled  to  good  milk.  Atten- 
tion to  a  few  essential  factors  —  which,  for  instance,  do  not  in- 
clude the  walls  of  the  barn,  but  which  do  include  a  few  things,* — 
and  centering  attention  upon  those  factors,  would  give  ub  milk 
that  is  good  enough,  and  would  not  make  the  situation  so  expen- 
sive as  it  is. 

One  of  the  best  friends  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  has  argued 
that  we  are  encouraging  nastiness.  We  do  not  encourage  nasti- 
ness.  We  do  believe  that  a  nasty  environment  —  and  by  "  envir- 
onment "  I  do  not  mean  the  cow,  man  and  milk  utensils,  but  X 
mean  the  building  —  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  have  the  essen- 
tial factors  right. 

We  shall  probably  publish  the  results  of  our  investigations, 
which  may  be  taken  by  some  of  you.  I  make  these  explanations 
so  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  us.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
point  out  the  factors  which  need  closest  attention,  such  as  the 
cow,  the  man,  the  pail,  and  the  care  of  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn. 
I  hope  the  State  Department  of  Health  will,  so  far  as  it  can, 
encourage  the  other  method  of  standardization,  namely,  direct 
examination  of  the  milk,  rather  than  taking  the  score-card  as  the 
basis. 

Db.  Williams:  Some  of  you  may  remember  that  last  winter 
the  members  of  the  Grange  were  interested  in  trying  to  improve 
health  conditions  throughout  the  state,  and  some  of  them  stated 
that  the  death  rate  in  the  rural  districts  was  higher  than  in  the 
urban.  A  number  of  members  took  exception  to  that  and  made 
statements  similar  to  those  bv  Professor  Jordan.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Professor  Jordan  has  made  a  studv  of  the  state  accord- 

ft.' 

ing  to  sex  and  movement  of  population  and  a  number  of  other 
factors,  which  we  did  last  winter.  In  the  last  analysis,  as  nearlj 
as  we  could  get  in  the  corrected  death  rate  —  correcting  it  for 
various  factors  which  came  in  —  we  found  there  was  still  a  dis- 
tinct balance  in  favor  of  the  urban  condition,  and  T  am  quit^  ready 
to  substantiate  that  with  figures  —  although  we  say  that  figures 
can  often  lia 
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Now  in  regard  to  Professor  Jordan's  second  contention,  I  want 
to  say  that  we  feel  very  much  like  a  professor  of  mathematics 
who  does  not  helieve  it  is  quite  wise  to  go  from  the  rule  of  three 
into  calculus.  I  attempted  to  point  out  this  morning  that  the  milk 
could  be  very  much  improved  by  simple  methods,  and  bv  pointing 
out  the  things  in  the  method  of  production  rather  than  in  the 
equipment.  It  it  not  necessary  to  have  a  concrete  barn  and  all 
this  extravagant  equipment  —  it  is  not  necessary  or  required. 

In  some  places  men  who  want  to  have  "'  Grade  A"  milk  cannot 
get  a  bacteriological  count  made.  On  the  other  hand,  especially 
along  the  Vermont  or  Massachusetts  border,  we  cannot  get  a  scor- 
ing done,  and  have  to  accept,  instead  of  scoring,  a  bacteriological 
coimt.  There  are  other  tests  being  developed  —  sedimentation 
tests  —  and  some  very  excellent  work  being  done  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  if  that  proves  successful  it  is  going  to  be  added 
to  our  equipment  for  examining  milk,  and  things  will  be  made 
more  equitable  in  the  future.    But  this  is  a  start.  • 

Prof,  Stocking  :  I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of  what  Dr. 
Jordan  and  Dr.  Williams  have  said,  and  add  one  more  word. 

The  score-card  is  useful  as  one  means  of  knowing  the  sanitary 
quality  of  milk  but  we  must  not  overestimate  its  value.  It  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  situation  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  way 
in  which  the  score-card  has  been  developed.  When  our  former 
Commissioner  Pearson  and  a  few  others  got  together  to  formulate 
a  scoroKJard  there  was  practically  no  definite  information  avail- 
able on  the  numerical  value  of  the  different  factors  and- operations 
connected  with  the  production  of  milk.  The  score-card  was 
therefore  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  these  men. 
Xo  one  knows  the  exact  value  of  a  small-top  pail  nor  the  exact 
value  of  the  washing  of  the  udder,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  factors 
that  go  to  make  up  the  100  per  cent,  on  the  score-card,  so  that  the 
whole  thing  is  more  or  less  of  a  conjecture.  We  feel  that  the 
important  factors  are  included  in  the  card  but  it  may  take  a  long 
time  yet  before  we  know  verv  definitelv  the  exrct  value  of  each 
of  the  different  factors.  We  are  awaiting  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  results  of  the  Experiment  Station,  which  will  tell  us 
how  many  points  should  be  given  to  the  small-top  pail,  and  the 
cow's  body^  and  to  other  items  which  are  now  included  in  the 
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score-card.    I  think  we  all  agree  that,  after  all,  the  bacterial  count 
of  the  milk  is  the  thing  which  gives  most  nearly  an  index  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  milk.     I  hope  with  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr. 
Williams  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  tinae  before  this  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  basis  for  scoring. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  farm  score  may  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  accurately  the  quality  of  the  milk  which  a  man 
delivers.  We  have  in  Ithaca  several  striking  illustrations  of  this. 
We  have  men  there  who  have  for  several  years  delivered  milk  with 
a  bacterial  count  of  less  than  10,000  and  yet  their  farms  score 
lower  on  the  score-card  than  other  farms  which  produce  milk 
running  from  50,000  to  100,000  bacteria.  We  must  recognize 
these  discrepancies.  In  the  carrying  out  of  these  new  regulations 
the  men  who  score  the  farms  must  recognize  that  the  score-card  is 
not  an  absolute  record  of  the  quality  of  the  milk.  We  must  wait 
for  further  light  and  research  before  we  will  know  definitely  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  points.  In  the  meantime  the  score* 
card  is  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  showing  the  points  .where  im- 
provements can  be  made  without  great  expense. 

Dr.  McCarthy  :  You  must  remember  that  the  Health  Depart- 
ment is  not  in  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  state,  but  in  every  way  is  trying  to  help  them.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  learned  that  one  agent  sent  into  the  city  of  Rochester 
four  carloads  of  condensed  milk.  Those  cows  were  milked  on  the 
Western  slopes.  This  year  he  has  sent  into  the  city  of  Rochester 
twenty  carloads  of  condensed  milk. 

The  Health  Department  —  I  think  Dr.  Williams  will  allow  me 
to  say  —  is  merely  acting  as  an  educator,  as  an  adjuster,  between 
the  different  interests,  and  the  Health  Department  is  trying  to 
educate  the  people  to  take  the  proper  care  of  the  milk  in  their 
homes.  They  are  trying  to  get  the  producers  together,  and  to 
adjust  this  difference  of  the  producer  not  getting  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  that  the  consumer  pays  for  the  milk.  You 
must  remember  that  not  only  is  milk  examined  by  the  Health 
Department,  but  also  the  health  of  the  people  who  handle  that 
milk,  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interests.  For  instance, 
the  score-card  is  not  the  only  thing  the  health  officer  uses  —  ho 
finds  out  when  the  last  case  of  typhoid  fever  was  on  that  farm,  or 
if  any  person  employed  on  that  farm  had  typhoid  fever. 
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I  believe  if  jou  will  only  give  the  Health  Department  a  little 
,  opportunity,  yon  will  find  that  you  will  have  the  greatest  assistance 
you  ever  had,  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  pure,  fresh  milk 
direct  from  the  cow,  and  not  "  Carnation  "  milk  from  the  Pacific 
slopes  that  is  interfering  with  the  milk  production  in  the  state 
of  Xew  York.  Just  give  the  Health  Department  and  the  health 
ofiicer  an  opportunity,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  that  we 
are  only  trying  to  educate  you,  and  to  bring  things  about  for  the 
betterment  of  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and  the  dealer. 

Prof.  Sanborn  :  I  had  occasion  to  pick  up  a  can  of  condensed 
milk  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  to  investigate  its  value.  I  found 
that  the  cost  of  that  milk  was  at  least  sixteen  cents  a  quart, 
diluted.  I  found  also  that  it  contained  more  bacteria  —  in  other 
words,  it  had- a  nastier  source.  So  that  men  who  bought  it  were 
paying  more.  I  wonder  that  the  boards  of  health  do  not  throw  safe- 
guards around  condensed  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  pay 
more  for  the  food  value  contained  in  it.  I  think  the  producers 
themselves  ought  to  search  that  matter  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Dana  :  I  have  two  or  three  questions  to  ask.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  doctor,  on  behalf  of  the  shippers  here,  where  shall 
"  Grade  A"  be  bottled,  when  it  is  shipped  from  the  country  to  the 
city  of  Rochester  ? 

Dr.  Williams:  It  will  be  accepted  if  it  is  properly  shipped. 
"  Grade  A"  milk  can  be  produced  in  the  country  and  shipped  in 
here  and  bottled. 

Mr.  Dana  :  The  next  question  is  about  the  tagging  of  milk  of 
producers  in  the  country,  who  ship  milk  to  a  distributor  in  the  city. 
Must  he,  the  producer  in  the  country,  have  a  tag  and  apply  it  to 
his  can  ? 

Dr.  Williams:  It  is  to  go  on  from  its  source  to  the  finish. 
Each  can  must  be  tagged  ''  Grade  AV'  "  Grade  B,"  or  "  Grade  Cr 

Mr.  Dana:  Has  the  department  made  any  ruling  as  to  the 
small-top  pail  ? 

Dr.  Williams  :   There  is  no  ruling  by  our  department. 
Member  :  Does  the  same  apply  to  cream  as  to  milk  ? 
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Db.  Williams  :  Anything  that  has  been  said  about  milk  applies 
to  cream  also. 

Dean  Cook:  Does  this  disturb  the  present  manner  of  certifi- 
cation ? 

»  • 

Dr.  Williams:  Not  in  the  slightest.  It  just  reafltons  that 
portion  of  the  law  in  regard  to  certification. 

Membeb;  The  score-card  referred  to  —  is  it  a  state  or  a  city 
card? 

Db.  WiIaLiams:     State. 

Membeb  :  How  does  it  compare  with  the  New  York  City  card  ? 

Db.  Williams:  They  are  not  exactly  the  same.  The  New 
York  City  card  divides  it  up  more  in  detail.  We  thought  this 
was  a  more  moderate  thing  for  the  start. 

Mr.  Dana  :  I  have  looked  over  a  number  of  scorings  and  they 
have  been  eminently  fair. 

Member  :  Who  is  to  make  this  inspection  of  the  dairy,  a  health 
officer  or  a  veterinarian? 

Db.  Williams  :   The  health  officer. 

Membeb  :  What  does  the  health  officer  know  about  cattle  ? 

Db.  Williams  :  He  may  not  know  very  much  about  cattle,  but 
he  may  know  something  about  milk,  and  he  may  know  something 
about  the  scoring  of  milk,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  the  code  states 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  and  an  inspector  will  be  sent 
to  adjust  it.  He  does  not  have  an;vi;hing  to  do  with  the  physical 
examination  —  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cidture. 

Membeb  :    Where  can  we  procure  these  score-cards  ? 

Db.  Williams:  They  can  be  procured  from  the  local  health 
officers.  I  have  an  idea  you  can  get  in  the  highest  grade  with- 
out changing  the  bam  —  it  only  marks  off  one  point. 
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Member  :  I  have  a  score^sard  here  which  I  should  like  to  have 
read.  You  say  a  man  need  not  have  a  cement  floor  to  have 
"  Grade  C  raw  "  milk.  He  has  given  me  "  Grade  C  raw  "  and  I 
have  cement  floors,  and  my  stable  is  cleaned  three  times  a  day  and 
the  cows  are  cleaned  in  the  morning.  I  should  like  you  to  read 
it  and  see  the  score  I  have. 

Mr.  Dana  :  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  charge  of  the  scoring  here  in 
this  city,  will  go  over  that  score  for  us. 

Mr.  Marshall  :  In  "  equipment "  he  stands  only  20^^,  and 
30  in  "  methods."  Now  vou  look  at  ^*  Grade  B  raw  " — it  should 
stand  23  on  equipment  and  37  on  methods.  Our  dairy  in- 
spector brought  this  in  and  I  graded  it.  (Mr.  ^larshall  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  various  items  on  the  score-card,  with  the 
scorings  allowed.) 

Now,  if  you  want  to  hear  any  more  about  that,  the  man  who 
made  the  inspection  is  somewhere  in  the  room.  I  could  not 
grade  that  stable  any  higher  than  "  C."  I  am  fair  about  this 
thing  and  would  like  to  do  all  I  can,  but  could  not  do  any  more 
under  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  Williams  :  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about  that  card. 
That  is  a  very  fair  score  for  a  person  who  has  not  been  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  high-grade  of  milk.  The  question  that  comes  up  there 
is:  he  has  a  scoring  of  5OV2  —  he  needs  a  scoring  of  55  to  sell 
"  Grade  B  pasteurized."  The  only  additional  thing  he  needs  to 
put  it  in  "  Grade  B  pasteurized  "  is  to  have  his  cows  examined 
once  a  year  and  have  the  milk  pasteurized.  That  may  or  may 
not  give  him  an  increased  price  for  his  milk.  To  get  into  '*  Grade 
B  raw,"  all  he  needs  is  to  have  his  physical  examination  once  a 
year  and  some  very  simple  modification  in  his  method.  The 
thing  a  man  wants  to  do  is  to  find  out  just  why  he  is  in  ''Grade 
C."  He  is  in  "  Grade  C  "  because  his  cows  are  not  examined. 
If  his  cows  are  examined  and  tuberculous  animals  are  removed, 
then  he  is  in  ^*  Grade  B  pasteurized,"  and  with  very  little  modifi- 
f-ation  and  without  any  additional  expense  —  perhaps  twenty  min- 
utes more  a  day  will  put  that  into  "  Grade  B  raw.'- 
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1Mb.  Dana:  The  reason  I  asked  about  the  small-top  pail  was 
that  he  does  not  give  anything  for  it.  He  can  jump  5  points  by 
the  small-top  pail.  My  idea  was  that  the  department  give  us  a 
ruling  on  the  size  of  a  small-top  pail. 

Dr.  Williams:    That  is  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Dana  :  In  r^ard  to  this :  I  happened  to  have  a  pail  that 
v^as  larger  in  the  opening  than  others;  I  set  it  out  and  the  boys 
used  it. 

Is  there  any  other  question  on  this  subject  ? 

Dr.  Breed:  That  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  which 
.seems  to  me  fundamental.  We  really  have,  at  the  present  time, 
more  or  less  of  a  double  inspection  of  our  milk  supply.  We  have 
the  health  question  and  the  health  inspection  of  our  milk  supply ; 
we  have  also  an  inspection  for  adulteration  and  protection  from 
fraud.  That  necessarily  involves  the  authority  of  the  two  de- 
partments. If  they  would  care  to  discuss  it,  I  should  like  to 
know  just  how  they  believe  the  field  should  be  covered  ?  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  but  is  one  of  fundamental  importance. 

Mb.  Dana  :  Well,  T  have  asked  both  of  the  departments  —  not 
the  Health  Department  directly,  but  through  their  Sanitary  Su- 
pervisor, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  directly  —  and  I 
have  assurance  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  work  in  harmony, 
and  I  believe  they  will.  Gentlemen,  it  is  too  vital  a  matter  for  any 
petty  thing  t©  come  in  between  so  large  a  man  as  Dr.  Biggs  and  our 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Huson. 

Membeb:  Has  any  regulation  been  made  to  govern  the  veter- 
inarians in  making  the  physical  examination  ? 

Db.  Williams  :  None  by  our  department,  except  the  regular  ex- 
amination as  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dana:  I  wish  to  say  this  about  physical  examination  and 
the  bacterial  count:  lately  there  has  been  some  work  done,  under 
our  observation,  that  is  showing  very  clearly  the  liability  to  high 
bacterial  contamination  from  defective  udders.  For  this  reason 
I  believe  that  a  physical  examination  is  very  important,  in  order 
to  eliminate  defective  udders  —  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
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your  customers,  but  for  the  protection  of  your  herds.  It  is  not 
only  a  safeguard  against  tuberculosis,  but  other  troubles  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Marshall:  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  this  ex- 
amination. Our  inspectoi  has  just  returned  from  inspecting  22 
herds.  The  veterinarian  went  there  and  found  in  seTen 
of  those  herds,  cows  of  every  description,  the  milk  from  which 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Rochester.  The  udders  were  caked  and 
fevered. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  decided  about  the  jnilk  pail.  We  have 
been  scoring  small-top  pails,  and  I  want  to  understand  about  it 
so  as  to  be  sure  just  how  to  score. 

Mr.  Dana;     You  must  give  the  matter  time  to  get  worked  out. 

Member  :  How  do  you  score  cows  where  the  owner  has  a  milk- 
ing machine? 

Dr.  Williams  :   Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dana:  Be  extremely  careful  about  passing  the  milking 
machine  from  a  cow  with  defective  udder  on  to  a  healthy  cow. 
We  have  some  work  that  bears  very  materially  on  that. 

Dean  Cook:  My  experience  with  the  open-top  pail  is  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  opening  as  the  relationship  of  the 
opening  to  the  pail. 

Member:  Will  the  state  department  accept  the  ruling  made 
by  the  Health  Department  of  Rochester  on  scoring  ?  • 

Dr.  Williams:  If  it  did  not  infringe  on  the  regulations,  we 
would. 

Mr.  Dana:  The  Department  of  Health  probably  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  city  of  Rochester,  but  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  city  Department  of  Health  in  any  scoring  you  can  appeal  to 
the  state  department. 

Dr.  Williams:  First-class  cities  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  although  Buffalo  and  Rochester  use  the  same 
code. 
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Mr.  Huson:  I  have  been  requested  to  announce  that  at  one 
o'clock,  in  the  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  the  dis- 
cussion of  "  Horse  Breeding  Problems  "  will  be  continued  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Harper.  This  afternoon,  promptly 
at  trwo  o'clock,  is  our  concluding  session.  We  are  to  have  two 
excellent  addresses  —  one  by  Dr.  Hills,  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  the  other  by  Professor  Sanborn  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  "  Permanent  Pastures."  Let  us  all  be  here  promptly  at 
two  o'clock. 

Meeting'  adjourned. 


FIFTH   SESSION 

Thursday,  December  17,  2:20  P.  M. 
Session  called  to  order  at  2:20;  President  Elwood  in  chair. 

ECONOMICAL  DAIRY  FEEDING 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hills,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  op  Vermont 

What  does  the  cow  do  with  the  food  she  eats  ? 

This  question  properly  prefaces  a  discussion  of  eoonomical 
dairy  feeding.  She  does  three  things  with  it :  she  maintains  her 
bodily  status ;  she  produces  milk ;  and,  perhaps,  she  increases  her 
bodily,  weight.  During  her  early  years  she  builds  as  well  as 
maintains  her  body  —  bones,  muscles,  internal  organs,  skin, 
horns,  hoofs,  blood  —  and  lays  more  or  less  fat  upon  her  frame ; 
and  then,  construction  being  completed,  she  uses  her  food  in  part 
to  maintain  its  status. 

Her. body  consists  of  water,  ash,  fat  and  protein.  The  ash 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  bones;  the  fat  is  interwoven  or  inter- 
mingled within  or  surrounds  the  muscular  tissues  and  vital 
organs;  and  the  muscles,  tendons,  blood,  skin,  etc  are  mainly 
proteinous  in  character. 

The  foods  she  eats,  whether  roughage  or  concentrate,  whether 
readily  digestible  or  not,  are  composed  of  water,  ash,  protein, 
crude  fiber,  starches,  sugars  and  kindred  bodies,  and  more  or 
less  pure  fats.  The  ash  goes  mainly  to  form  bone.  The  protein 
is  utilized  in  flesh  formation,  when  supplied  in  excess  for  the 
production  of  energy,  and  for  the  stimulation  of  milk  production. 
The  starches,  sugars,  fiber  and  fat  are  utilized  for  the  production 
of  heat  and  muscular  labor,  in  the  formation  of  body  fat,  as  a 
protection  of  the  protein  as  against  a  too  rapid  bodily  usage,  and 
in  the  formation  of  milk  sugar  and  fat. 

The  milk  thus  produced  is  highly  variable  in  composition,  one 
animal  with  another,  but  on  the  average  contains  about  13  per 
cent,  solid  matter,  87  per  cent,  water,  4  per  cent  fat,  2.5  per  cent, 
casein  and  albumin,  5  per  cent,  milk  sugar  and  0.75  per  cent  ash. 

rii22] 
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Only  those  food  nutrients  which  are  digestible  are  available 
for  maintenance  or  production  purposes.  Digestibility  varies  in 
animals  according  to  species  and  individuality^  and  in  fodders 
and  feeds  according  to  their  chemical  composition,  stage  of  growth 
and  condition. 

It  is  customary  nowadays  to  measure  the  food  value  of  a  ration 
in  terms  both  of  matter  and  of  energy.  Stress  is  laid  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  protein  content  in  terms  of  percentage  and 
upon  the  energy  content  in  terms  of  therms,  a  therm  being 
an  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  1°  C. 
or  approximately  four  pounds  of  water  1°  F.  Of  course  only 
the  digestible  protein  serves  in  tissue  production,  the  indigestible 
portions  passing  from  the  system  by  way  of  the  intestines.  Simi- 
larly the  total  energy  in  a  ration  does  not  measure  the  potential 
bodily  production  of  energy,  since  more  or  less  is  lost  in  the 
feces,  in  the  gases  from  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  urine,  and  is 
consumed  in  the  processes  which  serve  to  make  the  food  assimil- 
able. Hence  the  true  measures  of  a  ration  are  now  held  to  be  the 
digestible  protein  and  the  net  available  energy.  In  this  con- 
nection one  should  notice  the  variations  between  different  fodders 
and  feeds  as  regards  the  proportions  of  available  energy.  The 
following  table  indicates  in  a  definite  way  the  fundamental  reason 
why  concentrates  as  a  class  are  more  effective  than  are  roughages, 
and  why  straw  does  not  nourish  life  as  does  com  meal.  Note  the 
serious  losses  in  each  case.  Note,  furthermore,  the  large  amount 
of  energy  which  is  lost  in  the  feces  in  the  straw  as  compared  with 
that  lost  when  com  meal  is  fed.  Note,  likewise,  the  large 
amounts  necessarily  lost  in  production  processes. 
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Net  Enebot  Dbriyed  fbom  100  Poun 

FBBDiNa  Stuffv 

Ds  OP  Pdbb  Ndtbibnts  and  of  Thkee  < 
(  Expressed  as  Thebms.* 

COMMOX 

Total 

energy. 

Therms 

Energy 

loet 

in  the 

feces. 

Therms 

Enerf^ 
loet  m 
the  in- 
testinal 
gases. 
Therms 

Energy 

lost 
in  the 
urine. 

Therms 

Energy 
lostm 
the  pro- 
duction 
processes. 
Therms 

m 

Total 

energy 

lost. 

Net 

avAiUhie 

ener^ 

Therma 

Pure  NuirienU: 

Peanut  oil  (fat) 

Wheat    gluten    (pro- 
tein)   

399.2 

263.1 
186.0 

170.9 
179.3 
171  4 
Percent 
100 
100 
100 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

16.7 
87.7 
93.9 
Percent 
9.2 
48.9 
54.8 

0.0 

0.0 
18.8 

15.9 
6.8 

15.5 

Percent 

9.3 

3.8 

9.0 

0.0 

49.2 
0.0 

6.6 
5.5 
4.3 
Percent 
3.9 
3.1 
2.5 

174.4 

118.3 
68.7 

62.0 
52.9 
47.4 
Percent 
30.3 
29.5 
27.7 

174.4 

167.5 
87.5 

100.2 

152.9 

161.1 

Percent 

58.7 

85.3 

94.0 

22 
0 

Staich  (carbohydrate) 
Common  Feeding  Stuffs: 

9 

7 

Timothy  hay 

Wheat  Btraw 

Commtm  Feeding  Stuffs: 
Corn  meal 

2 
1 

PereeiKt 
41 

Timothy  hay 

Wheat  straw 

14 
6 

*  From  Henry's  "  Feeds  and  Feeding." 

In  the  formulation  of  an  efficient  ration,  one  should  note  care- 
fully the  variations  in  the  proportions  of  digestible  protein  and 
therms  of  energy  among  the  sundry  roughages  and  concentrates 
which  are  available.  One  should  consider  the  balancing  of 
rations,  determine  the  amounts  of  nutrients  the  animal  is  likely 
to  require  for  maintenance  and  production,  and  figure  out  a 
ration  which  will  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  roughages  and  of  con- 
centrates, bearing  in  mind  that  the  grain  ration  should  be  palat- 
able, that  it  should  furnish  bulk  —  weighing  roughly  a  pound  to 
a  quart, —  that  both  succulent  and  laxative  feeds  should  be  fur- 
nished  and  that  the  cost  of  the  ration  is  an  important  factor.  The 
following  tables  show  the  approximate  proportions  of  digestible 
nutrients  in  a  pound  of  dry  roughages,  succulent  roughages  and 
concentrates  in  common  usage. 


Fio.  337. —  Db.  J.  L.  Hiixs 
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The  Digestibls  Nutrients  in  a  Pound  of  Various  Dry  Rouohaoes  (Hats, 

CoRf^  Fodder  and  Stover,  Straws) 


ROUOHAOE8    RELATIVELY   RICH    IN    DIGESTI- 
BLE PROTEIN 


ROUGHAGES  RELATIVELY  LOW  IN  THEIR 
DIGESTIBLE  PROTEIN  CONTENTS,  BUT, 
SPEAKING  BROADLY,  RELATIVELY  CHEAP 
SOURCES  OF  ENERGY. 


Soybean  hay 

Alfalfa  hay 

Sweet  clover  hay 

Rowen  (fine) 

Oat  and  pea  hay 

Clover  rowen 

Alsike  clover 

Mixed  rowen 

Red     clover    hay     (in 

bloom) 

Red  clover  hay 

Mammoth  clover  hay .  . 

Mixed      grasses      and 

clover  hay 


Digest- 
ible 
protein 
in  one 
pound 


0.108 
0.103 
0.100 
0.098 
0*089 
0.085 
0.084 
0.081 

0.077 
0.071 
0.062 

0.068 


Digest- 
ible 
carbohy- 
drates 
and  fat 
in  one 
pound 


I 


0.44 
0.45 
0.40 
0.45 
0.44 
0.42 
0.42 
0.44 

0.40 
0.42 
0.40 

0.43 


Barley  hay 

Millet  hay 

Hungarian  hay 

Orchard  grass  hay . . . 

Redtop  hay 

Oat  hay  (early  cut) .  . 
Oat  hay  (late  cut) . .  . 
Mixed  grasses  hay. .  . 

Bluegrass  hay 

Timothy  hay  (bloom) 
Timothy  hay  (av'age) 
Timothy    hay     (late 

cut) 

Timothy  hay  (ripe) .  . 

Com  fodder 

Corn  stover 

Oat  straw 

Barley  straw 

Rye  straw.  .- 

Wheat  straw 


Digest- 
ible 
protein 
in  one 
pound 


0.057 
0.052 
0.049 
0.049 
0.048 
0.048 
0.040 
0.042 
0.035 
0.034 
0.028 

0.025 
0.022 
0.025 
0.014 
0.012 
0.007 
0.006 
0.004 


Digest- 
ible 
carbohy- 
drates 
and  fat 
in  one 
pound' 


0.46 
0.40 
0.50 
0.46 
0.49 
0.39 
0.44 
0.45 
0.36 
0.47 
0.45 

0.43 
0.43 
0.35 
0.33 
0.41 
0.43 
0.41 
0.37 
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Thb  Diobstiblb  Nutrients  in  a   Pound  of  Various  Succulent  Rouqhaobs 

(SoiuNo  Crops,  Silages,  Roots,  etc.) 


Diges- 

k 

Diges- 

Diges- 

tible 

Diges- 

tible 

tible 

carbohy- 

tible 

carbohy- 

protein 

drates 

protein 

drates 

mone 

and  fat 

mone 

and  fat 

pound 

in  one 

pound 

in  one 

pound 

* 

1 

pound 

SOILING  CROPS 

Green  alfalfa 

Green  soybean 

Green  red  clover 

Green  peas  and  oats. . . 
Green  oats  (in  milk).. . 

Green  rye 

Pasture  grass 

Green  barley 

Green  hungarian 

Green  millet 

Green  sweet  com 

Green  fodder  com .  .  .  . 
Green  immature  com. . 
Green  oats  (early) .  . . . 


0.036 

0.13 

0.031 

0.12 

0.029 

0.16 

0.026 

0.11 

0.025 

0.20 

0.025 

0.20 

0.025 

0.11 

0.024 

0.14 

0.021 

0.17 

0.014 

0.15 

0.012 

0.13 

0.011 

0.17 

0.011 

0.13 

0.011 

0.13 

SILAGES 

Red  clover . . . . , 
Mature  com . . . , 
Immature  com. 
Apple  pomace. . , 
Com  stover , 

ROOT   CROPS 

Potatoes , 

Beets 

Sugar  beets. . . . . 

Mangles 

Carrots 

Rutabagas 

Pumpkins , 

Wet  beet  pulp .  . 


0.015 
0.011 
0.009 
0.007 
0.006 


0.015 
0.014 
0.011 
0.011 
0.010 
0.010 
0.010 
0.005 


0  10 
0  17 
0  13 
0.18 
0.10 


0.16 
0.10 
0.09 
0.05 
0  10 
0.09 
0  06 
O.OS 
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Thb  Digsstible  Nutrients  in  a  Pound  of  Various  Concentrates 


RELATIVELY  HIGH  IN   DIGESTIBLE 
PROTEIN 


RELATIVELY  HIQH  IN   THEIR   ENERGY 

VALUES 


Diges- 

Diges- 

tible 

tible 

carbohy- 

protein 

.drates 

in  one 

and  fat 

pound 

in  one 

pound 

Diges- 
tible 
protein 
in  one 
pound 


Diges-. 
tible 

carbohy- 
drates 

and  fat 
in  one 
pound 
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Speaking  broadly,  the  dairymen  should  produce  as  much  of  the 
carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration  upon  the  farm  as  practicable, 
and  should  seek  in  the  market  for  protein  over  and  above  that 
which  is  ordinarily  grown  upon  the  farm ;  or,  to  rephrase  this 
statement,  it  is  well  to  grow  energy  to  the  limit,  and  to  buy,  if  one 
buys,  protein  filU  mqre  than  energj-.  Among  the  considerations 
which  should  guide  one  in  buying  are  market  prices  and  to  some 
extent  brand  names;  but  primarily  one  should  consider  low  cost 
of  a  pound  of  protein,  low  cost  of  a  unit  of  energy,  the  proportion 
of  protein  to  carbohydrates,  palatability,  healthfulness,  effect  of 
the  ration  upon  the  character  of  tlie  product,  the  bulk  of  the  ra- 
tion, and  manurial  values.  Tn  the  making  up  a  ration,  a  roughly 
accurate  rule  to  follow  is  to  feed  as  much  palatable  and  succulent 
roughage  as  an  animal  will  eat  clean^  together  with  a  grain  ration 
which  will  weigh  roughly  one  pound  to  one  quart,  using  one  pound 
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to  three  pounds  of  rich  or  four  pounds  of  thin  milk.  If  hay  is 
the  only  roughage  fed  —  which  is  not  a  desirable  practice  —  per- 
haps two  pounds  per  100  pounds  live  weight  may  be  fed;  or  if 
silage  is  available,  one  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of  mature 
com  silage  to  100  pounds  live  weight. 

What  roughages  shall  be  grown  ? 

Roughages  form  the  basis  of  economical  dairy  feeding,  since 
they  are  home  grown,  economically  produced  and  serve  excel- 
lently well  to  give  bulk  to  the  ration.  Some  roughages,  especi- 
ally the  legumes,  furnish  relatively  cheap  protein;  others,  not- 
ably the  grasses,  millets,  straws  and  com,  furnish  relatively  cheap 
energy  nutrients. 

Legumes  should  be  grown  extensively,  for  their  protein  content 
is  high,  their  tonnage  yields  are  often  satisfactory,  and  their 
growth  tends  to  improve  the  soil.  Clovers,  peas  and  oats,  alfalfa 
and  soy  beans  seem  worth  using.  The  red  clover  is  usually  onr 
best  legume,  all  things  considered,  with  alsike  a  valuable  substi- 
tute under  conditions  where  red  clover  does  not  succeed.  It  is 
well  understood  that  both  these  crops  are  apt  to  run  out.  This  is 
not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  the  soil  conditions  which  are  at 
fault  in  this  matter.  Sweet  clover,  which  is  not  strictly  a  clover, 
is  easy  to  grow,  is  of  high  food  value  if  cut  early,  but  is  decid- 
edly  unpalatable  if  it  gets  too  woody.  Peas  .and  oats  are  an  ad- 
mirable soiling  combination,  sometimes  used  for  hay,  and  rarely 
used  as  silage.  Soy  beans  have  high  food  values  but  are  not  al- 
ways profitable  to  grow.  They  are  doubtless  best  grown  in  the 
same  row  with  and  ensiled  with  com.  Alfalfa  is  well  understxx)d 
to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all  dairy  roughages.  It  is,  however, 
a  crop  which  is  not  well  understood  by  farmers  in  northern  Ver- 
mont, but  is  certainly  worth  trying  in  a  small' way  until  one  learns 
how  to  grow  it  and  then  is  worth  trying  in  a  large  way.  New 
Yorkers  are  more  successful  with  alfalfa  than  Vermonters. 

Grasses  should  be  cut  early  as  the  proportion  of  digestible 
nutrients  is  greater  then  than  when  they  are  more  matupc. 
Timothy  makes  relatively  poor  cow  hay.  Millets  and  cereals  arc 
valuable  annuals  when  cut  early.  Straws  contain  fair  amounts 
of  total  nutrients,  but  their  net  available  nutrient  contents  are 
small  almost  to  nullity. 
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Corn  may  be  fed  as  corn  fodder,  which  ia  a  good  forage,  but 
of  somewhat  lower  food  vahie  than  silage;  it  may  be  fed  as 
stover,  which,  as  compared  with  fodder,  is  somewhat  lower  in 
food  value;  or  it  may  be  fed  as  silage,  which  furnishes  cheap 
energy  and  much  succulence.  Silage  is  much  the  beat  way  in 
wiiich  to  feed  the  com  crop. 

Roots  are  highly  valued  in  Europe  but  cost  more  to  grow^ 
pound  for  pound  of  digestible  dry  matter,  than  does  com.  Large 
crops  may  be  grown,  but  they  are  very  watery.  Mangels^  ruta- 
bagas, carrots  and  turnips  —  as  well  as  potatoes  which  are  not 
true  roots  —  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Apple  pomace  is 
about  two-thirds  as  valuable,  pound  for  pound  as  is  silage. 

Among  desirable  summer  soiling  crops  may  be  listed  rye  and 
iivheat  sown  for  spring  feeding;  clover  for  use  in  late  June  and 
early  July ;  peas  and  oats  sown  at  several  successive  sowings  for 
use  in  July  and  early  August ;  cereals  grown  for  use  in  mid-sum- 
mer; millets  sown  in  successive  sowings  for  use  from  August 
until  frost;  corn  from  August  until  harvest  time;  rowen  for 
fall  usage ;  and,  best  of  all,  mature  com  silage  fed  throughout  the 
season  of  short  pastures,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  soiling  crop. 

The  choice  one  should  make  of  roughage  depends  upon  the 
location  of  the  farm,  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  supply  of 
available  help  and  the  rotation  system  employed. 

What  grain  feeds  shall  be  bought  ? 

Concentrates  are  feeds  which  carry  relatively  high  contents 
of  digestible  nutrients  in  proportion  to  their  weights.  In  pur- 
chasing feed  one  should  endeavor  to  determine  what  nutrients 
are  needed  to  balance  the  ration,  what  feeds  most  cheaply  furnish 
the  needed  nutrients,  and  whether  the  feeds  thus  selected  are 
adapted  to  animal  needs.  For  our  present  purpose  concentrates 
may  be  divided  into  feeds  furnishing  low  priced  protein,  medium 
priced  protein  and  high  priced  protein. 

Concentrates  usually  furnishing  low  priced  protein  are,  stated 
in  the  usual  order  of  their  protein  contents,  cottonseed  meal,  lin- 
seed oil  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains,  gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried 
grains  and  malt  sprouts.  Several  of  these  materials  are  unpala- 
table if  fed  alone,  but  they  work  well  in  mixtures.    The  purchaser 
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should  observe  the  guaranty  attached  to*  each  package,  as  it  is 
variable  for  these  feeds  as  a  class.  Cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
oil  meal  are  "  heavy  "  feeds. 

Concentrates  usually  furnishing  medium  priced  protein  are, 
stated  in  the  usual  order  of  their  protein  contents,  high  grade 
proprietary  feeds  carrying  twenty  per  cent,  or  more  protein 
guaranty  and  wheat  feeds  such  as  flour  and  brown  middlings^  red- 
dog,  mixed  feed  and  bran.  These  are  valuable  feeds  which  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Concentrates  usually  furnishing  high  priced  protein  are,  stated 
in  the  usual  order  of  their  protein  contents,  low  grade  proprietary 
mixtures  guaranteed  to  carry  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent,  pro- 
tein, composed  of  low  grade  by-products  or  cereal  feeds,  and  often 
made  more  palatable  by  the  use  of  greater  or  less  amounts  of 
molasses;  corn  and  oat  feeds;  cereal  grains^  such  as  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  buckwheat,  valuable  when  home  grown  (com  meal 
usually  furnishes  the  cheapest  energy  nutrients  in  concentrates) ; 
dried  beet  pulp,  often  a  desirable  feed,  but  usually  offered  at  a 
high  price  as  compared  with  the  nutrients  it  contains ;  alfalfa  meal, 
a  high  priced  hay  feed,  the  food  value  of  which  is  not  measurably 
increased  by  fine  grinding. 

In  buying  concentrates,  one  should  note  the  guaranty  and  in- 
gredient statements  full  more  than  names,  catchy  advertising  or 
apparent  low  prices.  One  should  read  the  Experiment  Station 
bulletins  discussing  feeding  values  and  economy  of  purchase. 
When  in  doubt,  advice  may  be  sought  of  the  Extension  Service  or 
of  the  Experiment  Station  officials,  or  of  the  county  agricultural 
agent.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  cooperating  with  one's 
neighbors  in  order  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  thus  saving  money. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PASTURES 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

When  an  ancient  Jewish  writer  desired  to  picture  a  state  of 
ideal  happiness  for  the  pastoral  people  to  whom  he  spoke,  be 
likened  it  to  the  condition  of  flocks  led  into  "  green  pastures." 
Green  pastures,  luxuriant  and  composed  of  mixed  herbage,  has 
long  been  popularly  regarded  as  supplying  the  ideal  stock  feed, 
both  in  point  of  economy  and  efficiency.     Strictly  good  pastures 


their  cattle  indifferently  and  depended  on  the  fresh  pastures  to 
make  a  rapid  growth  and  to  fatten  quickly  and  well.  Now,  good 
feedei-s  make  a  better  growth  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer, 
and  depend  on  grain  feeding  when  the  better  class  of  beef  or  the 
best  Bow  of  milk  is  to  be  gained  and  continued. 

When  a  resident  of  the  blue-grass  section  of  llissouri,  I  was 
told  of  pastures  that  would  make  their  three  pounds  of  growth  per 
day  for  fattening  steers,  when  supplemented  with  grain,  and  more 
growth  was  not  uncommon,  passing  100  pounds  per  mouth.  The 
grain  added  something  to  the  growth,  no  doubt,  but  was  used  more 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  quality  than  quantity.  A  good 
Leicestershire  pasture  in  England  excels  this  record.  Age  has 
told  adversely  on  the  pastures  of  Xew  England,  and  Nature,  in 
her  efforts  to  keep  up  an  e<]uilibriuni,  rotates  crops  by  growths  of 
weeds  and  brushes.  These  are  accompanied  by  shade  that  im- 
pairs the  growth  of  grass  and  injures  its  quality,  for  crops  in  the 
shade  are  inferior  in  palatability  and  nutritive  value.  The  grasses 
in  an  old  pasture  are  apt  to  be  of  the  inferior  sorts  low  in 
palatableness,  therefore  eaten  in  less  quantity  and  having  inferior 
growing  capacity.  This  trouble  is  accentuated  by  the  labor  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  needed  bodily  requirement.  Id  Xew  Hampshire 
it  will  require  at  least  iive  acres  to  carry  a  cow  for  but  a  part  of 
the  season,  and  a  tedious  day's  labor  to  secure  a  living.  This  all 
means  tow  milk  flow  except  in  the  month  of  June.  Here  you  have 
better  pastures,  yet  of  reduced  capacity  and  quite  below  the 
standard  that  should  be  set. 

The  decline  of  our  pastures  is  one  of  the  important  factors  that 
has  had  to  do  with  the  decline  of  farm  values,  tlie  departure  of 
the  old  farm  families  to  other  industries,  and  locations,  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  agriculture  as  a  vocation  in  the  East. 
Pastures  are  a  marked  illustration  of  the  power  of  habit  and  the 
influence  of  a  name.  We  are  content  to  accept  from  pastures  a 
carrying  power  of  a  cow  halt  fed  on  three  to  six  acres  during  four 
or  five  months,  said  cow  giving  but  a  partial  fraction  of  what 
might  be  secured  if  ri^tly  cared  for.  If  we  reduce  the  full 
carrying  power  of  an  acre  for  a  full  year,  we  find  that  it  requires 
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for  the  average  pasture  of  the  East,  including  Sew  England,  ten 
to  twelve  acres.  The  higher  type  of  farming  now  aimed  at  asks 
each  acre  to  carry  a  cow  a  full  year,  exclusive  of  grain.  Under 
the  latter  system  the  cow  is  highly  nourished  with  little  effort  and 
can  turn  her  power  to  production.  On  many  farms,  probably  the 
majority,  the  carrying  capacity  of  an  acre  in  pasture  could  be 
multiplied  at  least  eight  to  ten  times.  Granting  this,  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  fact  that  our  farms  are  believed  to  be  inadequate 
to  give  the  income  required  to  maintain  the  modern  farm  family 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  living  prevailing  in  our  cities, 
and  with  the  desires  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  Farms  should 
give  the  standard  of  living  demanded  by  the  times  and  the  culture 
and  opportunities  of  the  age,  otherwise  farming  as  an  industry 
will  be  left  to  men  of  inferior  ambition. 

The  trouble  wdth  the  times  in  its  relation  to  farming  is  to  be 
looked  for  largely  in  ourselves.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  West 
and  its  flood  of  cheap  food  discouraged  us.  We  drew  in  on  tillage 
crops,  the  application  of  capital,  labor  and  plant  food,  pursued 
a  passive  type  of  farming,  increasing  our  pasture  area  and  per- 
mitted these  pastures  to  slide  down  the  plane  of  fertility  without 
an  effort  to  maintain  them.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  narrowing 
income  in  an  age  of  expanding  expense  account.  The  fixed 
charges  of  the  farm  grew  and  grew,  especially  the  family  expense, 
until  the  cost  of  labor,  fertilizers,  grain,  machinery  and  buildings, 
came  to  equal  the  gross  receipts,  and  at  last  failed  to  leave  a 
margin  adequate  to  give  the  type  of  living  and  the  dollars  over  for 
a  rainy  day  that  farmers  felt  was  their  need  and  due.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  an  enlargement  of  income.  This 
will  come  and  come  readily  by  deepening  the  processes  of  the 
farm,  but  more  especially  by  broadening  its  efforts.  Every  acre 
should  be  laid  under  the  fullest  powers  of  the  mind  and  capital 
of  its  owner.  Xo  place  offers  such  opportunity  for  expansion  as 
these  passive  pasture  acres;  they  at  once  admit  of  more  than 
doubling  the  income,  indeed,  of  tripling  and  often  quadrupling 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  farm.  Hence  it  is  that  I  feel  that  the 
weak  spot  of  the  farm  is  the  pastures. 


Fia.  338,— Professor  J.  W,  Sa.nuokn 
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Probably  one  of  the  most  important  losses  due  to  poor  pastures 
is  generally  unobserved.  Everyone  is  cognizant  of  the  lessened 
milk  flov^  that  begins  in  the  month  of  July  and  continues  until 
the  cows  come  to  the  barn.  Few  keep  the  milk  flow  up  to  the 
normal  of  good  winter  conditions  or  those  of  June.  Pasture 
appears  to  be  so  much  cheaper  than  grain,  that  there  is  a  reluctance 
to  feed  grain,  and  most  farmers  hesitate  to  go  to  the  mows  in 
which  is  stored  the  winter's  supply  of  food.  There  is  so  far  an 
appearance  of  saving  by  this  policy,  that  the  practice  of  enduring 
fading  pastures  is  a  common  one  rather  than  the  exception. 

But  during  this  poor  pasture  period,  ending  in  late  fall  months, 
and  of  insuflicient  feed,  something  else  is  being  lost  other  than 
milk.  The  scales,  if  used,  would  show  a  continuing  loss  in  the 
weight  of  the  cow.  This  means  much.  Not  only  has  a  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  been  the  forfeit,  but  this  continuing  loss  is  one 
that  must  be  returned  to  the  cow  before  she  can  renew  her  normal 
milk  flow,  which  will  not  be  until  after  calving.  The  loss  of 
milk  flow,  accompanying  the  loss  of  weight,  will  be  continued, 
though  in  a  lessening  degree,  until  the  full  loss  of  100  to  150  or 
more  pounds  of  weight  is  restored.  The  most  careful  experiments 
in  stock  feeding  show  that  under  the  best  conditions  it  requires 
ten  pounds  of  food  to  make  a  pound  of  growth.  Thus  a  thousand 
pounds  or  more  of  food  must  be  fed  in  the  barn  before  the  cow 
has  returned  to  her  normal  weight  and  stored  up  the  energy  for  a 
full  milk  flow.  Nothing  has  been  saved,  then,  by  short  pastures 
or  by  withholding  food  at  the  barn  during  short  pasturage.  On 
the  contrary,  the  lessened  milk  flow  during  the  short  pasturage 
has  not  been  made  up,  nor  could  it  possibly  be  made  up,  since  the 
period  of  drying  preceding  another  calving  is  attended  by  a  natur- 
ally decreasing  milk  flow.  Our  poor  pastures  are  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  short  milk  production  for  which  the  average  herd 
is  credited,  and,  as  stated,  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  low  income 
that  has  made  farming  unpopular. 

There  are  several  methods  of  pasture  improvement  that  I  shall 
briefly  discuss,  but  I  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that  there  is  one 
royal  road  to  pursue  when  it  is  possible.  Every  acre  of  the  pas- 
ture that  can  well  be  made  subject  to  the  plow  should  be  forced  to 
give  the  full  return  of  that  field  area  by  being  placed  in  the 
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regular  crop  rotation.  This  is  my  course.  It  involves,  of  course, 
more  cost,  but  this  is  warranted  by  the  greater  productivity  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  ground  that  is  grazed  will  not  carry  as  much 
stock  as  ground  from  which  field  crops  are  harvested.  At  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  I  fed  three  lots  of  steers  on  three  equal 
areas.  One  lot  was  grazed,  one  was  cut  and  fed  green  in  the 
stable,  and  the  other  was  cut,  dried  and  fed  in  the  stable.  The 
lot  that  was  grazed  required  28  per  cent,  more  area  to  carry 
the  stock  a  given  time  than  the  other  two ;  or  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  the  section  that  was  cut  and  fed  in  the  stable  had  1,481 
pounds  of  food  remaining  when  the  grazed  lot  was  exhausted. 
This  factor  ifiay  not  be  the  deciding  one,  but  coupled  w^ith  the 
greater  productivity  of  a  pasture  kept  under  manures  in  a  regular 
way,  it  has  a  marked  bearing  on  the  problem.  At  the  end  of  an 
eight-year  rotation,  the  pasture  is  grazed  for  eight  years.  At  this 
date,  the  Sth  of  May,  I  have  had  43  cows  daily  on  41  acres  since 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  there  is  now  an  excess  of  food  on  the 
ground. 

Land  can  be  made  to  carry  a  cow  to  the  acre  for  the  months  of 
the  grazing  period,  and  of  course  so  carry  her  as  to  give  better 
results  than  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  several  poor  acres  for  each 
cow ;  but  a  cow  to  the  acre  for  five  or  six  months  is  not  satisfactory, 
nor  is  it  the  capacity  of  an  acre  under  cultivation.  As  a  second 
method,  pastures  can  be  treated  with  yard  manure.  This  method 
has  not  l)een  regarded  feasible  here  in  the  East,  since  there  is  not 
usually  enough  produced  to  give  the  fields  adequate  fertilization, 
but  they  can  be  made  productive  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  kept 
so  permanently.  The  continual  droppings  of  stock  on  pastures, 
together  with  the  natural  decomposition  constantly  going  on  in 
the  soil,  represent  nearly  all  the  fertility  taken  from  them  yearly; 
there  is  but  a  small  deficit  to  make  good.  It  is  the  yearly  accumu- 
lation of  this  annual  deficit  for  a  long  period  that  has  placed 
our  pastures  where  they  are,  short  in  production  and  in  the  quality 
of  that  produced.  With  the  fathers  this  loss  was  less  than  now, 
because  they  fed  more  for  beef  and  the  grazing  was  accompanied 
by  the  ofl:*al  at  all  times.    The  stabling  of  cows  carries  more  from 
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the  pastures  than  beef  animals,  and  the  loss  is  of  a  different 
character. 

The  carcass  of  an  ox  contains,  per  1,000  pounds,  17.6  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  but  only  1.6  pounds  potash  or  one-tenth  that  of 
the  phosphoric  acid.  Milk  is  .19  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  to  .18 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  .53  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Into  milk  goes 
but  one-sixth  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  one-fourth  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  one-tenth  of  the  potash.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
fertilizing  minerals  taken  from  the  soil  by  grazing  steers  is  almost 
nothing,  not  more  probably  than  the  annual  amount  supplied  by 
soil  decomposition;  but  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  phosphoric 
acid,  a  material  less  in  quantity  in  the  soil  by  one-half  than  potash. 
Old  pastures  are  minus  phosphoric  acid  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
fertilization  for  them  calls  for  the  use  of  this  material.  This  is 
why  the  early  use  of  bone  meal  on  English  pastures  gave  very 
satisfactory  results.  I  endeavor  to  use  for  my  pastures  a  fertilizer 
containing  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  nitrogen  which  would 
be  applied  for  field  grass,  since  the  droppings  afford  some  nitro- 
gen, while  nature  by  various  processes  is  providing  more  of  this 
material  than  of  phosphoric  acid.  Where  cows  are  pastured,  I 
use  some  potash,  especially  for  river  soils.  Distinctively,  pasture 
fertilization  should  consist  of  the  free,  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  but 
this  material  should  not  come  too  freelv  in  the  form  of  soluble  acid 
or  acid  phosphate,  since  too  much  of  it  is  not  good  for  grass.  On 
a  humous  soil,  or  on  an  acid  soil  such  as  I  have,  floats  are  success- 
ful and  have  the  merit  of  decided  cheapness.  The  English  and 
German  custom  of  using  basic  slag  for  acid  soils  is  the  best  prac- 
tice for  securing  phosphoric  acid :  the  lime  in  it  tends  to  sweeten 
the  soil  and  bring  in  clover,  which  is  so  desirable  for  pastures. 
As  a  source  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda  (unless  it  is  used  as  an 
annual  application)  should  be  avoided  for  it  is  soon  gone.  My 
practice  shows  that  it  is  better  applied  twice  —  in  the  spring  and 
at  mid-season. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  used  to  the  acre  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  For  improving  poor  pasture, 
it  is  well  to  use  a  half  ton.  On  sour  soils  this  had  better  be 
mainly  basic  slag,  with  100  pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  200 
pounds  fine  ground  tankage  and  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.    What 
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little  nitrogen  supply  is  required  should  come  as  an  aimiral  sup- 
ply or,  in  case  of  the  free  use  of  tankage,  once  in  two  years. 
After  the  first  heavy  supply,  annual  applications  need  be  but 
small  in  amount,  which  can  be  determined  best  by  observation  of 
the  individual  pasture.  Few  will  care  to  make  yearly  use  of 
fertilizers  for  pastures.  On  alkaline  pastures,  bone  meal,  al- 
though this  form  of  phosphoric  acid  comes  high,  and  muriate  of 
potash  may  be  used  instead  of  basic  slag  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  partial  fertilization  of  a  pasture  will  compel  its  full  fer- 
tilization. Cows  will  graze  close  where  fertilizers  are  used.  The 
palatableness  of  the  grass  is  much  improved  by  fertilization  and, 
better  still,  the  kind  of  grasses  growing  will  gradually  change.  1 
find  it  to  vary  under  differing  methods  of  fertilizing. 

Pastures  may  be  improved  and  finally  made  rich  by  feeding 
from  the  barn  in  part  or,  in  case  of  growing  or  fatting  stock,  by 
feeding  while  in  the  pasture.  This  practice  is  still  in  vogue  in 
the  rich  blue-grass  pastures  of  Missouri,  where  for  a  time  I  was 
familiar  with  beef  growing.  There  I  have  seen  corn  constantly 
before  the  steers  in  large  troughs  from  which  they  fed  at  pleasure. 
The  literature  of  pasture  feeding  with  reference  to  the  fertility 
accruing  to  pastures  is  fairly  rich.  I  have  not  the  data  with  me, 
but  I  am  familiar  with  many  tests  of  the  relative  fertility  of 
pastures  on  which  sheep  or  beeves  have  been  fed  various  foods. 
These  trials  not  only  show  that  pastures  on  which  grain  feeding 
has  occurred  are  richer  than  those  on  which  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed, but  that  the  fertility  or  carrying  capacity  for  stock  is 
greater  after  some  foods  than  others.  Cottonseed  meal,  as  might 
be  expected,  adds  more  to  the  pasture  than  other  foods. 

The  rotation  of  crops  with  pasturage,  as  before  noted,  makes 
feeding  at  the  barn  compulsory,  both  for  grain  and  coarse  foods. 
This  practice  will  by  patience  restore  pastures  to  more  than  their 
pristine  fertility  and  carrying  capacity,  and  it  has  also  other  rec- 
ommendations than  restoration  of  fertility.  It  keeps  up  the  milk 
flow  of  the  summer  season  so  far  as  food  in  plentitude  can  do  so. 
It  is  better  to  give  some  dry  food  at  the  pasture  rather  thaii  all 
green  food,  as  it  keeps  the  bowels  in  better  condition  and  the  flow 
of  milk  more  regular. 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  England,  where  are  some  of  the  best 
pastures  in  the  world  and  the  best  cared  for,  it  is  the  custom  to 
use  mixed  grasses  for  grazing.  English  agricultural  papers  carry 
advertisements  of  pasture  mixtures,  and  much  is  made  of  the 
practice  of  right  combinations  of  pasture  varieties.  For  a  century 
or  more,  the  literature  of  pasture  seeding  according  to  the  English 
system  has  been  advocated,  and  some  of  our  seedsmen  offer  mix- 
tures,  yet  the  practice  of  reseeding  pastures  and  with  special 
mixtures  is  not  common  in  this  country.  Those  who  have  tried 
commended  mixtures  report  that  in  our  climate  but  a  very  few 
varieties  are  lasting  under  grazing. 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  rotation  of  field  crops  with  pastures 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for  a  season  we  mav  deal  safelv  with 

I  c 

very  productive  grasses.  For  permanent  pastures  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  commend  .mixtures.  In  New  York  State  where  seeding 
is  being  done  for  permanent  pasture,  the  following  mixture  proved 

a  good  one:  Pounds 

per  acre 

Red  clover 4 

Alsike  clover   f 3 

White  clover 2 

Timothy 8 

Redtop   (recleaned)    5 

Kentucky  blue  grass  (recleaned)   5 

Orchard  grass    2 

Aleadow  fescue    2 


The  following  pasture  mixtures  are  also  recommended: 

For  I/eavi/  (trdund  of  seed 

Kentucky  blue  gra^s  25 

White  clover    10 

Perennial  rye  grass 30 

Red  poccue   10 

Red  top   2o 

Sow  35  pounds  per  acre. 

For  Liqhler  l^oil  J^'?""''^ 

•'  or  seed 

Canada  blue  grass    5 

Red   clover    5 

Orchard  grass    5 

Tall  oat  grass 5 

I  *erennial  rye  grass   20 

Red  top   35 

•  • — 

Sow  40  to  45  pounds  per  acre. 
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It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  a  new  pasture  sward  should  be 
grazed  the  first  year,  the  formation  of  a  mat  and  the  thorough 
rooting  of  the  grasses  should  be  allowed.  It  is  now  being  shown 
that  over-grazing  is  a  bad  practice,  and  that  it  is  especially  so 
when  the  pasture  is  left  closely  grazed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
We  know  this  with  regard  to  meadows,  but  somehow  think  that 
pasture  grasses  are  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  plant  life.  To 
a  great  degree  the  principle  applies  to  pastures  as  well  as  to  fields. 
It  is  better  for  the  stock  to  have  some  material  left  over  for  earlv 
spring  and  so  have  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new,  avoiding  in  some 
measure  the  scouring  caused  by  going  at  once  from  dry  to  green 
food.  Limited  use  of  pastures  permits  feeding  a  little  later  in 
the  fall  and  a  little  earlier  in  the  spring.  In  the  western  state  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  common  to  hold  ungrazed  or  lightly- 
grazed  areas  for  so-called  winter  pasture.  This  enables  late  and 
early  pasturing. 

I  am  often  asked  what  shall  be  done  with  those  pastures  that 
are  too  rocky  to  plow  and  reseed,  and  that,  of  course,  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  rotation  with  fields.  Vegetation  to  a  large  and  re- 
markable degree  follows  the  method  of  fertilization.  Some  pas- 
tures run  to  June-grass,  others  to  clover,  others  to  timothy  and 
others  again  to  redtop.  Bushes  and  weeds  must  go  as  the  first 
requisite  to  a  decent  pasture.  They  not  only  rob  the  pasture,  but 
shade  it  and  give  poor,  watery,  sour  grasses.  Cut  and  keep  cutting 
them  and  sow  fertilizers  liberally.  This  will  induce  the  growth 
of  grasses  and  the  crowding  out  of  these  pests  of  the  pasture. 
Cows  will,  as  all  observers  know,  nip  at  the  bushes  and  occasionally 
at  weeds;  between  the  fertilizers,  the  cow  and  the  scythe,  a  good 
pasture  will  result  in  time. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VI  INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Breed,  Geneva,  X.  Y. 

The  Sixth  International  Dairy  Congress  at  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  representing  the  Xew  York  State  Dairymen  and,  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  Commissioner  Huson,  likewise  the  honor  of 
representing  this  great  dairy  state,  was  held  at  Berne  last  June. 
Before  telling  you  of  the  Congress,  I  wish  to  explain  something 
of  the  nature  of  these  congresses,  the  reason  for  their  existence 
and  whv  thev  are  worthv  of*  vour  attention. 


Fig.  330. —  Dr.  Robert  S.  Breed 
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Fifteen  years  ago  a  group  of  European  dairymen,  largely  from 
the  countries  of  Belgium,  France,  Holland  and  Denmark,  gath- 
ered in  Brussels  and  formed  a  permanent  organization  known  as 
the  International  Dairy  Federation  which  took  upon  itself  the 
organization  of  the  six  International  Dairy  congresses  which  have 
since  been  held.  Apparently  the  chief  cause  of  the  formation 
of  this  federation  was  the  close  inter-relationship  of  the  commer- 
cial dairy  interests  of  Europe.  The  continental  daiY\Tnen  had 
discovered  that,  in  order  to  secure  good  prices  for  their  products 
in  the  English  markets,  they  must  standardize  their  products. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  federation,  they  succeeded  in 
securing  the  cooperation  of  sixteen  European  countries,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States. 

National  conmiittqes  were  fonned  in  each  country.  The 
committee  for  the  United  States  was  formed  of  sixteen  members 
by  Chief  Alvord,  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  Dairy  Division  at 
Washington.  This  society  was  represented  on  the  committee  by 
^Ir.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  society. 
\Vith  Chief  Alvord's  death,  the  committee  lost  interest  and  be- 
came inactive.  When  Chief  Kawl  attempted  to  revive  it  in  order 
that  American  dairy  interests  might  be  properly  represented  in 
international  councils,  he  found  his  way  blocked.  Some  congress- 
man had  tacked  a  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill  prohibitins:  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  any  international  movement 
of  this  sort  without  the  consent  of  congress.  When  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  them,  they  were  too  bu:  y  to  listen  to  American 
dairy  interests  and  failed  to  act  on  the  re<]iiest.  As  a  result, 
European  dairymen  feel  toward  us  about  as  the  Californians  feel 
toward  the  nations  w4io  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  Panama 
Exposition. 

A  movement  is  now  underwav,  about  which  vou  will  hear  more 
later,  which  is  attempting  to  correct  this  misunderstanding  and 
to  secure  for  American  dairymen  the  recognition  which  they  de- 
serve in  international  councils.  There  is  hope  that  an  invitation 
will  be  issued  for  the  Eighth  Congress  to  meet  in  America  in  1920, 
the  plan  to  secure  the  Congress  in  1917  having  failed.  The 
Seventh  Congress  will  be  held  in  Copenhagen  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Danish  government,  and  will  have  much  of  interest  for  any 
of  you  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  attend. 
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The  chief  work  of  the  Congress  thus  far  has  beeii  iii  f onnulating 
methods  of  analysis  and  standards  for  the  control  of  cheese  and 
butter.  The  control  of  market  milk  has  likewise  occupied  their 
attention,  especially  in  recent  years,  and  a  report  was  made  at  the 
Berne  Congress  which  outlined  the  regulations  which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  in  this  control.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  underlying  principles  of  those  recommendations  showed  some 
marked  diifereuces  from  those  which  we  discussed  this  morning. 
Inasmuch  as  this  problem  is  in  reality  the  same  the  world  over, 
the  European  methods  of  control  are  worthy  of  our  study  at  least. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  dairy  problems.  There  is  appar- 
ently no  question  but  that  the  butter  and  cheese  control  of  Den- 
mark and  Holland  is  better  than  that  of  other  countries.  If  we 
can  bring  European  dairymen  to  America  in  any  large  number, 
we  can  learn  much  from  them.  American  dairymen  can  give 
them  some  suggestions  as  well,  and  perhaps  can  prove  to  them 
that  some  of  our  dairy  products  are  of  as  high  a  quality  as  any 
of  theirs ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  market  milk,  I  believe, 
far  superior. 

There  were  about  800  members  of  the  Congress  at  Berne  who 
represented  practically  every  civilized  country  of  the  glol)e.  The 
handicap  of  many  languag-es  was  well  handled  at  this  Congress  as 
it  has  been  at  every  congress.  All  papers  are  short  and  must  be 
presented  before  the  Congress  meets,  in  time  to  allow  them  to  be 
printed  in  t!iree  or  four  languages.  At  the  sessions  these  papers 
are  given  in  abstract  only  and  any  one  of  three  laiigira<res  is  per- 
mitted in  the  discussions.  Prof.  Boggild  assured  me  that  at  the 
next  Congress  the  chief  language  used  would  be  English  and  that 
the  time  of.  the  Congress  would  be  made  such  as  would  favor  the 
attendance  of  Americans. 

After  the  Congress  we  were  given  the  chance  to  see  Swiss  dairy- 
ing in  a  way  which  n^ould  never  have  been  possible  for  the  private 
individual.  Excursion  parties  were  formed  which  were  taken 
to  the  best  of  the  Simmenthal  and  Brown  Swiss  breeding  farms, 
to  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  factories,  to  cheese  and  butter 
factories,  to  milk  chocolate  factories,  to  their  chief  dairy  schools, 
experiment  stations  and  the  like.  The  courtesies  of,  life  were  not 
forgotten  either  for  w^e  were  royally  entertained  and  taken  through 
the  finest  of  the  mountain  districts  as  well  as  through  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  Switzerland. 
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